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THREE OCTOGENARIAN POETS. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 


Ir is a happy circumstance that, especially in 
these later days, many intellectual writers live on 
to a green old age ; that, having yielded their fruits 


of imagination, or statesmanship, or science, they 
survive to enjoy, in serene age, their well-earned 
renown ; and that almost all of them retain, far 
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heyond the period of the psalmist’s allotted term 
of life, the vigor of their intelectual gifts, and 
continue to serve and to delight mankind. And 
this is not more true of the workers in the tranquil 
fields of letters than of those engaged in the 
nervous and exhausting warfare of politics or 
of the battle-tield. The spectacle of Gladstone 
leading a great political party with unlessened 
prowess at eighty, of Thiers presiding over a young 
and restless republic at a similar age, of the octo- 
genarian Gortschakoff directing the complex pol- 
icy of the vast Russian Empire, and of Von Moltke, 
at nearly ninety, absorbing his time in the intrica- 
cies of military problems, is as striking as the 
thought that at eighty Tennyson can be as freshly 
fanciful, Whittier as fervid : and tender, and Holmes 
as keen, witty and pathetic, as they were in the 
hevday of their prime. 

It is of these last three “ octogenarian poets,” 
two American and one English. and all living in 
our midst and still holding in firm grasp product- 
ive pens, that we would speak in this article. 
Each one has shown, since he passed his cightieth 
birthday, that he is alive not alone in the body, 
but in spirit and genius; that his soul dwells in 
the present, and that the affairs of the world 
around him are still embraced in his sympathies. 
The-song of each is vigorous, and indeed scarcely 
reveals any symptom of decay. The imagination, 
the quickest of all qualities to reveal itself, both 
in nations and in individuals, is also the quickest 
to die out. Age is not friendly to the fancy. Yet 
these three poets seem ever young in soul, and 
their fancies seem as ripe and robust as they did a 
quarter of a century ago, 

Of the three, John Greenleaf Whittier is the 
oldest by about a vear, for he has passed his eighty- 
second birthday. Holmes and ‘Tennyson “both 
reached their cightieth last year; and at the age 
of eighty-two the great and good Quaker poet is 
still erect, active, fond of life and its simple pleas- 
ures, with deep-set. dark eye as vet scarcely 
dimmed, and with his gentle nature still unworn 
by the infirmities of age. And it is in years only 
that he is otherwise old. ‘‘The later verses of 
Whittier,” says a writer of wide reputation, “ have 
the same unchanged quality of graphic simplicity 
and catholic feeling, the same penetrating pathos 
and New England vigor, which have always been 
iis, For half a century he has been a bard arous- 
ing patriotic and humane emotion, and charming 
with tender ballad and romantic lyric.” 

But it is for more than half a century that Whit- 
tier has written verses well worth the reading. It 
was no less than sixty-four years ago that the great 
abolitionist Wm. Lloyd Garrison, having printed 
some lines of Whittier’s in his Newburyport pa- 
per, sought the hoy poet out in the fields near 
Haverhill, insisted that he should receive some 


education, and really set him forward on the path 
of that life-work which was to give him not only 
secure worldly benefit, but undying fame, At first 
the young poet, who was successively farmer and 
editor in his carly days, wrote verses of love and 
romance, sympathetic with nature, dreamy and 
sentimental. Hut he found the largest scope for 
his peculiar and ardent genius in two other and. 
very different fields. He became the poet of New 
England history, customs and virtues ; and he was 
the laureate of human liberty on American soil. 

“Tt is safe to say.” says a recent writer, “ that, 
if every other record of the early history and life 
of New England were lost, the story could be con- 
structed again from the pages of Whittier. Traits, 
habits, facts, traditions, incidents—it may be 
added, personages—he holds a torch to the dark 
places, and illumines them every one.” Legends 
of the Indians, of the carly settlers of New En- 
gland and of the Revolutionary times, are found 
profusely scattered through his works. 

As the poet of abolition, appealing with trum- 
pet voico for the freedom of the slave, portraying 
in tones of intensest feeling the slave’s sufferings, 
and reaching the heart of the great mass by his 
tenderness, pathos and righteous wrath, W hittier 
became really one of the ‘foremost leaders of the 
movement which terminated in the Civil War; 
and during that war, too, his voice rang out still 
with its old cloquence for freedom, though his 
gentle heart bled at tho terrible slaughter and 
anguish by means of which emancipation was se- 
cured. “Nothing,” says the writer already quoted, 
“can exceed, nothing can equal, the wild power 
of some of those songs (on slavery); now soaring 
in scorn, now writhing in angry shame, rising 
with indignant outcry, burning in fiery eloquence, 
and all moving to the magic of music and the 
pathos of their undercurrent of sorrow.” 

But it is of the personality of the good Quaker 
poet, rather than his poems (which are familiar 
and beloved all the country through), that we 
would speak. His green old age is being spent 
amid scenes, surroundings and associations which 
have been dear to his heart from boyhood up. 
Whittier, indeed, has two homes, of which he 
uppears to be equally fond, and both of which are 
within easy reach of the great literary centre of 
Boston. Ever since he was thirty vears old he 
has dwelt, sometimes for long periods together 
and sometimes fitfully, in a cottage near the 
banks of the picturesque Meriuiaay | the pretty, 
typically New England village of Amesbury. 
Here almost all the earlier poems of. his manhood 
were written ; nor could any retreat be more con- 
genial to poetic reveries, or afford more sugges- 
tions to a quick and sympathetic fancy. 

“ Of the © garden room,” which looks out upon 
tranquillity and fair rural nature, and in which 
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many poems were written, Mrs. Spofford says : 
‘* The interior of the garden room does not bear 
much likeness to the general idea of a Quaker’s 
abode. One side is filled with a desk and books, 
among which Irish ballads have a place of honor, 
and an old-fashioned Franklin fire-place with 
polished brasses throws its cheerful blaze over 
carpet, lonnge and easy-chairs, and on walls cor- 
ered with many souvenirs.” It was in this cozy 
room, with its sweet memories of quiet home life 
with widowed mother and sympathetic sister, that 
Whittier received, from time to time, many a po- 
litical and literary light of the time; for there 
the Quaker poet was sought, in other days, by 
Longfellov and Sumner, and Emereon and 
Holmes, the Cary sisters and Mrs. Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child; by Beecher and Mrs. Stowe, 
and many of less brilliant celebrity. 

Here, too, for years, dwelt with him (for Whit- 
tier was and is a bachelor) his lovely and sympa- 
thetic sister Elizabeth, between whom and _ her 
poct brother there existed a close bond of affec- 
tion quite worthy to be compared with that of 
Charles and Marv Lamb. It is needless to say 
that the good folk of Amesbury revere the poet 
as the kindliest as well as the most famous of all 
their patriarchs. The affection they bear him is 
shared by young and old alike; for, poct-like, 
Whittier loves children, sympathizes with and 
sometimes shares their uproarious fun and checry 
nonsense, and is rewarded by their boisterous af- 
fection in return. 

It is some years, however, since Whittier’s fig- 
ure has been a welcome daily sight in the quiet 
streets of Amesbury. His principal residence is 
a yet more secluded one, much nearer Boston, in 
a country house near Danvers, called ‘Oak 
Knoll.” The country thereabouts is full of his- 
toric mementoes and old-time associations. On 
this very site of Oak Knoll lived the only minis- 
ter who fell a victim to the superstition about 
witchcraft; and not far away is the estate on 
which doughty Israel Putnam, of Bunker Hill 
fame, was born and reared. Oak Knoll, with 
its sixty acres of forest and ornamental expanse, 
affords a lovely breathing and resting and saun- 
tering space for the warm-hearted and nature- 
loving old poet. ‘The large and conveniently 
arrangeil edifice,” says a writer, ‘‘ stands upon an 
eminence in the midst of a great pa>k. Winding 
drive-ways lead-up to it from the road. Directly 
in front of the house, and completely encircled 
by tho curving approaches, is a picturesque knoll 
in the form of a dome, covered with a luxuriant 
carpet of grass, making one of the most charm- 
ing lawns it is possible to imagine. This knoll, 
the summit of which isa little higher than the 
site occupied by the house, is crewned by two 
magnificent trees, an oak and a hickcry.” It has 
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been the good fortune of the writer of this article 
to see Whittier ensconced at Oak Knoll ; to stroll 
with him beneath the broad oaks and arching 
elms; and to listen to his quiet, earnest talk 
about the past and present, about politics, litera- 
ture and events of every day. 

It has been said that there is but little of 
Quaker - like aspect to Whittier’s surroundings, 
past and present; and, indeed, although Whit- 
tier still adheres to the faith and some of the cus- 
toms of the sedate sect of his fathers, yet he does 
not conform in all things to its practices. He 
uses the quaint ‘thee and thou,” both in writing 
and speaking, and there is a quiet and gentle 
simplicity in all that he says and does, and in all 
his ways, which hints of Quaker training and 
trait. But he himself has acknowledged that 


‘* Over restless wings of song 
His birthright garb hung loose.” 


He dresses as other minds, and never in the 
Quaker drab; and he is too much a poet to ban- 
ish bright color, whether of thought, of nature, 
or mere outward things, from his sympathy and 
approbation. Ile enjoys life, the society of friends, 
the innocent good things of this world, and, with 
his quick appreciation of wit and humor, is the 
last man in the world to frown upon joyous 
pleasures, whether of young or old. To the per- 
fect stranger he seems shy and timid, and his mod- 
esty is almost unique in its rare self-forgetfulness. 
A story is told of his once heartily applauding a 
poem, quoted bya lecturer to whom he was listen- 
ing. Tle was shocked when some one reminded 
him that it was one of his own poems upon which 
he had bestowed this noisy approval in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. 

But Whittier’s nature is really as genially social 
as it is overflowing with kindness and sympathy 
for all the world. He declares in a poem that in 
his case 


‘‘Nature compromised between 
Good fellow and recluse.” 


His quiet charities, the good-nature with which 
he allows himself to be imposed upon by intrusive 
would-be authors, as well as the herd of common 
mendicants, his quick and warm response to a} 
good causes, his ready compliance with innumera- 
ble petty requests, show that, even in old age, his 
heart is as large and all-embracing as in the days 
when it grew hot with indignation over the wrongs 
of the slave, or when tf melted to tenderness in 
the contemplation of childhood or humble hero 
ism, or when it swelled with pride over the glories 
of his native land. ; 

A very striking corirast existed between the 
bringing up, the life associations carly and late, 
and the poetic temperament, of the good Quaker 
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the physical 
freshness of 
the man of middle age. He still flashes with 
wisdom and sparkles with effervescing wit and 
humor. We recognize clearly the identity of the 
genial Autocrat of the Breakfast - table in the 
light-hearted sage who discourses to us in these 
days so cheerily over the fragrant tea-cup. But 
while Whittier was a plain country-bred lad, 
whose youthful days were spent in farm - labor, 
and whose schooling was very limited, Holmes 
was born and brought up in a scholarly family, 
with what is called ‘good stock” on both the 
paternal and maternal side, and lived throughout 
childhood, youth and early manhood under the 
very shadow of our most ancient and most fam- 
ous university. His father was a Unitarian clergy- 
man resident at Cambridge, an antiquarian and a 
scholar, and his mother belonged to the well-es- 
tablished Massachusetts family of Wendell, from 
a branch of which came also Wendell Phillips. 
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then to college 
in Cambridge, 
and it is noteworthy that two of his school-mates 
amid these studious shades were Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., the author of ‘‘Two Years before the 
Mast,” and Margaret Fuller, afterwards Mme. 
d’Ossoli. Holmes’s education was most clabo- 
rate, for, after graduating at the age of twenty, he 
studied law at Cambridge ; then, changing his 
plan of life, he studied medicine, first for three 
years in Boston, and then for several years in 
Paris. Like Whittier, Holmes’s poetic muse was 
precocious, for he wrote very neat verses in col- 
lege when in his teens, and was chosen to be the 
poet of his class on graduation. Thus Holmes 
was at the start amply equipped, not only for 
eminent professional success, but also as a highly 
cultivated and thoroughly scholarly man of let- 
ters. 

The life of a poet as of a prose author is most 
often uneventful. It rarely abounds in startling 
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episodes or dramatic situations. The history of 
the triumphs of intellect and imagination is usu- 
ally quiet, and often monotonous. Throughout 
his sixty years of labor as a medical professor and 
as an author of prose and verse, Holmes has lived 
in the midst of men, either in Cambridge or in 
Boston, with busy streets and many human beings 
as familiar sights. While Whittier has been 
secluded in depths of the country, and has sung 
under the quiet inspiration of the lovely pastoral 
countryside of Essex, Holmes has always chosen to 
dwell with the compact multitude in the metrop- 
olis. Of brisk and 
genial social tem- 
per, and with emi- 
nently social 
tastes, Holmes has 
been in his person 
the best ‘known 
and most easily 
recognized of 
Boston poets. 
‘Throughout all 
these years, and 
to-day almost as 
much as ever, his 
small, well-formed 
figure, his oval face 
with its snapping 
eyes, its fringe of 
gray hair, its long, 
round, beardless 
chin, and _ its 
pleasant, smiling 
mouth, have been 
familiar to the 
passers to and fro 
in Boston’s crook- 
ed streets. People 
wonder to see the 
physical activity, 
the spring in the 
step, and the 
prompt, neryv- 
ous gait, which 
-tells so cheerful 
a story cf preserved vitality at the great age of 
eighty. 

Holmes, too, has as freely mingled with men on 
public occasions, and as cheerily and effectively 
taken his share in them, as he has made himself a 
well-known Bostonian on the streets. How many 
after-dinner feasts of reason and fancy has he 
graced ! How many neat little speeches in honor 
of this or that brother man of letters or brother 
man of medicine has he made! How often has 
the eagerly expectant company around the festive 
board seen him take from his pocket a sheet of pa- 
per, written over with his dainty and delicate chi- 
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rography, and read therefrom, with clear and 
well-modulated voice, some gem of his latest 
fancy, some tribute to a great man dead, or some 
good-humored satire on a foible of the day! Up 
to within a recent period, Holmes always, for 
many years, attended those brilliant symposia of 
the Saturday Club, composed of the créme de la 
créme of the Boston literati, where the best, the 
wisest, the wittiest thing was said on every possi- 
ble subject. Like Browning, Holmes has always 
been a thorough man of the world, enjoying soci- 
ety, liking contact with humankind, and glad to 
amuse and teach 
young and old. 

Holmes is essen- 
tially, perhaps pre- 
eminently, a sat- 
irist, but a satirist 
of a kind almost 
exclusively his 
own. His satiric 
wit has no kinship 
with the fierce and 
scorching scorn of 
Swift, or the sneer- 
ing cynicism of 
Thackeray. 
Holmes may per- 
haps be ranked 
chief among that 
type of American 
satirists whose 
humor is no less 
stingless than 
poignant. He has 
not undertaken 
any tremendous 
mission to reform 
the world by blast- 
ing those who com- 
mit its follies. He 
has preferred to 
lend brighter 
colors to social 
aspects. He has 
songht to cheer, 
not to wound. He does not search out what is 
most corrupt and sinful in society, but for the 
most part rests content with revealing what is 
good, pleasant, amusing and fantastic in this 
vale of tears. 

Of all the famous group of New England writers, 
among whom he is not the least, Holmes has been 
peculiarly the wit and humorist ; the one who has 
provided the brighter, daintier, more jocund liter- 
ary feast for the reading world. And at the bot- 
tom of all his bubbling humor, his good-humored 
satire, his irresistibily ludicrous fancies, are always 
to be discovered the keen common-sense wisdom 
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the restraining tact and judgment of one who not 
only came from a sterling old New England stock, 
but who grafted upon it long training in scholar- 
ship and the resulting culture. 

But when we have said that [ofmes is supreme, 
as a writer of both poetry and prose, in humor and 
fancy, both alike racy of the soil, we have by no 
means said all. Tle is also one of the masters of 
the human heart. Je can touch the emotions, 
and evoke pity, sympathy and affection. Indeed, 
in many of his writings there is a sympathetic 
chord, which we can feel to be there, although 
its subtlety may sometimes escape definition or 
analysis ; and this quality is one quite apart from 
the wit, the humor, or any otherwise merely intcl- 
lectual quality they may possess. Holmes has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from every part of this 
country and from Creat Britain, in which tho 
writers have expressed the personal affection to 
which his pathetic strains, his evmpathetic imag- 
inings, have given rise. 

Nor would any mention ef the genial Boston 
poet be at all adequate if his work other than 
poetic were left out of sight. Tis fame as a prose 


writer rests on three very dissimilar kinds of pro- 
caction. 


Tae world was astonished as well as delighted 
when, thirty-three vears ago, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table began his benevolently dezpotic 
sway, through the medium of the then young 
Allantic Monthly. The wit and the wisdom, the 
choicest. bits of daintiest verse interspersed amid 
the flowery mead of pleasantly didactic proce 
(notably, the two poems, the ‘@me-hoss Shay ” 
and the “Chambered Nautilus ”— has Holmes 
ever done anything better, in their several etvies, 
than these two ?), the garnered results of keenest 
observation, the geutle and easy yet telling satire, 
the occasional quick bits of vivid descripticn, 
comlined to make these essays absolutely wniqne 
in the jiterature of cither of the English-speakize 
peoples. Followed by the ** Professor at the 
Breakfast-talle,” the ‘feast was continued, wel- 
comed by an insatiable appetite for such dain- 
ties cn the part of the public. 

As a novelist, also, Ilolmes achieved at leas} 
one decisive triumph. ‘Elsie Venner™ was re- 
ceived and read with avidity everywhere ; and is so 
read to this day. It was unlike Holmes’s other 
work, introducing as it did an element mystcrious 
and bordering on the supernatural ; but it was full 
of characteristic humor, and that minute obser- 
vation of New England character which marke 
many parts of the “Autocrat.” More substantial, 
and possibly more practically useful, to a portion at 
least cf mankind, has been the result of Holmes’s 
work as a medical lecturer and writer. Medical 
addresses and reports have at intervals flowed 
from his once untiring pen, which have been re- 


ceived as valuable and authoritative by the medi- 
cal profession. This poet, novelist and essayist, 
indeed, has been also a great teacher of a practical 
science and art; and while actively so engaged, 
was as ardently absorbed in his studies in and 
teaching of anatomy as he ever was in crystalliz- 
ing into printed prose or verse the varied creations 
of his fancy. 

If we except the comparatively few English and 
American readers who estimate Robert Browning 
as the greatest poet of our time, the prevailing 
opinion among readers is that that lofty rank be- 
longs to Alfred Tennyson. Indeed, there are many 
who regard Tennyson us the greatest English 
poet since Shelley, or even since Milton, And at 
the age of cighty this grim old poct—grim in 
physical aspect and external manner, but rich of 
heart as well as of imagination in what he has 
written—has shown in his recent volume, entitled 
“Demeter,” that both his thought and his art 
are but little staled by age. 

Tennyson’s life, more, perhaps, than that of 
any contemporary writer, has been the ideal life 
of a poet. It has run smoothly through the long 
years, unruffled by vicissitude or great calamity. 
At an early period of it, Tennyson became free of 
the necessity of scrambling for the means of com- 
fortable living. Tis works have brought him in 
an ample income, so that fur many years he has 
been able to dwell in the ease of an English 
landed gentleman, and is now able to maintain, 
after the social necessity in England, the dignity 
befitting the peerage conferred on him by the 
Queen. His whole life has been spent amid beau- 
titul scenes, and amid the luxury of the lovely 
English country. He has had the time to work 
out elowly and carefully the products of his high 
art, and to indulge the pride that would send 
them forth as perfect as that art could make 
them to the world of his readers. Born in a rural 
parsonage; growing up in the society of eleven 
bright young brothers and sisters; Leginning to 
scribble verses on his slate almost as soon as he 
was out of the nursery; weeping passionately, at 
the age of fifteen. when he heard thet Byron was 
dead, and declaring that ‘the whole world had 
come to an end”; publishing, in company with his 
cider brother Charles, their first little thin book of 
verses, “ Poems by T'wo Brothers,” when he was 
but cighteen $ entering college at nineteen, and 
there winning the Chancellor's Medal by his 
poem “ Timbuctoo” (which was afterward satir- 
ized by Thackeray), all the period of boyhood 
and youth scemed to give a fitting preparation 
for a literary career. 

For a short time after his marriage (which took 
place in 1850, the same vear in which he was ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate in place of Wordsworth), 
Tennyson dwelt in the picturesque suburb of 
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Twickenham—a suburb hallowed to every reader 
of English literature, and more especially to En- 
glish poets, as the life-long retreat of Alexander 
Pope. But for the past thirty-seven years Ten- 
nyson has lived alternately in two places—at 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, and at Alds- 
worth, in the County of Surrey, within easy reach 
of London. . 

Farringford, situated as it is on a lofty chalk 
cliff overlooking the British Channel, yet im- 
bedded in luxuriant foliage, and surrounded by 
soft rural beauties, is indeed a charming abode 
for the poet, who loves seclusion and solitude, 
and yet whose heart is close to nature and its fa- 
miliar yet suggestive delights. Miss Thackeray, 
the daughter of the famous novelist, and herself a 
novelist of good rank, has described Tennyson’s 
Isle of Wight retreat and its surroundings, with 
s0 sympathetic a touch that it is well worth 
quoting. 

«The woods,” says Miss Thackeray, “are full 
of anemones and primroses ; Narcissus grows 
wild in the lower fields; a lovely creamy stream 
of flowers flows along the lanes; hyacinth pools 
of blue shine in the woods. The lovely places 
and sweet country all about Farringford are not 
among the least of its charms. Beyond the Prim- 
rose Island and the blue Solent, the New Forest 
spreads its shades, and the green depths reach to 
the very shores. I have heard of Tennyson wan- 
dering for days together in the glades round 
about Lyndhurst. Some people once told me of 
meeting a mysterious figure, in a cloak, coming 
out of a deep glade, passing straight on, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. ‘It was 
either a ghost or it was Mr. Tennyson,’ said 
they.” 

A far different and far more lordly domain is 
that to which the poet transferred his chief resi- 
dence in 1869. Aldsworth is a country-seat well 
worthy of a noble lord as well as a famous, suc- 
cessful, prosperous poet. It is near enough to the 
metropolis to enable Tennyson, when he chooses 
—which is seldom, and has become more scldom 
every year—to run up and haunt Paternoster 
Row, or hobnob with his very small circle of lit- 
erary intimates. The mansion stands on the top 
ofa high hill. ‘It isa white stone house,” Miss 
Thackeray tells us, ‘with many broad windows 
facing a great view and a long terrace, with a low 
parapet of stone, where ivies and roses are trained, 
making a foreground to the lovely haze of the 
distance.” 

Here the poet dwells, happy in fortune, in 
fame, in wife and sons, and bright grand- 
children; it is at Aldsworth that most of Tenny- 
son’s later poems have been written. Of his two 
sons, Hallam, the eldest (named after the poct’s 
most dearly cherished friend, Arthur Hallam, 


whose death inspired Tennyson to write, in ‘In 
Memoriam,” perhaps the noblest clegy in the 
English tongue), is his father’s secretary, ad- 
viser and most constant companion. The younger, 
Lionel, lives in London. 

Like almost all authors, Tennyson does the 
greater part of his literary work in the morning 
hours, between breakfast and luncheon, and 
sometimes breaks the back of his work before 
breakfast. His invariable habit is to take a long 
stroll before luncheon, accompanied often by a 
friend, and always by two of his dogs. The 
afternoon and evening are given up to rest and 
social recreations. 

The poct is seldom, as we have said, seen 
in the streets of the metropolis; but occasion- 
ally his tall, sturdy form, his broad soft hat and 
-inevitable cloak, his shaggy, grizzled shocks of 
hair, his deep dark eyes beneath heavy brows, 
and heavy gray beard, may be seen threading the 
region round about St. Panl’s. Althongh shun- 
ning the “ madding crowd,” it must not be in- 
ferred that Tennyson is in a social sense grim 
and gloomy. When with a few devoted friends, 
he delights in conversation, and often takes up 
himself the thread of talk in fascinating mono- 
logue ; describing, sometimes, the days of his own 
youth, and sometimes talking feclingly of tho 
eminent people he has seen and known through- 
out his long life. 

Especially fond is Tennyson of reading extracts 
from his own poems to appreciativ listeners. 
* Reading, is it ¥? says Miss Thackeray. “One 
can hardly describe it. It is a sort of mystical 
incantation, a chant in which every note rises 
and falls and reverberaies again. As we sit 
around the twilight room at Farringford, with 
its great oriel- window looking to the garden, 
across fields of hyacinth and self-sowed daffodils 
toward the sea, where the waves wash against 
the rock, we seem carried by a tide not unlike 
the ccean’s sound ; it fills the room, it epbs and 
flows away; and when we leave, it is with a 
strange music in the cars, fecling that we have 
for the first time, perhaps, heard what we may 
have read a hundred times before.” 

Tennyson, even when he scems, as on his 
strolls, most wrapped in reverie. is keenly observ- 
ant of all things abont him. IZis poems amply 
attest this very minute power of noting the cight- 
est circumstances. They show how it has been 
a habit with him to glean thoughts and Seures 
from every detail of inanimate as of animate 
nature, Lights and sounds, birds and dowers, 
water in its myriad moods and aspects—eil the 
familiar phenomena of nature are intin:ates of his 
poet’s soul. 

That Tennyson should have been mage s peer 
of England, by the title of Baron Tennyson of 
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Aldsworth, seems to many minds an incongruity. 
1t looks out of place that a man who is purely and 
solely a poet, and whose whole life has been 
spent in solitude, in company only with his im- 
agination, should be endowed with the hereditary 
right to aid in the making of laws for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Certain it is that Tennyson never 
has availed himself, and never will, of this right. 
But it is a signal honor to the first man, of letters 
who, on account of his literary achievements 
alone, received this high distinction in England. 
. Bulwer and Macaulay, both literary men, were 
raised to the 
peerage; but 
both were emi- 
nent states- 
men and ora- 
tors as well as 
literary men. 
Tennyson’s 
ease, then, 
stands on a 
unique foot- 
ing, by itself. 

In _ parting 
company with 
the three octo- 
genarian poets, 
let us hope that 
some years of 
happiness and 
production 
still lie before 
them. Mi- 
chael Angelo 
was still at 
work upon his 
sculptures at 
eighty - eight, 
and at ninety- 
eight Titian 
was still paint- 
ing his noble 
m ast erpieces. 
Perhaps Whit- 
tier, Holmes 
and Tennyson may reach one or other of these 
patriarchal ages; that even so late the poetic 
fire may yet be burning in their souls. 


STEEL. 
By CHARLES WESTON SMITH. 

Ir has been a problem with scientists how to 
formulate a definition of steel that shall be at 
once accurate and concise. Sir William Siemens 
gives a good general definition : ‘‘ Steel is a com- 
pound of iron with any other substance which 
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tends to give it superior strength. This defini- 
tion embraces the various kinds of steel, from the 
hardest tool-steel down to the softest, and also 
those compounds in which manganese, tungsten 
and chromium replace the carbon of ordinary 
steel. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
define steel by its mechanical properties. Steel 
is almost the hardest substance in nature, if 
treated in a certain way ; treated in another way, 
it is the most elastic of metals, if not the most 
elastic substance in nature; and treated in an- 
other way, it is nearly the most ductile of metals. 
It is decidedly 
the strongest 
substance in 
nature. Steel 
is a material of 
much higher 
nature than 
iron. It is 
much stronger 
and can be 
made to pos- 
sess nearly any 
degree of 
strength, hard- 
ness and duc- 
tility, between 
wide limits, 
that it is de- 
sired to impart 
to it.” 

Steel has an 
ancient his- 
tory. Modern 
discoveries 
have demon- 
strated that 
steel was 
known to the 
ancient world 
fully three 
thousand years 
before the 
Christian era, 
and there are 
frequent allusions to it and descriptions of primi- 
tive processes in the works of writers down the 
stream of time; a history which has been con- 
tinued in the records of various processes up to 
the period at which I date the birth of modern 
steel, about a quarter of a century back. 

The methods of steel-manufacture in use up to 
this date were mainly directed to the production 
of hard steel suitable for edge-tools, bayonets, 
etc., such being almost the sole purposes to which 
steel was then applied. But many new uses have 
since been developed, for which formerly iron 
was alone employed, such as guns, armor-plates, 
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ship - plates, bridge and railroad construction, 
shafting, etc., uses requiring all the varying 
powers of adaptability which the metal possesses. 
In allusion to the comparative softness and 
hardness of steel, it may be 
well to mention that steel 
which will bear a tensile or 
pulling strain of from 
twenty-five to thirty tons per 
square inch is called “ soft”; 
that which will stand from 
thirty to thirty-eight tons’ 
strain, ‘“‘mild”; and from 
that to fifty tons and up- 
ward, “hard,” and ‘extra 
hard.” Roughly speaking, 
it is the presence of carbon 
in greater or less quantities 
which determines the hard- 
ness or softness of the steel. 
In connection with this re- 
ference to strain upon metals, 
Iam reminded of some words 
of Dr. Percy, which I cannot 
refrain from quoting, rather 
for their intrinsic interest 
than for any practical bearing they have upon my 
subject. ‘* We hear in these days of the fatigue, 
refreshment and patience of metals, terms which, 
when applied to inanimate objects, may bewilder 
the uninitiated, and at first, perhaps, puzzle the 
initiated. When a metal is subjected to mechan- 
ical treatment which produces what is called stress 
or strain, its component particles may become so 
disturbed and disarranged, within the limits of 
elasticity, be it understood, that after it is with- 
drawn from such treatment and left at rest, some 
time, and in some cases considerable time, must 
elapse before the particles will have spontaneously 
readjusted themselves as they originally were. The 
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word fatigue, as I apprehend, is meant to indi- 
cate such disturbance; the word refreshment, 
restoration of the metal to its original state; the 
word patience, the time required for that restora- 
tion.” A case in point is 
that of a razor, ‘‘ which, when 
left at rest for some time 
after use, becomes sharper 
spontaneously.” 

Of the three great modern 
processes of steel-making, the 
first in order of time is The 
Bessemer Pneumatic Process, 
which dates from the Au- 
tumn of 1856, when Sir 
Henry (then Mr.) Bessemer 
read his paper on ‘The 
Manufacture of Malleable 
Tron and Steel without Fuel ” 
before the British Associa- 
tion at Cheltenham. Briefly, 
the process consists in blow- 
ing cold air at a high pres- 
sure (about twenty-five 
pounds per square inch) 
through a mass of molten 
pig-iron (contained in what is known as a ‘con- 
verter,” a spherically shaped vessel fifteen feet 
high by eight feet in diameter), thus attaining an 
enormous temperature, and producing, after about 
twenty minutes’ blow, a bath of practically pure 
iron, to which the necessary hardness (due to car- 
bon) and forgeability (due to manganese, which 
counteracts by its presence the influence of im- 
purities, and also assists by its reaction in freeing 
the metal from the oxide of iron which impreg- 
nates it) are imparted by the addition of ferro- 
manganese or of spiegeleisen, triple compounds of 
iron, manganese and carbon (the valuable applica- 
tion of which to decarburized Bessemer metal 
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forms the ground of a patent taken out by Robert 
Mushet, in 1856). The metal is then run into 
an intermediary vessel, termed a “ladle,” thence 
tapped into ingot molds (except in the case of 
castings, which are run straight from the ladle 
into their required forms) ; these steel ingots be- 
ing the initial stage of the finished product, and 
ready for subsequent operations of hammering, 
rolling, or working into any required form. The 
remarkable feature of this (the Bessemer) process 
is the rapidity with which a large mass of metal 
is operated upon ; the enormous temperature at- 
tained sufficing in less than twenty minutes to 
convert a charge of fifteen tons of pig-iron into 
steel. 

The Siemens Open-hearth Process.—Between 
the Bessemer and this process there are points of 
likeness as well as of divergence. The initial bath 
in both processes is pig-metal; the primary re- 
sultant product in both is practically pure iron. 
In the Siemens as in the Bessemer process car- 
bon and manganese have subsequently to be added 
to impart the necessary hardness and forgeability. 
The after-treatment, hammering, rolling, etc., is 
of course, the same. The distinctive features of 
the Siemens process are, first, the method 5 sec- 
ondly, the time; and thirdly, the agency. It 
consists in the production of steel in large quan- 
tities, up to fifty tons, by fusion on the open 
hearth of a furnace ; one of the advantages pos- 
sessed in this point by the Siemens over other 
processes being that it lends itself readily to the 
production of large and heavy pieces. Another 
special adyantege that may be claimed for this 
process is that, owing the construction of the fur- 
nace, and the greater length of time involved in 
the operation (about eleven hours for a fifteen- 
ton charge), the fluid bath of metal, after being 
reduced to the lowest point of carburization, can 
be maintained in that condition for any reason- 
able length of time, during which samples can be 
taken and tezted, and thus the precise chemical 
composition cf the metal be accurately known. 
The agency in the Siemens process is gascous 
fuel, and the channel of its operation is the Sie- 
mens regenerative furnace. The application of 
this furnace to stecl-making dates from 1861; 
but as early as 1847 Sir William (then Mr.) Sic- 
mens, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Fred- 
crick Siemens, made trial of what was afterward 
the central feature of his great heat inventions, 
viz., the ‘regenerative principle.” ‘He found 
that, in almost <1] industrial applicutions of fuel, 
heat was lost by the passing away of currents at 
high temperatures ; and it occurred to him thet 
hy presenting enitable masses of solid conducting 
matter to these currents, their superfluous heat 
might be takcn up, and might then be given out 
again in scme useful way.” The regenerative 
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furnace is the application of this principle to the 
furnace by means of ‘“regenerators,” so arranged 
as to intercept and absorb the superfluous heat 
from the escaping gases, and to give it out again 
to the incoming air. By this means the air, be- 
fore it reaches the furnace, becomes heated nearly 
to the temperature of the furnace itself. It is 
obvious that by this method is effected not only 
great saving of fuel, but also almost unlimited 
power. The greatest heat which can be produced 
by direct combustion of coke and air is about 
4,000° Fahr. ; but in the regenerative furnace 
any temperature can be attained, though, of 
course, the limit is reached at the point where the 
materials composing the furnace-chamber begin 
to melt. 

The Thomas-Gilchrist Busic Process, which 
dates from 1878, is the joint ally of both the 
Bessemer and Siemens processes, and in conjunc- 
tion, especially with the latter, seems to me to 
have an almost unlimited future before it. It 
has for its object the manufacture of mild and 
other qualities of steel from phosphorically im- 
pure pig-iron. Up to the date of this invention, 
as there is no method of eliminating the phos- 
phorus during the process of smelting ii the 
blast-furnace, and as its presence in any appreci- 
able quantity (say, above 6-100 per cent.) is fatal 
to the production of high-class steel, all such 
phosphoric pig-metal was useless for the manu- 
facture of steel. The basic process consists of 
a “basic” (i.e, ground dolomite or magnesian 
limestone) lining or bed, in the place of the or- 
dinary “acid” (i. ¢., ground ganister or silica 
sand) lining, together with successive additions 
(up to twenty: per cent. about) of burnt lime dur- 
ing the process, the presence of two strong bases, 
lime and oxide of iron, being the joint determin- 
ing cause of the expulsion of the phosphorus, al- 
ready oxidized to phosphoric acid. 

Of the many uses to which stecl is now ap- 
plied, the one. probably, of greatest interest is 
its employment in the naval and mercantile 
marine. One of the latest designed British bat- 
tie-ships, the Trafalgar (12,500 tons dispiace- 
ment), has taken in construction from 5,000 to 
6,000 tons of steel. Again, in bridge constrte- 
tion, the great Forth Bridge has utilized abort 
52,000 tons of Siemens steel ; while the propescad 
Channel bridge between Folkestone and Caps 
Grisncz—twenty-four miles—would take over a 
million tons of stecl. One use deserving special 
raention i tha cf tin-plute bars, the manzfact- 
ure, that is of steel bars which are rolled into 
sheets for :nuing. 12 South Wales alone, which, 
with Monmouthshire, las practically the monop- 
oly of this manufacture, about 450,000 tons of 
steel are used for the purpose annually. In com- 
mon with nearly all the leading industrial apyti- 
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cations of soft steel, the tin-plate bar industry 
had its inception at Sir William Sicmens’s well- 
known Lanazr: Works. 

In view of the enormous production by the 
three great processes I have alluded to—close on 
4,000,000 tons last year in the United Kingdom 
alone—steel may well be considered, as it has 
been called, ‘‘the metal,” conspicuously of the 
present, but still more so ‘of the future.” 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


By Joun G, WHITTIER, 


Curmeixe the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 

Tpon the lonely summit of Fourscore. 

Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthencd day 
Is closing, and the shadows de. per grow, 

His genial presence like an after-glow 

Fcllowing the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the Table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autucrat, 

And Love repeat with smiles and tears thereat 

His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is nut less, the heavens are only nigher! 


SAIL-MAKING, 


“STEAM, although it hasn’t quite knocked out 
sail-making. has pretty nearly given the quietus 
to a once important and money-making business,” 
says a well-known Bay Ridge sail-maker. ‘‘ As 
long as men use ships and boats, so long will there 
be sails made, I suppose ; but still, for all that, the 
trade isn’t nearly what it used to be, when At- 
lantic packets and East Indiamen and Pacific 
Coast ships used wind instead of that”—and the 
speaker pointed to a great ocean steamer which 
was crawling down the bay, emitting a huge 
black cloud from her double funnels. 

“hose were the times!” he continued. ‘A 
suit of sails for a ship made a big hole in $2,C00 
or $3,000. No voyages were made without the 
sail-maker being called into requisition, and tne 
men’s wages were high and the profits large. But 
by degrees, as the steamship became the rule and 
the sailing-ship the exception, trade grew less and 
Jess, until at last it is practically confined to smail 
crafts, yachts and sailing-boats. Of course, thero 
are some full-rigged ships and barks left, but tae 
sails for these are usually made by local makers at 
the places where the crafts are built. And as 
there is little or no big-ship building in New 
York, why, consequently there is no use for the 
saii-maker, at least to any extent.” 

‘“‘How do you manage to measure a craft for 
her sails 2?” 
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“We take the measurements of the stays or 
ropes which form the outside edges of the sails in 
some cases, and in others we measure the spars 
upon which they are bent or fastened. With this 
data, and a knowledge of the required swell or 
‘belly’ of the sail, we calculate the dimensions. 
In the case of a mainsail or spanker, for example, 
we measure to gaff, boom and mast. Canvas 
comes in ‘ bolts‘ or rolls, each containing about 
forty yards. It is an casy matter, from the fig- 
ures alluded to, to ascertain how much canvas will 
be required for the complete sail. ‘The canvas is 
made of hemp, and is wonderfully strong. It 
varies in quality from the heaviest and toughest 
used for the big sails of the largest ships down to 
the expensive white ‘duck’ for yachts, of so fino 
@ texture that it can be used by the yachtsmen 
for trousers.” 

* Mow do vou manage to sew such material ?” 

“ There have been gail sewing-machines in use, 
but I cannot say that they are a success alto- 
gether. And so hand-sewing is the general rule. 
We use for this purpose, as you see, stout twine, 
which is soaked in tar to prevent its rotting, hard 
steel needles of a triangular shape and two and 
three inches in length, and a ‘palm.’ This Jast 
is a piece of leather, or, rather, several pieces of 
leather, which covers the palm of the hand and 
the lower part of the thumb. It has in it, near 
the ball of the thumb, a piece of steel abont the 
size of a quarter with a toughened surface. In 
sewing, the base of the needle rests on this steel, 
and is then pushed through the canvas, In fact, 
it acts as a thimble for the sail-maker. 

*« The twine, which is made of soft hemp, comes 
in 100-yard skeins, and is, after tarring, wound 
into big balls. One of the first duties of a sail- 
maker's apprentice is to ‘tar and wind.’” 

‘It must be pretty hard work sewing ?” 

* Yes, it is. You see, every stitch has to be 
pulled ‘home.’ I ran my needle through the 
canvas so, take a turn of the loose twine round 
the palm, and then with a jerk pull the stitch 
taut and well into the tough material. When 
sewing on the bolt-ropes—that is, the ropes which 
form the outer edges of the many sails—the work 
is much harder. Then we sew with twine four 
times doubled, and each stitch is hauled home 
with a ‘fid’—a kind of wooden marline-spike. 
When sewing on these ropes, each stitch takes 
up a small portion of the canvas. 

“Until within comparatively recent times we 
had to import the finest sorts from England, 
while we made the coarser here. Now all kinds 
are made in New England and the South, and 
the result is that sails are cheaper and, to my 
mind, of better material than formerly. The 
greater portion of my business lies among yacht- 
ing men, and it would surprise you to know how 
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particular these gentlemen are in the matter of the 
canvas their craft carry. With an ordinary ship, 
as long as the sails fit snugly, that is all that is 
wanted ; but with yachts the case is different. 
There must be no crease or line or undue ‘belly’ 
in the yacht’s main-sail, for example. If there is, 
down comes the sail, and the maker has to unrip 
and recut and tinker until it sets as flat as a 
board. Most new canvas ‘ gives’ or stretches, 
as you know, and so in nearly all cases a yacht’s 
sails will come back to the loft from which they 
were sent out.” 

‘How do you manage to get those iron rings 
at the corners of that jib into the loop of rope 
which holds them so snugly ?” 

“‘Those are what we call ear-rings. We fix 
them so. The rope is opened by means of a 


‘That ? Oh, that’s: a by-product of sail-mak- 
ing. They are making mats, and very excellent 
ones, too, for halls or vestibules. Here is how 
they go to work: They get a quantity of rope- 
yarn—that is, rope untwisted, and cut in pieces 
of all the same size—about six inches is a good 
length. Then they take a piece of old canyas 
the size of the desired mat, crease a line in it 
parallel to the edge, and begin to make a series 
of holes about a half-inch apart. Into these 
holes they thrust one of the yarns in such a man- 
ner that half of the yarn protrudes from either 
side of the hole. When the end of the crease is 
reached it is pulled out, and by stretching fastens 
the yarn. A series of these creases completes the 
mat. When so completed, a vigorous beating 
frays out the ends of the yarns, and the result 
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heavy ‘fid,’ and is beaten down to a point of the 
fid corresponding in size to the diameter of the 
ear-ring. When the fid is reversed the loop is 
struck off, and before it has time to shrink up 
the ear-ring is thrust inside of it. In a second 
or so the loop contracts tightly round the ear-ring 
—so tightly that there is little danger of its ever 
coming out again. These small rings here are 
called grummets. They are made by twisting a 
rope- yarn, and are used for sewing on to the 
holes through which the reef-points go on a sail.” 

«“What a delicious smell that tar has!” re- 
marked the visitor. 

“Yes,” said the sail-maker, “it has. Tar 
comes to us from Norway, Sweden and Maine. 
To tell the truth, the imported tars are the clear- 
est and most fragrant, although the native tars 
are good for general work.” 

‘‘ What are those boys doing over there ?” 


is a beautiful mat of what at first sight appears to 
be fleecy wool. They will wear for years.” 
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THE police of Bogota do duty only at night, 
leaving the citizens to take care of themselves by 
day. Four policemen are stationed at the four 
corners of each plaza. Every fifteen minutes a 
bell rings, which causes the guardians of the city 
to blow their whistles and change places. By 
this system it is impossible for them to sleep on 
their beats. Besides a short, stout bayonet, the 
policeman is often armed with a lasso, and by this 
the thief is easily pinioned when trying to escape. 
Petty thefts are the chief crimes. Those who will 
steal little things sometimes make the most trusty 
messengers, to whose care you need not hesitate 
to commit any amount of money. 


THE 


“SINGING SANDS” OF 
KAUAI.* 


By ANNA M. Paris. 


Except in myth or fairy-tale, not every one 
perhaps has heard of “singing sands.” Quite 
apart from their existence in fable, however, it 
is now well known that in, several parts of the 
globe this curious sand may be found. Samples 
have even been brought from afar and eagerly 
listened to, and the spell of “a mystery, which 
does not yield readily to scientific research, adds 
to the interest. But to find the sand in its own 
domain, to hear its weird music upon its native 
heath, as can be done on Kauai, has a zest and 
pleasure second only to that of discovery. Nat- 
ure has furnished no better specimen of this rare 
article than is found on that island, and familiarly 
known there as the ‘‘ Barking Sand.” 

Far off in the Pacific, where perpetual calm 
broods over land and sea—where, in the dreamy 
languor of a tropical atmosphere, islands seem 
almost to float on a sea of glass—lies Kauai, cnc 


* Pronounced Kau-wi. 


of the Hawaiian group. Its mountains, however, 
rising to the height of 7,000 feet, give an air of 
solidity to the floating green, quite reassuring, 
and making us feel at once that we are on ¢erra 
jirma, But, even here, we find this sand is not 
casily accessible, Nature, for wise reasons of her 
own, having placed it at the extreme end of the 
island, and quite out of the routo of the ordinary 
tourist. From the chief port of Kauai we learn 
that it is more than a day’s journey to the ‘‘ Bark- 
ing Sand.” We are not sorry. Distance makes 
it even more attractive ; moreover, Nature there 
is never dull, but is continually revealing some- 
thing new. Such a journey cannot but be inter- 
esting. A light wagon, a pair of sure- footed 
horses, an escort who is an accomplished driver, 
an intelligent observer of Nature and familiar 
with the island from his youth, and ‘we are well 
equipped ! 

Nothing can exceed the fresh beauty of the 
early morning in this land of perpetual Summer, 
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as, tuking an carly start, and also taking advan- 
tage of a good road, we skim over several miles at 
a rapid pace. Large fields of waving sugar-cane 
greet us on either side, while beyond are the 
mountains—now rugged and bold, standing as 
silent witnesses of some terrible volcanic up- 
heaval, and again with rounded outlines and 
densely wooded slopes melting away in the cloudy 
distance ; and beyond ail, the sea—ever present 
—‘‘deeply, darkly,” tranqnilly blue. The road 
winds up and down, giving us frequent glimpses 
of deep vallevs, where the loveliest of tropical 
beauty hides itself —where the giant tree - fern 
flourishes, and the creeping-fern overruns every- 
thing in its lavish growth, clothing all with a 
finest net-work of green. But after a time the 
road absorbs our attention — places suygesting 
hair-breadth escapes disturb one’s sense of secur- 
ity, and in spite of repeated assurances from the 
driver that there is ‘‘no danger,” and tho reas- 
suring fact that the sure-footed animals move 
steadily up and down the sharp defiles, we pre- 
fer walking over the worst places, thus varying 
the monotony of a continuous ride. The heat of 
the sun becomes intense, and the glare almost 
blinding. Late in the afternoon a little village 
is reached, nestling among a grove of cocoannts. 
We are now but ten miles from the sands, and 
we gladly halt for a night’s rest. These little 
villages among tho palms are a picturesque feat- 
ure of the island —one wonders whether the 
cocoanuts have sprung up becanse of the village, 
or vice versa. In either case we now accept tho 
grateful shade they offer, and are lulled to sleep 
by the murmur of the sea. How soothing the 
sound to the tired senses! No other such lullaby 
was ever composed, It is Nature’s own, 

Taking an early start next morning, the re- 
mainder of the journey is soon accomplished, our 
road winding for the most part over a sandy 
plain. This plain, bounded on one side by the 
sea, looks barren and uninviting. Indeed, it would 
seem as if nothing of interest could occur in such 
a spot, when suddenly our attention is called to a 
remarkable mirage. Looking toward the sea, in 
full view is a large lake. The few cattle, which 
have been feeding upon the scanty vegetation on 
the plain, are standing upon the edge of the 
water and apparently drinking. They give such 
reality to the scene, indeed, so life-like is this 
body of water, that we find it difficult to believe 
that this is one of Nature’s gross deceptions—an 
illustration of the lines: 


“ Water, water all around— 
And not a drop to drink.” 


Watching the strange disappearance and reap- 
pearance of this phantom lake till lost to view, we 
feel prepared for almost anything unreal; and in 
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this frame of mind we reach the end of the 
island and arrive at the ‘‘ Singing Sand ”—Nature 
ending her work here with this masterpiece. We 
look around. On the right, the ridge forming the 
boundary of the plain we have just crossed rises 
abruptly, and then as suddenly terminates in a 
steep precipice, extending for some miles along 
the sea, and quite impassable. To the left and 
beyond is the sea, while at our feet, and less than 
a thousand feet from the shore, lie a compact 
cluster of sand-hills, covering at least ten acres, 
and rising from fifty to seventy-five feet above 
the surrounding level. The sand composing these 
hills, and also the shore, is white, and appears 
dazzlingly bright in the tropical sun. The sun’s 
rays are welcome, however, for no moisture can 
exist long there, and absolute dryxess is essential 
for any sound. We are told that the sand below 
is mute, and that only on the hills can the sound 
be produced. Climbing the ascent before us, and 
trying the sand at every step, we get at first a 
faint response, and then loud and louder comes 
the sound., For about two-thirds of the way up 
it is crescendo, then it diminishes gradually to 
the top. We soon become skilled in the manipu- 
lation of the sand, for the goddess is silent unless 
properly invoked. ‘This is done by taking up, 
with both hands, a quantity of sand and bringing 
the hands together quickly. The larger the quan- 
tity of sand taken up, the louder the sound and 
deeper the tone. We listen in vain, however, for 
musical notes. Perhaps the ear of science can 
detect them, but to the ordinary ear the sound is 
more like the short bark of a dog than anything 
else familiar—and thus they have received on 
Kauai the name of ‘‘ Barking Sands.” We find 
that. the “bark” is limited to the sand upon a 
few of the hills, and even among these there is a 
great difference in the sounding quality. In 
some cases the sound secks an escape almost as 
if pent up, and again it comes reluctantly and 
slowly. Invariably the sand on the seaward side 
of the hills is mute and the sound is the loudest 
on the landward side, and at that part of the hill 
where the steepest slope is formed. 

The action of the wind would appear to have 
much to do with this phenomenon. Thus the 
wind blows the sand from the sea, causing it to 
fall over the hills on the landward side, and sift- 
ing it in the process to such a degree of purity 
and fineness as to make any mixture of dust im- 
possible. The frequent rains also wash it free 
from all salt. Yet even with these conditions 
fulfilled we do not find uniformity of sound, but, 
on the contrary, & capriciousness which is puz- 
zling. Nothing can be more fascinating than ex- 
perimenting in this spot; the sand which is the 
most responsive having the same appearance and 
lying side by side with that which is mute. 
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Suddenly, while we are thus absorbed, a loud 
noise like thunder is heard. ‘To realize fully the 
startling effect of such a sound, one must be in 
this lonely spot, than which nothing more isolated 
can be imagined. The world seems far away, 
its noises eompletely silenced—in the intensity of 
calm lies the sea, its outline unbroken save by 
two lonely islands in the distance, which but 
make the solitariness more complete. Surely no 
sound can disturb such stillness save the voice of 
the weird spint who haunts the place, and it is 
she who has spoken, for on looking around we see 
that our guide, having thrown himself full length 
upon the sand, is sliding down-hill. The hill is 
steep and the descent swift, and a large quantity 
of sand is displaced at once, producing a loud, 
continuous sound, “Truth seems stranger than 
fiction,” when we find this lifeless mass can thus 
make itself heard, even though the language is 
unintelligible to our ears, 

We could linger indefinitely in this fascinating 
spot, feeling each moment as if some new light 
were about to dawn upon the mystery (though 
our experiments in reality but furnish material 
for further thought and investigation) ; yet a long 
ride is before us, and reluctantly we leave, filled 
with theories and conjectures as to tho variations 
of this phenomenon, as well as to the cause of the 
sound itself. In this land ef romance and legend, 
where the spell of tradition still lingers in the 
very air, it is not difficult to believe that this 
spot may be haunted! As in the whispering 
leaves of Spain the Moors are said to reappear, 
perhaps the ghosts of old Hawaiian warriors have 
taken refuge here, beyond the reach of civiliza- 
tion and Anglo-Saxon rule. But science will 
hardly accept this explanation. It must rely 
upon facts, the most plausible theory depending 
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upon the spherical shape of the particles of sand. 
The singing sand from this spot, as seen under a 
microscope, is found to be of medium but uniform 
fineness, and to be composed almost entirely of 
fragments of shells, while many minute entire 
shells are found in it, These shells being spiral 
in shape, a hollow tube is formed through each 
particle, and the wind passing through these 
tubes produces sound. ‘This theory would seem 
sufficient if all the sand at this spot, having had 
the same formation, had also the same gift of 
sonority. As it is, it only partially covers the 
ground, and we can but feel that there is room 
for research in this most interesting field. The 
exclusiveness of this sand is noticeable, for the 
slightest admixture of dust, or any foreign sub- 
stance, in every case prevents the slightest re- 
sponse. The manner of producing the sound is 
deserving also of notice. The friction of the shoe 
in walking over exceedingly dry sand sometimes 
produces a squeaking sound, But our singing 
sand emits no sound on being walked over. Only 
in contact with itself is sound produced, 

Tt is said that this sand loses its power after 
repeated frictions. However true that may be, 
the barking sand that I carried away and care- 
fully kept for several months still retains its 
sounding quality after repeated trials, It has lost, 
though, the peculiar charm it had in that lonely 
spot, and reminds one of the words of the poet : 

“T brought him home in his nest at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky: 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye.” 

But though the sand will sing for us still, it 
will not speak ; and we feel, as we leave the sub- 
ject, that, though Nature has revealed many of her 
mysteries, she has some secrets still in reserve. 
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QUEBEC. 


By ELizaBpetH TAYLOR. 


Ir was my fate to have my first sight of Quebec 
in an equinoctial storm. From the time when I, 
as a child, had studied the romantic story of 
Montcalm and Wolfe, the scaling of the heights 
above Quebec that memorable September night, 
the battle that followed, and the death of the two 
rival commanders, I had longed to visit Quebec, 
and now at last the time had come. 

The rain was blown in fierce gusts against the 
cabin - windows of the Montreal steamer as it 
passed the dim, misty shores of the St. Lawrence. 


At first there was little to be seen but rain and 
cloud and storm-tossed water ; then the fog parted, 
and I saw the heights of Sillery, looking like a 
lovely vague water-color in its frame of gray mist. 
High up on the rocky cliff stood the church, its 
graceful spire lost to sight among the low-lying 
clouds; at its foot clustered the village houses, 
and down the steep declivity the eye followed the 
winding road till the water-level was reached, with 
its expanse of old wharves fast falling to ruin, the 
lumber-schooners and tug-boats, and the long line 
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my .lodgings, on St. 
Louis Street, it was in - 
a prosaic cab. I had 
not the courage to 
venture to take a 
caléche for my first 
ride in Quebec. My 
impression of the town 
on the way was a little 
disappointing. To one 
not accustomed to the 
sight of the Old World 
cities, it is hard to dis- 
sociate age from pov- 
erty and squalor. Most 
of the picturesque 
places in New York 
are in the very worst 


of habitans’ cottages stretching along the river- 
bank toward Quebec. Here Noel Brulart de Sil- 
lery, Knight of Malta, built, in 1637, one of the 
first Jesuit missions; here the gentle nuns of the 
Hétel Dieu came in 1639, giving up their peace- 
ful convent-life in France for cold and hunger, 
eruel hardship, the fear of the Iroquois Indians, 
the ravages of small-pox, and the company of the 
miserable Indians that gathered about the mis- 
sion. 

A few miles beyond Sillery is Wolfe’s Cove, 
where the English landed, and then comes Que- 
bee. She looked stern and forbidding that morn- 
ing, the gray cliff rising more than 300-feet from 
the water’s edge to where the Citadel crowned the 
heights of Cape Diamond ; the steep house-roofs 
glistening with the rain, the streets and wharves 
almost deserted. It was storming too hard for 
me to leave the boat when we landed, and as we 
lay at the wharf, I watched eagerly all I could see 
from the cabin-windows. There was little of in- 
terest ; one by one the passengers left the boat, 
and the work of unloading the cargo went on 
with great clamor and excitement on the part of 
the French-Canadian deck-hands. As I looked, 
I saw something coming down the street; it 
was—yes, it ‘certainly was, a caléche—the vehicle 
said to be to Quebec what the gondola is to Ven- 
ice. It rattled down the street in a highly satis- 
factory way, just as I had expected it would ; the 
queer little horse galloping in spasmodic jumps, 
the tattered old lining flapping in the wind, the 
driver shouting some incomprehensible French 
maledictions in a delightfully foreign way, filling 
my novelty-loving soul with a serene pleasure. 
My spirits, which had been a little subdued by 
the gloom of the storm, began to revive. This 
was Quebec, after all. 

When at last I left the steamer, and went to 


parts of the city, and 
my first thought of 
Quebec was that it was exceedingly shabby. The 
equinoctial storm must have been responsible for 
this unjust opinion, for in a week’s time I seemed 
to see with different eyes—each queer old street 
was beautiful to me ; I loved every dormer-window 
and irregular tiled roof, and would stand on quiet 
corners and stow away in my brain charming bits : 
a stretch of the St. Lawrence with blue hills be- 
yond ; in the middle distance a stately Lombardy 
poplar, a cannon or fragment of gray wall, and 
nearer still a confusion of glittering tin-tiled roofs 
rising one above another, the attic-windows gay 
with bright geraniums and nasturtiums. Now 
and then a passer-by would glance at that Amer- 
ican standing there, and smile at the enthusiasm 
and delight in her face, but would be pleased with 
it, too, for these Quebeckers love their beautiful 
city, and enjoy the tourist’s appreciation of it. 

What a satisfaction it was to unpack, get out 
the guide-book, and plan the campaign for the 
coming three weeks ; to watch through the deep- 
seated windows the passers-by—now a group of 
seminary boys hurrying to school, with their long 
frock-coats of black cloth, green sashes, and books 
tied up in green flannel; now a peasant woman 
in sack and skirt of homespun, her low shoes and 
white stockings showing as she walked, and her 
broad-brimmed hat that drooped down over her 
shoulders like a great mushroom ; then two Gray 
Nuns gliding by with quick, light step and down- 
cast eyes ; a Jesuit priest with fine, clear-cut feat- 
ures and alert glance; a bevy of bright-haired 
little English girls ; some theological students in 
flapping black hats and loose-flowing gowns; and 
then comes a sudden noise, and a body of cavalry 
dash down the street with clatter and jingle and 
thud of horses’ feet. 

To one who has never been abroad, the age and 
associations of Quebec have a peculiar charm. I 
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fear I took a hard-hearted satisfaction in the fact 
that within a few rods of our house lived in past 
days a Jesuit priest that was killed and eaten by 
the Iroquois ; that within two minutes’ walk was 
the house of Surgeon Arnoux, where Montcalm 
was carried after receiving his mortal wound, and 
the one where the body of General Montgomery 
lay after the unsuccessful attack by our Ameri- 
can troops on the town in 1775. It is a little 
shop now for the sale of newspapers, cakes, fruit 
and curiosities, and I used to buy cookies there, 
and eat them with a positive interest as I looked 
at the smoke-stained old rooms, and tried to im- 
agine the surroundings in the old Revolutionary 
days. Once, by the kindness of the old woman 
in charge, I was allowed to see the back of the 
house from the little garden behind. Jt was a 
delightful subject for a water-color, with time 
and water-stains making patches of cobalt blue 
and changing reds over the battered surface. 
Just behind us was the Convent of the Ursu- 
lines, and the site of the house where Mme. de 
la Peltrie, the foundress of the order in Quebec, 
lived. A history of the community, by one of 
the nuns, gave many suggestions for sight-seeing, 
and after reading the account of the little Church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, in the Lower Town, 
I started on a pilgrimage to the place. It was 
planned by Bishop Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, 
and finished under his successor, Mgr. de St. Val- 
lier, in 1688. In October, 1690, an English ex- 
pedition, commanded by Sir William Phipps, ap- 
peared below the town. Quebec had no soldiers, 
and only 200 male citizens; all the troops had 
been called to Montreal to 
protect that place from the 
Iroquois. Word was sent to 
them, and meantime the good 
nuns at the Ursulines made 
novenas to the patron saint of 
Canada and the holy angels, 
and had Mass said daily. In. 
seeming answer to their 
pravers, contrary winds set 
in, the vessels of the enemy 
were delayed, and when at 
last the fleet reached the city 
the troops from Montreal had 
arrived, and after a vain at- 
tempt to take the town the 
enemy sailed away down the 
river, enduring many disas- 
ters on their way back to Bos- 
ton. The joy of the people 
was great; a procession of 
thanksgiving was made, Te 
Deums were sung, and the 
bishop, in fulfillment of a 
vow, called the little church 
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Notre Dame de la Victoire —*‘ Our Lady of Vic- 
tory.” Every year, on the fourth Sunday of 
October, this anniversary is still kept. 

Again, in 1711, an invasion was feared. | Sir 
Hovenden Walker sailed up the St. Lawrence with 
a large fleet. Again the vows were made and 
help implored, and when dreadful disaster through 
storm and fog fell upon the enemy’s ships, and 
800 men went down to watery graves, the Colo- 
nists of Quebec changed the name from Notre 
Dame de la Victoire to Notre Dame des ¥ictoires, 
and added a portico to the building. My sym- 
pathy with the trials of the besieged was in con- 
flict with the loyalty of a good American to Sir 
William Phipps and Sir Hovenden Walker, the 
first an esteemed citizen of Boston, Mass. 

The surroundings of the church have much 
historic interest. Opposite the entrance lived the 
three Ursulines, the first that came to this coun- 
try, in 1639. Here Mme. Champlain; the young 
and beautiful wife of the founder of Quebec, 
taught the Indians as early as 1620, and here was 
the pillory for the punishment of criminals. The 
church is not far above the river-level, near the 
Champlain Market-place, is surrounded by shops, 
and has, in a little wing, one for the sale of crock- 
ery and glassware. 

The building was open, but there was no one in ° 
it but an old market-woman. She was praying 
quietly in one of the pews. I sat down, and 


looked about; the noise of the streets came in a 
subdued hum to the ears, but there was no other 
sound save the soft whispering of the old woman 
behind me. 


After awhile she arose, kneeled in 
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the aisle and unpacked her large market-basket, 
laying the cabbages and onions on the floor and 
re-arranging them carefully. Then she brought 
out an old bag, and taking from it a copper, put 
it in the little box for the repose of the souls in 
purgatory, and hobbled slowly out of the door. 
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babies—they were hardly more than that—look- 
ing in. They made their way to the holy-water ~ 
fountain, with difficulty reaching it by standing 
on tiptoe, crossed themselves, and then went up 
the broad aisle, hand in hand, to the great altar. 
They knelt on the step before it, while Baby No. 1 
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On the walls were decorations in color, cherubs, 
with pistols and chains and cannon, and long in- 
scriptions in Latin, telling of the founding and 
dedication of the church. 

Soon I heard the door open softly and the pat- 
ter of little feet, and looking about, I saw two 


tried to instruct Baby No. 2 about the proper 
style of folding her hands. This being done to 
their satisfaction, both babies bowed their heads in 
prayer. I wondered what was the nature of the 
petitions they were sending up. It was a strange 
sight; the great glittering altar with its profusion 
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of ornament, the dim church, and the two little 
worshipers, their round flaxen heads not reach- 
ing the altar-railing. By and by curiosity tri- 
umphed over devotion, and they began to com- 
pare notes about the altar-decorations, pointing 
and chattering softly, and choosing, apparently, 
the ones each preferred. Then they arose, still 
clasping hands, and trotting down the aisle, went 
to a little side-chapel, where they looked for a 
while silently at a wax image of our Lord in a 
glass case, of life size, with real hair and beard, 
and showing the cruel wounds in hands and side ; 
then the babies bowed to the altar and left the 
church, and I sat alone in the quiet of the place. 

For three years the Ursulines lived in the old 
store-house opposite the church, but in the year 
1642 they left this poor shelter, and a joyous pro- 
cession of the nuns and their little French and 
Indian scholars, preceded by Father Vimont and 
followed by Father Lalemant, took its way up 
the winding road that is now Mountain Street, to 
the new convent on the hill, where, with thank- 
ful hearts the first Mass of the monastery was 
celebrated. 

It would be a long story to trace the history of 
the Ursulines through the years of toil and pov- 
erty and disease. Their annals are a simple rec- 
ord of sacrifice and heroism, of wars and sieges 
and the conquest of their country ; a record full 
of such romance and tragedy that our country’s 
history seems bare and tame in comparison. 

I had hoped to see the convent, not under- 
standing how strict is the seclusion of a cloister ; 
but I found that to no one less than a Governor- 
general’s wife, or one accompanying her, is that 
privilege granted, so I had to be content with sec- 
ing the parlor, and chapel and chaplain’s recep- 
tion-room. This last apartment was very large 
and beautifully neat, but rather cheerless, On 
the walls was an old painting of the first convent, 
with Indians and soldiers, and Mme. de la Peltrie 
receiving them, standing at the door of her house. 
I saw an old album filled with beautiful work, 
most of it by the nuns; water-colors, photo- 
graphs, illuminations and dainty lettering that 
almost required a magnifying-glass to read it. 
Then the venerable abbé, who has been chaplain 
more than thirty-five years, took me to an ad- 
joining room and showed me the skull of the 
Marquis de Montcalm, preserved carefully in a 
kind of casket, covered with glass. I was inter- 
ested in its shape: it seemed very broad above 
the ears, and well rounded, but the forehead was 
not at all high. Montcalm was buricd in the 
Ursuline Chapel, but the skull was taken up in 
1833. 

I went to Vespers one afternoon, and heard the 
nuns chanting the service out of sight behind the 
black lattice-work that divides them from the rest 


of the worshipers. Sitting there after the service 
was over, I recalled the dreadful time of the siege 


of 1759, when the city was bombarded by the En-. 


glish. It was on the 12th of July that the bat- 
teries first opened on the town from the heights 
of Point Levi, across the river. ‘‘ At the first dis- 
charge,” says the Annalist of the Ursulines, “the 
convent was struck in many places. We passe 
the night before the Blessed Sacrament in such 
terrors as may be imagined.”” The next day, per- 
mission having been obtained, the nuns, with the 
exception of ten who volunteered to remain, left 
the convent, and crossed the low-lying fields that 
stretched between them and the General Hospital, 
in the suburbs of the town. Here, too, were the 
nuns of the I{6tel Dieu, and hundreds of poor 
refugees from the city. Those were times of 
trouble and suspense; during the Summer months 
the siege went on, and at last came the 13th of 
September, when the heights were climbed, the 
battle fought on the Plains of Abraham, the 
French army routed, and poor Montcalm, vainly 
trying to rally his flying troops, and borne with 
them toward the cit¥-walls, was struck by the 
fatal bullet. 

{ow many times, on looking up the street in 
the early morning, when the sunlight was golden 
on St. Louis Gate, have I thought of that dark 
morning when Montcalm rode slowly through, 
and down to the town, mounted on his black 
horse and supported by a soldier on cither side. 
A stream of blood follows: him ; the women 
throng out from the neighboring houses, and one 
cries out: “Oh, my God! my God! the marquis 
igs killed *” “It is nothing—it is nothing!” he 
replies. ‘Do not be tronbled for me, my good 
friends.” Ife is taken to the surgeon Arnoux’s 
house, the wound examined, and he is told that 
it is mortal. “So much the better,” is his an- 
swer, ‘I am happy that I shall not live to see 
the surrender of Quebec.” Those familiar words, 
studied long ago in the little school history, come 
to my mind with a new force as I sit here in the 
chapel where he Jics. I take out the history of 
the Ursulines, and read about the burial of the 
brave marquis the night after his death, which 
took place the morning of the 14th. The writer 
says : ‘ No burial rite could be more solemn than 
that hurried evening service performed by torch- 
light under the dilapidated roof of a sacred asy- 
lum, where the soil had first been laid bare by 
one of the rude engines of war; the grave tones 
of the priests, murmuring the ‘ Libera me, Do- 
mine,’ were responded to by the tears and sighs 
of consecrated virgins, henceforth the guardians 
of the precious deposit. which, but for ‘ inevitable 
fate,’ would have been reserved for some proud 
mausoleum. . . . A few citizens had gathered in, 
and, among the rest, one led by the hand his lit- 
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tle daughter, who, looking into the rough grave, 
saw and remembered, more than three-fourths of 
a century later, the rough wooden box, which was 
all the ruined city could afford to inclose the re- 
mains of her defender. 

«A few days later the city had capitulated. 
The victors enter, behold the ruins they have 
made, and are forced to repair them to find lodg- 
ings for themselves. The Red Cross of St. George 
is flying from the heights of Cape Diamond, in- 
stead of the lily-spotted banner of St. Louis, when 
the Ursulines re-enter the cloister ; it was on the 
21st of September, after an absence of seventy 
days.” 

On the walls of the chapel I can see, in the fast- 
failing light, the simple marble tablet erected by 
Lord Aylmer, Governor - general of Canada, in 
1831: 

HONNEURB 
A 
MONTCALM. 
Le Destin en lui dérobant la Victoire 
L'a récompensé par une mort glorieuse. 


One day I went in search of the Hétel Dien. 
Quebec is not an easy place to find one’s way in, 
and it was after quite a time spent in turning up 
unexpectedly in the wrong places that I found 
myself at the convent and hospital. I opened the 
door, and going in, saw a bell that hung by the 
- side of an opening covered by a kind of metal 
disk or shield, perforated with queer little figures, 
so that the nun inside could see the visitor, but 
could not be seen herself. I rang the bell and 
waited. After awhile I heard a soft rustle, a click, 
as some inside window was opened, and a sweet, 
low voice asked in French my errand. After 
mutual efforts, she with a few English words and 
I with still fewer French ones, we at last under- 
s:ood each other ; a large key was put out through 
un opening that just fitted it; I opened with it a 
door near by, handed back the key, and wént 
through the door, that closed with a spring-lock, 
so that no one could open it from the outside. 

The room was divided into two compartments 
by a wooden grating, and there were seats on 
either side for the nuns and the visitors. Black 
gauze curtains hung inside the grating, and could 
be pushed aside at one’s convenience. From the 
window I could see the garden, which must ‘have 
been very beautiful before the frosts cut down the 
flowers. Tere and there a few hardy hollyhocks, 
asters and rows of sweet peas showed their bright 
blossoms, the trees and shrubs made it gay with 
masses of red and gold, and the stately Lombardy 
poplars stood like sentinels over all, their dark- 
green foliage still untouched. Heavy iron grat- 
ings were in the windows, and the walls must 
have been three feet thick. This was the old 
part of the convent, and here, in the early days, 
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the Jesuit Fathers must have come many times to 
talk with the Mother Superiors about the aifairs 
of the struggling little community. 

The Iroquois Indians were a terror in the fond 
These famous warriors, making stealthy marches 
from their homes in Central New York, would 
descend without warning on the unprotected set- 
tlers along the St. Lawrence. As Parkman says: 
*<In all Canada, no man could hunt, fish, till the 
fields or cut a tree in the forest without peril to 
his scalp. A yell, a volley of bullets, a rush of 
screeching savages, and all was over. The soldiers 
hastened to the spot to find silence, solitude and 
a mangled corpse.” 

The effect of the war on the Canadian Indian 
tribes was terrible. From the Saguenay River to 
Lake Nipissing they dared not plant crops or 
hunt, for fear of their enemies ; their spirit was © 
broken, and they implored help of the French, 
flocking to Quebec, and giving themselves up 
humbly to the teachings of the missionaries. 

Between the years 1646 and 1661 nine Jesuit 
priests had suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
the Iroquois. One of my errands to the Hétel 
Dieu was to see the bust of Father Jean de Bre- 
beuf, which is kept in the convent. Father 
Brebeuf is a conspicuous figure in this age of 
heroic men. Of commanding figure, an iron will 
and a fine mind, he devoted all his energies to 
the work of carrying the faith among the Huron 
Indians. From 1626 till 1649 he labored among 
them, and at last, on the 16th of March, a party 
of the Iroquois descended on the mission of Ste. 
Marie, near Georgian Bay, in the Huron country, 
and he and his companion, Father Lalemant, 
with many of their Indian converts, suffered a 
death of the most frightful tortures that the in- 
genuity of their captors could devise. There is 
no need of dwelling on the dreadful scene. It is 
enough to say that the four hours of torture that 
passed before Father Brebeuf died were borne 
with a heroism and fortitude that amazed the In- 
dians, accustomed though they were to the sto- 
icism of their Indian captives. Through it all, 
his thoughts were for his poor converts ; and as 
he died, the savages came in a crowd to drink his 
blood, believing that with it they would become 
sharers in his wonderful bravery. 

Parkman speaks of his death in these words: 
“Thus died Jean Brebeuf, the founder of the 
Huron Mission, its truest hero and its greatest 
martyr. He came of noble race. the same. it is 
said, from which the English Earl of Arundel 
sprung, but never had the mailed barons of his 
line confronted a fate so appalling with so pro- 
digious a constancy. To the last he refused to 
flinch, and his death was the astonishment of his 
murderers.” 

But while ITeat in the quiet of the old room, 
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and thought of those days of sorrow and suspense, 
a figure in white glided in and sat down by the 
grating, and a pleasant voice asked my errand in 
very good English. With Father Brebeuf’s dread- 
ful death still fresh in my mind, it was quite a 
shock to hear her reply: ‘‘ Ah, yes, dear Father 
Brebeuf. Yes, you shall see him; he stays in 
the convent, you know; but I will see if I can 
bring him in here to you.” Then she went to 
ask permission 
of the Mother 
Superior, and 
soon returned, 
bringing with 
her the beauti- 
ful silver bust. 
It was of life 

- size and exqui- 
site workman- 
ship, and full of 
the expression 
of the indomita- 
ble will and re- 
finement that 
characterized 
the mun. 

The Mother 
Superior had 
given me _ per- 
mission to see 
the hospital, 
and when the 
nun went to re- 
turn the bust, 
she sent a do- 
mestic to bring 
me to the wards, 
where she was 
to meet me. On 
the way I caught 
a glimpse of the _ 
great kitchen, 
the deep win- 
dow-seats full of 
flowers, and the 
floor covered 
with cheerful- 
looking cata- 
langues, or peas- 
ant carpeting, and old blue china on the shelves 
and tables. Through the windows one could see 
the steep-roofed stone barns, looking like those 
of Normandy, with their red doors and window- 
sashes, and racks outside for the cattle. 

We went through one of the wards, with its 
long rows of beds on either side, covered with 
pretty homespun coverlets, and with neat blue- 
and-white curtains that could be drawn about 
them. Opening out of the ward was a kind of 
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ante-chamber, with one or two beds and tables 
and chairs in it, and at one end. a large ‘semi- 
circular opening reaching to the floor, and look- 
ing down into the chapel. It could be entirely 
closed with heavy shutters, but at that time one 
of them was open, and several old women were 
kneeling on the floor by the window and praying. 
We could see in the nuns’ choir, behind the grat- 
ings and black gauze curtains, the nuns at prayer, 
and hear the low 
murmur of their 
voices. 

Then the nun 
showed me a 
window looking 
out on the 
grounds of the 
convent, where 
the little grave- 
yard of the good 
Mothers is. 
Here they are 
laid, side by 
side, and the 
ground leveled, 
but a careful 
record is kept 
of the graves. 
They are ailow- 
ed to rest in the 
earth only 
twenty years, 
and are then 
taken up and 
placed in a vault 
below the con- 
vent. 

I asked about 
the old- blue 
‘china I had seen 
on the way to 
the wards, and 
the nun said she 
would show me 
what they used 
at table in the 
cloister. So she 
brought out an 
old pewter dish 
shaped like a soup-plate, that was for the meat and 
vegetables ; then a pewter porringer, with long, 
ear-like handles on either side, that was for the 
soup ; and two birch-bark dishes made years and 
years ago by the nuns themselves—a tiny one for 
salt and a larger size for bread. She told me 
they had many of these birch-bark dishes of all 
sizes, from large ones holding half a bushel to 
the little salt-dishes. They were very convenient 
for holding dry articles, and, when painted in- 
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SILVER BUST OF FATHER JEAN DE BREBEUF, IN 
THE HOTEL DIEU CONVENT. 


side, were useful for anything. Each nun takes 
care of her own dishes after the meals are over, 
and replaces them in a little drawer in the table 
where she sits. 

The Hospitalicre Nuns came to Quebec with the 
Ursulines in 1639. The first three years and a 
half were spent in Sillery, a convent for them 
having been built after their arrival by the Du- 
chesse d’Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Richelieu. 
The danger of capture by the Iroquois became so 
great in 1644 that the nuns were obliged to leave 
their home and move to Quebec. Traces of the 
primitive building are still to be seen in Sillery, 
and the locality is now called ** Convent Cove.” 

In 1755 the Hétel Dieu in Quebec was burned, 
and ‘the Hospitali¢res, forty-nine in number, took 
refuge with the Ursulines. On two occasions, in 
1655 and 1686, had the Ursuline Convent been 
destroyed by fire, and the nuns of the Hétel Dieu 
had welcomed their destitute sisters. Now their 
kindness was rewarded ; for three weeks the two 
communities lived together, the Hospital Nuns 
then removing to temporary quarters in the Jes- 
uit College. 

About a mile and a half from the heart of the 
city is the General IHospital, situated on the banks 
of the St. Charles, near the place where Jacques 
Cartier wintered in 1535. The nuns in charge 
are also Hospitali¢res, and it was here that Colo- 
nel Benedict Arnold was carried, wounded. in the 
knee, at the time of the attack on Quebec, De- 


cember 31st, 1775, when he and General Richard 
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Montgomery made their gallant though disas- 
trous attempt to take the city. With dreadful 
toil and danger, the little body of Americans 
made their way through the dense forests that 
stretched between the New England frontier and 
Quebec. One place after another had been taken 
by them, but in this disastrous failure and the 
death of the brave Montgomery all was lost. 

In the blinding snow-storm, about five o’clock 
in the morning, Montgomery led his men from 
Wolfe’s Cove along the road toward the foot of 
Mountain Street, where Colonel Arnold, march- 
ing from the St. Roch suburbs, was to join him 
with a body of troops. While passing under 
Cape Diamond, General Montgomery was stopped 
by a barricade, and at the first discharge of a 
cannon planted there by the Canadians, Mont- 
gomery and his two aids, McPherson and Cheese- 
man, were killed, and the troops fell back. In 
the confusion of the storm and the retreat, Mont- 
gomery’s body was left behind, and the snow 
drifted over it. Later in the day the frozen re- 
mains were discovered by the victors. 

Arnold’s men, while marching through Sault 
au Matelot, found their way barricaded also; - 
their guns were rendered useless by the driving 
storm, the heavy drifts threw the men into dis- 
order, and in this plight they were surrounded 
on all sides by the Canadian troops. They fought 
desperately, but were overpowered, and over 400 
men taken prisoners, while the remnant retreated 
toward the General Hospital. 

Montgomery was buried by the Governor and 
Council of Quebec, with all the honors of war, at 
the foot of the road leading up to the Citadel. In 
the year 1818 permission was given by the Cana- 
dian Government for the removal of the body to 
New York. Two years before his death, Mont- 
gomery had been married to Janet, daughter of 
Robert Livingston. Ife had purchased a beauti- 
ful place on the Hudson, and looked forward with 
much pleasure to passing the years after the war 
on it. Forty-three years after his death his 
widow, standing on the veranda of the Montgom- 
ery Place, watched silently and alone the flotilla 
of boats that bore the body of her husband to, its 
last resting-place in St. Paul’s Church-yard, in 
New York city. She was found lying uncon- 
scious after the boats had passed. 

The General Hospital was founded by the sec- 
ond Bishop of Quebec, Mgr. de St. Vallier, and 
was begun in 1691. The nuns of the Hotel Dieu 
and the Ursulines took refuge here at the time of 
the siege of 1759, and the people driven from 
their homes in the city swelled the number to 
nearly 800 persons. 

Every place, the barns, the sheds and out- 
houses were crowded with them and their effects. 
Later, at the time of the battle, when the church 
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was taken for a hospital, the only vacant spot was 
the nuns’ choir, where Mass was said, the Bishop 
de Ponttriand coming daily from Charlesbourg 
to officiate, and to help the poor sufferers. 

With great anxiety the nuns and refugees 
watched the distant city; they could see the 
burning of the Cathedral and many dwelling- 
houses, and the destruction of the cottages and 
churches along the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

At midnight, the day after the defeat of the 
* French army, the Hospital was surrounded by a 
detachment of Scotch Highlanders under Captain 
McDonell, who gave his word that the inmates 
should not be harmed. 

One bright October morning I found my way, 
through the Lower Town and the quaint streets in 
the suburbs, to the Hospital. Iasked at the grat- 
ing if I could see the place, and was told that 
some one would be sent to conduct me to it, and 
soon an old woman in a close black cap appeared, 
and we started off together on a tour of inspec- 
tion. There were the same thick walls, deep 
window-seats, great oaken beams, and furniture 
beautifully carved, that I had seen at the Hotel 
Dieu. They have never had a fire here, and keep 
ell their treasures unharmed. 

We went into a long, large room, filled with 
rows of comfortable, clean-looking beds, covered 
with bright home-made coverlets ; then into an- 
other large room, with only a few beds, and with 
chairs and _ tables, 
pictures of saints 
on the walls, and a 
little shrine at one 
end. Old women in 
homespun dresses 
and little shoulder- 
shawls and close 
black caps sat here 
and there, chatting 
and knitting, while 
a golden light re- 
flected from the yel- 
low maples outside 
made the room 
bright. Around a 
piano in one corner 
was a group of 
nuns practicing 
songs for some com- 
ing festivity. 

Then we went on, 
and saw the great 
clean kitchen, and 
all the wards, each 
one with its name 
put up over the 
door —‘‘ Salle Ste. 
Anne,” “Salle Ste. 
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Marthe,” “ Salle Ste. Elisabeth,” etc. We climbea 
innumerable flights of stairs, up into the old 
garrets, where, under time-colored beams, stood 
row after row of chests containing the linen and 
clothes of the community, each one carefully 
labeled with its name in French; then to the 
weaving-room, where my attendant asked if we 
could be admitted. She seemed to stand much 
in awe of these grim old weavers, and we stood 
meekly outside as they consulted together, ais 
decided that we could come in. 

There in the dusky room were a number of 
queer old women, reminding me of Michael An- 
gelo’s ‘‘ Fates ” as they worked swiftly and silently 
on the great looms. Piles of bright catalangues 
stood in one corner, and large wicker baskets 
held quantities of rags prepared for the workers. 
What is there about weaving, I wonder, that im- 
presses one so? Spinning on the little wheels is 
quite a different matter; that was being done in 
some cozy little nooks in the corridors, and the 
spinners were jolly old ladies, and they noddeé 
and laughed, and their cap-strings flew about as 
they worked. 

The bed-linen and most of the dress-materials 
are made in the house by the nuns, and patients 
that are able to work, for this is a hospital for 
«‘ineurables,” and many old people that would 
not be considered fit subjects for ordinary hospi- 
tals here find a comfortable home, and are able 
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to perform light tasks, and help the kind nuns. 
Not long ago an old man died here who had been 
with them for sixty-three long years, a helpless suf- 
ferer. 

I was invited to come again on the following 
day, on the occasion of the “ golden wedding,” 
_ the fiftieth anniversary of the taking of the veil 
by one of the nuns, so at the hour appointed I 
went with a friend. We found, to our disap- 
pointment, that through some change of pro- 
gramme, an address and a little play acted by 
three of the patients were over; but we were in 
time for the old women’s dinner, and I helped 
wait on them; 
stood up in line 
with the nuns, a 
plate in hand, 
which was filled 
by the nuns who 
were distributing 
the viands. It 
was a sight for an 
artist—the room 
with the great 
rafters, quaint, 
carved furniture, 
long tables filled 
with rows of old 
women, their 
black caps bob- 
bing up and down 
as they ate and 
talked with one 
another, while the 
nuns, in their 
pretty, creamy- 
white dresses, 
went to and fro 
attending them. 

At the close of 
“the meal it was 
time for prayers, 
and in a twink- 
ling every nun 
who had been 
laughing and talking a moment before drew her 
veil down over her face, fell into line, and glided 
quietly through the room and into the chapel. 
It was done with the precision of trained soldiers, 
but with much more grace. 

Afterward, we had music in one of the wards 
for our benefit. A young lady—one of the pa- 
tients—played on the piano, and sang a plaintive 
appeal to St. Joseph; and a little girl—though 
aged forty years—in a long pinafore, with short 
hair, played on the violin, and sang the ‘* Mar- 
seillaise ” with great spirit. After that they 
both played a jig, which so inspired a very 
stout old lady that she came out on the floor 
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and began to dance, and was followed by a little 
dwarf—a woman. The old lady danced well ; 
she took all the steps, and her bright eyes twink- 
led, and her cap got askew, and she was a great 
contrast to the little dwarf, who danced quietly, 
and with a certain quaint grace, looking off with 
great, sad eyes. But the old lady was very stout, 
and her enthusiasm could not prevent her breath 
from getting short, and she had to retire, quite 
exhausted. 

The room was gay with bright tarlatan, arti- 
ficial flowers, and mottoes in French on the walls, 
and the patients all seemed to enjoy heartily this 
little festival, that 
broke so pleas- 
antly the mo- 
notony of their 
lives. 

One of the 
nuns, who has 
written a history 
of the Hospital, 
hearing on my 
former visit that I 
was interested in 
General Mont- 
gomery, had 
taken the trouble 
to look all through 
the convent rec- 
ords to tell me 
more about him. 
She spoke of him 
in the most cor- 
dial terms, and of 
his kindness and 
consideration of 
them when the 
Hospital was in 
his hands. She 
said, earnestly, 

““We have the 
highest esteem for 
General Mont- 
gomery,” speak- 
ing as if they all knew him personally. She 
told me that at one time, when he was in great 
need of more room for his wounded men, he asked 
if there were any other apartments he could have. 
The Mother Superior took him to the door that 
opened into the cloister, and said, ‘‘ Yes, there 
are rooms here ;” but the general would not even 
step inside, and replied, hastily: ‘‘I could not 


_think of depriving you of any one of your rooms,” 


and he always did all in his power to prevent 
their suffering inconvenience or annoyance. It. 
was pleasant to see the warmth with which she 
spoke in his praise. 

ZI came very near acting worse than General 


Montgomery. One of 
the nuns was showing 
me through the wards, 
when we came to a door 
through which she 
passed. I supposed I 
was to follow her, not 
understanding that it 
led into the cloister. So 
I stepped forward and 
actually put one foot 
within those hallowed 
precincts ; only one, 
however; three nuns 


standing near gave a ~ 


little scream, ran for- 
ward, and I was seized 
upon and was back in a 
twinkling. Then they 
all Janghed heartily, and 
accepted my apologies, 
and I suppose there was 
no harm done. 

Soon after, we said 
good-by to the kind 
Hospitaliéres, and drove 
away toward Quebec, 
feeling as if we had 
spent a morning in the 
eighteenth century. 


TEETH. 

By ANDREW WILSON. 

Ir one were asked to 
construct a category of 
his bodily belongings, it 
is more than likely he 
would classify teeth with 
bones. There would 
seem, at first sight, 
ample grounds for thus 
placing teeth among the 
skeletal elements of our 
frames. They are cer- 
tainly hard and bone- 
like, and they are at- 
tached to bones in an in- 
timate fashion enough ; 
yet, for all that, they are 
not bones in any sense, 
and are far removed 
from the category of the 
parts which claim kin- 
dred with skull and 
spine. The true test of 
the nature of anything 
living is to be found in 
its development. 
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Indeed, as applied to things which are not living, 
or of human manufacture, this aphorism applies 
with equal force. What a tooth really is (as we 
shall presently note) can only be settled by watch- 
ing it grow; and I apprehend it is undeniable 
that a pin or a pen may be best understood ufter 
it has been traced through the manifold processes 
and operations whereby the piece of steel or iron 
is changed from its raw, rough state into the 
manufactured product. This is only another way 
of saying that the development or “‘ becoming ” 
of an animal or plant repeats and reproduces for 
us the history of its race; and that, at least, has 
grown to be a fixed axiom of natural history sci- 
ence. Applied to our tooth, let us see what in- 
formation about the nature of that strncture its 
birth and begetting may afford. 
The first indications of the teeth are found in 
@ groove which is formed along the jaw in the 
situation to be occupied by the future dental 
supply. From the floor of this groove spring as 
many little projections (or papill@) as there are to 
e teeth. Each papilla is really a little,mold on 
which the tooth grows, and later on we find the 
groove closing above to form a tube, while it be- 
comes also divided crosswise, so that each papilla 
comes to be contained within a separate little cav- 
ity or ‘‘tooth-sac.” Meanwhile, certain import- 
ant changes are occurring in the tooth-sac at its 
upper portion. A curious growth begins to ap- 
pear above the tooth-papilla, and this dives down- 
ward to meet the latter structure. The new 
growth is the enamel-germ of the tooth, which 
finally forms a kind of cap on the top of the pa- 
pilla, and is then known as the enamel-organ. 
Meanwhile, on the papilla the dentine, or ivory 
substance of the tooth, has been forming. Blood- 
vessels, plentifully supplied to the little projec- 
tion, bring the mineral matters required for the 
building of the tooth. Finally, we find the pa- 
pilla itself to be converted into the pulp of the 
future tooth; and when its development has been 
completed we sce the toath appearing above its 
sac in the gum, and duly located in its socket in 
the jaw. Its body consists of ivory; its top has 
been covered with bright, shining enamel] by the 
enamel-organ ; while internally it is nourished by 
the delicate pulp (formerly the papilla), and thus- 
wise tooth-development is completed. The first 
teeth, formed in this way, are succeeded, as every- 
body knows, by a second set. The second teeth, 
however, grow in similar fashion to their prede- 
cessors. There appear little cavities, or sacs, at 
the sides of those in which the first teeth grow: 
and in these second sacs the germs of the perma- 
nent teeth begin to be developed. Thus our sec- 
ond teeth are being formed and prepared long 
before our first teeth are ready to take their de- 
parture. When the latter begin to drop out, their 
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successors push their way to the front to occupy 
the vacant places. ‘The work of getting rid of 
our first teeth is hastened not only by their nat- 
ural degeneration, but also by the action of spe- 
cial microscopic cells or masses of living matter, 
which actually eat up the substance of the fangs, 
and thus, like hidden enemies, contrive the de- 
struction of the useless parts. 

How, it may be asked, does this curious history 
of tooth-making teach us the nature of our teeth ? 
The answer to this question is readily fortheom- 
ing. We may primarily note the nature of the 
structure which forms the tooth. ‘This structure 
is the papilla itself, and this, in turn, it is clear 
is simply part and parcel of the skin of the body 
fulded inward at the mouth, and made more del. 
icate as becomes its altered situation. ‘Tecth ure. 
therefore, truly skin-structures. They are pro- 
duced by a skin-layer, and, if they are parts of 
the skeleton at all, it is certain they must belong 
to the outer or skin-skeleton, and not to the true 
or bony parts of our frames. But an outer skel- 
eton is as much a reality of animal bodies as are 
the bones. Think of the scales of fishes, the 
armor of the crocodile, or, in our own class, of 
the armadillo with its beny plates, and the pango- 
lin with its scales. Or, turning to ourselves, what 
are nails and hairs but parts of the outer skele- 
ton, and, as such, formed by the skin-lavers ? 
Teeth, then, although produced by a deeper layer 
of the skin than that which gives origin to the 
nails and hair, are really first cousins to these 
structures, and in the list of relatives of our teeth 
we may also rank and ivelude the feathers of 
birds. In truth, the real c..éerence between nails, 
hairs and feathers, on the one hand, and teeth 
on the other, is not so much a variation in the 
manner of making them, but, one in the way of 
material. The feather, nail and hair are all horny 
in nature ; while the tooth, as we have seen, is of 
mineral composition ; yet their likeness in point 
of development is so close that no doubt of close 
relationship of all four structures can be enter- 
tained. 

In other respeets than that presented by their 
manner of making, teeth offer a curious study. 
We possess two sets, it is true; but when we lose 
any of the members of our second set the dentist 
has to be called in to supplement by the exercise 
of his art the deficiencies of nature or of disease. 
Not so is it with many of our lower neighbors. 


The fishes, for instance, not only possess teeth, 


as rule, on every bone which enters into the com- 
position of the mouth, but show an endless sue- 
cession of these organs. Whole crops of new teeth 
replace the old or worn-out ones as long as the 
fish lives. That staid repfile, the crocodile, is 
provided with a similarly plentiful tooth-supply, 
since we find tooth after tooth being formed from 
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below upward in its jaws, and the germs of future 
teeth may be seen, two and three deep, long be- 
fore the tooth in existence (which these germs are 
destined to replace) has come to the end of its 
tether. Human deficiencies in the way of teeth, 
however, hardly end thus. For if all stories be 
true, the man of the future will possess at least 
four teeth fewer than we exhibit to-day. In our 
full set we possess thirty-two teeth, sixteen in 
each jaw, and of these the last or hindmost grind- 
ers are known as the ‘‘ wisdom-teeth,” presum- 
ably from a somewhat sarcastic notion that their 
advent (often delayed till very late in life) is con- 
temporaneous with the acquirement of -mental 
wariness and intellectual worth. 

Now, it is pretty certain that the wisdom-teeth 
of civilized races are showing signs and symptoms 
not only of premature decay, but likewise of abor- 
tive development. That is to say, they exhibit a 
tendency to come to nothing in the way of devel- 
opment. ‘They often appear as mere vestiges of 
respectable teeth, and are extracted without diffi- 
culty. So, also, they will persist in coming into 
the jaw when their twenty-eight predecessors are 
all comfortably settled. Like the entrance of a 
fat man into an omnibus which is already com- 
fortably filled, under the conductor’s chronic de- 
lusion that there is “‘ room for one,” the wisdom- 
teeth as often as nut upset the harmony of the 
whole set. There is no room for them in the jaw, 
which is being shortened as’ becomes civilization, 
and the last molars are therefore taking to them- 
selves the hint, and making themselves scarce, 
with as goad a grace as they may. What the man 
of the future will be like, nobody (save certain 
ardent biologists) can presume to say; but I be- 
lieve a period is predicted for us when our race— 
Tam glad to think I need not say “‘ we” person- 
ally—will be both toothless and hairless, when 
our putriment will consist of concentrated liquid 
foods only (Bovril will have its great era then), 
and when we shall possess more brain and less 
body) than now. Mr. Du Maurier may find a 
topic for his pencil in depicting this view of the 
-man of the future. Le will not be a pretty an- 
imal, and possibly his philosophy and his brain- 
swelling will make him decidedly plain in appear- 
ance. If such be the state of things predicted by 
science and heralded by the disappearance of our 
wisdom-teeth, let us at least be thankful that we 
shall ngt be there to sce. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS A PRESERVER 
OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES, 


Tue present state of perfection of the Edison 
phonograph has led Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, of 
Boston, to attempt some experiments with it on 


our New England Indians, as a means of preserv- 
ing languages which are rapidly becoming extinct. 
‘““T made a visit,” he says, **to Calais, Me., and 
was able, through the kindness of Mrs. W. Wal- 
lace Brown, to take upon the phonograph a col- 
lection of records illustrating the language, foll: 
lore, songs and counting-out rhymes of the Passz- 
maquoddy Indians. My experiments met with 
success, and I was able not only to take the ree- 
ords, but also to take them so well that the Indians 
themselves recognized the voices of other mem- 
bers of the tribe who had spoken the day before. 

“One of the most interesting records which 
was made was the song of the snake-dance, sung 
by Noel Josephs, who is recognized by the Passa- 
maquoddies as the best acquainted of all with this 
song ‘of old time.’ Te is always the leader in 
the dance, and sang it in the same way as at its 
last. celebration. ; 

*T also took upon the same wax cylinder on 
which the impressions are made his account of 
the dance, including the invitation which pre- 
cedes the ceremony. 

“In addition to the song of the snake-dance, I 
obtained on the phonograph an interesting trade- 
song, and a ‘Mohawk war-song’ which is very 
old. Several other songs were recorded. Many 
interesting old folk-tales were also taken. In 
some of these there occur ancient songs with 
archaic words, imitation of the voices of animals, 
old and young. An ordinary conversation be- 
tween two Indians, and a counting-out. rhyme, 
are among the records made. 

* IT found the schedules of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology of great value in my work, 
and adopted the method of giving Passamaquoddy 
and English words consecutively on the cylinders. 

‘©The records were all numbered, and the an- 
nouncemeit of the subject made on each in En- 
glish. Some of the stories filled several cylinders, 
but there was little difficulty in making the 
changes necessary to pass from one to the other, 
and the Indians, after some ‘practice, were able 
to ‘make good records’ in the instrument. 
Thirty-six cylinders were taken in all. One 
apiece is sufficient for most of the songs and for 
many of the short stories. The longest story 
taken was a folk-tale, which occupies nine cylin- 
ders, about ‘Podump? ind * Pook-jin-Squiss,’ the 
‘Black Cat and the Toad Woman,’ which has 
never been published. In a detailed report of my 
work with the phonograph in preserving the Pas- 
samaquoddy language I hope to give a transla- 
tion of this interesting story.” 

These ** voices from the past,” speaking cent- 
uries hence to the highly civilized descendants of 
the Passamaquoddies, may tell them the story of 
their tribe in the original language preserved by 
the phonograph. 
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“WE WALKED BACK A SHORT DISTANCE, THE TEAM DRAGGING THE CRIPPLED 
COACH TO A POINT WHERE A NEW WHEEL WAS FITTED ON.” 


“HELD UP.” 


By LIEUTENANT R. H. JAYNE. 


CoLONEL MATT GRUBBENS, of Little Rock, 
Ark., was mixed up in a little occurrence which 
could never be repeated—that is, in the original 
latitude—for, a few weeks later, the Narrow-gauge 
Railway was opened between that point and Mal- 
vern, on the Iron Mountain Road, and the stage- 
coach that used to connect the Springs with Lit- 
tle Rock was hauled off forever. 


«© One day,” said the colonel, “the stage leay- 
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ing Hot Springs for the capital 
of the State was several hours 
later than usual. The fact is, 
it ought to have set out at an 
early hour in the forenoon, but it 
was detained by a couple of ac- 
cidents that threatened at one 
time to postpone the journey until 
next day. 

‘““We made the start in time, 
but on the outskirts of Hot 
Springs the hind wheel went down 
with a crash, and we clambered 
out very much ina hurry. However, no one was 
hurt, and the company were always prepared for 
that kind of an accident. We walked back a 
short distance, the team dragging the crippled 
coach to a point where a new wheel was fitted 
on. Then we clambered into our places again, 
and were off, in as high spirits as ever. 

“A half-mile out of town what should the 
coach do but collapse once more! This time it 
was the front axle which snapped in two like a 
pipe-stem. 

«©The horses plunged, and but for the skill and 
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coolness of Burt Bunker, the driver, some of the 
passengers would have suffered. 

“This accident was so serious that a couple— 
I being one of them—advocated giving up the 
trip until the morrow; but the other three, as 
well as the driver, were anxious to go on. and 
Burt declared that he would land us in Little 
Rock if he broke down a half-dozen more times 
on the way, though of necessity he would be 
several hours late in reaching our destination. 

“That ended the discussion. Once more we 
clambered out, and prepared to make ourselves 
comfortable until the return of Burt with a new 
axle, the provoking feature being that he gener- 
ally curried one of those indispensables with him, 
but happened to have none on that day. 

“Burt rode one of the horses, and told us he 
would not be gone more than an hour. In the 
office of the company at Hot Springs, as well as 
Little Rock, was every part of a stage-coach, so 
that a breakdown was easily remedicd, since, as 
I have said, it was the custom of the coaches to 
carry a duplicate of the principal parts of cach 
vehicle. 

“I must now tell you about our passengers. 
They consisted of three gentlemen, besides myself 
and a lady. The last was a handsome brunette, 
with the finest eyes I ever saw, and she was as 
bright as a new dollar. She chatted and laughed, 
and made light of the accident, and became a 
general favorite before we were out of sight of 
Hot Springs. Indeed, I am satisfied that the 
insistence of the others that the journey should 
be continued in the face of all disconragements 
was mainly due to the anticipated pleasure of 
her society all the way. 

“T couldn’t blame them, for there was no 
denying that Miss Grierson was one of the most. 
charming of her sex. Lad I been twenty years 
younger, and without a wife of my own, I think 
that I should have succumbed before her fasci- 
nating self. 

‘*One of the men was Major Dacres, an old 
army officer like myself. He was suffering from 
so many wounds that he walked with great diffi- 
culty, through the aid of a heavy cane, but he 
was one of the grittiest soldiers that went 
through the late war. 

“The third gentleman was a dudish young 
man with a large nose, no chin, eveglasses and 
an effeminate voice. He was dressed exquisitely, 
and it was evident that he was completely capt- 
ured by the charms of Miss Grierson. 

The fourth male passenger was Mr. Hawley, 
also a young man, fine-looking. plainly dressed, 
but diffident. I learned that he was on his way 
to San Antonio, where he had an invalid brother, 
whom he intended to bring back to his home in 
St. Louis. 
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“No doubt he was as much smitten by the 
sweet young lady as was the foppish Mr. Hol- 
brook, who loudiy announced that he was on his 
way to the Lone Star State to look after a ranch 
which he thought of buying and presenting to a 
friend of his. In fact, Holbrook did most of the 
talking, Mr. Hawley contenting himself with sly 
glances at the lady, and occasional chats with the 
rest of us. 

“«*Now. if I were superstitious,’ said I, when 
the driver had at last repaired the coach and we 
started forward again, ‘I would say that this sec- 
ond breakdown is ominous of evil.’ 

“«¢Qh, pshaw ! remarked Holbrook, in his airy 
manner, as he flipped his trousers-legs with his. 
thin cane, ‘any man that believes in signs, as they 
are called, is simply a fool, that’s all.’ 

«But this road is not without its real dan- 
gers,’ remarked Major Dacres. ‘You may have 
heard that the James and Younger boys stopped 
this very stage only a few weeks ago.’ 

“©*Qh, ves. I’ve heard all about that,’ replied 
Holbrook, in the same superciliougs manner ‘It’s 
the greatest puzzle to me that a single man, or 
even two of them, are allowed to stop a stage full 
of passengers, most of them with weapons in their 
hands; and yet they tamely submit like so many 
children.’ 

“<*You know, sir,’ I ventured, ‘the trouble is 
that, when the robbers do appear, it is with such 
suddenness that the passengers haven’t time to 
rally or organize for defense.* 

“* Pudge * returned Holbrook. ‘What do they 
want of time? All they have to do is to open on 
the knaves ; it stands to reason that, in a fusillade 
of that kind, the side that has the . 10st shots is 
going to win; that is, if there is any kind of 
shooting.’ : 

“* Suppose that we should be attacked or helc 
up by road-agents on this trip ” 

“* Begad, but I wish we would ! returned Hol- 


‘brook, with a meaning look at the smiling Miss 


Grierson. ‘I always go prepared,’ he added, draw- 
ing a revolver from his pocket. and holding it up 
for us to admire. ‘I’m pretty good with that, 
and I wouldn’t like a better chance than to have 
a duel with one or two of those fellows.’ 

“The young man looked so thirsty for gore 
that Iam quite sure Miss Grierson was impressed 
by his valiant demeanor. 

“* Well,” I observed, with a sigh, ‘the days of 
the road-agents are about over. The railway lines 
are securing so much of the travel that the lum- 
bering coaches will soon disappear, though it is 
likely that some of the trains themselves will be 
held up before the fellows fold their tents and de- 
part. And so, my friend, you would like a brush 
with some of those gentry ? 

“¢ Nothing would suit me better,’ he answered, 
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with a smirk and smile at the bright-eyed Miss 

Grierson ; ‘I would like to show the public that 
there is ove man that can’t be scared by any such 
fol-de-rol as that.’ 

*«Tt was less than an hour later, while we were 
descending the gully a short distance from Mal- 
vern, that Burt Bunker drew up his horses with 
such a vigorous ‘Whoa’ that we all started and 
looked out of the coach to learn the cause. 

*<€ We’ve had two accidents,’ said I, ‘and it’s 
about time the third came along.’ 

‘* But it was worse than that. 

“* Hands up, gentlemen ! 

“In the gathering gloom we discerned the 
figure of a man standing at the road-side, with a 
Winchester rifle in his hands. It was not lev- 
eled at us, but, doubtless being at full cock, was 
held in front of him, so that it could be raised 
and fired in a twinkling at whomsoever might 
choose to disobey or dispute the commands of the 
individual in the broad-brimmed sombrero of a 
Texan cowboy. 

‘‘To say that we were paralyzed would be to 
put it mildly. The major and I sat motionless, 
while the driver turned his head, and said, ina 
husky, excited undertone : 

“© Bor God’s sake, don’t make a fight! 
first one that does so will be riddled !’ 

“¢<Tf that’s the case,’ said Holbrook, between 
his chattering teeth, ‘it won’t do to resist. You 
are a gentleman of experience, Mr. Bunker, and I 
think your advice is good.’ 

“© Out with you.” called the road-agent, tak- 
ing a step toward us. ‘If you obey orders, you 
won’t be hurt; but if you kick, I'll bore you 
through. Halloa! what’s that ?’ 

«Something like a bundle of clothing pitched 
out on the road and fell into a heap. It was the 
trembling Holbrook, who hastily clambered to 
his feet, so terrified that he could scarcely stand. 

«T stepped out, and the major next, the latter 
helping Miss Grierson to the ground. 

“‘*¢ Halloa ? called the agent; ‘you’ve got a 
lady with you, I see. I beg her pardon,’ he 
added, bowing with the grace of a cavalier ; ‘ but 
she will not be disturbed, and I must apologize 
for the inconvenience I cause her; it will last 
only a few minutes.’ 

*¢¢Tt would last a shorter time than that,’ she 
said—and I thought I could see the flash of her 
eyes in the gloom—‘if I had a pistol. I would 
not stand here like these cowards, and submit to 
be robbed by one man. Mr. Holbrook,’ she added, 
indignantly, ‘you have been saying that nothing 
would please you better than a chance to show 
the world you were not afraid of these robbers ; 
you have a pistol, and here is the chance.’ 

“¢¢ Oh, Miss Grierson, be careful, or you will 
make this dreaaful man angry: I—I—I—was 
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joking—that is, I meant that—if—I had time I 
might—argue the matter with them.’ 

“<< Tf that spooney wants to have a little row 
with me,’ said the road-agent, ‘‘ why, I’m agree- 
able.’ 

“*Qh—oh—oh—I couldn’t think of such a 
thing—really, I didn’t mean it. If you wanf my 
watch, here it is. Take what you want, and let 
us go.’ 

‘The hardest part of ‘the business was when 
Miss Grierson turned her repoachful eyes upon 
the major and myself. 

«Are you going to submit to this ? she 
asked. ‘You are army men, and I supposed 
had too much courage to surrender to a single 
person, even if he has a loaded rifle in his hands. 
If you will loan me one of your pistols, I will 
fight.’ 

**“T cannot tell you how much I admire your 
bravery,’ I said, in reply, and I never felt quite ao 
small in all my life ; ‘ but it can avail you noth- 
ing in this instance. The fellow over there holds 
a loaded Winchester, and at the first demonstra- 
tion he will shoot the offender dead.’ 

*©«Then the others can shoot him dead,’ was 
the plucky response of the fiery young lady. 

“Yes, but what good will that do the party of 
the first part? True, the major and I have 
seen fighting in our day, but not of this sort. 
In a fair, stand-up, give-and-take bout I think 


‘we can hold our own; but in the picturesque 


language of the frontier, the gentleman standing 
there with the Winchester has the drop on us.’ 

«°* Fudge she exclaimed, with an impatient 
flirt of her pretty shoulders; ‘you are all cow- 
ards.’ ; 

““*Don’t say that! pleaded Holbrook, who, 
finding the robber did not proceed to violence, 
began to regain a little of his assurance ; ‘ we are 
simply prudent. Now, if I had had notice of 
this—contemplated raid, why, I would have made 
a fight, and 4 

“<<« What's that? thundered the man in the 
sombrero, turning so savagely upon the dude 
that he leaped fully a foot from the ground, 
knocking the eyeglasses from his nose; ‘do you 
say you want to fight with me?” 

“No—no—no! I beg pardon — but — that 
is——’ 

‘‘And the poor fellow absolutely broke down, 
unable to finish his stuttering sentence. 

«‘Even in those trying minutes I could not 
help feeling amused at Miss Grierson. She was 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole party, for 
not one of them had displayed the spunk of a 
mouse. 

“‘She seemed on the point of appealing to Burt 
Bunker, the driver, but changed her mind, and, 
with another angry flirt, exclaimed : 
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“© «T believe you are in league with the scamp.’ 

‘¢¢Miss Grierson,’ said I, * he is—J know it!’ 

«©* And so do I,’ added the major. 

«Burt, who had been lolling on his seat in 
front, now burst into uproarious laughter. 

*«*T think you’ve got me, pards,’ was his amaz- 
ing remark. ‘I'll have to own up.’ 

**To complete the extraordinary situation, the 
train-robber himself now joined in the laughter, 
dropping the butt of his Winchester on the 


ground at his feet, and giving away to mirth until. 


it looked as if he would sink from exhaustion. 

«*And then the secret came out. 

**Mr. Holbrook’s braggadocio became so an- 
noying, that we formed a little plot to put his 
courage to the test. The driver, the major, my- 
self and young Hawley were in the plot. 

“‘ At the station where we halted to water the 
horses and give them a little rest, Hawley, rifle 
and gripsack in hand, left the coach, saying that 
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he thought of staying over night with a friend 
who lived in that neighborhood. 

“‘We halted long enough to give him time to 
reach the gully ahead of us and there assume the 
character of a road-agent. I have described how 
well he did it. 

*‘T have shown, too, that Miss Grierson proved 
that she was possessed of genuine pluck, and that 
Holbrook was an arrant poltroon. He strove dis- 
mally to make us believe that he knew all the 
time it was a joke, and that he was only playing 
a part. Finding that would not answer, he be- 
came glum and silent, and no doubt was vastly 
relieved when we reached Little Rock. 

‘* Miss Grierson refused to recognize him again. 
But it was plain that Hawley had made an excel- 
lent impression upon her—so much s0, indeed, 
that their acquaintance continued, and, within 
two years from the date of their first meeting, 
ended in the usual happy way.” 
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iLARA BARTON, 
| founder, organizer 
and President of the 
American Red Cross 
Association, lives, 
when at home, in a 
quiet .section of the 
national capital. Her 
return from Johns- 


- ter, was made the oc- 
casion of a reception 
and banquet. It was 

a gracious feast, and the evening fitly closed with 

a brief address from Miss Barton, giving in lucid 

style her own story of the Conemaugh Valley 

tragedy. This address was made in a simple, 
graceful yet powerful manner. 

In many ways Miss Barton is the most effective 
woman speaker I have heard. Ler voice is mel- 
ody itself. Knowing that a personal account 
might interest many who have not had the honor 
of seeing or knowing, except by name, this noble 
woman of our century, [ recently sought Clara 
Barton in her dwelling, on Vermont Avenue. 

She lives in a modest two-story frame house, 
standing in a large yard. Several shade -trees 
surround it, and roses in bloom and beds of 
flowers add to the prettiness of the home. In an 
adjoining lot is a small white, two-story building, 
bearing the Red Cross symbol above its roof. It 


PROPOSED BADGE OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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town, Pa., last Win- , 


IN THE. UNTLED STATES. 


By IsABELLA B. HINTON. 


is the store-house of the National Association. 
Entering the dwelling from its vestibule, I was 
shown into a room on the right. There are 
double parlors, separated by lace portiéres. Over 
the mantel, in the front room, is a large portrait 
of Miss Barton; under it isa framed certificate 
of membership in the Austrian Association, bear- 
ing the signatures of the Emperor and Empress. 
Between the windows hangs a framed and finely 
emblazoned. engraving of the ‘“‘ Red Cross Tree,” 
with its numerous shields hung on the branches, 
including that of America, bearing date 1883. 
The shield of each adhering nation is accompa- 
nied by the date of its formal acceptance of the 
Geneva Convention. In one corner stands a 
pretty cabinet, containing bric-d-brac and valu- 
able collections. Cases of books line the walls, 
rich rugs cover the floor, and rare tapestry drapes. 
the lounges—gifts from the late Empress Au- 
gusta of Germany. In a niche at one side of the 
fire-place is an earlier portrait of Miss Barton. 
It represents her at the age of twenty, and pre- 
sents a strikingly beautiful face and form. Large, 
soulful eyes, which seem to see with prophetic 
vision the days to come; white shoulders and 
bust, with a stray curl from her luxuriant dark, 
glossy hair ; a lofty brow; and a firm and strong 
mouth gives promise of the large personality and 
grand womanhood which since has developed into- 
the Clara Barton of to-day. While musing over 
this portrait, I heard a slight rustle, and looking: 
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up, Miss Barton stood greeting me tenderly. Tell- 
ing her that I had come to learn a little of her 
own life, at first she hesitated, but finally she 
yielded, and talked freely. 

Clara Barton is of medium height, slender and 
very active, although slow and dignified in move- 
ment. In repose, her face is pale and worn-look- 
ing, showing lines of care and thought. Her 
complexion is exquisitely delicate; her hair, 
slightly tinged with gray, is worn short in front, 
and in soft, natural curls. Her eyes—it is in her 
eyes this woman lives. They change, and are 
iridescent. Now they are softly, dreamily ten- 
der; again they are dark, acute and piercing, 
reading your inmost thoughts; anon, coldly calm 
and intellectual ; or again they flash with light, as 
if in command. ~ 

Our friend, Clara Barton, comes of the best 
Puritan stock. Born in Massachusetts, in the 
valley where Worcester lies, her father, Captain 
Stephen Barton, a man of strong natural ability, 
firmness and courage, was in his early life a non- 
commissioned officer under Mad Anthony Wayne 
in the frontier wars of the West, riding side by 
side with Wm. H. Harrison and Colonel Johnson. 
Her uncle was an eminent lawyer; her brother, 
still Captain Stephen Barton, is one of the most 
eminent business men of Worcester. Another 
brother, Captain G. M. Barton, fell in the late 
war. Sturdy folks, all the Bartons! This woman, 
who has since lived so illustrious a life, early be- 
came a teacher and organizer of schools. A short 
time before the Civil War Miss Barton came in 
broken health to Washington, and was appointed 
by Commissioner Mason to a clerkship in the 
Patent Office. She was the first woman to hold 
such a position in her own name. It was not 
made a pleasant position by the gallantry or 
courtesy of her fellow-clerks of the other sex. 
She bore their affronts with the same patient 
dignity that has since, and under more even 
trying conditions, marked her conduct. When 
civil war came, Clara Barton was at her desk. 
She remained there for a few months, but never 
drew its pay, refusing compensation from a coun- 
try so imperiled. The world does not need to be 
told how promptly that quiet life was given up 
for fields of blood and carnage. To tell that 
story would require a volume. Ceder Mountain, 
the second Bull Run, first and second Fred- 
ericksburg battles, Antietam, Chancellorsville and 
the Wilderness—all of these saw Clara Barton in 
the field while the battle still raged, with her 
trained helpers busy caring for the wounded. So 
she labored at her own cost for nearly four troub- 
lous years. Then, toward the end of the con- 
flict, she took upon herself a task which only a 
woman’s tender heart could have prompted. It 
was that of finding out and recording for the sad 
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homes of the Union the fate of many thousands 
of missing soldiers. Since then her name has 
been a household word, not in America alone, but 
also in Germany and France. 

Chatting awhile by her invitation, I soon found 
myself seated in Miss Barton’s special sanctum 
up-stairs. It is a sunny room, with light stream-- 
ing from broad windows on two sides that look 
out on trees, grass and flowers. Around us were 
the evidences of her busy life—shelves, tables and 
desks covered with papers, letters, manuscripts. 
Some very artistic pictures were the work of 
Clara Barton’s earlier years. A wide, comforta- 
ble couch, a few chairs, the floor covered with 
matting—these make the simple furniture of a 
room in which this American woman, a true 
republican queen, conducts her correspondence 
with Old World princes and potentates. 

‘¢ Please excuse everything,” said Miss Barton, 
as she glanced over the brain-distracting accumu- 
lation, and almost pathetically added: “If I 
could only have one day to arrange my pa- 
pers !” 

Our conversation began by my referring to the 
general personal interest felt in her movements. 
Miss Barton looked puzzled, and then said, with 
& quaint simplicity of manner words cannot rep- 
resent, but only at their best suggest : ‘‘ For the 
last twenty-five years I have been going out and 
coming back to this city of my home from many 
fields much harder than our last one, because 
farther away and not so well attended. I have 
returned often quite alone, tired, foot-sore and 
ill, but always thankful I had so beautiful a home 
to come to. It never occurred to me that I should 
be met or thanked. As to direction, at Johns- 
town or elsewhere, there is no one to direct the 
Red Cross. It is organized for the work of na- 
tional relief, and it is its duty to know where 
needed, and to go there at once. 

“We left on the Sunday following the disaster 
of last Summer. It required at least one day to 
verify reports of so startling and extraordinary a 
nature. Dr. Hubbell, our faithful field - agent, 
my stenographer, a lady companion and one 
workman made up, with myself, the Red Cross 
party. It was Wednesday morning before we 
reached Johnstown on the first train through from 
the East. I had already notified the Red Cross of 
Philadelphia, composed mainly of medical men, 
that their services might be needed. A party of 
thirty to forty joined us by the following train. 
Some of our most valuable members who worked ° 
with us in other fields came at once. We settled 
ourselves in tents, the Philadelphia Society hav- 
ing been asked to bring camp-equipments. Some 
cars were also retained on a side-track. Our 
party soon increased to about fifty in number, and 
remained at that until our work closed. It is 
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useless now, and would only be painful, to attempt 
any detailed narrative. We had work enough to 
do. The men naturally commenced pitching 
tents. Dr. Hubbell and myself set out upon a 
questionable walk of 1 mile and a half for the 
purpose of announcing at head-quarters the ar- 
rival of the Red Cross on this sad field. Our ap- 
pearance was General Hastings’s first experience 
with the ‘Red Cross.’ In his surprise it re- 
quired a few minutes for him to comprehend 
that we came as an assistance to the military, and 
not as a burden. He seemed almost distressed 
that his order for shelter and protection was not 
needed. The respectful friendliness of that first 
day never waned to the last. 

«« As to our work, no one could order or conduct 
it without competent and trained assistants. In 
these I was rich indeed. Dr. Hubbell, with his 
experience of ten years, and our strong bands 
irom the West, who had wrought order out of 
chaos on many fields, required little direction. 
They needed counsel from me, as I from them. 
Among the first arrivals were carloads of pine 
lumber from the lumber men of Iowa and Iili- 
nois. These practical people, accustomed to the 
work of floods, realized that shelter was one of 
the first things needed. The other great want, 
that of food, had been at once supplied. After 
the first twelve hours I believe there was no 
hunger in Johnstown. The surrounding cities 
to the west had taken care of this before we 
reached there. But the people had come out of 
the wrecks with their clothing literally torn from 
their bodies. They needed ready-made garments, 
and this need was also soon supplied. It came 
from everywhere and to everybody. The head- 
quarters warehouse and relief magazines, like our 
own, were filled to overflowing. 

“Our tents sheltered us for one month. The 
military force had, in a- measure, cleared the 
grounds of the heaviest obstructions, and made 
it possible to erect a building. We selected what 
had been the site of the Episcopal church, near 
head-quarters. There we put up a pine warehouse 
50 feet in width and 150 in length, which soon 
had to be increased 150 feet. It was built inside 
of rough pine lumber, with walls of single thick- 
ness, single floors and tarred roof. Most of it 
we used for the simple living and sleeping rooms 
for our force, the Philadelphia Society remaining 
in tents, with its hospital near the old quarters. 
The people had so far recovered from their first 
bewilderment that we ventured to ask the ladies 
of the town to form a committee, to be known 
as the Red Cross Committee of Johnstown. These 
ladies occupied rooms near us, where the people 
came to them and personally stated their greatest 
needs. ‘heir requests were taken on printed 
slips given to us, and we filled the orders, deliver- 
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ing the goods at the new home of the family. 
We did not see them. No semblance of asking 
charity was necessary. No child was taught to 
beg at the door of the Red Cross. In this manner 
3,000 families, averaging six in number — mak- 
ing about 18,000 persons— were supplied with 
clothing and house-furnishing. This was sepa- 
rate from the tent work of the month before, 
which also supplied several thousand persons. An 
account has been accurately kept of all these 
transactions, as if they had been concerned with 
articles of purchase and sale. 

‘‘The Red Cross also erected several supple- 
mentary houses, adhering to the large dimensions 
of the warehouse. They were known as the Red 
Cross Buildings, and have been but recently 
closed. Our attention was early called to the 
homeless condition of the leaders of the town. 
Their residences had been in the centre, and were 
buried so deep that not even a cellar was to be 
traced. It was resolved to erect a building for 
the accommodation of the towns-people in gen- 
eral. Our first house was built but two rods from 
our warehouse. This building was 50x116 feet, 
two stories high, and consisted of 34 rooms, each 
fully furnished. The centre was the dining-hall, 
sitting-room and kitchen ; laundries, bath-rooms 
with hot and cold water, were provided. It was 
heated by natural gas and lighted by electricity. 
This house we were but one week in building. 

“¢ After much consideration we decided to open 
the ‘Red ‘Cross Hotel’ No. 1 by a general in- 
vitation to a five o’clock tea. Invitations were 
issued in the following form: 


“ A five o’clock Tea is to be given at the new Red Cross. 
House, Locust Street, Johnstown, Saturday, July 27th, 
1889. Your presence will be esteemed a favor. 

‘““CuaRa Barron, 
‘President National Red Cross of America. 
“J. B. Husseuz, M.D., 


‘General Field-ayent of the Red Cross.” . 


“‘The long tables, covered with white damask 
and set with bright dishes, ornamented with bou- 
quets of natural flowers, with their strangely 
gathered guests, formed a picture Ido not want 
to forget. Many of the guests had thought each 
other dead. Their faces grew bright. Each strove 
to do their best for the general conviviality. As 
the sun went down we found them still there, 
reluctant to break up a party so novel and grate- 
ful. Those who wanted to occupy ‘rooms found 
their -kevs beside their plates, and were invited 
to remain as guests of the Red Cross. This they 
did for two weeks, when convinced it was possi- 
ble. A competent landlady was selected—a vic- 
tim of the flood herself. She was directed only 
to keep a good house, charging no Johnstown 
person over twenty-five cents per meal, all the 
profits to be her own. 
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“This house being filled 
to overflowing from the first, 
we built one more at Kerns- 
ville ; a lady was selected for 
this who had lost a home and 
her daughter also. We hoped 
the occupation would prove a 
solace as well as a profit to 
her. Woodvale, higher up, 
had no houses left. There a 
block was built 100 feet in 
length, containing sixteen 
tenements for the use of such 
mechanics as might need 
Winter shelter. Now, sick- 
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ness had been light through the Summer and Fall. 
Johnstown had, however, no infirmary or alms- 
house. We did not provide these entirely, but 
we obtained several unused portable houses be- 
longing to the State, then set them up as sepa- 
rate wards, connecting them by covered walks, 
furnished them with everything needed for hos- 
pital use, built a two-story house adjoining for 
kitchen and offices, and gave it into the hands of 
the local relief committee.” 

Miss Barton gave animated pictures of many 
scenes and characters. There were touches of 
quiet humor in them, showing her possession of 
that enviable capacity for looking on the sun- 
shine as well as the shadow, and of noting the 
oddities of our frail natures, while appreciating 
both strength and sternness. 

Being very desirous of seeing the numerous 
decorations with which she had been presented, 
the suggestion was ventured of their exhibition 


for my especial bene- 
fit. Miss Barton left 
the room, and soon 
returned bringing a 
large box covered 
with crimson velvet. 
Sitting down, as a 
child might do to 
show a_ playfellow 
some pretty things, 
she opened its lid, 
and what a display its 
contents made! 

First in this box of 
precious jewels was 
the ‘‘Iron Cross” of 
Germany—a recogni- 
tion of service and 
courage on the field. 
Miss Barton is, I 
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believe, the only woman who has received this 
mark of honor from Germany. It is a small 
black iron Maltese cross, set with a silver rim, 
and hanging from a ribbon of German colors. 
The Order of Remembrance from Baden was be- 
stowed by the Grand Duke and Duchess, and is 
represented by a pale-brown bronze cross with the 
ducal arms in raised silver in the centre. Another 
decoration is a large crimson cross with a na- 
tional coat of arms in silver. It is that of Servia, 
given for like service by the unfortunate Queen 
Nathalie. A superb gift came from the Dowager- 
Empress Augusta of Germany. This is a cireu- 
lar brooch of dead 
gold, in the centre 
of which is a mag- 
nificent topaz, sur- 
mounted by a 
small red enameled 
ross. A wonder- 
ful purple amc- 
thyst in the shape 
of a pansy, with a 
large pearl in the 
centre, is the gift 
of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. 
It is exquisite in 
color and immense 
in size. Another 
jewel is a topaz as 
large as the one 
already described ; 
this is surrounded 
by pearls, and set 
for a pin. It is 
also the gift of the 
Grand Duchess of 
Baden, who _ has 
been Miss Barton’s 
intimate friend 
and correspondent 
for many years. 
There is the mod- 
est badge of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of which Miss Bar- 
ton is an honored member. A solid gold badge 
and bar, from which hangs a small Greek cross 
with a large solitaire diamond in the centre, is 
the badge of the Woman’s Relief Corps. This is 
extremely pretty in design. In that jewel-box I 
saw the Red Cross symbol of many nations, set in 
different ways. One of the finest of its souvenirs 
is a heavy silver medal, with a head of the Em- 
press Augusta on one side, surrounded by the 
words, ‘* Imperatrix Regina”; and on the other 
side, the Red Cross symbol, in the centre, sur- 
Ttounded by laurel-leaves, and these words in 
Latin : ‘In Necessarius Unitas. In Dubii Liber- 
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tas. In Omnibus Charitas.” Another silver me- 
dallion is the Swiss or Geneva medal, which notes 
the American recognition. Last, but not least 
in significance, is a glittering locket, circular in 
shape, divided through the centre, half of goid 
and half of platinum. A sapphire glows in one 
half, a diamond burns in the other. It is attached 
to a bar of gold, with a fine solitaire diamond in 
the centre, and can be worn as a pin. On the 
reverse side I read these words, ‘‘To our friend 
in need, Miss Clara Barton; from the grateful 
hearts of the ladies of Johnstown,” bearing date 
October 24th, 1889. This was a token greater 
indeed than the 
gifts of king and 
empress. But to 
each jeweled gift 
was attached a 
story which in it- 
self would be in- 


tensely _ inter- 
esting. 
As I looked upon 


this gentle, quiet 
woman, the Im- 
perial Court of 
Germany, with its 
vanished Em- 
perors, rose before 
me. The hand 
that had presented 
this Iron Cross— 
that of the Em- 
peror William him- 
self—is cold and 
still, but here is 
something that 
lives: his appreci- 
ation of an Ameri- 
can woman’s brav- 
ery and devotion 
to the wounded 
and suffering of 
his kingdom. The 
Empress Augusta 
is also among the departed. It is not alone in 
her friendships that our country-woman is re- 
nowned, for truly the gentleness of Clara Barton 
has made her great. 

‘What is the Red Cross ?” was asked of Miss 
Barton. 

For answer she placed in my hands a pretty 
English volume and several dainty pamphlets, 
with the emblem of that wonderful organization 
of beneficence on their covers. 

“You will find all you want to know in these,” 
she said, as we parted: And I did, for here is 
the result in brief : 

Mr. Henry Dunnant, a distinguished citizen of 
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Switzerland, first suggested the international idea 
to the German Society of Public Utility, at a 
meeting held in that city, February 9th, 1863. 
Mr. Dunnant’s suggestion was adopted, and a 
committee appointed. consisting of General Du- 
four, Commander-in-chief of the Swiss Army; 
Dr. Monnier, Dr. Appia and Mr. Dunnant. Asa 
result of their efforts, an International Conference 
met at Geneva in September, 1863. There were 
eighteen official delegates present, representing 
fourteen different governments, with six dele- 
gates from associations, seven unaccredited, and 
the Geneva Committee, thirty-six in all. General 
Dufour presided, while Prince Henry XIII. of 
Reuss, delegate from the Order of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, served as vice-president. 
At their first conference the frame-work of an 
International Convention was made, and at the 
conference of 1864, held at Geneva, October 2d, 
this was formally adopted, and became binding 
on the sixteen governments that sent accredited 
delegates. The plan was simple and comprehen- 
sive. The Swiss Confederation —a republic, be 
it remembered — issued the call for the second 
body. It was decided therein to form national 
committees or associations, with subordinate sec 
tions to aid them. Each’ national body was put 
in communication with the assenting govern- 
ments. The international work remained in the 
hands of the Geneva Committee. Annual re- 
ports are made each January to them. The Red 
Cross national bodies in time of war are required 
to be on hand and to furnish aid ; the volunteer 
bands are formed in corps, are bound to serve a 
definite period, and are required not to meddle 
with military affairs. The drassard, or arm- 
badge, is worn by all in its service. Hospitals 
bear the flag over them; their ambulances are 
designated on the march by the Red Cross flag. 
Its corps must be self-sustaining. The Interna- 
tional Committee provides that the hospitals and 
ambulances, ef al., are considered as neutral 
ground. Unless held by a military force, all 
persons employed therein are neutral and non- 
combatants. Neutrality continues after victory ; 
inhabitants are to be considered free when caring 
for wounded ; shelter of such to be protection for 
all; wounded soldiers to be returned to enemies’ 
outposts whenever possible; on order of com- 
manding general, all wounded prisoners, incapable 
of service again, to be returned ; others to be pa- 
roled ; absolute neutrality to prevail at all evac- 
uations; Red Cross and sanitary attendants to 
wear distinctive uniforms and badges. 

This is the Red Cross Convention of Geneva, 
now approved by every civilized country on the 
globe. The United States, for alleged political 
reasons, waited twenty vears before giving in its 
adhesion. For fourteen years—from 1869 to 1883 
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—Miss Barton was the chosen American repre- 
sentative of the Geneva Committee. But during 
those years she took service in the field, and at the 
request of the Grand Duchess of Baden assisted 
in the organization of Red Cross hospitals. In 
field service, in the rear of Germany’s armies of 
1870-71, Clara Barton was the first to enter 
Strasburg and Metz after their capture, and 
Paris, too, when the Commune fell, organizing 
relief, caring especially for the suffering and 
needy women and children. With the Franco- 
Prussian War came the first great occasion for Red 
Cross activity. Both nations were parties to the 
Treaty of Humanity, and both were organized. 
Since that day no war within the treaty has taken 
place in which the Red Cross has not stood at its 
post in the field, while the generous gifts of neu- 
tral nations have filled its hands. The treaty has 
brought the war- making powers to know each 
other more closely. Four times it has called 
thirty to forty nations to meet through appointed 
delegates and confer upon national neutrality 
and relief in war. This is in itself a wonderful 
fact. 

The framers of the National Red Cross of 
America foresaw that the great wars of its people 
would not be confined to human warfare—that the 
elements, raging unchained, would wage us wars 


‘and face us in savage battles; that, as our vast 


territories became populated, and people, instead 
of prairies and forests, should lie in their track, 
these natural agents might prove scarcely less 
destructive and more relentless than human ene- 
mies ; that fire, flood, famine, pestilence, drought, 
earthquake and tornado would call for prompt 
help no less than war ; and while organizing for 
the latter, the Red Cross Association included the 
former. The International Red Cross Congress 
at Berne accepted us, and the ** Civil Branch,” 
or “Service in National Calamities,” is known 
abroad as The American Amendment. Tonch- 
ing this Amendment, the wars of the clements 
have not left us quite at leisure. The National 
Association has a field-agent, who visits in per- 
son every scene where aid is to be rendered. 
Commencing with the *‘ forest fires” of Michigan 
in 1881, there has since fallen to its hands a large 
share of the relief work in the overflow of the 
Mississippi River in 1882, of the Ohio in 1883, of 
the Louisana cyclone in the same year. and of the 
overflows in both the Ohio and Mississippi in 
1884. The representatives of the Tnited States 
Government were present at the Red Cross In- 
ternational Conference of Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1884. The exhibition of woman's werk in the 
Red Cross department at the Exposition at New 
Orleans in 1886 was a notable illustration of its 
thoroughness. The drought in North-western 
Texas in 1886, and the Charleston earthquake in 
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the same year, made strong demands on its cner- 
gies. American Red Cross representatives were 
again at the Court of Baden, at Carlsruhe, (rer- 
many, in 188%, and the relief of the sufferers from 
the Mount Vernon (Ill.) cyclone followed on their 
return. In fields where yellow fever ravaged the 
Red Cross has been seen, with no appropriation 
and no treasury. The Red Cross received, during 
the floods of 1884, from its societies and the pub- 
lic, and personally distributed in the space of 
four months, the moderately estimated sum of 
$175,000. 

Previous to the Crimean War, civil help for 
military necessities was unknown. Florence 
Nightingale trod a pathless field. The wars of 
Napoleon ITI. were types of cruelty which shocked 
the world. Out of these smoldering memories 
rose the clear, steady flame of the Red Cross. 


REALIZATION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
I regap the paths of earlier times 
Where all my steps were set to rhymes; 


I gaze on scenes I used to see 
When dreaming of a vague To Be; 


I walk in ways made bright of old 
By hopes youth limned in hues of gold. 


But lo! those hopes of future bliss 
Seem dim beside the joy that is ; 


My noonday skies are far more bright 
Than those dreamed of in morning’s light ; 


And life gives me more joys to hold 
Than all it promised me of old. 


SPANISH DANCE AND SONG. 


Tue purpose of the seguidilla, like that of our 
own ‘ballad ” originally, is to serve as an accom- 
paniment to dancing. Indeed, all the folk-poetry 
of Spain is so closely wedded to the national 
dances, that in order to fully appreciate it one 
must see a gala night among the peasantry in 
some country village where old traditions still re- 
main unpolluted. It is the evening of a wedding- 
day, or a feast-day, perhaps, and a company of 
merry-makers has assembled in one of those low- 
roofed rooms whose scanty furniture and walls, 
bare except for a few prints of saints, give it the 
appearance of being far larger than it actually is. 
The on-lookers have seated themselves round the 
walls ; the guitar-player, cigarette in mouth, has 
taken up a prominent position, and the best voices 
have been told off to sing the seguidillas. It is 
then that a young man and woman, dressed in 
the picturesque costume that is now so fast dis- 
appearing, step into the centre of the room and 
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take up positions, facing each other at a couple 
of yards’ distance. The music strikes up, and 
after a short prelude on the guitar the singing 
and dancing commence. ‘The dance is free from 
all violent movements. It consists rather of a 
graceful swaying of the body and arms than cf 
complicated steps. So small a part do the feet 
play, that the dancers seem scarcely to lift them 


‘from the ground, and never quit the spot where 


they first took up their position except twice in 
euch figure—once in the middle, when bya grace- 
ful step they change places; and again toward the 
end, when they resume their former positions. 
The dancers generally accompany themselves 
with castanets, the audience also assisting to 
mark time either with castanets or by clapping 
their hands. 

At the end of each figure, music, dancing and 
castanets come toa sudden stop. For a moment 
dead silence reigns; and the two dancers, thrown 
into strikingly graceful postures, remain immov- 
able, as though some magic spell had at once si- 
lenced the music and transformed the dancers to 
marble. <A graceful stop (den parado) is the 
crucial test of a bolero dancer, and when success- 
fully accomplished the audience will break into 
loud applause, and repeated cries of “‘ Olle, Olle!” 
will greet the performers. 

Such is the dance to which these verses are 
sung as accompaniments. Most of them have for 
their theme the old story of tender or unrequited 
love ; and if they do not always tell it with depth 
of feeling, they seldom want some trace of that 
ready wit which Spaniards even of the humblest 
class can always command. 

‘« By my senses’ windows five 
Thou crept in one day; 
Ere I knew it, to my heart 
Thou hadst found thy way: 

Now 'tis past all doubt 


That without my Knowing it 
Thou shalt not creep out. 


“Like unto a shadow 
Women seem to be; 
They fly you when you follow, 
And follow when you flee; 
And this the reason why 
Some that will not settle 
Are just left to fly. 


RAVENS. 
By M. G. WATKINS. 

Most persons have faint ideas on the habits of 
ravens. Not a few merely know them as the 
sable birds which fed the prophet in the wilder- 
ness, and are helpless from sheer ignorance in 
solving the celebrated riddle of ‘ Alice in Won- 
derland,” ‘‘ Why is a raven like a writing-desk ?” 
The poets deem ravens obscene, ill-omened and 
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carrion-eating fowl. No artist ever painted a bat- 
tle or the march of an army without them, and, if 
the time be Winter and snow has fallen upon the 
battle-field, ravens are, it must be confessed, ef- 
fective adjuncts, as Verestchagin found them. 
Perhaps the farmer would hardly hold the bird in 
equal esteem, as he connects it with the slaughter 
of his sickly sheep, and tells grim tales how 
ravens invariably pick out the eyes of any weak- 
jing among the flocks and next devour its en- 
trails, and, supposing he fell on the mountain- 
side in a fit, would do the same kind office with 
equal nonchalance for himself. Etymology de- 
clares that the bird’s name has no connection with 
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RAVENS. 


the bully, disappearing as soon as its master ap- 
pears with a pitchfork, and retiring for the next 
hour to sulk behind the old coach which forms 
an excellent roosting-place in the hen-house. 
Considering the black character which it has ob- 
tained, it is not surprising that the raven is di- 
minishing in numbers. Its existence is incom- 
patible with regular farming, nor can it bear the 
advance of population upon its old haunts. It is 
the largest fowl that in many places the young 
farmer armed with a gun-license can shoot. The 
spread of game-preserving, too, has proved very 
fatal to the raven. It is the first victim to fall to 
the keeper, and what is far worse for the race of 
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the verb to “raven,” being derived in reality from 
its hoarse croak, a root krap which underlies the 
word raven in all modern languages ; and yet the 
verb well expresses the marauding nature of the 
raven. A jackdaw or crow is thievish ; a raven 
is thievish with the addition of violence. Its 
habits may be studied in many an inn-yard (for 
hostlers, for some recondite reason—is it because 
hostler is derived from oat-stealer ?—love to keep 
it as a pet), where it speedily becomes tame, bold 
and defiant. It takes what it chooses from the 
poultry, digs its tremendous beak into children’s 
unprotected calves, domineers over the stable- 
eats, and ruffles up its feathers and shows fight to 
all strange dogs. It forms an excellent type of 


ravens than mere shooting is the tearing down of 
their nest. That building-place, the abode, it 
may be, of many generations of ravens, is too 
often deserted forthwith. The larger, indeed, a 
bird is, the sooner does it succumb to the advance 
of civilization. The bustard is a familiar example 
of this, and the raven is certainly no exception to 
the rule. At the same time, in wild and unfre- 
quented districts a plea may well be put in for the 
raven. In such localities its ravages are infinites- 
imal compared with the great extent of land 
which is necessarily free from ravens. No greater 
ornament can be seen than the raven sweeping 
across a rocky valley or croaking from a pinnacle 
of its windy home. It intensifies the gloom of 


such scenes and accent- 
uates their picturesque- 
ness. 

A Darwinian, specu- 
lating on the genealogy 
of the raven, might well 
be tempted to view it as 
but a late development 
of the carrion-crow. It 
possesses, he might say, 
the latter’s fierceness and 
cunning greatly aug- 
mented, while its larger 
proportions ,are a sign 
how Nature is ever evoly- 
ing a greater perfection 
in her handiwork. Un- 
fortunately for such 
theorists, so long as 
Noah its evil qualities 
were known. It is in- 
deed no development of 
villainy suited to these 
latter days. Song and 
fable tell how from the 
earliest ages and with 
the most primitive peo- 
ple the raven has ever 
been the incarnation of 
treacherous wickedness. 
And yet its life (like that 
of its little brother the 
jackdaw) has a milder 
side at times. It will 
eat the dead fish and in- 
sects that lie, a welcome 
flotsam for it, at the 
water’s edge. Inland, 
Professor Newton says, 
it even condescends at 
times to eat grain. Its 
domestic life, too, is in 
the main irreproachable. 
No more faithful and 
devoted pair of birds can 
anywhere be found than 
a pair of ravens, and 
their nest is tended with 
affectionate care when 
nurslings inhabit it. A 
local proverb runs that 
‘‘a raven always dines 
off a young one on Easter 
Sunday”; this, however, 
we take to mean not an 
exhibition of parental 
cannibalism (the bird 
need not be painted 
blacker than it really 
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is), but a picturesque method of saying that 
the raven builds and hatches very early in the 
year, which indeed is true. When a nest is at- 
tacked, the old birds stay by it and defend their 
progeny to the last. We were told by an old man 
that, in his younger days, he once climbed a 
ravens’ tree and took the nestlings, but it was at 
imminent risk of his life. One of the old ones 
attacked him on his descent, and, although he 
eould luckily preserve his eyes by keeping his 
face close to the tree, it so buffeted him with its 
powerful wings that it nearly made him lose his 
hold and fall. When he did reach the ground he 
found himself black and blue, and a mass of 
bruises for days. 

Readers of White’s ‘‘Selborne ” will remember 
the ravens’ tree with a huge excrescence beyond 
which none of the village youth could climb, and 
which was tenanted for years by a pair of ravens. 
At length the wood was ordered to be felled. ‘It 
was in the month of February, when these birds 
usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt, the 
wedges were inserted into the opening, the wocds 
echoed to the heavy: blows of the beetle or mallet, 
the tree nodded to its fall, but still the dam sat 
on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung 
from her nest. and, though her parental affection 
deserved a better fate, was whipped down by the 
twigs which brought her dead to the ground.” 
When a big trout is caught bya fisherman in one 
favorite pool, in a night or two the position will 
invariably be held by another; so is it with the 
raven. If one of a pair be shot, the survivor 
speedily obtains a new mate. 

Seebohm, in his travels in European Siberia, 
found the raven almost universally diffused 
throughout Northern Iurope, ranging as far 
north in the valley of the Petchora as 68° lati- 
tude. It is spread all over North America, but is 
not seen in Africa or in China and Japan, where 
a closely allied species (Corvus Japonensix) takes 
its place. It does not breed in the Scilly Isles, 
but in a few places along the Cornish cliffs. It 
is becoming a scarce bird in many parts of En- 
gland. A few pairs may yet be found on some of 
the Yorkshire fells, perhaps a solitary pair in 
Cleveland. We have noticed them in the Lake 
district, and the last we remember seeing were a 
pair which flew across a lonely valley in the north 
of Sutherlandshire, croaking loudly as we dis- 
turbed “their ancient solitary reign.” Like the 
Red Indians, as man presses onward, the more do 
they fall back. As a species, ravens in Great 
Britain are speedily doomed to destruction. They 
will follow the great auk, 

The bird's glorious time was during the rule of 
Scandinavia over the seas. The raven was then 
chosen as their standard, and well did the craft, 
the sudden dash, the caleulating cruelty of the 
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‘bird type the same qualities in the vagrant vikings 


and their followers who landed suddenly on some 
defenseless. coast, and, advancing. gave all they 
met to fire and slaughter. While Odin, great 
All-Father, sat on his throne, with two wolves at 
his feet, two ravens, called Thought and Mind, 
perched on his shoulders. Many are the traces 
of the raven banner left on the place-names of 
the north-east by these Scandinavian rovers: Ra- 
vendales, Ravenshills, Rayenspurn—swept away 
now like this old sea-valiant race itself—Ravens- 
toke, Ravensden, Ravenscleugh, and the like. 
When the bird is extinct, these will testify to its 
old fame. Will sheep and young. partridges in 
those not far-distant days still tremble at the 
thought of the black marander who used to bring 
a cruel death to so many of their ancestors, just 
as our children hide their heads under the clothes 
as they remember the names of ghosts and fairies, 
Bluebeard and Loupgarou ? No more interesting 
suggestion could be made to the physiologist. 

Much of Poe’s fame comes from his poem on 
«The Raven ”— the 


‘‘Ghastly, grim and ancient raven, wandering from the 
nightly shore.” 


Those who from his own paper on the subject are 
aware of the genesis of this poem recognize in it 
sound, and little more. It is a fantusia com- 
posed on one string; ‘‘nevermore,” and the 
words ‘‘ floor, Lenore, door, implore, o’er, yore, 
before,” and others, are mere tonic variations. 
In short, the whole poem is like Macbeth’s view 
of life—as ‘full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” The sacred name of poetry cannot 
be given to a merely musical collection of rhymes 
and assonances. In reality, these are quite sec- 
ondary adjuncts of the poetry, only useful to 
clothe the poet’s beautiful ideas, which are en- 
tirely lacking in “The Raven.” Christopher 
North is to our mind much more of a poet when, 
in prose which once read can never be forgotten, 
in that Third Canticle of his, “(In His Aviary,” 
he treats so exquisitely of the raven. Here, at 
all events, the bird was studied from nature; an 
ornithologist’s as well as a poet’s eyes were upon 
it as it croaked from its rock pinnacle at smell- 
ing afar off the scent of death before that com- 
passionate doom had actually visited some ailing 
lamb. And whose fancy but Wilson’s could ever 
expatiate on the Scotch raven’s iniquities thus ? 
“Certain it is, at least so men say. that he is 
aware of the death-beds and the funerals. Often 
does he flap his wings against door and window 
of hut, when the wretch within is in extremity, 
or, sitting on the heather roof, croak horror into 
the dying dream.” But Nemesis in due time, it 
may be after the lapse of a hundred years (for so 
long is the raven fabled to live), lights even upon 
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the long-lived raven. 
selves from daylight in burial-places among the 
rocks, and are seen hobbling into their tombs, as 
if driven thither by a flock of fears, and crouch- 
ing under a remorse that disturbs instinct, even 
as if it were conscience. So sings and says the 
Celtic superstition, muttered to us in a dream, 
adding that there are raven ghosts, great black 
bundles of feathers, for even in the forest, night- 
hunting in famine for prey, emitting a last fee- 
ble croak at the approach of dawn, and then all 
at once invisible.” 

Poison and cartridges are now, however, mak- 
ing sad work of these fine birds. Black as they 
now are both in .plumage and character, Jewish 
folk-lore tel!s that they were originally white, and 
were turned black for their deceitful behavior ; 
also that the raven flies in a crooked course, and 
not direct like other birds, because it was cursed 
by Noah. In Germany witches are believed to 
ride on ravens, and if any man wish to render 
himself an unerring shot, he has only to swallow 
the hearts of three ravens after they have been 
burnt and reduced to powder. The raven-stone 
is endowed with wonderful talismanic power. 
The best way to obtain it is to take an egg from 
a raven’s nest, boil it hard and replace it. Then 
the old bird will bring the much - coveted stone 
from the sea to her own nest. But we must not 
lose ourselves or our readers amid the intricacies 
of folk-lore upon the raven. It is hoped that 
landed proprietors, tenants, intelligent and re- 
tired gentlemen and others, on reading of the 
raven’s gradual but sure extinction, will extend 
to it a measure of forbearance. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE 
ENGLISH DERBY. 


THE racing career of Lord Palmerston was a 
model of that moderation which is worthy of the 
imitation of all betting men. When his mare, 
Ilione, won the Cesarewitch in the year 1841, he 
thus writes: “I had but one horse in training, 
and that was Ilione, and she won me about 
£1,700 at Newmarket, in one stake, and though 
John Day will, no doubt, send me in a large bill 
to set against these winnings, yet a decent surplus 
must remain.” This mare was by Priam, and 
Lord Palmerston named her Ilione, because she 
was “‘ Maxima natarum Priami.” Curious to say, 
the quantity of the second 7 produced a great 
deal of betting, which was set at rest by an 
appeal to the Master of Trinity, who decided it 
was ehort. But Lord Palmerston, on being in- 
formed of the discussion, said “‘they might call 
her just what they liked so long as she won 
the Cesarewitch.” His jockeys were confined to 


“‘ Dying ravens hide them-— 
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the Day family, who were justly proud of their 
connection with Broadlands, five of its members 
having had Lord Palmerston’s jacket. 

Grandfather Day was a special favorite with 
the Premier, and often, when laid up with the 
gout, the kind-hearted Minister would sit by his 
bedside, discussing the topics of the day. Ac- 
quainting him one day with the change of Min- 
istry, the old man replied : “‘ Yes, my lord, but 
they tells I as how you are the cleverest up there 
among them, for it does not signify which side 
goes out, you always manages to keep in.” In 
short, when seeking recreation from the harassing 
cares of State in the turf and the covert-side, he 
was no longer the Prime Minister, but the thor- 
ough sportsman. It was through old John Day’s 
—son of Grandsire Day—advice that he sent up 
Tlione to be trained at Danebury, with the result 
already mentioned, and when the old man came 
to settle with the Premier, and to pay him over 
the stakes. he was fond of remarking’ “that 
nothing could exceed his lordship’s great kind- 
ness ; he saw me directly, shook me by the hand, 
gave me joy, handed me a chair, ran his eye over 
the bill, never objected to a single item, and when 
I offered to give him a check for the difference, 
which was over fifteen hundred, he got up and 
gave me a pen with his own hand, and concluded 
his interview by saying : ‘ John, I will do anything | 
for vou.’” 

Lord Palmerston had great hopes of winning 
the Derby of 1860 with Mainstone, but this horse 
broke down shortly before the race with strong 
suspicion of foul play. On May 2lst of that 
year the following entry occurs in his diary, and 
one which will doubtless be read with curiosity m 
years to come : ‘‘ John Day and Professor Spooner, 
about Mainstone. Settled he should run on Wed- 
nesday. Shaftesbury about church appointments. 
Powell to ask abont Mainstone. Sidney Herbert 
about his evidence to be given to-morrow before 
Committee on Army Organization.” Mainstone 
did run, and came in about tenth. Shortly after- 
ward Lord Palmerston retired from the turf; 
but his memory will probably always be aseo- 
ciated with the Derby Day, for it was through 
his appeal to the House of Commons that a holi- 
day was granted on this gala day of the “ Isth- 
mian Games,” as he was wont to style the Ep- 
som Week. 

Great were his services to the turf through the 
reforms which he introduced. Thus he intro- 
duced the method of *‘ vanning ” racers, insisted 
that all stewards, trainers and jockeys should 
be strictly punctual. and started the practice of 
saddling, and parading, all horses before the 
stands. He dealt sternly with every man whom 
he believed to be dishonest, and urged that every 
defaulter should be rigidly excluded. 
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THE DEATH OF BRUNHILDE. 


HERON’S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—FouND. 


THE sermon was over in the preaching-field by 
the river; the last hymn had swelled and died 
amongst the dwarfed pines. Graham Vivian 
closed the Book, and with even more than his 
usual fervor, invoked a divine blessing on the 
silent, listening crowd that surrounded him. 
This day his lips had been touched, as if by a 
coal from the altar. 

Bruce, the watchman at Heron’s Mills, was 
waiting by the stone wall, which divided the road 
from the field, to speak to the preacher. 

According to custom, many people pushed 
eagerly forward to shake hands with Vivian, and 
exchange kindly greetings. Joe Bagley was not 
in the company ; but old Sal arose from a pine- 
stump, and with one frightened, furtive look 
at Vivian, started to leave the field. He had 
seen her, however—instantly he was by her side, 
holding out his hand. 

“‘How do you find yourself to-day, Mother 
Bagley ?” he asked, kindly. 

“* Poorly, parson—poorly, sir !” 

You miss Jael ?” 

«“That I do, sir.” 

** Have you nothing to tell me about her ?” 

«Lor’, no, sir—nothing !” And she hobbled 
off as fast as her feeble old legs could carry her. 
Vivian went forward to the wall, where Bruce 
waited. Something in the watchman’s face ar- 
rested his attention. 

“Is anything wrong at the mills, Bruce ?” he 
asked. 

© Yes, sir,” answered Bruce, in a low voice. 
“‘Begging your parding, the very deuce is to pay 
there !” 

* Blackbirds again ?” 

“Something a good deal worse, sir! Mr. Heron 
being away, I’ve come to tell you the story.” 

** Out with it at once, Bruce.” 

«‘ Well, since the strike, sir, you know I’ve had 
the night-watch, and my son Simon looks after 
things by day. But the boy has got so shaky in 
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his j’ints of late—so afeard of his own shadder— 
he’s jest good for naught. This very morning he 
sez to me, ‘ You go and find the parson, dad—if 
there’s a man hereabouts as knows how to deal 
with Satan, it’s the parson. You bring him here 
afore another watch begins.’ ” 

“Come, come, Bruce, don’t keep me in sus- 
pense—what is the matter ?” 

The watchman had a leathery face, seamed by 
many wrinkles. With profound solemnity he an- 
swered : 

‘‘Speerits is the matter—sights and sounds 
onnat’ral, sir! It began three weeks ago. One 
night, I was a-sitting on the stair, leading up to 
the second story, half gone in sleep, sir, when 
something whipped by me a-coming down. I felt 
the wind o’ its garments—’twas in a winding- 
sheet, and it had flames of fire for eyeballs—a 
real ghost, sir, if ghosts ever walked.” 

“« Bruce, what nonsense are you talking ?” 

“T hope to die, sir, if it wasn’t so! And I’ve 
been hearing it a-rustling and a-whispering and 
a-racing every night of my life since. Simon is 
that scart he don’t dare to look across his own 
shoulder. First, we agreed we wouldn’t tell any- 
body, but it ain’t in human natur’ to keep silent 
a great while on such a subject, parson.” 

‘Ts that all, Bruce ?” 

“‘ No, sir—there’s another thing. I takes my 
vit’als to the mills nightly—a man grows empty 
*twixt twilight and morn. And when I’m done 
with eating, I puts my basket in some corner, 
with a bit 0’ cold meat, maybe, or a slice or two 
of bread left in it. Now, of late, every blessed 
crumb disappears mysterious from that basket— 
how or when, it’s beyond me to say, but it goes 
like a flash,-sir, and I’m so consarned about the 
whole thing that I thought I’d ax you to come to 
the mills, and say a prayer or something.” 

Vivian had heard enough. His face lighted 
suddenly. . 

“It would be highly imprudent for me to go 
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with you now, Bruce,” he said, in a low voice. 
«¢ Bagley and his followers are probably watching 
my movements, But when night falls, I will be 
at the mills. Meanwhile keep silent about your 
ghost, and warn Simon to do likewisg. The Black- 
birds must not hear of it.” | 

“‘Mum’s the word, sir,” assented Bruce, and 
Graham Vivian turned from him, and walked 
thoughtfully away over the preaching-field. 

Francis Heron was in a distant city, negoti- 
ating with parties there for the sale of his Black 
River possessions. In the absence of the master, 
Vivian felt that an increase of vigilance was im- 
perative. So he waited patiently till darkness 
fell, and then, true to his promise, presented 
himself at Heron’s Mills, and was joyfully ad- 
mitted by the timid Bruce. 


Strong, new gates stood now in place of the-.. 
The windows, broken by the strikers, 


old ones. 
had been repaired. Bruce the elder was’ at his 
post alone. He ushered Vivian into ithe dusty 
counting-room, expecting to see him fall at once 
upon his knees; but, instead, the young preacher 
took up the watchman’s lantern, and said : 

“Do you stay here, Bruce, and I will search 
the place alone. Have no fear of the ghost—I 
give you my word that I shall be able to manage 
it without help.” 

Bruce was only too glad to escape a share in the 
investigation. He lighted a lamp for his own 
benefit, and Vivian, appropriating the lantern, 
started off alone in quest of the obnoxious 
“« gpeerit.” 

First, he made the tour of the lower floor, 
looking carefully into every nook and corner 
there ; then he mounted the first flight of stairs, 
his own foot-falls sounding preternaturally loud 
‘in the profound stillness. The silent machinery 
took grotesque and exaggerated shapes in the 
lantern-light. Strange shadows swarmed about 
him ; a bright-eyed rat scampered across his way ; 
outside, in the darkness, the river murmured 
plaintively ; but beyond these things he saw and 
heard—nothing. 

Vivian proceeded to ascend to the top of the 
building, which was a huge loft, stored with bags 
of wool and a great variety of unused things. A 
door opened into it. This he attempted to push 
back, but found that it was secured from within. 
He brought his strength to bear against the bar- 
rier, and it fell inside with a sudden clatter. Viv- 
ian stepped into the haunt of Bruce’s ghost. 

It was crouching in a corner behind some bags 
of wool when he forced back the door; but as he 
swung his light aloft, it started up, supernaturally 
tall and white, and showed him a pale, wasted 
face set in wild braids of black hair. 

‘““My poor Jael!” he said, quietly. 
quite sure that I should find you here.” 
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, In her starved, hollow eyes the alarm changed 
suddenly to amazement and great joy. 

“Oh, sir,” she gasped, ‘I thought you were 
far away by this time—on the sea—gone from 
Black River forever! How good of you to come 
looking for me here—to think of me‘at all !” 

He surveyed her by the light of the lantern. 
She was pale and pinched. Her gown hung 
loosely on her shrunken figure. ‘I'he remnants of 
Bruce’s basket had sufficed to keep life in her, 
but nothing more. 

‘«My departure is postponed for a time,” he 
answered. ‘‘I have been looking for you every- 
where, Jael! You cannot guess how much anx- 
iety you have given me in the last three weeks.” 

A passionate rapture flamed in her dark eyes ; 
then died, like the last gleam of an ember. 
“Oh, sir, did you care enough for me to feel 
anxious ?” she answered, hoarsely. ‘‘ The day I 
left Wolfsden I thought of the mills as the only 
safe hiding-place in my reach. I climbed in at 
oné of the windows that the strikers broke— 
Bruce has since repaired it—and crept up to this 
loft, unseen by anybody.” 

He put the lantern on the floor, and darted 
down the stair. In a moment he was back with 
Bruce’s luncheon-basket, well filled with pala- 
table food. 

‘‘We cannot talk further, Jael,” he said, qui- 
etly, “till you take your supper.” 

He walked away to the other end of the loft. 
When the famished girl had satisfied her hunger, 
he returned and stood by her side. She had seated 
herself on the bags of wool; her chin rested on 
her hand ; her disordered braids fell darkly about 
her white face. A well-worn pocket Bible, the 
gift of Vivian himself, and the sole companion 
of her solitude, lay open near by. He pointed 
to it, significantly. 

**Then you have not been all alone, Jael ?” 

“‘ No,” she answered, solemnly, and picked up 
the Book, and touched her lips to the faded 
cover. ‘Did I frighten Bruce very much ?” she 
asked. 

“* Yes,” answered Vivian. ‘‘He thought you a 
ghost, and begged me to come here and exorcise 
you.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“‘Sometimes I was tormented with thirst, you 
see, and then I was obliged to go down to the 
lower floor for water. And when I was hungry, 
I took the crumbs from Bruce’s basket. I am 
right glad that he imagined me to be a spirit, 
sir, because his fear has kept him from venturing 
up to this loft.” 

Vivian nodded. 

“‘Oh, sir, you know all my wickedness—do 
you not? Francis Heron must have told you.” 

“Yes, Jael.” 
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She held her breath—afraid, as it seemed, to 
ask the next question. 

“‘Ig—everything at Wolfsden just as it was 
three weeks ago, sir ?” 

‘The guests of the house are gone, Jael, but 
they left their forgiveness for you, and the assur- 
ance that you need not fear punishment. I am 
also commissioned to give you Mrs. Heron’s full, 
free pardon. So there is no reason for further 
concealment, my poor girl—you can now walk 
out of your hiding-place without a fear. I ad- 
vise you to come immediately to Heroncroft— 
Francis Heron and his wife are your good friends 
—they are absent from Black River just now, but 
the housekeeper will care for you. Conie, Jael, 
and begin a new and a better life.” 

He was watching her face for some sign of re- 
lief, hope, joy, but he saw there only a blank, 
pale terror. 

“You don’t know what you say,” she mut- 
tered, huskily. ‘You think I am afraid of the 
poople I robbed, sir? Pooh! what could they 
do at the most but send me to jail !—I wouldn't 
care a whit for ¢hat—one is always safe in jail. 
It was very, very good of them all to forgive me 
—tell them, sir, that Iam not ungrateful; but I 
can’t go to Heroncroft, Mr. Vivian—I should be 
caught at once—I should be killed—even Francis 
Heron could not prevent that. No, no! Let me 
hide on here a little longer, till—_till—the Wolfs- 
den house is closed, and everybody goes away 
from Black River. Oh, sir, my life is now in 
your hands. Should it be known abroad that I 
was in this loft, no human power could save me 
—or the mills!” 

*¢ Jael,” said Vivian, gravely, ‘this is very wild 
and mysterious talk. You apprehend personal 
harm from some one—is it Joe Bagley ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

**A fig for Joe Bagley !”—contemptuously. 

“© Who then? I know, and all your friends 
know, that you did not steal the money and jew- 
els from the Wolfsden guests of your own will— 
you were merely a tool in the hands of another 
person. Will you speak the name of that other ?” 

*‘No, sir—don't ask me !” 

**Let me, then, venture a guess: Mrs. Steele 
plotted to destroy Hazel Ferrers, and you were 
directed, perhaps forced, to aid her in the busi- 
ness.” 

“sIt was easy for Francis Heron to find out 
that, sir,” answered Jael, gloomily. ‘You must 
not think me better than Iam. I learned my 
trade with the Bagleys—for years I have plied it, 
sometimes in one place, sometimes in another, 


but always successfully. Of you and of the He- 


rons I deserve nothing, sir, but loathing and pun- 
ishment.” 
The bitterness in her tone went to his heart. 
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‘‘Whatever your sins may be, Jael, you have 
shown us clearly that you are penitent, and fully 
deserving of all pity—kindnese—help. Confide 
in your friends—tell me plainly who the parties 
are that threaten your safety. Is it well for you 
to take upon yourself the odium of another per- 
son’s sin—to screen that other at the cost of truth 
and honesty ?” 

She shuddered. How could she resist the deep, 
persuasive voice that was dearer to her than all 
other sounds on earth? In spite of herself, it 
seemed dragging from her the things which she 
dared not reveal. ; 

‘‘Don’t urge me !” she cried, wildly. ‘Good 
and noble as you are, Mr. Vivian, in my place 
you, too, would keep silent. I am the slave of 
those I hate! I was born to serve them—always 
with dumb lips. They hold me by something 
stronger than the Blackbirds’ oath! Oh, it would 
shrivel my tongue to tell you of the shameful 
bond that unites me to my masters, and to the 
life of a thief. I would be glad to speak, but I 
cannot ”—hopelessly—‘“ I cannot !” 

A righteous indignation flamed in Vivian’s 
handsome face. 

«‘ Jael, I perceive that it is my duty to go to 
Colonel Rivers, and enlighten him concerning 
the woman of whose real character he seems s0 
strangely ignorant.” 

She caught his arm. 

“Don’t do it! He would not believe youn—he 
would not listen. Keep away from Pitt Rivers, 
and from Mrs. Steele! I will hide from her, so 
long as she stays at Wolfsden. When she leaves 
that house——” She paused, and added, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ But my future is in God’s hands.” 

‘“« And you will not let me help you, Jael ?” he | 
said, sadly. ‘* You will tell me nothing more ?” 

She hesitated a moment. In the lantern-light 
her face grew strangely solemn. 

‘*Yes,” she whispered. ‘I am to die soon, 
Mr. Vivian—when the hour strikes, perhaps you 
will be near me. Then I shall no longer fear 
man nor woman—then—I promise faithfully, sir ! 
—you shall know everything.” 

«¢'You are to die soon ?” he echoed, in a shocked 
voice. ‘‘ My poor girl, why do you talk like this >” 

“It is quite true, sir. Every night I dream of 


‘a knife at my throat—a bullet in my heart! The 


Blackbirds never forgive one that betrays them. 
J have betrayed them again and again !” 

‘* And without a thought of your own danger, 
Jael |” 

“Oh, no, sir,” simply. ‘I always understood 
the risk. When I made up my mind to save Hazel 
Ferrers, for your sake, I knew that I must fly for 
my life.” 

“For my sake ?” 

She colored faintly. 
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“That was a slip of the tongue, sir—let it 
pass.” 

The lantern made a central point of light in 
the loft. Beyond # gloomed the mystery and 
darkness of bare rafters and far cobwebby cor- 
ners, Jael leaned suddenly forward in the bright- 
ness, thrust one hand under the bags of wool, and 
drew out some folded papers. 

‘‘ Weeks ago, Mr. Vivian, I stole these from 
the room of Hazel Ferrers, and gave them to Mrs. 
Steele. The day I escaped from Wolfsden, I took 
them from that woman’s desk—she was absent 
in the town—and brought them away with me. I 
would like to give them back to Miss Ferrers 
myself, and humbly beg her pardon, but that 
can’t be, sir; so I ask you to send them to the 
young lady without delay.” 

He took the papers from her hand, and put 
them in his pocket. 

‘« They shall be mailed to Heron’s wife before I 
sleep,” he said. ; 

She looked wistfully in his face. 

“¢ Tell her that I read her mother’s letter when 
it was in the hands of Mrs. Steele. She will for- 
give me when she knows that with the reading of 
it I vowed to serve her against all her enemies.” 

«*JT will tell her,” said Vivian. 

He was deeply moved by the girl’s situation. 
Of her personal danger he could only guess; but 
the little that she had disclosed filled him with 
lively apprehension. Again he urged her to cast 
herself on the protection of her friends—to leave 
Black River and all its perils, real or imaginary, 
and take refuge with Hazel Heron. Gratefully 
but firmly, Jael refused. 

‘‘T cannot go away,” she said, with something 
like despair in her tone. ‘<I may be needed here at 
any moment. My feet are chained to Black River 
~—it is my evil fate! Leave me in this place, Mr. 
Vivian, and think no more about me.” 

Further argument was useless. At last he said : 

“Tt seems that Ican do but one thing more for 
you, Jael—make your hiding-place secure. And 
first of all, we must take Bruce into our confi- 
dence, and free his mind from the fear of ghosts.” 

He went down to the counting-room, made the 
necessary explanations to the old watchman, 
bound him to secrecy, and sent him away to He- 
roncroft. Half an hour after, Bruce returned 
with a trusty man-servant of the house, a bundle 
of clothing, a basket of food, and the hound Cos- 
sack. Vivian put the man and dog on guard in 
the mill-yard ; then went up to the loft with some 
tools obtained from Bruce, and fortified the door 
with a stout lock and a strong bolt. 

«Now you are tolerably safe,” he said, as he 
gave the key to Jael; ‘‘and while you think it 
necessary to stay here, I will see that your meals 
are sent daily from Heroncroft.” 
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She did not seem to hear him. She was strug- 
gling fiercely to master herself. 

“‘There’s one thing more that I ought to say, 
sir,” she faltered. ‘‘ It’s not easy to say it, for I 
don’t like Miss Pole, but I know that you hold 
her dear, so I must speak.” 

He started. With an intolerable pang, she 
marked the color rush into his face. 

*‘ Tell Francis Heron,” she said, in a hard, cold 
voice, ‘‘ to take his cousin away from Wolfsden— 
if he can. That is all!”’—fiercely, defiantly. 
“Ask me no questions—ihe rest, sir, you may 
find out for yourself.” 

Marveling at her sudden change of mood, he 
moved toward the door. With a pale, stony faco 
she watched his departure. As he descended the 
stair, he heard the key grate—she had locked her- 
self into the loft. 

On the floor below, Vivian stopped long cnough 
to impress upon Bruce the necessity for unusual 
watchfulness, then he went down to the yard, 
where Cossack and the Heroncroft servant wero 
stationed. As he opened the mill-gate, a man 
who had been lurking in its shadow started up, 
like a jack-in-the-box, and ran off at full speed 
into the road. With a very unpleasant thrill 
Vivian recognized Joe Bagley. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HAZEL SPEAES. 

A TYPICAL Boston day, with an cast wind 
sweeping in from the boisterous harbor, and a 
sky full of gusty, leaden clouds. Dashes of rain 
struck the plate-glass windows of a certain Back 
Bay boudoir, where a young person in sombro 
garments was sitting alone at an upright piano, 
with music of Chopin’s and Schubert’s spread 
before her, and idle fingers resting on the silent 
keys. 

The room, like all of its kind in these modern 
days, abounded in panels and mirrors, brocade 
upholstery and art silk draperies. On the hearth 
a log burned. An arched niche in the carved 
chimney - piece sparkled with Kozan vases and 
rare Satsuma. <A very old and ugly dog reposed 
in a satin-lined basket by the fire—sole compan- 
ion of the young person, whose cyes gazed ab- 
sently ont on the wind-swept avenue, and whoso 
thoughts were wandering afar to a chestnut knoll 
by a river—to a sunny, old-fashioned garden fall 
of pear-trees—to the steep roof of Heroncroft, 
flecked with purple dove-wings—for the boudoir 
was a nook in the city mansion of the late Judge 
Ferrers, and the solitary person at the piano was 
myself. 

For three weeks I had lived in a strange new 
world of ease and splendor, growing daily more fa- 
miliar with the fact that I was now a great heiress, 
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able to hold up my head with any in the land— 
that my life had suffered a vast upheaval, and 
could never again be as it had been. Three 
weeks ? To me the time seemed like three cent- 
uries. 

I arose from the piano, and walked across the 
boudoir. As I reached the mahogany door, it 

. swung back, and a voice, not altogether unfamil- 
iar, said: ‘‘ Pardon—I begged your footman not 
to announce me.” And I saw Mrs. Van Wert 
standing on the threshold of the room. 

She wore a tailor-made costume of green broad- 
cloth, with a knot of Parma violets on the lapel 
of her coat. Her manner betrayed a slight em- 
barrassment, and the smile on her lips was meant 
to disarm me. She put out her delicately gloved 
hand. I took it promptly—there was no bitter- 
ness in my heart, no resentment. I was honestly 
glad to see a familiar face. 

“Oh !” she cried, “‘I am forgiven! You bear 
no malice—thanks awfully. There were exten- 
uating circumstances in that dreadful affair —I 
really could not be blamed.” 

‘‘Let us not talk of it, Mrs. Van Wert.” 

«How delightful of you! I always knew that 
you possessed the sweetest nature in the world.” 
She sank into a deep chair before the merry log, 


and nestled her Cinderella feet in a rug of white. 


fur. ‘And so you live quite alone in this great 
house ?” she said. 

‘‘My grandfather’s old servants are here,” I 
answered. ‘‘ They take very kindly to my rule.” 

She opened wide her laughing blue eyes. 

“‘Do you see any other human creature ?” 

«The family lawyer, of course, and a few par- 
ticular friends of Judge Ferrers.” 

My visitor regarded me meditatively. 

“‘Your position is certainly unique—a girl in 
her teens, married, but not a wife, living quite 
solitary, yet with a husband in the background— 
very much in the background, it seems !—and 
with the romance of a titled and recently heart- 
broken lover hovering over all! Znére nous, do 
you know that you have made a little ripple of ex- 
citement in the pompous, conservative Hub ?— 
that you are actually the latest sensation here ?” 

« Please, don’t !” I said, not attempting to con- 
ceal my annoyance. 

- € Oh, but it isso, my dear! As the last of the 


Ferrers race, you must not hope to escape the eyes - 


and tongues of the curious. At the Browning 
clubs and the five o’clock teas, everybody is talk- 
ing of your youth and beauty, or, rather, such 
glimpses as they catch of it when you ride abroad 
in your natty victoria, with that hideous dachs- 
hund dog on the seat beside you.” 

Disturbed by a strange voice, the dachshund 
thrust his brown muzzle over the edge of his 
basket, and blinked at me in silent sympathy. 
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‘Turk is an old pet of my grandfather's, and 
has the right of priority here—so I make much 
of him,” I said, trying to smile. ‘‘I am sure 
that neither of us care to become objects of curi- 
osity to strangers.” 

Mrs. Van Wert seemed to study the pattern of 
the tiles on the hearth. 

“Francis Heron—ahem !—is not in town ?”’ she 
purred. 

I felt the blood flame in my face. 

“No.” 

“* Of course, it is very embarrassing, but I may 
speak of him, may I not? Really, the marriage 
and separation are known everywhere—impossi- 
ble to keep such things from the gossips. Ah, 
well, poor child”—as though the speaker was 
offering me some precious solace—‘‘ unhappy 
unions are not altogether irremediable. After 
& suitable time, one can always appeal to the 
divorce court.” 

I looked straight into the crackling fire, and 
made no reply. My visitor went on, feelingly : 

“The day that Sir Griffin Hopewood sailed for 
England, I chanced to go over to the East Boston 
wharf to see a friend embark on the same steamer. 
The baronet was absolutely crushed. He seemed 
especially bitter against Colonel Rivers— called 
him an unscrupulous cheat, and wondered how 
decent people could tolerate him. ‘ Let nobody 
ever mention the fellow’s name in my hearing 
again !’ he said. And when I expressed a polite 
wish that he might revisit America under happier 
circumstances, Sir Griffin became quite rude, and 
answered, ‘God knows, I have had enough of 
this infernal country.’ I suppose the colonel did 
win money from him at cards, especially after you 
came to Wolfsden, for the poor fellow was so 
deeply in love with you that he did not mind the 
loss of lucre then.” | 

The rain lashed the window, the east wind 
roared up the avenue. With growing excitement 
Mrs. Van Wert continued : 

“If you were treated infamously at Wolfsden, 
my dear Hazel, so, too, was I. We may consider 
ourselves fellow-sufferers. You saw with your 
own eyes, did you not ? that Pitt Rivers, by every 
word and look—in all ways save by open avowal— 
expressed a passionate love for me ?” 

* Yes,” I assented. 

“I played the banjo to him by the hour to- 
gether ”—hysterically—‘‘and he really pretended 
to like it! My toilets were made solely to please 
him ; and, worst of all, to outshine all rivals, I 
brought my diamonds to Wolfsden, risking their 
safety with the most disastrous results, as you 
know. Yet, after all that, I was allowed to leave 
Wolfsden without hearing the declaration which 
was my due. He played fast and loose with me 
in a shameless fashion—he deceived me grossly, 
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for all the time he was thinking only of Sergia 
Pole.” 

She stopped to sob wildly for a moment, then 
went on : 

“The loss of my diamonds—the substitution of 
false stones for all those perfect jewels has well- 
nigh broken my heart. I feel that I can never 
fally recover from the blow! Colonel Rivers 
flatly denies that the theft was accomplished at 
his house. He says that Jael had not skill -nough 
for such work, and that it is preposterous to lay 
it to the charge of the Blackbirds. Well, the 
case is in the hands of detectives, and I am 
told that I may look for startling developments 
soon, Oh, I wish from my heart that I had never 
seen Wolfsden, nor that dear, delightful, arch- 
déveiver, Colonel Rivers !” 

After this outbreak she dried her eyes on her 
lace handkerchief, and grew a little spiteful. 

“The man was lifted {into his present prom- 
inence,” sho said, ‘solely by Sergia Pole’s father. 
What does one really know of his family con- 
nections—his past life ? After his heartless treat- 
ment of me, I suspect that he is nothing more nor 
lees than a wicked, fascinating adventurer.” 

She went away soon after, and left me to my 
own reflections. 

I had left Black River, as I supposed, forever ; 
but it seemed that I was not forgotten by the 
friends whom I had known there. 

Two days after Mrs, Van Wert’s visit, as I was 
making ready for a morning walk in Copley Square 
with Turk, the dachshund, another former ac- 
quaintance rustled, like a strong breeze, into the 
boddoir, and gave me a sounding kiss on both 
cheeks. ; 

‘It’s a sight for sair een, as the Sootch say, to 
see you again !” cried Gwen Talcott. ‘You re- 
member that I never, never believed a word-——” 

** Yes, I remember ¥’ I answered, pressing her 
hand gratefully. 

“« Paw says he will sell the villa next season. 
The events of the Summer have quite sickened 
us of the place. We ulso consider the loss of 
Francis Heron from Heroncroft an unspeakable 
misfortune.” 

I could talk to Gwen as I could not to Mrs. 
Van Wert. I was not afraid of her honest, kindly 


eyes. 

*‘ The mills have been sold ?” I asked. 

**Not yet, but Heron is determined to sacrifice 
everything, and leave the country. He is to sail 
for Cape Town with his friend Vivian. He will 
seek employment with some English firm there, 
or turn trader and explorer, and go hunting ele- 
phants and wild men in the wilderness.” 

We sat down on a sofa, side by side. 
@ent voice went on briskly: ” 

“*My dear Hazel, I rejoice to see that you are 


Her stri- 
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not pining here, like Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. Plainly the Back Bay atmosphere agrees 
with you. I perceive that you have gained flesh 
and color, and your new air of dignity is delight- 
fully ‘fetching.’ I dare say you will soon bolt 
with ease the symphony concert, the Harvard 
assembly, physical culture, schools of expression, 
Trinity Church, and all the other things dear to 
the blue-blooded Bostonian.” 

I smiled faintly. 

“Don’t mind me, please—talk about Black 
River, and—Sergia Pole.” 

«I know nothing about Miss Sergia Pole,” re- 
plied Gwen, dryly. ‘‘ After you left Wolfsden, I 
called several times to see her, but that queer old 
cat, Miss Carbury, as often denied me admit- 
tance. As for Colonel Rivers, he, too, has gone 
into retirement—we have not seen him at the 
villa for the last three weeks. Of course, you 
correspond with your friend ?” 

«In a rather one-sided fashion. I write letters, 
but she does not answer them.” 

**How disagreeable!” Miss Talcott looked at 
her watch. ‘Positively I must go in just five 
minutes, and the most important thing is still 
unsaid. Can you guess the errand which brought 
me to you this morning, Hazel? No, you can- 
not. Very likely, you may think me demented, 
but—I felt in my bones that danger threatened 
you, and I hurried te town to give you warning.” 

“Danger ?” 

“Exactly. Have you forgotten the story of 
the bank-robber, Langstroth, which paw related 
one day at lunch? You fainted, and Sir Griffin 
Hopewood took you home ?” 

My heart gave a bound. I could never hear 
that terrible name without emotion. 

“No, I have not forgotten.” 

«Well, paw is in correspondence with some 
London bankers, whom this same Langstroth 
once robbed. You must know that the man dis- 
appeared from America directly after his release 
from prison, and has never been seen here since. 
Yesterday paw received a letter from his London 
friends, in which they stated that the notorious 
creature had lately been traced again to the New 
World. The information was received through 
the London police, who knew Langstroth—he has 
won fame abroad as well as at home. They are 
positive that he has returned to his old haunts on 
this side of the Atlantic. Paw declares that a 
round sum should be offered at once for his ap- 
prehension. Of course, our Summer experience 
at Black River has made us all morbid on the 
subject of robberies; yet the fact remains that a 
great: scoundrel is in our midsf—perhaps going 
about this very city, like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. When paw read that Lon. 
don letter, I said, ‘Heron’s wife is living alone, 
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in a house that is full of plate and valuables. She 
has no natural protector, and one can never rely 
on servants—they are always arrant cowards. The 
poor child shall be warned immediately !” 

I could not laugh. The bare mention of the 
man who had destroyed my father, murdered my 
mother, gave me a sickening shock. With toler- 
able composure I managed to say: 

“‘America is a large place, Miss Talcott. Is 
not Langstroth more likely to try fresh fields and 
pastures new than to return directly to the scenes 
of his old crimes—the localities where he is still 
remembered ?” 

Gwen shook her head. 

“‘One cannot tell. At any rate, it makes me 
quite nervous to think of you living here alone. 
Consider the supreme opportunity which you 
offer to burglars in general—not to speak of this 
Langstroth in particular.” 

I tried to express my thanks for her solicitude, 
and the trouble she had taken in my behalf. As 
she arose to go, she urged : 

“« Fit up a little arsenal in your house, my dear 
Hazel, ready for night-attacks, and hire some 
stout men-servants, well trained in the art of 
defense.” . 

Then Gwen departed. 

The dachshund climbed up on the sofa in her 
p:ace. I stroked his honest brown head. 

‘‘T have no heart to go out to-day, Turk,” I 
sighed ; “our walk is quite spoiled.” 

And so it was. Since my mother’s death a 
dark and dreadful fear of Langstroth had always 
Jain coiled, like a snake, in my breast. Now it 
suddenly started into fresh life. I might smile 
at Gwen’s fears, but was it impossible, or even 
improbable, that the man should find out my 
abode, and visit me? Far from it; it was even 
likely. 

As I reached this conclusion, the door opened 
again, and a maid-servant entered, with a letter 
in her hand. 

«* By special delivery,” she said. 

With a thrill of expectation, I glanced at the 
envelope—it bore the Black River post-mark. I 
tore it eagerly open, and lo! out dropped the pa- 
pers, lost weeks before at Wolfsden—my mother’s 
letter and “‘ marriage -lines.” With these was a 
brief note from Graham Vivian, simply stating 
that he had seen Jael, and by her request he re- 
turned the inclosed papers, which the girl had 
stolen from my room on a certain night that I 
could not fail to remember. 

I gave asharp cry. At the very moment when 
my thoughts were full of Langstroth these pre- 
cious sheets came fluttering back to my hands, 
like lost birds! I recalled the night when the 
discharge of Martin’s gun in the garden had 
frightened me into dropping my mother’s story, 
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at the paragraph where she declared that some 
person existed in the world who shared with me 
my father’s shame. How often since then had I 
pondered those mysterious words! In great agi- 
tation I fell back on the sofa, and with trembling 
hands opened the restored sheets. Only the old 
dachshund saw the tears that blinded me, as I 
searched them through, till I came to the lines 
which I had last read in my Wolfsden chamber : 


“George Langstroth had other victims than you and 
me—TI mean the first wife of Graham Vivian and her son. 
You must know, Hazel, that your unhappy father was o | 
widower when he married me. Five years before our 
fatal meeting on the ocean steamer, he had eloped with a 
girl as young, as beautiful, as well-born as myself—the 
daughter of a then famous divine. Even at that time, 
Langstroth ruled him absolutely; and when’ the young 
wife discovered the shocking truth, she fled back to her 
father’s house, and was sheltered there till she died, 
heart-broken, after the birth of a son. The child—your 
half-brother—remained with his mother’s kindred. These 
facts I gleaned from certain letters and papers found 
amongst my husband's effects after his suicide. Then I 
remembered what Langstroth had said to Graham Vivian, 
on the occasion of his first visit to our suburban home: 

‘« Two elopements, and each time with a beauty !’ 

“It is my misfortune, and yours, Hazel, that I know 
little or nothing regarding the unhappy woman who was 
my predecessor in sorrow; nor have I any means of as- 
certaining whether your half-brother is alive or dead. In 
my present distress and anxiety, I should feel greatly 
comforted could I know that the boy still lived, and that 
some day you would find him. He is your senior by sev- 
eral years. He might be to you a guardian, a shield against 
future evil. To one so lonely as you are to-day, the pos- 
session of a brother——” 


There my mother’s letter abruptly ended. I 
remembered how I had entered the room at Lake 
Cottage in the dreary dawn, and interrupted the 
writer—how she had risen from the task, saying 
that it could be finished at another time, and how 
Langstroth, the arch-enemy of my kindred, had 
stood, an apparition of evil in the open door, and 
shot her down in her beauty and youth—thus ful- 
filling his old vows of vengeance. 

What more my mother meant to add I could 
never know; but at the bottom of the sheet an- 
other hand had penciled these laconic words : 


“ Graham Vivian, pére—thief, suicide, sinner. 
Vivian, fils—preacher, reformer, saint.” 


Graham 


And the handwriting was that of my old 
teacher and enemy, Miss Dee, known at Wolfsden 
as Mrs. Steele. 

I sprang to my feet. The truth was so plain 
to me now, that I could only wonder at my past 
blindness. I looked at the Louis XV. clock on 
the console-table. In a half-hour a train would 
start for Black River. I gave some necessary 
orders to the servants, flung on suitable garments, 
and ten minutes later, with my mother’s letter 
lying against my heart, I was whirling away in 
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the “‘ natty victoria,” to the city depot—my face 
set toward Bluck River, and the house of Francis 
Heron. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 

Wuen I reached Heroncroft it was nearly 
hoon. The carriage which had brought me from 
the station left me at the gate. I knew that 
Francis Heron was absent from the place—per- 
haps that knowledge made me bold to advance 
up the drive, and open the main door. 

The hall was empty—even Cossack had van- 
ished. I went straight to the library, and 
looked in. 

At a table in the centre of the room sat Gra- 
ham Vivian, writing rapidly. At sight of me, he 
put down his pen, and arose to his feet. 

“Mrs. Heron——” he began, but I ran up to 
him before he could say more, holding out the pa- 
pers which he had sent me on the previous night. 

“Did you read these ?” I cried. 

““ Certainly not,” he answered. ‘‘ Jael——” 

“«Oh, hush! Do not speak of her yet. My 
father’s name was Graham Vivian !—he died in 
prison by his own hand. Somewhere I have a 


half-brother, of whose existence I never knew’ 


until to-day.” I laid my mother’s letter in his 
hand. “‘ Read,” I said. And he obeyed me, won- 
dering. 

The silence of death reigned in the room fora 


space; then he put down the papers upon the, 


table. He was very pale, but his eyes shone with 
a sudden great light. 

“T am the son of that Graham Vivian who 
killed himself in prison,” he said. ‘‘I was reared 
and educated by my mother’s people. With them 
my father was a forbidden subject; so I knew 
nothing of his second marriage, save that he had 
bronght to disgrace and sorrow another woman, 
as innocent and beautiful as my own mother.” 

He opened his arms; I rushed into them. It 
was quite true—we belonged to each other. By 
separate ways we had arrived at this moment of 
discovery and recognition, and having reached it, 
neither could ever be alone or loveless again. 

Together we stood in the mellow noontide 
which flooded the pleasant oak room, hand clasped 
in hand, and he told me the story of his boyhood 
—sheltered amongst maternal kindred, but shad- 
owed always by the thought of his father. He 
confessed how, as a sensitive lad, the shame and 
raproach of the elder Vivian seemed to pursue 
him everywhere, till, at last, he determined to 
renounce the world, and seek to expiate in his 
own life, so far as possible, the sins of the man to 
whom he owed his being. I marveled to see how 
from the shameful parent stem had sprung a 
branch, strong, noble, sound—how the son of 
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the professional ‘‘ cracksman” had consecrater 
himeelf to all good works. 

Then I told him my own story. I pointed to 
the words penciled at the end of my mother’s 
letter. 

“These were written by Mra. Steele,” I said ; 
“that woman, at least, knew that you were my 
father’s son.” 

He looked extremely puzzled. 

«‘T have no idea how she obtained her knowl- 
edge.” ; 

“Sho keeps all our family secrets, Graham. 
Years ago, she was well aware of Langstroth’s 
purpose to murder my mother.” I clutched his 
arm in sudden, nervous dread. ‘That man is in 
America, even now, at large! To him you and I 
owe all the sorrow of our lives.” 

I told him about Gwen Talcott’s visit. 
smiled, then grew very grave. 

**Have no personal fear of Langstroth, my 
poor child ; Miss Talcott, I am sure, is needlessly 
anxious. If he has, indeed, ventured back to this 
part of the country, his temerity will soon bring 
him to grief. As I have already told you, Hazel, 
my mother’s people, while they did not conceal 
from me the story of my father, would never vol- 
untarily speak of anything relating to his crimes ; 
and it came to pass that I knew little about Lang- 
stroth till I grew to manhood, and could search 
the criminal records for myself. Often I have 
longed to stand with him face to face; but ”— 
quietly—*‘ perhaps it would not be best. I might 
forget that vengeance belongs to God, and not to 
man.” 

I pointed to the letter. 

“Notice that my mother speaks of her slayer as 
elegant in person and manner—no common crim- 
inal, but to all appearances a gentleman.” 

“Yes. Do you remember the man, as you saw 
him on the day of her death ?” 

“‘Indistinctly, like something in a nightmare. 
The tragedy at Lake Cottage was very sudden, 
and I was but a child. However, I am sure that 
he answered to my mother’s description. His 
appearance was distinguished, his face smoothly 
shaven (he had just been released from prison), 
and there was & curious scar on his jaw. I think 
—yes”—with increasing excitement —*I know, 
Graham, that I would recognize the monster in- 
stinctively, should I ever see him again.” 

Graham looked slightly incredulous, 

“Time makes havoc with men’s faces. God 
grant that your memory may never be put to the 
test, But we must not talk of Langstroth any 
more just now ; the subject is too terrible for you 
to dwell upon, "little girl—it will poison all your 
peace.” And then, with sudden embarrassment : 
“You have come to stay at Heroncroft, I hope ?” 

The question brought me to myself. 


He 
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e Certainly not !” I answered. ‘‘ My sole pur- 
pose in intruding here ony was to claim you 
as my brother.” 

He looked disappointed. 

*¢ But this cannot be called intrusion,” he said, 
awkwardly. ‘‘ You are in Heron’s house, and— 
he is your husband—and the grandest fellow in 
the world !” 

I grew stiff and cold. 

“«Spare me. You know the circumstances of 
my marriage, Graham—it was you who solemnized 
ft. You know that I was obliged to accept He- 
ron’s hand, or lose my prand{sthers fortune.” 

** Yes,” sadly. - 

“<If you love me, speak of some other matter. 
Tell me about Jael’s hiding-place. And does 
Bergia Pole yet know ?” ; 

He changed countenance at the name. 

“«Jael is hiding at the mills; but this is a se- 
cret which we must faithfully keep for the pres- 
ent. The girl is in fear of her life. There is 
some mystery about her that I have not yet fath- 
omed. As for Miss Pole, all intercourse is over 
betwixt Wolfsden and this house; but when I 
heard of her illness I hastened to write my re- 
grets and best wishes. It was very weak and 
foolish of me,” drawing his breath heavily ; “for 
she answered not a word.” 

*€ Graham |” 

With the intuition of my sex, I had guessed 
his secret! We were standing in the library-win- 
dow, with the warm noon-light upon us. Outside, 
the winds murmured in the pear-trees, and the 
pigeons cooed. Impulsively I flung my arms 
around my new-found brother. How could Sergia 
repulse this true, noble heart? He understood 
my unspoken sympathy, and he bent and kissed 
me, murmuring words like these : 

“Gift from God—sent to me in the darkest 
hour of my life! henceforth we will live for 
each other !” 

* s * * * 

The lunch-bell rang. I sat down to table with 
Graham. 

My sudden reappearance in the house —the 
news of my close relationship to Mr. Vivian, was 
greeted with honest joy by the housekeeper and 
eervants—all seemed to beam welcome and con- 
gratalation upon me. I wondered that the peo- 
ple of Francis Heron’s household should manifest 
eo much kind feeling for one who had contributed 
nothing to their own happiness, or that of their 
master. 

When lunch was over, Bruce appeared in the 
porch, anxious to speak with Graham. I arose. 
A door opened from the sunny, old-fashioned 
room into the garden. I stepped down upon the 
gravel-walk, and involuntarily my feet turned at 
ence toward the old boundary-wall. In spite of 
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the horror which I now felt for the house where I 
had suffered such unspeekable things, my burn- 
ing desire to see Sergia might have led me past 
the barrier. But as I approached it, an obstacle 
loomed up in the way—a man—nonchalantly sit- 
ting astride the little gate, and staring over into 
He doffed his hat at 
sight of me. 

' “Your servant, miss,” said Mr. Bagley, with a 
grin. ‘And I’m right glad to see you again ! 
Bless my eyes! If I wasn’t just wondering 
whether or not youd cut away from Heroncroft 
for good |” 

The fellow’s audacity brought me to an aston- 
ished pause. 

“‘ What are you doing here, sir?’ I asked, 
sharply. 

« A-meditating on the vicissitoods of this mortal 
life,” replied Mr. Bagley, with solemnity ; ‘and 
the queerness of a bride that spends her honey- 
moon solitary, and with the distance of a whole 
county betwixt her and her husband. Since I 
saw you at the Nest, miss, you’ve bloomed into 
an heiress, I hear, with heaps of brass. What I’d 
like to ask is: Have you found them missing oa 
pers yet ?” 

It flashed upon me that he was setting some 
trap for Jael. To confeas that I had obtained 
possession of the papers would be equal to ac- 
knowledging she was found. I looked straight in 
his cunning eyes, and answered : 

«*The papers have ceased to be of value, sir. I 
must request you not to trouble yourself further 
about them.” 

“How sharp you are, miss!” said Mr. Bagley, 
“Francis Heron is taking his wedding- 
tower alone, eh ? I’m blessed if he hasn’t shown 
the white feather, at last—flung up the game— 
and lighted out to sell the mills at any price—all 
because he finds the Blackbirds too many for 
him.” 

The indignant blood flamed in my face. 

“You are wrong!” I answered, vehemently, 
**Mr. Heron is not leaving Black River because 
of the Blackbirds—he is no coward, as you, sir, 
have good cause to know—he would never fly 
from an enemy inferior to himself.” 

Mr. Bagley laughed. 

«*By my soul, you’re fond of him, after all ! 
What, then, may the motives of your precious 
lord and master be in leaving his friends forlorn 
and forsaken-like P” 

‘IT decline to talk with you further, sir,” I 
said, turning straight away. 

He swung himself off the gate, dropping down 
on the Wolfeden side of the boundary. 

‘Well, Heron needn’t go and trouble himself 
to dispose of the mills!” he cried. ‘They'll be 
taken care of, soon, and without bother.” 
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And he kissed his coarse hand to me, plunged 
into the pine-wood and disappeared. 

After that I did not attempt to proceed further 
in the direction of Wolfsden, but turned back to 
the house. Graham was waiting on the lawn. 
We still had many, many things to say to each 
other. The hours flew only too quickly. As the 
long shadows began to fall in the garden, I drew 
out my watch. 

“‘Will you not return to town with me, Gra- 
ham ?” I pleaded. ‘‘I want you to be my guest. 
I have some right to you, have I not ? If we part 
now, I shall think that I have only dreamed all 
this great joy.” 

He smiled. 

‘*Much as I would like to accept your hospital- 
ity, little sister, I cannot desert my post in He- 
ron’s absence—he left me in charge of his affairs 
when he went away. Don’t go back to town to- 
night, Hazel. I feel an unspeakable desire to 
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kcep you near mo a 
little longer. The 
housekeeper will at- 
tend to all your wants, 
and there is nothing 
here to trouble you in 
any way.” 

I hesitated betwixt 
my reluctanco to re- 
main in Francis He- 
ron’s house and my 
desire to be longer 
with my new-found 
brother. After a 
brief struggle, I de- 
cided to stay on till 
morning, and then go 
to Wolfsden and en- 
deavor to see Sergia. 
After that I could re- 
turn to town. 

Graham approved 
the plan. When 
darkness fell, he went 
off to the mills, but 
returned directly with 
news that the fugitive 
in the loft was safe, 
and peace rcigned 
along the river-side. 

A servant lighted a 
huge brass lamp in 
the oak library, and 
thrust a match into 
some dry boughs on 
the hearth. Instant- 
ly the whole room was 
aglow. Graham and 
I sat down together, 
and for the first time he began to speak of his 
future plans. 

Unrolling some maps on the writing-table, 
under the swinging-lamp, he pointed out the far 
fields in which he was to labor. 

My heart sank suddenly. In the joy of the 
day I had forgotten how soon we two must part. 
He was full of enthusiasm. His fervent eyes 
glowed, his high,. inspired looked startled me. 
I longed to say, ‘‘I am sure the heathen cannot 
need you more than I,” but I dared not. There 
was something about Graham which forbade all 
selfish considerations. 

I clasped my two hands on his broad shoul- 
der, and resting my cheek upon them, gazed 
with tear-blinded eyes at the maps, and the little 
black lines representing the appalling distance 
which was soon to divide us. I could not forbear 
one sob. 

“Oh, Graham |’ I faltered, “‘I have found you 
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only to lose you again. It is a little hard—is it 
not ?” 

And then the library-door swung suddenly 
back, and lo! on the threshold, looking silently 
in upon us, stood Francis Heron. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Gorpon Srapies, M.D., R.N. 


Sartors all over the world are fond of vege- 
tables. What soup ever made can equal pea-soup, 
es made on board ship? Green vegetables of all 
kinds are eaten by our bold tars with a relish ut- 
terly unknown on the 
dull, tame shore. 
Abroad we also have 
the sweet--potato, cas- 
sava-root, plantains 
and yams. 

On the coast of 
Africa, while hunting 
slavers in the saucy 
little Penguin, six 
guns, we were not 
over well found, and 
—will it be believed ? 
—we were sometimes 
hungry. Our little 
mess had somehow 
run in debt, and for 
six months, until we 
paid to the uttermost 
farthing, we elected 
to live upon ship’s 
provisions. These, 
however, had run 
short, so we six young 
officers had only an 
allowance of four 
men, i.e, we wore 
“six upon four.” To 
be sure, whenever we 
landed, we invested in 
a few fowls, a kid, or 
sucking pig, and for 
a time lived in clover, 
only to revert dis- 
mally to salt meat one 
day and salt pork and 
pea-soup the next. 
We had preserved po- 
tatoes in addition, 
and sometimes sar- 
dines and onions. 
Our butter gave out, 
and we bought some 
from an American 
ship. As it never 


melted with the heat, as good butter always does, 
the article must have been some species of but- 
terine. 

However, it was better than want. But how 
very small that bit of pork or beef looked in the 
centre of the table, and with what hungry eyes 
did we behold it! Once upon a time during this 
cruise we took the Bishop of Central Africa and 
his curate down from Zanzibar. The curate was 
sick all the time, but the bishop—a splendid, 
great fellow—was as hungry everlastingly as two 
hunters rolled into one. He lived in the com- 
mander’s cabin, and the latter sometimes sent in 
to beg a bit of our beef. We were not going to 
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refuse the Church, so had to eke out our scanty 
meal by eating biscuit. 

These biscuits were about one-third weevils. 
We fried them in greese to make them palatable. 
Some had maggots in them, and these we utilized 
by holding miniature Derbies and Ascots. It was 
simple enough ; you had a maggot and I had a 
maggot, and we raced them hile the others made 
their bets. 

We sometimes saved our rum till night; the 
plague of it was that it made us hungry. How- 
ever, we had a cure for this—a roasted yam sup- 
per. The engineer would cook the yams—as big 
as one’s head they were—and we devoured them 
with butter. Delicious! We could sing then, 
and spin yarns, and talk of home, till pust four 
bells, albeit the huge cockroaches were crawling 
abont, or, on very hot nights, flying about in hun- 
dreds. 

, But we had red-letter days even during these 
hard times. When we got hold of a turtle, for 
instance. Have you ever eaten turtle, reader ? 
You may feel insulted at the question, but allow 
me to inform you that turtle newly caught is a 
very different thing from the wretched starvelings 
that are brought home to market, that have had 
nothing to eat for perhaps three weeks or a 
month. Eat turtle, fat and fresh from the blue 
sea, and never forget it. 

_Fruit, too, of many sorts we seldom or never 
ran out of. I could not even name the different 
varieties to be bought for the proverbial old song, 
from the natives of African shores. King among 
them all stands the cocoa-nut; the palm on 
which it grows proudly rears its head aloft high 
over the forest, as if the fruit were food fit only 
for Jupiter. Jupiter here or Jupiter there, how- 
evér, if you are traveling anywhere in the woods 
and request a little black boy to get you a green 
cocoa-nat, no spider ever ran upa thread more 
swiftly than he ascends the stem, and presently 
the enormous fruit comes thundering down. The 
husk is partly removed, the top of the soft shell 
cut off with a knife, and lo! a quart at least of 
the most delicious water ever one drank; cool, 
too, as if it had come from the earth’s dark 
depths. The half-formed jelly that would event- 
ually have become the fruit lines the shell, and 
may be seooped out with a spoon. 

Next comes the luscious, delicious mango, then 
the pine-apple, acres of which grow in the woods 
of Zanzibar. 

Guavas, ripe and lovely, eat like strawberries 
smothered in cream ; oranges, citrons and huge 
pomolas are all excellent, and the little lime 
makes the most healthful of drinks. We used to 
bring off huge bunches of bananas to hang up 
and eat at our own sweet wills. 

There is a black bee, by- the-by, that sometimes 
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inhabits the lime-tree, and is an ugly customer if 
once aroused. It is bigger and more poisonous 
than any hornet. These I have seen chiefly at 
Johanna. The Arab princes used to come off, to 
greet officially the arrival of our ship, arrayed in 
crimson and golden raiment, with gilded turbans 
and fine linen. Next day they came off with 
nothing worth mentioning on, to beg for our 
washing, and to sell us fowls, eggs and wild 
honey. Such is life on the coast. 

Fish is not always abundant when cruising. 
When at anchor on a bank we caught many dif- 
ferent kinds, but they were not always edible. 
Some were painted in such brilliant colors that 
we were afraid to eat them. We never feared to 
eat the flying-fish, however, and many of these 
were so accotnmodating in the tropics as to leap 
on board when a light was shown. When fried, 
they taste not unlike a fresh herring, but are 
more delicate in flavor and more easy of diges- 
tion. 

If nothing better is to be had, shark makes a 
fairly good fry ; but as the monster is not particu- 
lar as to his diet, suilors are not overfond of him. 
One of these interesting but hideous demons of 
the sea, that had been following our ship for days 
while on a voyage to Bombay, was eventually 
hooked and slain. 

«By all means,” said Captain G——, “have 
him opened, and see what he has been having for 
dinner lately.” 

The collection recovered from his stomach was 
both amusing and awful. Quite a quantity of 
fish there were of many species and sizes, and 
some alive; there was a soupe en bouilli tin, sev- 
eral sardine-boxes, a salmon-tin or two, a half-di- 
gested land-snake (how he had come by this is a 
puzzle), some brass coat-buttons and a large belt- 
buckle, and, lastly, the temporal and lower jaw- 
bones of a human being. It is needless to add 
that we did not eat any portion of this particular 
shark. 

We often had a treat of rock-oysters. The men, 
who had been on shore after wood, would bring 
bucketfuls on board, which they had found at- 
tached to the root-stems of the mangrove-trees 
that are covered at high water. Hence the say- 
ing, ‘oysters growing on trees.” 

Sailors will eat almost any kind of fish, or try 
to. When some unknown species has been capt- 
ured, the British tars survey it, turning their 
quids, looking very wise, and giving vent to such 
remarks as “ Looks an odd customer, Bill !” 
‘Never seed such a funny fish afore, Jack !” 
‘‘ What a droll head! What a knowing tail! 
Think he’ll eat ?” ‘*Try’m, anyhow ;” and into 
the pan he goes, and more than likely is presently 
pronounced “ delicious !” 

~The flavor of fishes depends on what they eat. 
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As a rule I should avoid those who hug the bot- 
tom, or bury themselves in the mud, eels ex- 
cepted probably ; but rich and rare though the 
conger be, the fact that it does eat the flesh of 
drowned sailors detracts in some slight measure 
from one’s enjoyment while eating the beast. 

Many sorts of reptiles are relished by sailor 
folks. It is natural to eat turtle and turtle’s 
eggs ; the creature is a sailor like ourselves. But 
roasted snake, as used on the Australian coast, I 
could not touch. I believe I have eaten the tail- 
flesh of the crocodile; and the huge, hideous- 
looking iguana lizard is a rare treat. We used to 
fall in with it on the coast of Africa. The ani- 
mal lives on vegetable matter, and the flesh is 
fragrant and sweet, and as tender as Spring 
chicken. 

During our slave-hunting commission, two or 
even three well-armed boats used to be sent away 
from the ship for a month’s cruise along the coast, 
a place of meeting being appointed for the end of 
this pleasant gypsy-outing, and the gun-boat her- 
self going away in another direction. 

We wore our uniform all day, cruising about in 
search of slave-dhows. We boarded these if we 
could. If they were innocent, they graciously 
permitted us to see their papers ; if guilty, they 
ran, then we had to give chase, and probably 
after getting along-side we had to fight before 
capturing them. After toiling about in the sun 
all the livelong day, we made for shore in the 
evening, and prepared to cook dinner. This was 


the meal of the day ; for our luncheon had con- , 


sisted of a morsel of raw pork, with biscuit steeped 
in the sea to give it a flavor. This would be 
washed down with a quinine dose. An allowance 
of rum we had, but this was invariably kept for 
dinner. Now as to the latter. We used to make 
a point of landing where we found cocoa-nut 
trees growing, for near these natives always live. 
Our meal consisted of a kind of half-Irish, half- 
gypsy stew. While the fire was being built, and 
the water, onions, sweet potatoes, yams and other 
vegetables put in our pot and placed over the 
stones to simmer, I would hurry away inland to 
the cocoa-nut clump, probably a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. Here I would find the native 
huts; and the sudden apparition of a white man 
at even-tide in the Indian village would invariably 
cause fearful consternation and uproar. Children 
and women would scream and run, and the very 
fowls go flying all over the place. It was these 
fowls I had come for, or probably a kid. A dozen 
of the former I could generally buy for, say, five- 
and-twenty Indian pice—about a shilling of our 
money—and a kid for half that. The fowls were 
speedily killed, plucked and cleaned, and ere the 
great pot was well ‘at the boil,” I would be back 
once more on the beach. Salt, pepper and a 
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dust of curry completed the stew, and formed a 
dish that a prince might have partaken of. When 
we had finished and swallowed our modest drop 
of rum, and perhaps a little more of the quinine 
solution, singing, ‘‘ yarning,” or even dancing 
round the camp-fire, became the order of the 
evening. 

At our head-quarters—Zanzibar—we had some- 
times butcher’s meat. The Arab butchers would 
killa cow. They use the knife, previously pray- 
ing over the victim. The blood which falls inte 
a pit is speedily devoured by the blue-bottle flies, 
these latter being the real and, indeed, the only 
geavengers in this strange city. 

While out cruising and camping, we often had 
‘‘spatch cock” for breakfast, and a very simple 
but delicious dish it is. A fowl is cleaned and 
split down the back, so as to be flattened out, and 
is then broiled over a clear wood-fire. 

Our old Arab interpreter’s receipt for making a 
fowl-curry is, I think, the best known. The carry 
was freshly prepared each time from turmeric and 
seeds, an onion or two was shredded and placed 
in the pot over the fire, floating in butter. As 
soon as this was well browned, the fowls, torn 
to pieces, were added. When these were half 


browned the curry mixture was added. The lJat- 


ter consisted of not only the fragrant powder, but 
a milk formed by grating down half a cocoa-nut, 
and passing through a hair-sieve, with the addi- 
tion of water. The fowl was stewed in this, and 
when done, the gravy Was thickened with flour. 

To many the following would seem to be 
strange dishes, and yet I know many people who 
eat such food, even though not compelled to: 
Horse-flesh—I know an old gentleman in London 
who pays a visit regularly twice a week to a cat’s- 
meat emporium, selecting and carrying home a 
choice tidbit from the flesh displayed on the 
counter. He keeps a good house, and is by no 
means & miser. 

Rate—During the siege of Paris many people 
acquired a decided penchant for atewed rata. At 
this moment I know a clergyman who not only 
uses rat-flesh at his own table, but has taught his 
servants to be as fond of it as he is himself. Mice 
are also eaten in pies. 

Guinea-pigs or hedgehogs make a very delicious 
dish ; to this I can testify. Young “crows” or 
rooks make excellent pie. In France and Amer- 
ica, frogs, or parts of them, are esteemed a great 
delicacy. 

There is a special way of cooking snails, and 
done as the French do them they are both whole- 
some and nutritious. 

Once upon a time—somewhere in the beginning 
of the present century—the oat crops were almost 
wholly destroyed in the north of Scotland, and 
there was a great famine in the land. The poorer 
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people in many cases were reduced to living skel- 
etons. But all through this fearful time two 
girls who lived together in a crofter’s hut re- 
mained plump and bonnie, rosy - lipped, bright- 
eyed, and as happy as the Summer’s day is long. 
They told no one of their secret till better times 
came round; then they confessed that the staple 
of their diet had been snails. 

When beset for months among the heavy ice of 
Greenland north, and on half allowance, we rey- 
eled in many strange dishes. The flesh of the 
great snow-bear was relished by the men, though 
the flavor was too high for my particular palate. 
They also ate the flesh of young seals. We in the 
cabin, meanwhile, had many a delicious fry of 
lamb-seals’ liver. This was really a treat. Guille- 
mots we also found extremely good, but not al- 
ways very tender. They were easily killed, and 
before being cooked were invariably skinned. 
We thus got rid of their fishy flavor. 

Did the reader ever hear of monkey-soup ? Oh, 
you would not catch me dining off any such dish. 
But our Kroomen out on the coast—huge, great 
hulking black men they are, who could eat any- 
thing—used to rejoice in monkey-stew, thickened 
with monkey-nuts, sometimes called pea-nuts or 
ground-nuts! I think I see, even now, half a 
dozen of those fellows seated round their cal- 
dron. They did not eat prettily, and when now 
and then from the depths of the pot one of them 
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would hook up a grinning skull, the scene became 
almost appalling. 

We were once lying becalmed, about Christmas- 
time, in one of the reaches of Magellan Straits, 
and there was not a very great deal in the ship 
to eat. 

‘©Oh, for a turkey or goose !” said Jackson of 
our mess. 

“Don’t talk of it,” said our first-lieutenant ; 
“the memory makes my mouth water.” 

“T say, though,” remarked our little pay-mas- 
ter, ‘‘couldn’t we find some substitute for goose 
or turkey ?” 

“‘Where ? How ?” was the cry. 

‘‘Why, an albatross, to be sure !” 

“To be sure. Hurrah! Happy thought !” 

“But,” said I, “is it not unlucky to shoot an 
albatross ? Is it not risky ? Remember the An- 
cient Mariner.” 

“‘ Bother the Ancient Mariner. 
risk.” 

Well, it was by no means difficult to bring 
down an eagle of the sea in those regions. The 
huge bird was duly skinned, stuffed and roasted 
for our Christmas dinner, and in due time hoisted 
aft and placed on the table. 

The huge creature turned out a tough and a 
terrible fraud, and we had to fall back on pork 
and pudding. I shall never hanker after roast 
albatross any more. 


We'll run the 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By S. A. WEIss. 

WE were spending two weeks 
of our Summer’s vacation in one 
of the prettiest provincial towns 
of Germany. Yet, despite its at- 
tractions, we would scarcely have 
chosen to remain so long in one 
place, but that we were awaiting 
the return of my brother Jack, 
who had gone to Munich, whither 
my aunt did not care to venture 
in the heat of August. He 
would be accompanied on_ his 
return by his old college friend, 
Louis Dashield, a young artist, 
who had been for two years 
studying in Italy and at Munich. 
And, to let the reader into a 
secret, I was looking forward 
with no ordinary interest to this 
meeting, for it had been ar- 
ranged that, instead of awaiting 
Louis’s return to America, he 
and I should be married shortly, 
and so spend a whole delightful 
year together in Germany. 
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The little town in which we were staying 
boasted an old ruined abbey and castle ; the latter 
perched on a height inimediately above the town, 
which was crowded in between its foot and the 
river. The more modern portion, called the 
Iloch-Strasse, had, in fact, encroached on the 
height ; and past the back garden of our lodging- 
house on the street a little pathway wound up- 
ward to the castle. Being thus so near the ruins, 
they became a favorite resort of mine, whither I 
would betake myself in the carly morning, or the 
late afternoon, to enjoy the cool breeze, the pict- 
uresque scene, and the lovely view to be had from 
the summit of the hill. In the evening I gener- 
ally found other persons present, scattered about 
at various points, where rude benches and tables 
had been placed for their accommodation—groups 
of nurses and children ; sober matrons placidly 
knitting ; a couple of substantial burghers enjoy- 
ing a neighborly chat and a bottle of Rhine wine 
or beer; and occasionally a stray tourist or an 
artist, with guide or sketch book. Avoiding all 
these, I usually betook myself to a little retreat of 
my own——a& quiet and secluded nook in a recess of 
the castle-wall on the edge of the height, and to 
which access was had only by a long and low 
arched passage-way which few cared to explore. 
Only twice had I been interrupted here; once, by 
a party of boys birds-nesting amid the ivy, and 
again by a long-haired, eager-eyed artist, who, in 
his enthusiasm over the view, utterly ignored my 
presence. 

It was to this romantic retreat that I started, 
one afternoon of a bright August day, taking 
with me a new magazine, just received from 
home. In passing through the terraced garden 
1 encountered our fat and good-natured landlady, 
waddling about among her roses, with her little 
dog, Florine, at her heels. 

Florine had taken a faney to me, and had once 
voluntarily accompanied me to the castle. She 
now seemed to divine my destination, and imme- 
diately commenced a jovous frisking and barking. 

*‘ She wants to go with me,” I said, stooping to 
stroke her silky cars. 

“Ah, I shall be jealous of the Fraulein if this 
goes on.” madame said. good-humoredly. But 
take her by all means, if you will be good enough. 
She needs more exercise than she is likely to get 
with me*—with a langh. “Go, Florine! and 
he sure to keep ont of mischief, and come home 
sufe. It would break my heart to lose Florine,” 
she added, with an affectionate look after the 
little creature as she frisked up the pathway and 
then turned expectantly to look after me. 

In a few moments I was seated in my favorite 
nook, my magazine open on my lap. and the dog 
lving at my feet—only now and then jumping up 
to chase a sparrow or to explore under the ivy- 
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branches in search of a chirping cricket or grass- 
hopper. <A faint, cool breeze just slightly rustled 
the ivy; the sun, stooping toward the horizon, 
shed glimmering rays through the leaves; and the 
bleating of goats and voices of children at play 
came from the turfy knoll beyond the castle. I 
thought with a sigh what a pity it was that in 
America we have no such delightful outdoor 
resorts, no ruins, no ivy, nothing poetical and 
picturesque to brighten and soften the daily hard 
and practical every-day life. And then I forgot 
all this in the interest of a story in my magazine, 

I must have read on for nearly an hour, and the 
shadows were getting deeper about me, when my 
attention was attracted by a low growl from Flo- 
rine. The creature was standing with head erect, 
hair bristling and upper lip drawn back, show-- 
ing the tiny snow-white teeth, as she gazed into 
the narrow, arched passage-way behind me. Turn- 
ing instinctively in that direction, I could per- 
ceive through the intervening ivy-leaves the figure 
of a man approaching, and stepping so lightly 
that his footsteps could not be heard until he was 
close to me. As he stepped out of the deep shadow 
into the full light he for the first time perceived 
me where I sat behind the ivy screen, and for a 
single instant our eyes met. 

He was a tall and handsome man, about thirty 
or thirty-five years of age, with clear-cut features, 
dark mustache, and the dress and manner of a 
gentleman. His face was very pale, and in the . 
momentary glance which he gave me I noticed a : 
peculiar expression about his black eyes—a snd- : 
den expansion or lightening, as it were, on per- 
ceiving me—and then an intentness in the quick, 
brief glance which he instantly averted. He 
made no sign or motion, not even to touch his 
hat in apology for the intrusion, but passed _ 
quickly onward, not returning back through tho . 
passage, but around a projection of a wall which 
reached within two fect of the edge of the preci- 
pice—a dangerous feat, which few would have 
attempted. I mounted upon a pile of moss-grown 
stones, and looking over the wall, was relieved to 
see him walking quickly away. Confident of not 
being again disturbed by him, I settled myself ag 
before, anxious to finish my story before the sun 
should have disappeared behind the blue-green 
hills. 

But I found that I could not fix my attention 
on my book. The presence and looks of that 
man had strangely disturbed me. Why had his 
jet-black eyes expanded and glittered in that 
strange way as they fell upon me, seated there 
alone in my ivy nook ? What was the meaning 
of the intent, half-furtive gaze, so quickly turned 
away ? And why, after an instant’s almost imper- 
ceptible hesitation, had he glided like a lizard or 
a serpent around that narrow and dangerous 
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point, instead of turning back through the stone 
passave-way 2 No thought of fear or dread 
crossed my mind in regard to him. I only felt 
that there was something strange and not agree- 
able about him. I wondered. with a vagne curi- 
osity or interest, what it could be. 

Asudden bark from Florine, followed by a half- 
strangled ery of pain or distress, aroused me. She 
was nowhere in sight, and [ remembered that she 
hala moment before ran into the passage-way in 
chase of a sparrow, and had not returned. Some 
one must be hurting the dog—perhaps endeavor- 
ing to steal her; and with this thought I sprang 
up, and snatching my hat and book, ran hastily 
into the now darkened passage-way. 

JTalf-way, the passage made a turn. “As I 
reached it, I saw against the light at the entrance 
the figure of a man—the very man whom five 
minutes before I had seen emerge from the oppo- 
site end, and disappear beyond the broken wall. 
IIe had made a défour, and returned to the pas- 
sage. For what purpose? My first and only 
thonght was of Florine, and her strangled cry of 
distress. I had witnessed her snarling reception 
of him on the plateau: perhaps she had favored 
him with another such demonstration, and in his 
vexation he had struck, or perhaps strangled, her 
—and how would Florine’s mistress bear the loss 
of her favorite? Almost breathless with dismay 
and indignation, I stood still as he came onward 
with a swift, gliding, stealthy motion, until he 
was within a few fect of me. Then I said, sharply, 
but in a voice so choked with excitement that it 
sounded ghostly.in the hollow, echoing passage : 

“Where is Florine? Wh; have you done 
with her ?” 

The man recailed as though I had struck him. 
With rigid arms and clinched hands he stood like 
some animal at bay ; and before he could speak a 
word or make a motion a sudden horror seized 
me. I looked once at the white face and glitter- 
ing eyes gleaming there like those of a spectre 
in the darkness, and fled past him into the open 
air and the light of heaven. 

The bovs were still playing on the hill-side. 
At my call they came running up; and then we 
found Florine, in time to rescue her from death. 
She had fallen into a pit, hidden by masses of ivy 
for had that man thrown her there ?), and was 
caught around the neck by a tangled branch and 
held as in a noose. Upon being released she soon 
revived, and I carried her home in my arms, and 
related my adventure to the family. 

“That must have been the man whom I saw 
alight from the train and go directly up to the 
castle,” said our landlady. ‘ He is a tourist, prob- 
ably. They often do so—just visiting the ruins 
and then going on in the next train. As you 
know, one has only to show one’s billet, and can 
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step off and on as he chooses. My idea is. that 
coming so suddenly upon you must have fright- 
ened him; and afterward, thinking you must 
have left, he returned for sake of the view.” 

“And it doesn't strike me as at all wonderful,” 
my aunt added, haif reprovingly, ** that the poor 
man should have been frightened out of his 
senses When you suddenly started up in that dark 
passage and demanded what he had done with 
Florine ¥ How should he know who Florine was ? 
Ile must have thought you a lunatic: but if you 
will take my advice, Gracie, you will not again 
go to the castle alone.” 

Tdid not again go alone. When I next went, 
which was on the following day, Louis was with 
me. And in my happiness I forgot all about the 
strange man with whom I had had so unpleasant a 
meeting. 

It was some days after this that, stopping at one 
of the pretty villages in the valley of the Neckar, 
my brother Jack came in to a late breakfast, in 
our private parlor, saying, as he took his seat : 

“There is an excitement in the village. <A 
young peasant woman has been found mysteri- 
ously murdered in a vine-vard, on a lonely road, 
at no great distance from the village, with no clew 
to the perpetrator of the deed. The people say 
it must have been done by some stranger, as no 
person in this neighborhood can be suspected. 
The authorities are after a man who was observed 
loitering about the vicinity last evening, and who 
went on in the nine o’clock train.” 

We went that day on an excursion to Lorch 
Abbey, and on returning next morning found 
the village in a wilder commotion than before. 
The stranger suspected of the murder of the 
young woman had been arrested, and coolly ad- 
mitted his guilt. 

“We has been recognized and identified,” said 
our informant, a German gentleman whom we 
met at the hotel, “‘and has made a full avowal 
of his guilt; and a most extraordinary account it 
is—enough, in fact, to make one’s blood run cold, 
as the expression is. 

“The unfortunate man, a gentleman by birth 
and station, had married a beautiful young wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. She had, 
shortly after their marriage, eloped with a former 
lover and rival, since which the deserted husband 
had wandered about in search of them, deter- 
mined to kill both, and then take his own life. 
So far the search had proven vain, for not a trace 


‘of the fugitives could be discovered, though it 


was certain that they had not left the country. 

«e¢T felt that I must go mad, or kill some one,’ 
he said in his confession ; ‘and a week ago made 
up my mind to murder the first young and pretty 
woman that I met—where I could do so with a 
chance of not being discovered. Twice I failed. 
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but the third time succeeded. I feel better now, 
and do not care what becomes of me. I do not 
wish to live. And as to the murder, it is on ¢heir 
souls, for they compelled me to it.” 

‘“‘He must be crazy,” my aunt said, with a 
shudder. 

‘© A monomaniac on this point alone ; in every 
other respect as sane as youorl. But I believe 
that in many natures there lurks a gleam of tiger- 
like ferocity and blood-thirstiness which is never 
revealed, even to the individual himself, until 
aroused by some great provocation or wrong. 
Then it leaps into cruel life, and asserts itself 
above all else. The man is sane on all other 
points. On this he is a beast—a madman—and 
should hardly be held responsible for what he 
does under its influence.” 

A slight pause, when my aunt said, with the 
aimless curiosity which influences some women : 

‘‘ What was his wife’s name ?” 

“*T do not know her family name. I think she 
was of common origin, and that he married her 
for her beauty. He calls her Florine.” 

Why did that name fall upon me like a sudden 
blow ? Why did I turn sick and faint as with a 
deadly horror ? Before me rose the form of the 
man in the gloomy passage-way of the ruined 
castle—the man with the pale face and clinched 
hands, who stood palsied and powerless at the 
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sound of that name. I knew now why his eyes 
had glittered with that deadly intentness when 
he found me alone in the solitary little nook 
among the ruins—why he had glided serpent-like 
around the wall, to come back and surprise me so 
suddenly that there could be no danger of my 
screaming. And I had been saved by the utter- 
ance of a name. 

That evening I told Louis all about it. 

“But for poor little Florine,” I said, “you 
would have found me——” 

But he drew my face down on his breast, and 
would not let me speak the words. 

“Never mention it again, my darling. 
not bear to think of it.” 


I can- 
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Tue sweetness of the night is always there ; 
Shy Philomela only garners it 
Together, and gives back unto the air 
What in the book of night before was writ. 
Who hears her voice hears in it no new song, 
But one that does unto all time belong. 


Pass out into the night when sound is stilled, 
When overhead the sky with stars is strewn, 

The silence is with floating cadence filled 
Which Philomela gathers into tune. 

Who hears her voice hears in it no new song, 

But one that does unto all time belong. 


MASS ON THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
By Marc F. VALLETre. 
Tue Campagna di Roma, or Ro- 
man Campagna, is a section of 
country lying immediately around 
the Eternal City, and at the present 
day known all over the world as a 
region noted for an atmosphere so 
deadly to man, but in nowise in- 
jurious to the lower animals. ‘‘ It’s 
circumference,” says Gregorovius, 
“may be marked by a series of 
well-known points—Civita Vecchia, 
Tolfa, Ronciglione, Soracte, Tivoli, 
Palestrina, Albano and Ostia.” Its 
extent is variously estimated at from 
71 to 91 miles long—its area being 
nearly 1,400 square miles. Though 
now nearly destitute of inhabitants, 
it was once the richest and most 
populous region in the world, and 
the seat of numerous cities. Its 
decay dates, probably, from the third 
and fourth centuries B.c., when the 
Roman aristocracy monopolized the 
vast plain for their large estates, and 
banished the agricultural popula- 
tion. Its condition did not improve 
bineg the early Emperors, and many 
of the plain became the pes- 
sntial marshes they are to-day. 
Clandius, Nerva and Trajan did 
much to improye the district, and 
n their time it became again stud- 
with the villas and Summer 
“residences of the Roman nobility ; SGC” 
but the desolation of the Campagna VINTAGE-TIME 
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was completed with the inroads of the barbarian 
hordes which followed the fall of the Empire. 
In the Middle Ages the baronial castles of the 
Orsini, the Colonna, the Savelli, the Conti and 
the Cetani gave new life to this doomed region, 
but it was only for a time. 

Being of distinctly voleanic formation, the sur- 
face of the Campagna is marked by gentle undu- 
lations, furrowed by little hills and low ground— 
‘*a humpy soil,” as Montaigne calls it, ‘‘ whose 
cavities are filled with fresh water.” They were 
once limpid Jakes, but now they have become un- 
healthy pools, producing an aria cattiva, an in- 
jurious atmosphere, to the influence of which the 
learned Brocchi attributes the ‘‘ gloomy, violent 
and terrible temper of those who carry in their 
veins the germs of the fever of the Maremma.” 
In this respect the same influence is supposed by 
some persons to be exerted upon all animals alike, 
for the buffaloes and oxen, with formidable horns, 
which wander about the Roman Campagna, are 
as savage as the herdsmen who tend them, and it 
is dangerous for strangers to venture within their 
reach. 

In ancient times Italy was, and still is, the 
country of vast pastures, and the Roman Cam- 
pagna to this day has its fierce shepherds whose 
sports Virgil has described to us. Their great fes- 
tival, the Palilia, was celebrated on the day of 


the foundation of Rome, April 21st, and the royal. 


hill of Romulus bore the name of their divin- 
ity (Palatine, from pales, a word itself derived 
from the root pd, which formed the verbs signify- 
ing ‘to pasture,” in Greek, Latin and French). 
Rumina, the foster- mother, watched over the 
suckling of young cattle ; hence the name of the 
Ruminal fig-tree, beneath the shade of which the 
wolf had suckled the twins. Rubigo preserved 
the wheat from mildew ; Vertumnus and Pomona 
caused the fruit to ripen in the orchard. Feronia 
appears less prodigal of useful favors, yet she was 
held in so great honor that Hannibal found a rich 
treasure to carry off from her temple at the foot 
of Mount Soracte. A coin bearing her image was 
struck, in the time of Augustus, by the monetary 
tribune, Petronius Turpilianus, who did not be- 
stow much beauty upon this goddess Feronia. 
But it is recorded that Roman artists, even at 
the time when they were under the influence of 
Greek art, did not seek their goddesses in the ce- 
lestial regions, but preferred to take them from 
the Roman Campagna. The Minerva of the mag- 
nificent chest, of Preeneste, known as the Ficorini, 
has the appearance of a Contadina. 

From the legendary times when Latinus, 
<Eneas and the rest of Virgil’s heroes are sup- 
posed to have occupied the great plain of La- 


_tium, down to the final settlement of the region 


by its subjection to Rome, in 338 B.c., the 


Roman Campagna, as we have said, was peopled 
by communities living in towns. Latium on the 
one side, and Etruria on the other, contained 
confederacies of independent cities, with one or 
the other of which the Romans were continually 
at war, but they one by one gave way before the 
relentless power of the conqueror, until finally 
the character of the population of the Campagna 
underwent a complete change. In the second 
period of its history the towns were gradually 
reduced to mere villages, the small farms disap- 
peared and gave place to the immense estates 
(latifundia) of rich proprietors, which were cul- 
tivated by hordes of slaves. This was the condi- 
tion of the Campagna in the time of Cicero. The 
great villas, the ruins of which may be seen on 
all sides in the vicinity of Rome, were then con- 
structed, and were the scenes of luxury and 
pleasure. So also were the colossal aqueducts, 
the ruined arches of which catch the eye of the 
traveler as the train from Civita Vecchia ap- 
proaches the Eternal City to-day. These aque- 
ducts served not merely to supply the capital 
with water, but to irrigate the farms and country- 
seats along the Campagna. During the later Re- 
public and early Empire there seems to have been 
a constant tendency to reduce the amount of ara- 
ble land and to increase the extent of pasturage. 
This change affected the salubrity of the sur- 
rounding country, and Rome became more de- 
pendent than ever upon foreign countries for her 
agricultural supplies. 

The third and last phase of the Roman Cam- 
pagna is the most melancholy. In the language 
of Gregory the Great, ‘ Depopulati sunt agri, 
nullus in agris incola.” The magnificent aque- 
ducts were more or less injured by the Goths at 
the siege of Rome under Vitiges, in a. p. 537, 
and the luxurious country-seats of the Roman 
nobles and princes must have been devastated 
by the successive incursions upon the Roman 
territories during the fifth and sixth centuries, in 
which the Lombards played a conspicuous part. 
Agriculture was no longer encouraged, and the 
few villages and country houses that remained 
soon became uninhabitable during a great part 
of the year because of the malarious exhalations 
arising from the uncultivated soil, and of the 
lawless bands of ruffian marauders who infested 
the country. Indeed, after the year 338 B.c., 
the Campagna lost all historical interest. Its 
history belongs almost entirely to the early times 
of the Roman Republic. 

We have said that the Campagna is unhealthy. 
It is not difficult to see that its peculiar geolog- 
ical formation proves that without careful drain- 
age it is extremely deleterious to health. It is 
a region containing numerous closed valleys and 
depressions in the soil, and without outlets for 
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the water which naturally accumulates. The 
tufa of which the surface is composed seems, as 
a general thing, to take the form of isolated hills 

- with irregular hollows between them, so as to 
prevent the formation of regular water-courses. 
Beneath this tufa is a quantity of marl and stiff 
clay, which retains the water after it has per- 
colated through the tufa, and sends it streaming 
out into the lower country, where it accumulates, 
and, mingling with putrescent vegetable matter, 
taints the air. The mountain barriers by which 
the Campagna is surrounded produces a want of 
movement in the air, and this becomes another 
source of malaria. 

It is a curious fact that the ancient inhabitants 
of Rome and the Campagna do not appear to 
have been affected by the baneful influences of 
the aria cattiva, or malaria, to the same extent 
as those of the pre- 
sent day. And yet, 
when we remember 
that the waters of 
the Tiber frequently 
overflowed into the 
Velabrum and stag- 
nated there, that the 
valley of the Circus 
Maximus was a 
marshy pool, that 
the Palus Caprea and 
the Stagna Terenti 
occupied a part of 
the Campus Martius, 
it is difficult for us 
to understand how 
the site of Rome 
could have been less 
pestilential than -in 
our day. Since 
then the level of the 
soil has been considerably raised by the accumu- 
lated rubbish of ruins, and the Tiber now sel- 
dom overflows its banks. The volume of water 
carried by the river has also been decreased since 
the turning of the waters of the Chiana into the 
Arno, and the numerous forests which spread 
over the country in ancient times have all entirely 
disappeared. Lakes and lagoons, too, once scat- 
tered in various directions throughout the Cam- 
pagna have since been either dried up or drained. 
The Lake of Ragillus, which 
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‘*Bubbled with crimson foam 
What time the thirty cities 
Came forth to war with Rome,” 


and the lakes of Gabii, of Juturna and or Turnus, 
with countless lagoons in the vicinity of Lavi- 
nium, Ardea and Laurentum, have been grad- 
ually absorbed by the sinking of the Tiber or by 
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artificial drainage. All these must have contrib- 
uted to make the air less healthy in past times 
than it is now. 

But what strikes us as most astonishing is that, 
from the early times of Rome down to the glori- 
ous Augustan Age, we find the very sections of 
the Campagna where human beings now dread to 
spend a single night for fear of the deadly atmos- 
phere then inhabited by a numerous population. 
In the second century of the City of Rome the 
population was estimated at 80,000, which would 
give 190 souls to the square mile of territory, and 
we can readily understand that the population 
increased from that time at a very rapid rate, 
until in the sixth century of Rome it amounted 
to 1,400,000. Under the first Emperors the 
whole number of Roman citizens, including those 
in the provinces, was 4,063,000. This would 
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seem to indicate that the population of Rome and 
the Campagna was from two to three millions in 
imperial times. The population of Rome at the 
present day does not exceed 250,000, and that of 
the surrounding country may be set down at about 
100,000. These figures, of course, are mere ap- 
proximations, and a few considerations, based on 
what is known of the towns in Latium, will ex- 
plain, in a manner, the contrast between the 
density of population in ancient and modern 
times. 

Where Veii, Fidenw and Gabii, the rivals and 
equals of ancient Rome, once stood, there is noth- 
ing now but a few cattle-sheds and their poverty- 
stricken herdsmen. Ardea, Laurentum, Layi- 
nium and Ostia once enlivened the coast with 
their numerous population, but the Ostia of to- 
day is a paltry village. Ardea can boast of but 
sixty inhabitants, while the sites of Laurentum 
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and Layinium are now marked by single towers. 
And yet, time was when these pestilential regions 
were sought by the Roman nobility in numbers 
equal to those now found at the most popular 
Summer resorts of the world. Pliny the Younger 
describes these magnificent villas and towns 
placed at intervals along the beach, and even 
boasted of the salubrity and convenience of his 
own. Nay, more, he lived at his villa in the late 
Autumn, Winter and Spring, as we may judge by 
his mention of cattle driven from the mountains. 
And yet the villa of Castel Fusano, now the site 
of Pliny’s villa, is only occupied in the Spring 
for a few weeks. Leelius and the valiant Scipio 


used to resort to the sea-side of Laurentum and 
“amuse themselves there collecting shells.” 

But the wealthy Romans did not confine them- 
selves to the sea-shore. On the Flaminian Road, 
six miles from the capital, and on the site of the 
Prima Porta, was once the famous country-seat 
of the Empress Livia. Parts of this villa have 
been excavated, and it was found to have been 
beautifully decorated, as the splendid statue of 
Augustus, and the busts of several members of 
the imperial family, amply testify. 

No wealthy Roman would now consent to live 
on the side of Hadrian’s stately villa, in the Cam- 
pagna, near Tivoli. And even Tivoli itself, with 
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its beautiful water-Sall and its Temple of the 
Sibyl, which Horace once hoped might be the 
retreat of his old age, and which was famous for 
its salubrity in Martial’s time, has now lost its 
former reputation as a healthful resort, and is 
known as 
—‘* Tivoli di mal conforto ; 
O piova, o tira vento, o suona a morto.” 


Strabo describes the now desolate district be- 
tween Tusculum and Rome as having been, in his 
time, a most desirable place to live in. 

The drainage of the Pontine Marshes has been 
undertaken from time to time with varied suc- 
cess. As early as 160 B.c. they were dried up, 
but only fora time. It was resumed with partial 
success by canals during the pontificates of Bon- 
iface VIII, Martin V., Sixtus V. and Pius VI. 
In 1480 a law was enacted by Sixtus IV. severely 
punishing “any lay or clerical proprietor, baron, 
bishop or cardinal who forbade his tenants to 
sow the land and kept it under pasture.” But 
the most beneficent improvements were effected 
under the orders of Popes Pius VI. and Pius VIT., 
who endeavored, by law, to compel the cultiva- 


tion of a large extent of land in the Campagna. 
This operated a manifest check on the fever, ana 
the health of the entire neighborhood was im- 
proved. The planting of the eucalyptus - tree 
has also had a beneficial effect in certain quarters. 
A splendid monastery at the Tre Fontane, de- 
serted for many years, was bestowed by Pope Pius 
IX. upon a community of French Trappists, in 
1867. At first they only ventured to visit their 
new possession during certain hours of the day. 
One of the monks proposed planting eucalyptus- 
trees around it. This was done, and in the course 
of time the monastery became habitable. 

The roads that cross the Roman Campagna are 
well deserving of notice at our hands. In the 
days of Claudius, as Pliny the Elder tells us, the 
crowded streets of Rome extended over the vast 
circumference of seventy miles (Vopiscus says 
fifty) ; Rome had become the heart of the world ; 
and the Triumphal and the Flaminian and the 
Prenestine and the Latin and the Appian Way 
beat like vast arteries with the ever -sounding 
pulses of the stream of life that went throbbing 
throughout Italy to the farthest boundaries of the 
world, supplying life and strength and energy to 
every part, and bearing back on its returning 
tides the wealth of a thousand provinces, On 
the Via Flaminia we now find the ruins of the 
villa of Livia, already referred to, and which 
brings to our minds the affection entertained by 
the Emperor Augustus for his wife, so beauti- 
fully expressed in his last words to her: ‘‘ Pre- 
serve the remembrance of a husband who has 
loved you tenderly.” When asked how she con- 
trived to retain this affection, Dion Cassius tells 
us she replied: ‘ My secret is very simple. I 
have made it the study of my life to please him, 
and I have never manifested any indiscreet curi- 
osity with regard to public or private affairs.” 
But the most interesting of all the Roman roads 
is the Appian Way, laid down by Appius Clau- 
dius, the Censor, before the middle of the fifth 
century of Rome, and the great thoroughfare 
from Rome to Naples. It was along this road, 
at the season when vine and orange and fig, in 
flower and in fruit, scatter their fragrance all 
around, that proud patricians were wont to take 
their daily drives in their chariots for relaxation 
and amusement. It was along this same road, 
too, that toiled the worn and weary captives 
whose fathers had sacked the Eternal City, now 
hand-bound and conquered, and surrounded by 
loads of spoils, and standards and trophies — by 
lictors and priests and victims for the sacrifice—by 
clangor of trumpets and shouts of the populace— 
by eagles and garlands and crowns and incense— 
the successful commander in his triumphal car, 
and all that went to make up a triumphal proces- 
sion in the days of Rome’s proudest history. 
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With this in mind, it is not 
difficult to understand why this 
magnificent way is lined on 
either side with mausoleums 
and monuments for the dead, 
in the greatest variety of form, 
and with such a wealth of talent 
and expenditure lavished upon 
them. It was along this road, 
too, that, ‘‘on the fifteenth of 
the calends of February, in the 
year of the building of the city 
DCCXCVL., Claudius Augustus 
for the third and Lucias Vitel- 
lius for the second time being 
Consuls,” there journeyed to- 
ward the city two lonely way- 
farers from Palestine. Unher- 
alded and unadorned by pomp, 
jaded and travel-tainted, a ven- 
erable old man and his rever- 
ential disciple pursued their 
way, barefooted and in silence. 
If heeded at all by the gorgeous 
multitude thronging the road 
to the vast capital, it was only 
to be scoffed at or eyed with 
contempt. St. Peter and his 
disciple, St. Mark, pursue their 
way to the accomplishment of 
their mission. The great apostle 
heeds not the voluptuous rites 
of Bacchus, whose votaries are 
reeling around his path ; he pays 
no attention to the lascivious worship of the Cyp- 
rian goddess, the song of whose followers is ring- 
ing in his ears. He takes no heed of the tombs of 
* the old Romans who carried the eagle triumphant 
through many a hard-fought battle, nor of the 
gorgeous palace with its open bronze gates on the 
summit of the ‘“‘ Coli Montana.” He came, the 
prince of the chosen twelve, to preach chastity, 
temperance and humility. It was by this road, 
too, at a later period, that ‘St. Paul entered the 
capital of the Cesars, a culprit bound and walk- 
ing between his guards, not knowing what fate 
awaited him, and repeating his first Christian aspi- 
ration: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?” 
About two miles from the Porto San Sebas- 
tiano, the most southern gate of Rome, we come 
to a tomb with which every student of Roman 
history is familiar. It is 


—‘‘a stern round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 

* * * * * 


What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay 80 locked, so hid ?—a woman's grave.”’ 
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It is the tomb of Cecilia Metella, daughter of 
Quintus Metellus, and was erected nearly two 
thousand years ago by Crassus to the memory 
of his wife. The walls are twenty-seven feet 
thick. In the interior is a room fifteen feet in 
diameter, which once contained a sarcophagus 
of white marble, since removed to the Farnese 
Palace. PAs 

A little beyond this tomb, and still in the Via 
Appia, we come to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. 
For miles around: the whole plain is undermined 
by dark and winding passages, forming such ‘an 
extensive labyrinth that years of patient labor 
would not suffice to explore and determine their 
extent. Care was always taken by the miners to 
leave a sufficient wall on either side to support 
the arching roof above, so that these narrow pas- 
sages often run parallel and near to one another. 
Here the hunted and proscribed and hated fol- 
lowers of Christ took refuge from the fury of 
their persecutors ; and when the hatred of these 
became more intense, and when in darkness and 
under the earth protection was sought in vain, 
the poor fugitives constructed intersecting pas- 
sages through which they might escape pursuit. 
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Here they excavated temples to their God, and 
from the crypts and catacombs, in darkness and 
in sorrow, ‘‘rose sweet incense,” holier prayer 
and more acceptable sacrifice than the bleeding 
hectacombs, the flame of whose offering ascended 
in the beautiful temples of the pagan gods of 
Rome. 

The study of the Roman Campagna is full of 
interest, whether we consider it in its wealthy vil- 
las and populous cities in the days of the Cesars 
or in its desolation of the present day. The 
modern tourist, passing through this region from 
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number remains. What becomes of these poor 
wretches ? They return to the mountains. Some 
of them die on the road, and others reach home, 
exhausted with illness and fatigue, to return, if 
they live, and go through the same ordeal next 
year. 

The ony stationary population in the Maremma 
consists of buffalo-keepers. ‘These are always 
mounted, and armed with a lance, with which 
they keep in subjection the wild cows and fierce 
bulls which roam about this region. These keep- 
ers lead a life of freedom and comparative inde- 
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June to October, will find it deserted by all who 
are able to remove to the hills. No villages or 
cottages are now to be seen; but here and there, 
at long intervals, a dismal-looking casa/le, or farm- 
house, or, rather, a cattle-ranch. As there is no 
fixed population in these plains, laborers are en- 
gaged, during the farming season, from the high- 
lands of the Appennines, where a scanty soil, 
though under a healthy climate, does not furnish 
sufficient occupation for the native peasantry. 
These soon fall victims to the fell disease, and by 
the end of the harvest scarce half the original 


pendence, like the Arab of the desert. They are 
paid yearly wages, and they manage, besides, to 
raise cattle of their own, which are allowed to 
feed with the rest. During the heats of Summer 
they retire to the shady forests which line the 
sea-shore, and where the air is not so unwhole- 
some as in the open plains. The buffalo of the 
Campagna, originally from Southern Asia and 
Northern Africa, was introduced into Italy to- 
ward the close of the sixth century. It is an 
invaluable beast of burden in the marshy dis- 
tricts, where the great breadth of its feet—some- 
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what resembling in this respect those of the rein- 
deer—give it a decided advantage over horses. It 
graves in herds in the Pontine Marshes, and will 
lie for hours immersed in water, with nothing but 
its head above the surface, and often enveloping 
iteelf in mud, as a protection against insects. 
The Roman ox, too, is a beautiful speclimen— 
large and well proportioned, always of a mouse- 
color—and such a pair of horns! white, with dark 
bases and tips, starting from the brow and wind- 
ing ina most perfect uniformity with a graceful 
and really majestic spread to sometimes three feet 
apart at the points. 

We have spoken of the peasants who come 
dewn from the mountains in the planting and 
harvest season to earn a few lire on the farms of 
the Campagna. Akin to these are the Pifferari, 
or pipers, who may be scen playing, singly or in 
groups, upon a sort of clarionet, very much after 
the fashion of the little German bands that have 
become so numerous in our large cities. Their 
garb, though tattered and worn, has a brigand air 
about it which never faila to attract attention 
and to secure a few soldi for the performers. 

From what we have said, in the limita of a 
necessarily brief article, it will be seen that the 
history of the Roman Campagna is, to a certain 
extent, identified with the history of the City of 
the Cesars. Though a desolate plain to-day, it 
was once traversed by countless warriors going or 
returning from battles which added new territory 
to the already vast possessions of the Mistress of 
the World. Her ancient glories may still be read 
among the ruined monuments that line the fa- 
mous Via Appia—that “ street of the dead across 
an immense church-yard,” for the desolate Cam- 
pagna may be regarded as such. American tour- 
ists who have prepared themselves by careful and 
judicious reading may spend many pleasant and 
profitable hours even in such a place as the 
‘desolate Campagna.” 


A CAT’S EAR FOR MUSIC. 


In the American Naturalist Mr. R. E. C. Stearns 
his interestingly discussed the effects of musical 
sounds on animals, One of his correspondents 
writes: ‘Some time since I had an ordinary tor- 
tuise-shell cat, which had a peculiar fondness for 
the tune known as ‘Rode’s Air.’ One day I 
chanced to whistle it, when, without any previous 
training, she jumped on my shoulder, and showed 
unmistakable signa of pleasure by rubbing her 
head against mine, and trying to get as near my 
mouth as possible. Ihave tried many other tunes, 
but with no avail.” Captain Neble, of Forest 
Lodge, Maresfield, England, testifies that he for- 
merly had a eat which displayed a corresponding 
sensitiveness, but it was only by plaintive tunes 
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that she was affected. When such an air was 
whistled, she would climb up, and try to get her 
mouth as close as possible to that of the whistler, 
“T used as a rule,” says Captain Noble, ‘to 
whistle the ‘ Last Rose of Summer,’ when I wished 
her to perform. I never could satisfy myself as 
to her motive in putting her mouth to mine. The 
most feasible conjecture that I was able to make 
seemed to be that she imagined me to be in pain, 
and in some way tried either to soothe me or to 
stop my whistling.” 
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M. SAINT-SAENS, the eminent French com- 
poser, has brought out two new operas recently, 
**Samson et Dalila” and ‘ Ascanio.” The com- 
poser did not appear before the foot-lights to re- 
ceive the customary homage from the spectators. 
Oriental monarchs liked to disguise themselves, 
and mixing among their subjects learn unsugared 
comments on their government. Saint - Sacns 
might have been secretly in the body of the honse, 
as he formerly was during the first representation 
of his ‘‘ Phaéton.” La Bruyére observes the wise 
avoid sometimes socicty, fearing to be wearied. 
The librettist, M. Gallet, the director of the La- 
Tiboisiére Hospital, was the last person who saw 
M. Saint-Saéns, who left for Cadiz six months 
ago, under an assumed name, intending to win- 
ter at Teneriffe. Since then—up to the present 
writing—the silence of the tomb. 

Rumor places the absent one in Algeria, Java, 
Oceanica, a lunatic asylum, even in Paris itself. 
He is fifty-five years of age; his private life has 
been unhappy ; some years ago he lost his mother, 
to whom he was passionately attached; he is 
separated from his wife and two children, and he 
lived alone. He was not a society man ; he had 
a few friends, to whom he appeared periodically 
in alternate accesses of gayety and melancholy. 
Ife owned the Island of Caprera, which the Ital- 
ian Government purchased from him for four 
millions of francs, to present it as a residence to 
Garibaldi. Saint-Saéns has dissipated more than 
the half of that sum. This explains why his 
sixth cousin, an old maid, demands to be ap- 
pointed administrator of his estate—till he be 
found. No less than forty-nine other cousins 
have lodged claims for slices of the property. 
They do not seek the relative; they are uneasy 
only about his fortune. 

At twelve years of age Saint-Saéns was famons ; 
he was a celebrity at twenty. Liszt predicted a 
glorious future for him ; he was an accomplished 
organist and pianist, and no mean caricaturist. 
Bach aud Beethoven he knew profoundly ; from 
being an admirer Saint-Saéns became the enemy 
of Wagner. 
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Berlioz, who, too, was periodically lost to sight, 
when overworked complained that he sutfered 
from ‘‘a superabundance of sensibility; from the 
ebullition and the evaporation of the heart, the 
sense and the brain.” Composers have had ever 
their peculiarities ; thus Glitck, to heat his imag- 
ination, selected the middle of a meadow, and 
wrote under a torrid sun, a piano before him and 
two bottles of champagne at his side. Sarti pre- 
ferred composing in a vast, empty room, the ob- 
scurity Ingubriously darkened, by a single lamp 
suspended from the ceiling; musical thoughts 
only came to him in the middle of the night and 
in the depths of silence. 

Saberi sought the most crowded thoroughfares, 

walking, eating don-bons, and penciling down the 
notes as they flowed. Cimarosa also liked noise, 
and composed best when surrounded by his 
friends. Paer resembled him, plus scolding his 
children, abusing his cook, quarreling with his 
wife and caressing his dog. Sacchini could not 
write a note if his well-beloved was not at his 
side, and cats and kittens gamboling about his 
legs. Paisiello could only compose in bed; it 
ras between a pair of sheets his ‘Barbier de 
Séville” was written. Zingarelli sought inspira- 
tion by reading some chapters from the Fathers 
and a Latin author. Anfossi, to stimulate his 
genius, surrounded himself with roast capons, 
smoking hot sausages and stewed ham. Haydn, 
solitary on his chair, concentrated his attention 
in mystic voyages through the heavens, with the 
angels, the ring of Frederick always on his finger, 
and in full evening costume. Wagner dressed 
himself in garments of different colors, in har- 
mony with his dominant sentiments. No one 
knew when Rossini wrote; he passed his time in 
** masher” demands, visiting Signora Colbran, 
sipping coffee in orange-arbors, reading news- 
papers, and eating macaroni—that he cooked 
himself, 
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I RECALLED the incident (says a writer in the 
New York World) as I sat in Trinity listening to 
Phillips Brooks’s noon-time talks. It happened 
in the Spring of 1883. The four of us had gone 
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to Europe together—Dr. MeVickar, of Puiladel- 
phia, Phillips Brooks and Mr. Robinson, the 
builder of Boston’s Trinity Church. Robinson 
stands six feet two inches in his stoekings, Dr. 
McVickar measures six feet fonr inches, and 
Brooks exceeds six feet in height. Robinson is 
sensitive about his length, and suggested that in 
order to avoid comment the three tall men avoid 
being seen together. They humorously called 
themselves ‘* Brown, Jones and Robinson.”  Ar- 
riving. in England, they went direct to Leeds, 
where they learned that a lecturer would address 
the working classes on ‘America and Ameri- 
cans.” Anxious to hear what Englishmen thought 
of the Great Republic, they went to the hill. 
They entered separately, and took seats as far 
apart as possible. The lecturer, after some un- 
interesting remarks, said that Americans were, 
aa a rule, short, and seldom, if ever, rose to the 
height of five feet ten inches. In fact, they were 
a race of pygmies. He did not know to what 
cause he could attribute this fact, but he wis hed 
he could present examples. 

Phillips Brooks rose to his feet and stretelicd 
his six-foot frame to the uttermost, as he said: 
“T am an American, and am, as vou see, abcut 
six feet in height. I do not exceed the aver: age 
American in stature or in weight—though I turn 
the scales at two hundred pounds—and I sin- 
cerely hope that if there be any other representa- 
tive of my country present he will vouch for the 
truthfulness of my remarks.” 

After a moment’s interval Mr. Robinson rose, 
and, in a stentorian voice, cried: “‘I am from 
America, in which country my diminutive height 
—six feet two—is the subject of no remark, as ] 
am just a little above the average. If there be 
any other American here, I hope that he will cor- 
roborate my testimony.” 

The house was in a jolly humor. Waiting 
until the excitement could abate in some degree, 
and the poor lecturer regain control of his shat- 
tered nerves, Dr. MeVickar slowly drew his majes- 
tic form to his full height, and exclaimed : ‘I am 
an ”” But he got no further. The audience 
roared, The lecturer ran down the aisle into 
the street, and the people crowded about the 
three giants. 
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WHEN sunshine wakes the sleeping lands, 
Below the terrace-steps she stands, 

And instantly, when first she stirs, 

Flock round her feathered pensioners. 
And oh, she is so fair to see, 

I too her pensioner must be, 

And humbly wait but for a smile, 

To make me happy for awhile! 


Yet afterward when she has gone, 

Tis just as though no sun had shone, 
And in the darkness of despair 

I grope, and find no comfort there. 
For she is as some bright, bright star, 
That I must gaze at from afar. 

And know it never can be mine, 
However graciously it shine! 


‘* THE PILOT HAD FALLEN, AND IN HIS PLACE AT THE SMOKING, SEETHING HELM STOOD A WOMAN.” 


“COUSIN SARAH”: AN 


INCIDENT 


By Mary ANNABLE FANTON, 


Ir was the most irregular of quartets—a pretty, 
sweet-voiced matron; a gay young student, her 
brother ; a dainty little inaid, with voice and eyes 
like the matron ; and, most incongruous of all, the 
old-maid cousin, Sarah, so sad-eyed and retentive 
in her unobtrusive Puritanism, that at times they 
seemed almost a trio. They were bound for the 
West, with a Rocky Mountain trading-post for an 
ultimate object. Their line of action was far 
from being the straight and narrow path so 
highly recommended by theologians for secular 
pedestrianism. It was an invitingly circuitous 


route, which would first establish them in lux- 
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urious palace-cars ; later, leave them to the mercy 
of pine-seats and the society of immigrants ; next, 
a six-wecks trip on a Missouri River steamer ; and 
lastly, for a three-hundred-mile drive through 
the heart of the famous Sitting Bull’s precarious 
territory. 

As the wild scheme was formulated, the quar- 
tet experienced a sense of kinship with Jules 
Verne and Thomas Cook. The familar name of 
Columbus acquired a deeper significance, and 
they began for the first to really appreciate the 
heroism involved in that most adventurous voy- 
age of 1492, which cannot be remembered wholly 


&2 “COUSIN 
without censure for having established the pre- 
cedent of importing | * Tealian labor.” 

The journey as far as Sioux City might have 
interested Pocahontas and her early English 
adober, “Captain John. But who in the nine- 
teeth century is hot sophisticated out of all 
reverence for these fairy inventions, that have an- 
nihilated space and made all nations as one land ? 
But who in this, or any other, century could 
look unmoved upon a stern-wheel, flat- bottomed 
Missouri River steamer ? Nothing could be ug- 
lier or more interesting ; every urch out of draw- 
ing; every pillar out of proportion, its very un- 
gainliness savored of piquancy, and the total ab- 
sence of effort to hide its uncouthness could not 
fail to inspire confidence in its integrity. 

The captain of the Aey West was a genuine 
frontiersman, a type of man as common in the 
West thirty years ago as sage-brush ; it is meet 
that we should speak well of them, for they were 
men courageous and bravest, and very necessary 
to the growth and expansion of our civilization. 
Having served their purpose and outgrown their 
usefulness, another century will witness their ex- 
tinction with the North American Indian and the 
buffalo. 

Captain Todd was a man of uncertain gait and 
theology ; he knew as little of syntax as of the 
origin of the Sanhedrim. Yet, though the best 
poker-player on the river, he never failed in 
courtesy to his clerical passengers; his attitude 
toward them was, however, sympathetic rather 
than reverential. 

The pride of the company and crew was a 
monumental centre-table decorated with a slab 
in dull gray and black, as though in perpetual 
*+ half mourning.” On the exact centre of this fu- 
nereal ornament lay the St. James Bible, and 
placed diagonally across it with masculine pre- 
cision ‘¢ Hoyle’s Rules and Regulations for Cards.” 
It was the captain’s library, and the relative value 
of the two volumes was usually regarded by him 
with benignant impartiality. Only once is it re- 
corded that he manifested the slightest bias. A 
game of poker had been interrupted to give place 
to a religious service conducted by a young dom- 
inie whose collars and dogma were alike of un- 
alterable altitude and stiffness. But the scene 
had shifted so suddenly, and the captain’s interest 
in the pool had been so extensive, that when the 
gentle young divine asked for a text, the captain 
responded by involuntarily passing up ‘ Hoyle” 
as the ‘best all-round authority.” 

The first twilight on board was a revelation to 
the quartet, accustomed only to the rapidly van- 
ishing, energetic dusk of the East. How mellow 
and tender it seemed! Every harsh outline was lost. 
The river grew blue, and the shores stretched out 
in endless mystery, and all so softened and spirit- 
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ualized that the soft, rose-scented wind seemed 
blowing straight from paradise. As though con- 
scious of the admiration it excited, it lingered on 
and on, deepening with evident reluctance, and 
gradually vanishing to the sighing accompani- 
ment of the warm night-wind. 

The pilot was. perhaps, the most insignificant 
of all the crew: a little man, whose hair was red 
and stature meagre, vet a man of many ideals. 
‘Khe loneliness of his life, as well as the cesolato 
grandeur of the scenery with which he was con- 
stantly surrounded, bad resulted in an almost ab- 
normal development of imaginative qualities, 
‘until his waking moments teemed with such 
fanciful convictions as made life itself a dream.” 

No friends in the world were as dear to him as 
the wild, rugged mountains that bounded his 
vision for days at a time; to them he gave such a 
fricndship as he would have offered to some grand 
old philosopher, expecting little return, content 
to sit and worship only. Not less fervent was his 
love for the dainty, modest wild flowers that wel- 
comed him back every Spring ; and they returned 
his affection. and often wafted him faint, fragrant 
greeting up to the very pilot-windows. Ofttimes 
at twilight, when they were .wet with dew, he 
would wander down among them, and if quite 
alone, touch them caressingly with his hard callous 
hands ; but he never picked them—his love was 
too sincere. At sunset he was happiest. While. the 
boat lay at anchor the deck-hands chanted sombre 
melodies, swaying rhythmally under their burden 
of cotton-wood fuel. With ever-recurring delight 
he would throw himself back on the low, padded 
seat, pull his ragged sombrero low over his fore- 
head, and, with eyes half-closed to perfect the per- 
spective, abandon himself to as utter and passion- 
ate enjoyment of Nature as any Sun-worshiper of 
Eastern lands. If you had gone to him then to 
talk philosophy he would have wisely granted 
himself a Pantheist and regretted only your in- 
terruption. . . . As the real world about him 
gradually faded into the mysterious twilight, 
strange, weird thoughts would creep into his 
brain, and he would fancy that in the fierce-rush- 
ing current the boat had broken loose from her 
mooring and was drifting swiftly with it—far, far 
away from the Indian tents and crowded cabin ; 
on and on, out into a fairy country of his own 
creation—a country where the men were dark- 
haired, strong-limbed heroes, and the women held 
him spell-bound with light of their grave, tender 
eyes. 

Rarely, indeed, was his sanctum invaded — so 
rarely that he proved himself a somewhat reluc- 
tant host to Cousin Sarah’s timid knock. The 
voyage was a week old when she ventured up the 
narrow staircase for the first, timorously explain- 
ing that ‘‘ the view was so fine”; but Sarah’s eyes 
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were not tender, and the delicate- faced little 
officer preferred the shadowy women of his dream- 
country, 

Sarah's life had always been a painfully neagre 
one; it had almost exhausted itself in the vapid 
uniformity of New England farm-life—a life ut- 
terly barren in its far remove from the sharp 
edges of pain and pleasure, It seemed strange, 
indeed, that the pilot’s face of evanescent sadness 
and latent refinement could so quickly have 
touched her fancy. Without stopping to ques- 
tion her own motives, she returned again and 
again with gentle insistence. That the pilot sel- 
dom noticed or greeted her made but little differ- 
ence. She had never existed to men. For many 
years she had patiently accepted her lonely lot as 
** God's wish,” and in pursuance of that belief had 
built up a high hedge about her heart, through 
which she never peered. That the hedge might 
prove a thorny one, and wound cruelly where it 
had been built for defense, as yet had not oc- 
curred to her. Every bright morning she came 
and went contentedly, for the first time in her 
life perfectly happy—the deep, unconscious hap- 
piness of a child. 

If the dreamy man at the wheel had been con- 
scious of her presence, he would have aseribed it 
to but one cause—that they were of one creed, 
that she worshiped hrs God—Nature. It could 
not surprise him to find some one else experienc- 
ing an occasional hunger for the beauty that was 
to him as daily bread. In this thonghtless fash- 
ion would he have found a solution for her visits, 
if he had thought of them at all, which he 
did not. 

The radiant, sunny days sped swiftly by, as 
though in haste to accomplish their mission and 
be off. To Sarah they seemed cruelly short ; 
they were such beautiful days, so heavy with un- 
utterable contentment. In retrospect she found 
it difficult to separate them one from another ; 
the time seemed one vivid coruscation of light— 
how it glittered and sparkled as she recalled those 
quiet, ineffable hours in the tiny pilot-house ! 

It was the last night on board. The cabin where 
the little party were assembled seemed stifling to 
Sarah. To be alone, she had gone out on the 
low deck, and, seated on the narrow bench over- 
looking the cool water, she tried to think—to force 
herself to realize that to-morrow it should all end, 
and the days once more assume the harsh, sepa- 
rate outline of old; and with the full realiza- 
tion came a consciousness of impending sorrow. 
Slowly she began to comprehend something of the 
awful struggle awaiting her. Strangely enough, 
her thonghts drifted back to the peace of her old 
life ; she remembered with scorn her utter resig- 
nation to it; she remembered with a shudder 
how she had hedged in her heart with her own 
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hand. ‘ With her own hand!” As she repeated 
the words half aloud, a strange thought came. to: 
her. She shivered violently in the hot Suunmer 
air, If she had imprisoned her affections for go 
long, why might she not set them free 2—other 
women had done so! She even remembered, in 
her agony of mind, of a strange, new book in 
which women were as free as men to own their 
love. Love! As the key-note of life re-echoed 
in her heart again and again, she ceased to reason. 
It was like a chord of musie from the angelic 
hosts: for one brief moment it was cestasy. Then 
she closed her lips tightly, a wave of crimson 
swept over her face ; her throat—even her hands 
were hot and dry. 

On the deck below there were great iron tanks 
in which huge eotton-wood logs burned brightly. 
A long, fitful gleam shot up through the black- 
ness. relieving for an instant every harsh outline 
of the ascetic figure and deeply creviced flesh. 
Quickly shading her haggard face from the piti- 
less revelation, Sarah slipped back into a dreper 
shadow—her rightful heritage, she bitterly as- 
sured herself, 

For hours she crouched so, unnoticed. The 
glowing lights in the huge caldrons flickered 
out. The men dozed off in the swaying ham-. 
mocks. Once the creaking sound of the revoly- 
ing pilot-wheel penetrated her stupor, and was 
answered with a muffled, choking sound—the sob: 
of an old woman, .... The atmosphere grew 
oppressive, and hot, too—like a blast from an 
open furnace. A strange. golden light brightened 
everything, Sarah wondered vaguely if it was 
daviight. She could see quite distinctly. AIL 
Was quiet, everyone asleep. The light 
grew more and more vivid, the heat more unen- 
durable. She roused suddenly, and glanced anx- 
iously at the pilot. His face was set, and even 
in the awful glare deadly white, and the boat 
was headed toward the shore! The truth reached 
her at last: her parched, burning lips parted in 
an awful cry—a ery husky and despairing, like a 
aged maniac. In an instant all about was direst 
confusion. The men on the lower deck sprang 
up with blanched faces, and through the glare 
and smoke came the pretty matron, with her 
brother and the little maid. The captain and 
crew were brave men—brave ina dull, patient way 
—and they worked as men only can in the shadow 
of death. Slowly—oh, so slowly !—the boat neared 
the green shining bank ; only a few more turns 
at the wheel—a few more breathless, panting mo- 
ments! But the pilot is fainting, and the boat 
drifting back with the current. The crew gaze 
at the motionless wheel, benumbed with the 
creeping paralysis of horror.. Who among them 
dare reach it over the burning, crumbling stair- 
vase ? EO SESE 
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For a moment that seemed to stretch into eter- 
nity Sarah stood irresolute ; then, hastily kiss- 
ing the little maid, she covered her face and 
disappeared in the smoke. 

Once more the boat nears the shore—now with 
a jolting, uneven mo- 
tion, as though guided 
by a strange hand. 
At the first sound the 
captain looked aloft. 
The pilot had fallen, 
and in his place at 
the smoking, seething 
helm stood a woman. 
The flames were creep- 
ing with eager fury up 
to the very windows, 
but the woman never 
looks down. At her 
feet, close against her, 
presses heavily the 
weight of the man she 
loves. It was not 
meant for her to share 
his life, but to share his heroism—to die with 
him. God had granted her that. And her face, 
no longer old and haggard, shines with the light 
of duty and love until it is transfigured. 

A sharp, grating sound! The keel is grinding 
on the shore ! 

‘© All saved but two!” The women weep bit- 
terly, and the men stand with heads bared, as 
though listening to a prayer. 


CHAIRS.— EGYPTIAN CHAIR. 
SEE PAGE 88. 
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GiBBoN describes how, when the Emperor 
Mahmud was near death, ‘‘he surveyed the vast 
and various chambers of the Treasury of Gazna ; 
burst into tears, and 
again closed the 
doors, without be- 
stowing any portion 
of the wealth which 
he could no longer 
hope to preserve.” 
The one invincible 
enemy was on the 
threshold, not to be 
bought off by all the 
gold of India; yet 
the man in whom 
avarice had been the 
ruling passion could 
not bring himself 
to distribute those 
hoards which had been the joy of life. Were it not 
fer this adhesive quality in poor humanity, this 
fond clinging to surplus wealth, how much lighter 
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would be the amount of legacy duty, and how 
much more frequent the transfer of fortunes by 
deed of gift! Why should not dear old Uncle 
Hunks, devoured by gout, a close prisoner to one 
small suite of rooms in his palace, and reduced to 
a regimen which strictly forbids all luxury, give 
himself the pleasure of passing on the bulk of his 
fortune to his nephew, who lives shabbily and 
scrimpingly with an anxious wife and a quiverful 
of hungry sons and daughters ?—why, except that 
scrips and shares, foreign bonds and Mexican 
street-railways, water-works, gas and telegraphs 
are the ‘ things ” which Hunks loves, superfluous 
and useless as 
they are, and 
that the mere 
reading over the 
long list of his 
securities is a 
solace and de- 
light to him 
such as neither 
friendship nor 
philosophy can 
afford ? The 
schedule will be 
found crumpled 
in his dead hand, it may be ; and Tom Hunks will 
pay three per cent. to the State for the privilege 
of succeeding to his kinsman’s wealth. 

What would life be worth without ‘things ”? 
What constitutes the difference between the cav- 
age and the civilized citizen? Things—only 
things. How baldly, barely, uninterestingly eu- 
perior stand out from the page of history tho 
early kings of Rome and the earlier heroes of the 
Republic—the rugged virtues of Sparta and of 
Athens in the beginning of days, when architect- 
ure was cylopean, and men and women had not 
yet begun to surround their lives with art and 
luxury! How much nearer do we seem to get to 
Agamemnon and his contemporaries when we sec 
the gold chains and bracelets, the butter-boat 
lamps and ear-rings and ornaments found in 
the tombs of Mycene ? 

Perhaps we, most of us, go through life hardly 
conscious of how much we care for inanimate ob- 
jects, and how closely all our ideas of happiness 
are associated 
with the clothes 
we wear and the 
houses in which 
we livye—our 
flower - gardens, 
our carriages, 
our books, and 
the very paper- 
knives with 
which we cut 
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their pages. We hear numbers of people boast 
of their love of home. Is it for the sake of the 
family circle which gathers. within those walls— 
which often cannot exist without more or less 
robust family quar- 
rels? Is it not rather 
for the sake of the 
walls themselves, the 
pictures that adorn 
them, the friendly 
nooks and corners, 
the cozy arm-chairs— 
what a steadfast 
friend is your familiar 
arm-chair !—no way- 
ering or cooling down 
in friendship within 
those soft, embracing 
arms—the secrétaire, 
the wastc-paper 
basket, the spring- 
mattress and eider- 
down, the favorite garden-walk, the trees you have 
planted, the shrubberies whose development you 
have watched ? Things, only things! Turn us out 
of the house we have built and furnished, strip 
us of place and fortune, and we hardly know our- 
selves. Only consummate greatness can bear such 
a reverse with the serene and philosophical tem- 
per. Yet we bear that greater loss of friends and 
kindred, we see the familiar faces vanish, we 
watch the list of early friends dwindle till there 
is scarcely one left whom we knew and loved 
when we were young ; and we go jogging placidly 
along the road of life, taking our pleasure out of 
things—a newly furnished drawing-room, a newly 
acquired picture, the discovery of a new tailor or 
dress- maker, the removal to a finer and more 
perfect house. 
Anatomize the 
brain of the 
fair young girl 
who is to be a 
bride to - mor- 
row, and the 
odds are you 
will find it 
stuffed with trous- 
seau and wedding- 
gifts almost to the 
exclusion of the 
bridegroom. Oc- 
cupation, inter- 
est, amusement, 
scope for our af- 
fections, are all to 
be bought with 
money; if we 
have enough of 
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that, we are never without the consolation to be 
derived from things. And even for those who 
have very little of this world’s wealth there is still 
the pleasure of possession. The Scottish house- 
wife has her chest of 
drawers, shining ma- 
hogany, a spot of 
light and brightness 
within the bare stone 
cottage ; the Irishwo- 
man, even in her mud 
hovel, takes pride in 
her dresser, with its 
shelves of crockery, 
though perchance the 
gem of the collection 
may be a bottomless 
jug picked up off the 
dust-heap ; the thrifty 
American hoards all 
odds and ends that’ 
may ‘‘come in handy.” 

In lives of toil and thrift small things take an 
exaggerated value and importance ; but bare sub- 
sistence, life without individual surroundings, 
possessions of some kind, however humble, means 
desperation : the life of the Radical and the So- 
cialist, the man who has nothing to lose and all 
to gain from upheaval and revolution, the man 
to whom smashing windows and spoiling a trades- 
man’s delicate wares, is as a deep draught of the 
wine of life. 

Kstheticism has become but another word for 
the worship of things; and those who can re- 
member our houses before that word began to be 
heard in the Jand must needs perceive how much 
the esthetic movement has added to our every- 
day possessions, and to the small joys which are 
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floriculture. It 
has filled our 
houses with 
the color and 
brightness of 
flowers, and 
has taught us 
further that there 
can be as much 
beauty in corn- 
cockles and pop- 
pies as in the cost- 
liest exotics ; and 
that the wild bul- 
rush and: the cot- 
tager’s sunflower 
lend themselves 
us perfectly to 
artistic decoration 
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as the delicate azalea and the arum lily. It has 
crammed our drawing-rooms with prettinesses 
and trivialities which make home more difficult 
to leave. On returning from some Swiss or Ger- 
man cure, from a Scottish grouse-moor or deer- 
walk, from the rough-and-ready entertainment of 
a shooting-lodge or the gairish monotony of a 
monster hotel, we tell each other how nice it is to 
be at home, how pleasant to find oneself among 
one’s own belongings. How much of our glad- 
ness comes from reunion with cherished friends, 
or how much from the sensation of getting back 
to our own things—the well-filled book-case, the 
sheltered corner with its six-leaved Japanese 
screen ? There isa dark hour in our lives, per- 
haps, when we ery: ‘‘ Oh, that I were in a garret, 
living on bread and water, with that vanished 
hand clasped in mine, that one dear voice sound- 
ing in my ear!” There is a time when we utter 
this lament in our despairing love, and when we 
mean it, and would thank God to be taken at our 
word; but such a love as that comes seldom ina 
life. For the most part, we suffer and make our 
moan, and fall back upon the consolation to be 
derived from things—those things which it will 
be life’s bitterest trial to lose in death ; when, 
like Mahmud, we shall open the door of our 
treasury, and look inside, and burst into tears at 
the thought that we must leave our treasure to 
others. ‘‘Tout avoir, et tout perdre, quel effon- 
drement !” exclaims Daudet, in his too graphic 
picture of the last hours of the Duc de Mora, 
alias de Morny. 


THE LARGEST KNOWN FLOWER. 


In the farthest south-eastern island of the 
Philippine group, Mindanao, and on one of its 
mountains, Parag, in the neighborhood of the 
highest peak on the island, the volcano Apo, a 
party of botanical and ethnographical explorers 
found recently, at the height of 2,500 feet above 
the sea-level, a colossal flower. The discoverer, 
Dr. Alexander Schadenberg, could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes when he saw, amid the low-growing 
bushes, the immense buds of this flower, like 
gigantic cabbage-heads. But the doctor was still 
more astonished when he found a specimen in 
full bloom, a five-petaled flower nearly a yard in 
diameter—as large as a carriage-wheel, in fact, 
This enormous blossom was borne on a sort of 
vine creeping on the ground. The native who 
accompanied Dr. Schadenberg called it bolo. 

The party had no scale by which the weight of 
the flower could be ascertained, but they*im- 
provised a swinging scale, using their boxes and 
specimens as weights. Weighing these, when 
opportunity served, it was found that a single 
flower weighed: more than twenty-two pounds. It 
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was impossible to transport the fresh flower, so 
the travelers photographed it, and dried a num- 
ber of its leaves by the heat of the fire. Dr. 
Schadenberg then sent the photographs and dried 
specimens to the Royal Botanical (rarden, Bres- 
lau, where the learned director immediately rec- 
ognized it as a species of Rafflesia, a plant for- 
merly discovered in Sumatra and named after the 
English governor, Sir Stamford Raffles. The 
new flower was accordingly named Ruffesia Scha- 
denbergia. 


BREBANTIO’S LEGACY, 
By GrEoRGE KLINGLE. 
BREBANTIO gave ne a signet-ring ; 
Something he said of his liege, his king— 
Something, something of ring and crest, 
I scarcely mind what, remembering best— 
Well, well, it is over; some things which are past 
Cling close in the memory up to the last: 
Take back the ring—more breath! more air! 
Lift me up higher !—and bid him wear, 
Forever and ever, that signet-ring 
Just for the sake of his liege, his king. 
The lights burn low. Is it thus you keep 
Vigil. watch while the night is deep ? 
Come closer; the darkness grows on apace: 
Let me touch some hand !—when you see his fuco 
Tell him—nay, tell him not, I say ; 
He remembers the priest and the bridal day, 
And the trampling feet, and the festive train, 
And the misty lights of the holy fane, 
And the courtiers lordly, proud and tall, 
And the bride he wed, and, mid them all, 
The heart which was crushed—oh, give me air '— 
Take him the ring of the king to wear, 
But speak not a word of the heart in its shroud 
That stood in the midst of the festive crowd, 
But see, ere thou leave him, the signet-ring 
Flash on the hand of the liege of the king ? 


PARADOXES. 
By J. N. 

Wuat isa paradox ? It is not easy to define. 
Nor would a definition be satisfactory without 
some illustration. Example is better than pre- 
cept, not only in its effect, but also in what pro- 
duces that effect, in intelligibility and in interest. 

Seneca, in one of his letters to Lucilius, strives 
to console him for his experience of ingratitude. 
“© You complain,” he writes, ‘that you have done 
a@ man whom you thought your friend a deal of 
good by helping him in his necessities, and sacri- 
ficing your own interests to his convenience, and 
after all your supposed friend has proved ungrate- 
ful. Consider yourself fortunate, rather,” says 
Seneca, ‘‘if this is the first time such an accident 
has befallen you.” The Stoic philosopher seems 
to have had, in this respect, a somewhat similar 
opinion of mankind to that of the gentleman who, 
ou being asked why he always shirked, if possible, 
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his power of appointment to a lucrative office, re- 
plied : ‘‘ Why, you see, there are always many 
candidates—let us say fifty. I can,only give the 
place toone. What is the result? I make forty- 
nine men my enemies, and one man ungrateful.” 
To all except cynics this tenet of human ingrati- 
tude is as much a paradox as the favorite position 
of Epictetus. that he who killed a cock unneces- 
sarily was equally in fault with him who murdered 
his own father. 

A paradox is a proposition really or apparently 
contradictory to a commonly received idea. It is 
a sentiment expressed in opposition to a vulgar 
tenet. It is, as its name indicates, a conceit con- 
trary to opinion, but not—as Cleanthes, its Stoic 
parent, was anxious to explain—contrary to reason. 
A position contrary to reason is a paralogism. A 
paralogism cannot therefore be true, which a par- 
adox may be—though as soon as it is commonly 
known to be a truth it ceases, of course, to be a 
paradox. It was a paradox for our ancestors that 
aman could, by any human possibility of contriv- 
ance, travel sixty miles in an hour. The idea 
was for them a fallacy. For them it was an opin- 
ion dwelling in the clouds of ignorance or of mad- 
ness. 

Almost every truth has, indeed, on its first 
publication been regarded as a paradox. And, 
as a paradox, has met with cold entertainment. 
Eccentricity of opinion has been rarely welcomed 
with delight. There are, indeed, many who re- 
gard the introduction of a new and unfamiliar 
idea in the light of a personal insult. It tends, 
they believe, to unsettle intellectual foundations 
ancient and well established, it removes old intel- 
lectual landmarks, it disturbs well-crusted preju- 
dice, it introduces riot into a sleepy land of ideal 
repose, it substitutes mental anarchy for estab- 
lished order. And so paradox is almost a syn- 
onym for error in the judgment of the general. 
But to the philosopher it is a problem, a pleasing 
wonder, a step in the rope-walk of knowledge. 
It is a part of that passage from one amazement 
to another, from the uneducated to the educated 
surprise which approximates very nearly to Aris- 
totle’s definition of science. 

Paradoxes are perilous. Tell your mother-in- 
law, who is suffering from an acute attack of 
toothache, that illness is necessary to health, and 
that we are never better than after we have been 
very ill; and it is all the world to nothing that 
the intimate and cordial relations hitherto sub- 
sisting between you twain will be seriously dis- 
turbed. Tell your fat-headed neighbor, who with 
& parse filled to repletion by commercial probity 
has retired into the glaring splendor of a brand- 
new villa, brand-new furniture, brand-new every- 
thing, except, of course, ancestors and a private 
life—tell this addle-pated old gentleman that wis- 
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dom is the only real wealth, and honesty the only 
real happiness; put clearly before him, if you 
can, this paradox of Seneca—and a thousand 
dollars to a nut-shell you will stretch your legs 
under his particular mahogany no more. 

It is a common idea that money is a good, and 
it would seem what Desdemona calls ‘‘an old 
fond paradox to make fools laugh i’ the ale- 
house “ to endeavor to prove the contrary ; and 
yet this has been done, and by people of no mean 
erudition. Some of the arguments supporting 
this common paradox are not devoid of a quaint 
interest. Shall a man, says a French philosopher 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, desire 
riches which are gathcred with labor, preserved 
with anxiety and lost with regret ? And for 
what purpose ? For the pleasures of expensive 
wines, rich dresses, precious stones, for horses, 
falcons, or for fowls. He shows the pleasures of 
these to be all idle, and rises into eloquence on 
the matter of fowls. “‘ What,” he asks, ‘‘ are 
fowls but the food of foxes and weasels, plagues 
of the garden and ruin of the granary? What 
amount of annoyance does not this one little 
beast produce ? For a miserable egg what a 
racket! What a clatter, what a hurly-burly for 
such a little thing! And this, indeed, supposing 
it to be good! But who knows not by sad expe- 
rience—ay, and by the testimony also of the 
learned among physicians—that an egg when 
fresh subverts the stomach, and when stale pe 
It is unnecessary to follow the author further ; the 
effects of a stale egg are too commonly known to 
need recapitulation here. Another paradox of 
our sixteenth-century Frenchman is that music 
in its nature is dissolute and vain. He shows at 
great length that it is apt to generate melancholy 
—an opinion supported by Shakespeare in a well- 
known play; tells us that it was banished by 
Athanasius (whose works we are urgently, by Je- 
rome, recommended to read) from the Christian 
Church. 

But one of the strangest of paradoxes is his con- 
demnation of sport. He seems to be of the opin- 
ion of his fellow-countryman who, after meeting 
with many casualties, wished to know if men have 
ever hunted twice. Hunting, he says, is not the 
recreation which a studious and virtuous gentle- 
man would desire. It is an exercise of cruelty, a 
frenzied delight. It was first invented by the 
Thebans, a nation fierce and bestial ; and it is 
impossible, he triumphantly concludes, to point 
out one of the good patriarchs (Cain and Esau 
are excluded from the category) who was ever a 
spdértsman. This paradox and others—such as 
that fear is more desirable than courage, igno- 
rance than wisdom, dimness of vision than clear- 
sightedness, ugliness than beauty, imprisonment 
than liberty, and a cottage than a palace—are 
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little likely, by however ingenious arguments they 
may be and have been supported, ever to become 
generally allowed truths. They are not of those 
paradoxes of the night which become the certain- 
ties of the morning. 


Men may be open to Er 
conviction, but on G 


these points it will be 
extremely difficult to 
find anyone to con- 
vince them. Those 
who shrink from soli- 
tude in an opinion, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAIR. 


eral of the ancient Egyptian chairs. One of 
these is of ebony turned and inlaid with collars 
and dies of ivory. It is low, the legs joined by 
light rails of cane, the back straight, with two 
cross-bars and light 
rails between. The 
seat is slightly hollow- 
ed, and is of plaited 
cane as in modern 
chairs. Another is 
square, also with 
straight back, but 
with pieces of wood 


and are never at ease 
but in a crowd, had 
best beware of para- 
doxes. They are men- 
struums of friendship, 
they disintegrate re- 
gard. Singularity 
of opinion approaches 
very nearly singularity of action; and, though 
it has been said that nothing betrays a man 
into so many errors and inconveniences as the 
desire of not appearing singular, yet, on the other 
hand, singularity itself is likely to lead a man, 
supposing him to be wealthy, into something far 
more evil than error or inconvenience. It may, 
indeed, lead to nothing worse than ridicule. But 
it may also have a far more deleterious result. 
The merits and misfortunes are equally well 
known of such men as Kepler, Galileo and Tycho 
Brahe. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAIR. 


Some of our articles of furniture are compara- 
tively modern, but chairs, tables and bedsteads 
must have been among the first articles of fur- 
niture adopted by primitive man. Made of wood, 
they were too perishable to last, and chairs shown 
in ancient sculptures carry us further back than 
actual specimens. 
The paintings in 
Egyptian tombs 
show guests seated 
on chairs of wood 
with sloping backs, 
or on stools with 
cushioned seats. 
The frame of the 
chair is often carved 
and gilt, the legs 
being often those of 
the tiger, sometimes 
with figures of ani- 
mals or captives. 
The British Mu- 
sem possesses sey- 


ENGLISH MEDLEVAL FOLDING- 
CHAIR. 


AN ENGLISH TABLE AND CHAIRS OF THE YEAR 1633, FROM 
A WOOD-CUT OF THAT DATE. 


sloped into the seat to 
make it comfortable 
for a sitter. Small 
workmen’s stools of 
blocks of wood ho!- 
lowed out and. with 
three or four legs fast- 
ened into them may 
also be referred to, and a table on four legs tied 


_by four bars near the lower ends. 


According to Mr. Layard, the chair represented 
in the earliest Assyrian monuments is without a 
back, and the legs tastefully carved. This form 
occurs in the Palace of Nimriad, and is sculptured 
on one of the bass-reliefs now in the British Mu- 
seum. Often the legs ended in the feet of a lion 
or the hoofs of a bull, and were made of gold, 
silver or bronze. ‘*On the monuments of Khor- 
sabud and by the rock tablets of Malthaiyah we 
find representations of chairs supported by ani- 
mals and by human figures, sometimes prisoners, 
like the Caryatides of the Greeks. In this they 
resemble the arm-chairs of Egypt, but appear to 
have been more 
massive. This 
mode of orna- 
menting the 
throne of the 
king was adopted 
by the Persians, 
and is seen in the 
sculpture of Per- 
sepolis.’’ The 
lion-head and 
lion-foot were 
used by other 
Oriental nations. 
The throne of 
King Solomon 
was supported by 
lions for arms, 
probably in the 
same position as 
the horses in the 
Khorsabad chair ; 
and lions of gold 
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or chryselephantine work stood six on each side 
on the six steps before the throne. 

The earliest types of the chairs used in Greece 
are those in which sculptured figures are seated. 
They date probably about four centuries before 
the Christian era, and show some types that hold 
their own to our own times. The chairs were 
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with turned legs; it is intended, probably, for 
one person only, and has no need of a footstool. 
It has been covered with a cushion. 

Scamnum was a bench or long seat of wood, 
used in poorer houses instead of the luxurious 
triclinium of the men, or arm-chairs of the 
women, for sitting at meals or other occasions. 


ENGLISH CORONATION-CHAIR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


generally perpendicular in front and behind ; the 
frame-pieces of the seat were mortised into the 
legs. 

In a Roman house the atriwm had double seats, 
single seats and benches. ‘There were also chairs 
that either folded or were made in the form of 
folding-chairs, such as could be carried about and 
placed in the chariot, cwrules. The wood-cut 
shows the sella, a seat or couch, made of wood, 


Seats were placed along the walls in the exedre 
or saloons ; marble benches in most cases, some- 
times wooden seats; particularly also in the al- 
coves that were constructed in the porticoes of 
baths and public buildings, where lectures of 
philosophers were listened to. 

When the Roman custom of reclining at meals 
was abandoned greater variety in the form of 
chairs appears. 
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The lyre-back, a form not unknown in old 
Greek and thence adopted among Roman fash- 
ions. is also to be seen in chairs on ivories and 
in manuscripts. Round eushions were hung on 
the back, others covered the seat. 

But in the middle ages benches. some with 
lion or other heads at the corners, like elongated 
chairs or settles (with backs, for the lord and 
the lady of the house), were the usual seats. 
Thrones, something like that of Dagobert. were 
the property of kings. King Edward the Con- 
fessor is seated on such a chair (metal and in the 
Roman shape) in the Bayeux tapestry, and folding- 
chairs of various forms, more or less following 
classical types, were used by great personages. 

The forms of chairs in use in Italy early in the 
fifteenth century were revivals of the old Roman 
folding-chair. The pairs of cross-pieces are some- 
times on the sides, sometimes set back and front, 
and in that case arm and back pieces are added. 
Generally, we may say that the fine Italian furni- 
ture of that day owed its beauty to inlaying, 
surface-gilding, tooling and painting. 

There are in the Kensington Museum some 
very interesting old chairs, made for the Castle of 
Urbino, and part of the furniture of Guidobaldo 
II., whose court, like that of Réné, King of Pro- 
vence, was the resort of troubadours, poets and 
philosophers. These chairs are covered with ge- 
ometric marquetry of white and stained ivory, etc. 

In the sixteenth century we find an elaborate 
hall-chair of Venetian make. In this the seat is 
fastened into two planks, one before and one be- 
hind, as in the wood-cut. The planks are richly 
carved, and a third plank is let in to form a back. 
The several portions, particularly the back, were 
sometimes sufficiently thick to admit of carving 
in massive relief. The flanks of the back-piece 
are usually grotesque monsters, and the arma of 
the owner carved ona scutcheon in the centre. 
They seem to have been generally richly gilt. 
They also formed the decoration of a great cor- 
ridor or hall, and were used without cushions. 

Chairs in England during the mediseval period 
were sometimes made of- turned wood. Some- 
times they were cleverly arranged to fold up, as 
in our own days; the engraving is from a beau- 
tiful manuscript of the fifteenth century. The 
chair known as that of Glastonbury is a square 
board on two pairs of cross-trestles, with a square 
board for a back, held to the seat by sloping arm- 
pieces, shaped out to receive the arms of a sitter. 
On the edges of the seat and back, tenons pro- 
trude, long enough to pass through mortises in 
the leg and arm pieces, which are pegged to keep 
them firm. Like the sixteenth-century curule 
chairs these can easily be taken to pieces for trav- 
eling. ; 

In the seventeenth century artistic furniture- 
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makers arose in France, and the styles of chairs 
and of all other domestic furniture became an 
object of study in form, material and ornamen- 
tation. In England Gibbons showed great merit 
in his carvings. but in furniture, during the last 
century, Chippindale stood at the head for the 
beanty and solidity of his work. In France 
Riesener and Roentgen became famous. They 
used white-wood, rose-wood, holly, maple and la- 
burnum. Gilt bronze furniture was occasionally 
made for the palace of the kings and nobles. 

Mahogany came into use about this time, and 
for a time almost excluded all other woods from 
the better rooms. Rose-wood for a time took its 
place ; then black-walnut came into use. Now 
fashion is capricious, and chairs are made of all 
woods, and decorated or upholstered according to 
the style of the time. 

Probably the most celebrated chair in ex- 
istence is that coronation-chair in Westminster 
Abbey in which is set the stone known as Lia 
Fail. It is an oblong, rough stone brought from 
Scone in Scotland. In this chair all the reigning 
sovereigns of England have been crowned since 
Edward I. Only once has it been moved out of 
the abbey. When Cromwell was installed as Lord 
Protector in Westminster Hall he was placed in 
the chair, which had been transferred there for 
the purpose. This stone is not the real and 
genuine Lia Fail, but is of the same material as 
the red sandstone in the neighborhood of Scone, 
and this is the explanation: It was the cus- 
tom of Celtic tribes to inaugurate their kings on 
a sacred stone supposed to symbolize the mon- 
archy. The Irish kings were inaugurated on the 
Lia Fail, which never was anywhere but at Tara, 
the ‘“‘Sedes Principalis” of Ireland; and the 
kinga of Scotland, first of the Pictish monarchy, 
and afterward of the Scottish kingdom which 
succeeded it, were inaugurated on this stone, 
which never was anywhere but at Scone, the 
“‘Sedes Principalis” both of the Pictish and the 
Scottish kingdoms. 

The original Irish Lia Fail was never re- 
moved from Tara Hall, but remains there till this 
day. 


WANDERING STUDENTS. 


Mr. J. W. Cromsiz has given a charming ac- 
count, in his little volume entitled “ Poets and 
Peoples of Foreign Lands,” of how Spanish stu- 
dents of old days used to wander about during 
the vacations, living entirely on their verses. 
But although the Salamanca of Gil Blas is now 
gone, it has lived to within touch of our own 
times. There are gray- headed Spaniards still 
living who regret the good old days of their 
youth, when, after the Academical session was 
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over, the students set off in parties and wandered 
from village to village. trusting for a livelihood 
to nothing but their guitars, their ready wit, and 
the inexhaustible good-nature of their country- 
men. The arrival of these merry bands ata vil- 
lage was hailed with delight by both old and 
young, but by none more than the girls, who, 
according to the testimony of the couplets that 
now remain the sole epitaphs of these rollicking 
days, were bound to have a student for their first 
love. Their mothers, however, took a more prac- 
tical, if less romantic, view of such attachments. 


‘ Ah, yes! the student's love, my child, 
By none could be surpassed ; 
'Twould be the best in all the world 

If only it would last.” 


And, indeed, it is probable that the mothers 
gauged the sincerity of their daughters’ suitors 
better than the daughters did themselves ; for it 
is hunger, not love, that is the constant theme of 
the students’ verses. None of them allude toa 
broken heart, but almost all of them to an empty 
stomach. Even when a lady on the balcony is 
being serenaded, the demands of an insatiable 
appetite insist on forcing themselves in and jeop- 
ardizing the romance of the situation. 


‘* Gentle lady on the balcon, 
Pity on our wretched plight, 
Pray throw down but half a dollar, 
To buy supper for to-night.” 


A STREET IN KIOTO. 


Our old friend from the country, and his be- 
longings, whose heads are together now, are there 
admiring their purchases, which I perceive to be a 
pair of Sheffield-made scissors. Above I notice 
printed in English, in large Roman letters, the 
curious sign, ‘‘ Be Not Cheaten No Take.” How 
proud was its owner of that warning to his English 
visitors ! and as it seemed intended for us it would 
obviously have been unwise to pass without discov- 
ering its meaning. We came to the conclusion it 
was a prix fize establishment, and it would have 
been better to read it, “Be not deceived—I will 
not take offer.” Near at hand, over the door of 
a saké shop, a sign, printed in curiously drunken 
and disjointed letters, gave us the following extra- 
ordinary information, ‘‘ Pohs Gorg.” The most 
accomplished linguist might be excused if he 
failed to make this out; so we entered the estab- 
lishment, and by the assistance of our boy we ar- 
rived at its meaning. 

It was with a most polite bow from the bucolic 
proprietor that we were informed that he sold 
‘honorable grog.” We could have seen that for 
ourselves, for were not the great straw-covered 
pansions on tap, and saké cups arranged waiting 
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the arrival of the thirsty visitor ? It dawned upon 
us on a second inspection of the sign that it had 
been stenciled, and that the stenciler had re- 
versed his plate in the printing of it. It was the 
fault. no doubt, of the sa#é and the landlord’s 
generosity. If he was satisfied and the printer 
was satisfied. it was evidently very mean of us to 
grumble. 

But we always do grumble. We grumbled 
at another sign over a sweetstuff shop, around 
which the younger sons of the Flowery Land clus- 
tered like bees, and wherein were displayed most 
ravishing sweets, beantifully modeled flowers in 
sugar, tottering cases of bean-jelly, tough white 
ones of rice-flour, parched peas of crystallized 
sugar and boxes of candied fruits for presents. 
These boxes bore the sign which invariably goes 
with presents in Japan—the rice-paper bow tied 
with sea-weed. They say it is to remind them of 
their humble origin—the story of the three fish- 
ers who went sailing out into the north, to whom 
they are indebted for their existence. We grun: 
bled at the sign because we objected to the last 
word thereon. It ran as follows: ‘ Baker, Con- 
fections, Infections.” 


“TRE FILA D’ORO.” 
(From the French of Leconte de Lisle.) 
Down by the sea, like swallow in her flight, 
Fain would I fly, nay, more, seek distant lands— 


A pretty wish indeed! for, cruel one, 
My heart she’s circled with three golden bands. 


Her glance the first, the second is her smile, 

The third her lips. And yet those glimmering strands 
I love too well, ’tis martyrdom indeed— 

She holds my heart with those three golden bands. 


Ah, could I loose my chain I'd take my flight, 
Farewell entreaties, torments, tears, demands - - 
But no! 'twere better of Love’s misery 
To die, than break you, my three golden bands. 
: B. M. J. 


A JAPANESE SPA. 


THE group of hot springs we visited lie at a 
considerable elevation above Nikko the Beauti- 
ful, where, on a solemn mountain, clothed with 
stately cryptomeria and pines, the magnificent 
tombs of the Shoguns lie embowered amid ca- 
mellia-trees, art and nature combining to pro- 
duce the most entrancing combination of grand- 
eur, with exquisite prettiness of every detail. 

Leaving these marvelous creations, we started 
up-hill on seven pack-ponies, each led by a little 
Japanese woman at a slow walk, as indeed was 
essential, seeing how insecure were our seats, 
perched on the pack-saddles, supported on either 
side by a roll of baggage, a foot on each side of 
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the pony’s neck, and holding on to the middle 
of the saddle, which has a hole in front for the 
purpose. This our guides insisted on our grasp- 
ing all the time, setting all rules of drapery at 
defiance. The ponies were provided with straw 
cruppers, and were shod with neat little straw 
shoes on their fore feet. They proved very gentle 
and sure-footed, walking up and down whole hills 
of stairs just like cats. 

Our procession was headed by a tiny woman, 
barely four feet high, who led the baggage-pony. 
We met other little women coming down the 
steep paths, carrying babies on their backs, and 
each leading a couple of ponies heavily laden 
with wood. We also met many companies of 
pilgrims returning from the summit of the sa- 
cred Mount Nan-tai-zan, and hastening to ac- 
quire more merit by ascending the still holier 
summit of Fuji-yama—an act of merit so charm- 
ing in itself that in the following Autumn I like- 
wise scaled the Peerless Mount as a true pilgrim, 
though the task of climbing to a height of 13,600 
feet on my own feet was no light undertaking. 
This, however, is essential, as no beast is allowed 
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to ascend the Holy Mount, nor may luxu- 
rious travelers be carried up. 

The devout pilgrims, who, almost with- 
out exception, are men and boys, are 
nearly all dressed in costumes of white, 
with straw hats, like huge mushrooms, 
straw sandals, cloaks of grass matting- as 
sole protection against heavy rain, a 
wallet, a gourd to act as water-bottle, 
and a stout staff to assist their flagging 
steps on many a weary march. One at 
least of the company carries a small brass 
bell, which he rings continually, and 
others carry rosaries and rub their beads 
while reiterating sacred formulas. They 
come from all parts of the empire, visit- 
ing the most sacred shrines within their 
reach. 

A considerable number followed us up 
the hill, so we formed a very picturesque 
procession on a most picturesque path, 
as we specially observed on reaching a 
wide, open gulch, where five times, on 
bridges of lightly laid branches, we 
crossed and recrossed a mountain-stream 
of purest aqua-marine, turning to white 
foam as it rushed down among great 
bowlders. On the gravelly banks grew 
plants of very tall dark-blue monk’s-hood, 
and trailing vines with scarlet leaves. We 
noted many hazel-bushes but no nuts, 
cherry-trees which blossom but bear no 
fruit, and chestnuts which do so. 


THE DAGUERRE MEMORIAL. 


By W. I. Lincotn ApDAms. 


Ir has been said of Daguerre’s achievement : 
«Photography is one of the three great discover- 
ies of the age—the steam-engine, the electric 
telegraph and photography. No five centuries in 
human progress can show such strides as these.” 
And yet, let us 
remember, pho- 
tography is to- 
day the most 
universal, for is 
not the camera 
everywhere ? 

At the Con- 
vention of the 
Photographers’ 
Association of 
America, held 
in Boston in 
1889, it was re- 
solved to erect 
asuitable monu- 
ment to Da- 
guerre, the dis- 
coverer of the 
art of perman- 
ently fixing an 
image on a 
given surface— 
which is the art © | j, | 
of photography. 

The proposi- 
tion was greeted 
with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm 
by all who had 
profited by and 
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sculptor, and the design represented on this page 
is now carried out in granite and bronze. 

This design, in a word, represents Fame, a rev- 
erential figure, framing the head of Daguerre 
with laurel—an emblematic trophy extending 
around the 
earth, and typi- 
fying the uni- 
versality of his 
discovery to the 
human race. 

The monu- 
ment will stand 
sixteen feet 
high, is unique 
in composition, 
entirely apt in 
expressing the 
man and what 
he gave to tho 
world. 

Louis Jacques 
Mandé Daguer- 
re was born in 
, 1787, in the 
i little town of 
‘| Cormeilles, near 
Paris. Ife was 
singularly neg- 
lected in his 
childhood, the 
political excite- 
ment of the 
time probably 
accounting for 
this fact. 


enjoyed the dis- 
covery of Da- 
guerre and its 
many improye- 
ments. Ameri- 
cans_ particu- 
larly, it was 
felt, owed this 
to the modest Frenchman who had given away 
his invention to mankind for a paltry stipend of 
$1,200 a year, inasmuch as in this country pho- 
tography has been carried to the highest perfec- 
tion professionally, and is also a fascinating ac- 
complishment to many thousands of amateurs. 

The memorial will be erected in front of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington—the 
nearest body we have akin to the French Acad- 
emy. Mr. J. Scott Hartley, of New York, is the 
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Daguerre early 
showed an apti- 
tude for paint- 
ing, and while 
still young be- 
came known as 
a scene-painter 
of considerable 
power and originality. The mechanical effects 
which the artist introduced to add to the realism 
of his stage pictures excited the admiration of 
all Paris. In 1822 Daguerre opened a diorama 
in Paris, for which he painted pictures on a co- 
lossal scale. In the sketches from nature which 
he made as studies for these immense paintings 
he frequently employed the camera-obscura, 
which was then very popular, especially among 
the wealthy classes who could afford to establish 
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the Italian Porto’s ingenious device on the hills 
belonging to their country estates. It was prob- 
ably the remarkable beauty and perfection of 
these camera-obscura pictures which caused the 
young scene-painter to attempt the discovery of 
sume means by which they could be permanently 
retained. Daguerre was absolutely without scien- 
tific education or proper training for such work, 
but his ambition seems to have been indomitable. 
His very ignorance of the difficulties to be en- 
countered may, have been one cause of his per- 
severance. 

He began. his experiments about 1824, and 
during the next two or. three years he devoted 
himself absolutely to the work. ‘The ambitious 
and pleasure-loving young Parisian confined him- 
self so exclusively to his laboratory that his 
friends began to fear for his health, and it is 
snid that Mme. Daguerre consulted an eminent 
physician as to her husband’s sanity. Nothing 
could tempt him from his experiments, nor would 
he allow any one to share them with him. His 
faith in ultimate success seems to have been un- 
wavering. 

During these years there are stories of his in- 
timacy with a Parisian optician by the name of 
Chevalier, of whom Daguerre had probably pur- 
chased his camera, lenses and the other necessary 
articles for his experiments. In 1826, undoubt- 
edly through Chevalier, Daguerre heard of that 
other experimenter who was pursuing the same 
line of investigation, and who, it is said, really 
did more for photography than Daguerre him- 
self—Joseph Nicéphore Niepce. A lively corre- 
spondence followed, and in 1829 a partnership 
was established by which it was agreed that each 
should communicate to the other all the secrets 
of his investigation, and that each should share 
equally in the proceeds from their discoveries, 
This partnership continued until after the death 
of Niepce, whose son Isidor took the place of his 
father, and received from the French Government 
an annual life-pension of 4,000 francs when 
Daguerre received his annuity of 6,000 frances. 

The publication of the daguerreotype process 
was made in 1839. Year after year the young 
scene-painter had been toiling after his ideal, 
always endeavoring to fix the fleeting images 
formed by the lens of his camera, but without 
success. He finally was led to his discovery by a 
happy accident. He knew that iodide of silver 
on a polished copper plate was sensitive to light, 
and that when such iodized silver plates were ex- 
posed in the camera faint images of bright objects 
‘were impressed upon them in the course of two 
or three hours ; but these images would gradually 
fade away, and could not be retained by any means 
then known to investigators. One day Daguerre 
removed from his camera a plate which, either 
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from the shortness,of exposure to the light or the 
darkness of the day, showed no sign of an image. 
He laid this plate aside in a cupboard, intending 
to clean the surface and usc it some time again. 
What was his surprise on taking out the same 
plate the next morning to find upon its surface a 
distinet and perfect picture! Another plate was 
quickly exposed for an equally short time in the 
camera, and again placed in the magic expboard 
to remain over night; and on going to it the 
second morning he discovered another equally 
beautiful picture. The question now was, which 
of the numerous chemicals stored in this eupboard 
produced the marvelous effect. He finally learned, 
by taking out one chemical each day, that it was 
a dish of mercury whose vapors produced the 
magical result, and he at onee proceeded to apply 
the discovery in a practical way. 

But his discovery was only partly suc eossful. 
The latent images formed by the camera could 
be ** developed,” it is true, but they could not as 
yet be ‘ fixed.” This last process, however, was 
more readily discovered. Je first used a strong 
solution of common table-salt, in which the plates 
were soaked after development, and which dis- 
solved and washed away the iodide of silver that 
had not been acted upon by light; but when the 
superior qualities of hyposuIphite of soda were 
explained by Sir John Hersehel, he at once sub- 
stituted that chemical for the one he had heen 
using. 

Daguerre’s process was really discovered in 1838, 
and it was in that year that he endeavored to 
organize a company to buy and work the new 
method. The Parisian public, however, were ut- 
terly incredulous, and the shares could not be 
sold., In this extremity Daguerre showed Is 
specimens and explained his method, in confi- 
dence, to the eminent French astronomer Arago, 
who showed the greatest enthusiasm over the new 
process. Asa man of world-wide scientific repu- 
tation, his indorsement of the discovery at once 
established its worth, and it was an easy matter 
for him to obtain from the French Government 
the life-pension which was later awarded. Da- 
guerre placed a written description of his process 
in the hands of Arago, in January, 1839, and at 
the same time publicly exhibited specimens of his 
work, but no details were revealed to the general 
public until the paper was read at a meeting of 
the French Academy, August 10th of the same 
year. The new process was called Daguerreotypy, 
and the enthusiastic Frenchmen went into eesta- 
sies over it. ‘‘ Painting is dead from this day !” 
exclaimed a well-known artist; but the art of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo was only assisted by 
this new science as time went on. Interested per- 
sons flocked to Paris from all over the world to 
learn the details of the process, and in a short 
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time the making of daguerreotypes became a 
profitable business, not only in France and on the 
Continent, but also in England and America. 

Prominent among the earliest American da- 
guerreotypists were Professors Draper and Morse. 
It then required half an hour's exposure in bright 
sunlight sufficiently to impress the daguerreotype 
plate. It occurred to Draper in 1839 to cover 
with white powder the sitter’s face, the eyes being 
closed, and to lessen the glare of light by caus- 
ing the sunlight to pass through a large tank con- 
taining blue liquid—ammonium sulphate of cop- 
per—before falling on the sitter’s face, filtering 
out the heat-rays, which could easily be spared, 
without diminishing the actinie or photographic 
power of the light. In 1840 regular photographic 
studios were opened in London, Edinburgh, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities of Great Britain, for 
the mak ing of portraits by the new process ; while 
in this country the profession was still more 
widely adopted. In America, landscapes also 
were made by daguerreotypy, even at this early 
time, 2 remarkable picture of New York Harbor 
by the process being now in the possession of 
J. Werge, of London. Daguerreotypy held sway 
for about ten years; in 1851 improvements being 
made which superseded the old process. 

The daguerreotype was a photographic image 
formed upon a silvered copper plate which had 
been made sensitive to light by iodide of silver. 
The copper plate had first to be polished and 
cleaned. It was then placed in the iodizing-box, 
where the fumes of iodine acted upon the silver 
and combined with it to form iodide of silver. 
The plate thus made sensitive was exposed in the 
camera for from thirty minutes at first to five or 
ten minutes when the process was improved, and 


the rays of light formed an image by decompos- 
ing the iodide of silver in proportion to their in- 
tensity. This change was an invisible one, how- 
ever, for when the plate was removed from the 
camera there were no signs whatever of any alter- 
ation. The image, therefore, had to be “ deyel- 
oped,” which was done by submitting it to the 
fumes from heated mercury. The mercury- 
fumes coming in contact with the prepared sur- 
face condensed upon those parts which had been 
acted upon by light, and thus gradually formed 
the beautiful picture. After the image had 
formed it was necessary to fix it so that it should 
not fade on exposure to light. At first, as has 
been said, a strong solution of common table-salt 
was used, but later the plate was immersed in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, the same re- 
ducing-agent being used to this day in connection 
with ordinary photographs. The finished da- 
guerreotype was put in a velvet or morocco case 
and sold for a large price. It was very beauti- 
ful and entirely permanent, but had several de- 
fects. 

Only one picture could be made at a sitting, it 
being impossible to print through the copper 
plate, as is now done with glass negatives and 
any number of prints made from a single plate. 
Then again, the daguerreotype was mirror-like in 
nature, it being necessary to hold it at a certain 
angle to light in order to see the picture. 

In 1851 Daguerre passed away, but not until an 
excellent portrait was made of him by his own 
process. A copy of this daguerreotype, coming 
to America, is the portrait which Sculptor Hart- 
ley has taken as the model for the medallion of the 
great inventor which is to appear on the monu- 
ment erected in his honor and to his memory. 
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‘* THE FOLLOWING MORNING HIS CORPSE WAS FOUND ON THE BEACH AT THE FOOT OF THE OLIFF 
NEAREST TO WAVELANDS.” 


“THE SOUND OF A VOICE ‘THAT IS STILL’ 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


*So WAVELANDS, the Westervliet villa, is 
rented for the season, I see, after all,” quoth Dr. 
Barrington, to his young friend Raymond Rich- 
ards, as they met, one sunny June morning, on 
the porch of the Ocean House at Newport. 

“‘ Indeed ?” responded the younger man, flick- 
ing the ashes from the tip of his cigarette as he 
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spoke. ‘‘And who is the new tenant? Some 
one with more money than brains I should say, in 
view of the really preposterous rent which was, I 
am told, demanded by the Westervliet agent.” 
**He neither lacks brains nor money, does 
Stephen Solis. But it is rather odd to have him 
come to the surface of fashionable American 
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society after all these years. 
five at the very least.” 

“‘Stephen Solis? The name sounds familiar. 
Stay ; I think I have heard my mother talk of 
him. He was from the South, and was promi- 
nent in diplomatic circles before our Civil War, 
was he not? <A rich widower, with something 
tragic in his past ?” 

“You are right, Ray, though your recollec- 
tions are rather vague. Solis was a native of New 
Orleans, and was heir to one of the finest planta- 
tions in Louisiana. He interested himself in pol- 
ities very early in life, and was made attaché to 
one of our European Legations before he was 
twenty-five. Then he was appointed Consul to 
one of the capital cities of South America, and 
finally was made Consul-general at Calcutta. It 
is some thirty-five vears since he received that 
last appointment. He filled the post splendidly, 
from a social point of view, liyed in a palace, 
kept an army of servants, and had superb equi- 
pages and horses and elephants without number. 
In fact, it was reported that a good part of his 
private fortune went to pay for all this magnifi- 
cence. After he had spent two years in India, 
he returned home on leave of absence, and passed 
a Winter in New York. He became an immense 
favorite in fashionable society, was invited every- 
where, and gave one or two magnificent enter- 
tainments in return. It chanced that, at one of 
the great balls*of the season, he met Miss Mabel 
Treherne, the leading belle and great heiress of 
the day. She was a very charming girl, amiable, 
gentle and affectionate, and when Solis, who was 
then one of the most fascinating men that I have 
ever known, set to work to win her affections, he 
was speedily successful. It was considered a good 
match for both, and a thoroughly suitable one. 
Mabel was my first cousin, and I was, in fact, her 
nearest relative excepting her parents, as she 
was an only child. And I well remember the 
universal eatisfaction expressed on all sides when 
the engagement took place, the brilliant diplo- 
matist being considered just the man to mate his 
dazzling prospects with the millions of Miss 
Treherne. Well, the marriage took place, and a 
superb affair it was. The groom lavished cash- 
mere shawls and Golconda diamonds on his bride, 
and seemed to worship the very ground she trod 
upon, while she, poor girl, betrayed in every 
glance and gesture the passionate intensity of her 
love for her captivating bridegroom. They sailed 
for India on a bright day in October. And before 
the first anniversary of the wedding-day had ar- 
rived, news came from Caleutta of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Solis.” 

“Strange! And were no particulars learned 
as to the cause ?” 

“Yes, it was alleged at the time that she died 
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of apoplexy, caused by taking a bath contrary tc 
the orders of her physician, she being then within 
some six weeks of her confinement. Then there 
were some sinister reports set afloat concerning 
the real origin of the catastrophe. It was whis- 
pered that a beautiful native woman, who had 
been accustomed to rule over the household of 
the Consul-general, and who had been unwisely 
retained by Solis as housekeeper, had some hand 
in bringing it about. One version of the story 
said that this woman had overheard the doctor’s 
warning to Mr. Solis on the subject of the danger 
of bathing for the young wife at that time, and 
had forthwith gone and persuaded her mistress to 
indulge at once in the prohibited gratification. 
Another form of the story declared that, when 
Mrs. Solis first felt the premonitory symptoms of 
the fatal attack and shrieked for help, this woman 
closed the door and prevented the poor girl’s cries 
from being heard till it was too late. She was 
found sunk down in the bath in an insensible 
condition, and died without ever regaining con- 
scionsness.”” 

“And did Solis inherit her property ?” 

“No: as it chanced, she died before she came 
of age, and by the terms of her grandfather’s will 
the whole estate reverted to some distant relatives. 
Solis came to America with the remains, and 
tried to ingratiate himself with Mr. and Mrs. 
Treherne, but they would not even see him. He 
must have made money in some way since that 
time, for I hear that he is very rich.” 

«* And what has he been doing all these years ?” 

“Well, the Civil War, of course, put a stop to 
his political career, and during the last twenty- 
five years he has lived a wandering sort of life, 
chiefly in Europe, though sometimes visiting the 
United States for a brief period. One heard of 
him as spending a Winter at Florence or at 
Rome, as entertaining elegantly in London during 
& season or two, or making a grand display of 
equipages and horses at some European corona- 
tion, but never as settling down anywhere for 
any length of time. He never married again, and 
is still handsome and captivating, I am told, so 
he may make some conquests yet amongst the 
belles of Newport.” 

*“ At all events. he will be a very welcome ad- 
dition to socicty during the season. Iam quite 
curious to meet Mr. Solis, now that I have heard 
his history.” 

It was not many days after the date of the fore- 
going conversation that its hero was settled at the 
beautiful villa known as Wavelands. A good deal 
of interest and curiosity was at once excited by 
his advent. His superb horses—several of which 
were of pure Arab breed—the massive carved fur- 
niture from India, the strange Oriental weapons 
and objects in artistic metal-work, the real India 
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shawls that served for draperies and table-covers, 
all furnished subjects for conversation to the idle 
fashionables at Newport. Especially was there 
mention of a certain silver casket filled with un- 
set precious stones of great size and beauty, chiefly 
diamonds, with here and there a great velvet-dark 
sapphire, or a lustrous emerald, or a richly tinted 
ruby, collected, Mr. Solis was wont to say, during 
his sojourn in the East. He showed these jewels 
to very few persons, but those who had been per- 
mitted to inspect them were enthusiastic respect- 
ing their brilliancy and their great pecuniary 
value. 

The sensation created by these foreign magnifi- 
cences was heightened by the personality of their 
owner. He was high-bred looking from the sum- 
mit of his profuse iron-gray locks to the tips of 
his small and remarkably well-shaped feet. The 
long, white hands, aquiline features, tall, slender 
and sinewy figure, and brilliant, dark eyes that 
sparkled with all the lustre of youth, preserved 
the attractiveness of the prime of manhood. But 
the chief charm of his appearance and address lay 
in their extreme elegance. Stephen Solis was a 
man of the world of the most finished and refined 
type. As host and’ as guest he captivated by the 
grace and suavity of his manners, as well as by 
the charm of his conversation. He not only 
talked well, but had much to say respecting the 
celebrated personages that he had known, and 
the far-off lands with whose inhabitants and pe- 
culiarities he was familiar. He was a past grand- 
master in the art of entertaining, and a series of 
dinner-parties, each of which was not only su- 
perb, but presented some novel feature amongst 
the viands or the decorations, set the 3eal upon 
his popularity. He was invited everywhere, and 
knew everybody that was worth knowing. He 
seemed, however, to avoid forming friendships or 
encouraging attempts at intimacies. There were 
two families, both distantly related to him, who 
each came at long intervals to pay him a brief 
visit, and it was generally understood that these 
far-off cousins. would inherit all his large fortune 
at his demise. 

There was one peculiarity, and only one, that 
ever ruffled the composure of Mr. Solis’s de- 
meanor, and that was so slight in itself that very 


few persons thought of noticing it, or, indeed, — 


ever became aware of its existence. But some- 
times, in the midst of a gay conversation at an 
afternoon reception or a ball, or at a grand din- 
ner, Mr. Solis would assume suddenly a listening 
attitude, as though hearkening to a sound inaud- 
ible to the rest of the company. This change 
of manner never lasted more than a minute or 
two, and disappeared as quickly as it arrived, but 
it was quite noticeable while it did last, and some 
few observant people began to take note of it, and 
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to watch for its coming. It was the slightest pos- 
sible variation from the gentleman’s accustomed 
demeanor, but still it was a variation, and what 
rendered it the more striking was the startled 
look in Mr. Solis’s eyes by which it was always 
accompanied. 

“* He looks as though he saw a ghost,” remarked 
some one to Dr. Barrington, respecting this odd 
expression one day. 

“To me he appears rather like a man who 
hears one,” was the doctor’s response. 

Mr. Solis was on exceedingly good terms with 
the Barrington family, having in his usual suave 
and courtly way claimed relationship with the 
doctor on the ground of that gentleman having 
been the cousin of his lamented wife—of whom, 
by the way, he always spoke in a most touching 
and tender manner. He used sometimes to drop 
in at Mrs. Barrington’s receptions late in the 
afternoon, and would outstay the other guests, 
lingering over his cup of tea and chatting in his 
usual brilliant and fascinating fashion. One 
evening, while thus pleasantly engaged, his host- 
ess and her charming daughters vying with each 
other in paying him little attentions and supply- 
ing his wants, a pretty Italian dog—one of the 
white, silky-coated, fox-faced little creatures that 
one meets with at Naples—came scampering into 
the room, and, with the familiarity of an acknow]l- 
edged pet and favorite, scrambled up into Mr. 
Solis’s lap. 

‘Ah, you naughty creature !” cried Mande 
Barrington, coming forward to take the little 
animal away, but Mr. Solis insisted upon retain- 
ing him. 

“T am fond of dogs, Miss Maude,” he re- 
marked; ‘pray leave your pet where he is.” 
So he went on talking, caressing as he did so 
the graceful head and silky ears of the pretty 
creature on his knee. Suddenly that slight but 
peculiar change of expression and attitude—that 
listening look that Dr. Barrington had more than 
once observed—crept over the countenance of Mr. 
Solis. It might have passed unnoticed by the 
ladies, so slight was it indeed, had it not been . 
for the actions of the dog. He leaped down, with 
ears erect, and ran forward as though obeying a 
call. Then his whole demeanor changed, his 
ears and tail fell, and with eyes fixed upon some- 
thing or somebody unseen at a point near the 
open door, he crept whining under the sofa. 

‘*What in the world ails the dog ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barrington. ‘ Here, Stephen—Stephen !” 

‘What! is the dog’s name the same as my 
own ?” said Mr. Solis, trying to smile, though 
pale with some unacknowledged emotion to the 
very lips. 

“We called him after our old courier, Stefano, 
who bought him for us in Naples. Shall we 
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change his name, Mr. Solis? It does seem rude, 
but I never thought bs 

«Believe me, I would not have you change 
your pet’s name for the world. Iam glad to have 
myself so constantly recalled to your remem- 
brance.” 

And Mr. Solis finished his cup of tea, and 
asked for another, and was altogether his usual 
agreeable self up to the moment of the termina- 
tion of his visit. 

“But, all the same, girls, he was horribly put 
out about something,” remarked Mrs. Barring- 
ton, whilst discussing the affair afterward with 
Maude and Florence. 

“‘ Yes, about something,” responded Florence, 
thoughtfully ; “but I hardly think that the dog’s 
name had anything to do with it.” 
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blue water-lily of India, a plant that very rarely 
has been known to blossom outside of the tropics. 
The cotillon was led by a I'rench prince, and the 
favors were Eastern ornaments of singular beauty. 
Mr. Solis himself surpassed all the previous im- 
pressions he had made respecting his graceful 
courtesy and charm asa host. The guests com- 
prised everybody worth knowing at Newport, and 
also large and brilliant groups of representatives 
of the best society of New York and Boston, come 
from these cities expressly for the occasion. Morn- 
ing had long since chased away the night when 
the tired musicians laid down their instruments 
and the last of the gay dancers took their depart- 
ure. Among the latest to linger was the Barring- 
ton family, Mr. Solis having requested Mrs. Bar- 


_ Yington and her daughters to act as the hostesses 
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«¢ What was it, then ?” 
«That is hard to tell. 
it when he comes home.” 

But Dr. Barrington, on being appealed to on 
the subject, only shook his head, and declined to 
indulge either in theories or speculations, and the 
incident was very speedily forgotten. 

The series of elegant dinners, afternoon mu- 
sicales, etc., which had given to the host at Wave- 
lands so brilliant a reputation as an entertainer, 
culminated late in August with a grand ball. 
This affair, as had been anticipated, was one of 
exceeding magnificence. The floral decorations 
of the reception-rooms, halls and staircase were 
exquisite and unique. Masses of the rarest orchids 
adorned the principal rooms, and the centre of 
the supper-table was occupied by a group of the 


Let us ask father about 


of the occasion. As their carriage drove up to 
the door, he laid his hand on Dr. Barrington’s 
arm. 

‘* Let the ladies go home alone, doctor,” he re- 


marked. ‘I want you to remain with me for a 
little while longer. I have something to say to 
you.” . 


‘Are you ill, Solis ?” responded the doctor, 
with some solicitude, noticing for the first time, 
in the cold light of the early morning, how pale 
and haggard the features of his friend appeared. 

“T am not ill, but I want some advice from 
you. Good-night, ladies—or, rather, good-morn- 
ing. Many apologies for detaining your escort, 
but I will not keep him from you very long.” 

As the carriage drove away, Mr. Solis led the 
way to his own especial sanctum, the library, 
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which during the evening had been used as a 
smoking-room. The wide-open windows had 
purified the atmosphere. The servants closcd the 
windows, placed cigars and liqueurs on the table, 
and withdrew, leaving the two gentlemen alone. 


Mr. Solis threw himself back in his great arm- 
chair with a deep sigh. Dr. Barrington lit a 
cigar, and smoked for some minutes in silence, 
waiting for his host to speak; but Mr. Solis ap- 
peared to be lost in thought, and said nothing. 


THESEUS SLAYING THE CENTAUR. 
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Finally, Dr. Barrington laid aside his cigar with 
the remark : ‘* You seem very weary, Solis, and 
soam JI. Suppose we postpone our conversation 
to some future occasion 7” 

«“No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Solis, rousing him- 
self from his reverie. ‘‘I must speak to you, doc- 
tor, and at once. Who knows whether I shall 
ever have another opportunity ?” 

He poured out and drained a glass of kiimmel 
as he spoke, and then went on, in a hoarse, con- 
strained tone: ‘“‘Do you remember your cousin 
Mabel—my wife ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘*There were strange rumors set afloat at the 
time of her death, were there not’ Oh, you 
need not deny it—I know that there were odd 
stories told—but they were false—I swear to you 
that they were false!” 

Ile rose, and paced the room with quick, hur- 
ried steps. Then, pausing before the doctor, he 
continued: ‘They say that when she sank down 
dying in her bath she called for help—she called 
on me—and nobody came. But I never dreamed 
that she had been taken ill—or that she was 
dying. I was in the power of a fiend—a she- 
devil — the most unscrupulous as well as the 
most fascinating of women. Her arms were 
round me, her kisses bewildered my brain. I 
did not hear Mabel’s cries—or, if I did, I fan- 
cied it was nothing—some feminine foolishness 
—hysterics, perhaps.” 

He turned away, and again paced the floor with 
hurried steps. Then he paused once more and 
threw himself into the chair. 

«But ever since that day, doctor,” he contin- 
ued, leaning forward and fixing his wild, wide- 
open eyes on his companion’s face, ‘‘ 1 have heard 
her calling me by name. At home, in gay as- 
semblages, by di,, by night, anywhere, every- 
where, that cry of ‘ Stephen ! Stephen ! Stephen !’ 
rings out suddenly and unexpectedly. No one 
hears it save me—and the dogs hear it. I never 
keep a dog for that reason. But you—you were 
her kinsman. Do you not hear her voice even 
now ?” 

And rising, Mr. Solis unbarred the great win- 
dow frenting the ovean, and flung it wide open. 

The fair Summer weather was darkened by an 
approaching tempest. The heavens, veiled in 
gray clouds, lowered above’ an angry sea. The 
wind was rising with a sharp, shrill note of men- 
ace in its roar. But above the sounds of sea 


and of storm, the plunging breakers and the - 


rushing winds, Dr. Barrington heard, or fancied 
that he heard, an agonized shriek of «Stephen ! 
Stephen! Stephen !” 

** This is sheer folly, Solis,” he sia hiding his 
impressions ‘by an effort of will. <‘‘There is a 
storm at hand, and the waves are tumbling nois- 
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ily on the beach. Get you to bed, man, and trou- 
ble your head no more about such absurdities.” 

““Ah, you heard it! I see by your face that 
you did. And you can do nothing for me? I 
thought as much. Well, I know that some day 
I shall answer the call. and till then—— Now I 
will bid you farewell, doctor. This is a profes- 
sional secret, remember. Thanks for your kind- 
ness in staying to talk with me.” And with a 
sudden resumption of his habitual courtesy of 
demeanor, Mr. Solis showed his visitor to the 
door. 

The August storm that was threatening that 
morning rose and raged along the coast with un- 
precedented violence for three days. The sea, as 
far as the eve could reach, was churned jnto a 
cream-white waste of waves. Great flakes of foam 
were borne far inland by the fury of the tempest. 
Trees were uprooted, houses were unroofed, and 
the mighty breakers assailed the summit of even 
the highest cliffs. 

On the morning of the third day Mr. Solis was 
discovered by his servants to be missing from his 
home. The storm abated in the course of the 
next twelve hours, and the following morning his 
corpse was found on the beach at the foot of the 
cliff nearest to Wavelands. Over his night-dress 
he had,wrapped his dressing-gown of brocade, so 
it was surmised that he had risen in the night to 
look at the storm, had wandered out, become be- 
wildered, und had fallen over the cliff into the 
sea. ‘Or else.” suggested some of his friends, 
“he might have been walking in his sleep.” But 
Dr. Barrington thought, with an inward shiver, 
“Te has responded to Mabel's call.” He kept his 
impression to himself, however, and the dead 
man was interred with all possible evidences of 
respect and consideration. 

The esteem of society for the departed was a 
good deal lessened by future developments. In- 
stead of leaving behind him an immense fortune, 
Mr. Solis was found to have died practically pen- 
niless. He had sunk all his property in an an- 
nuity so as to insure to himself the largest possi- 
ble attainable income during his life-time. The 
precions stones contained inthe silver casket 
were discovered to be not genuine gems, but 
skillful imitations, fabricated by the best Parisian 
artists in stage-jewelry. The beautiful horses 
that filled his stables had been hired from the 
manager of a traveling-circus that had turned out 
a failure. Only the Oriental stuffs and furniture 
and metal-work remained, and the few thousands 
that they realized at public sale barely sufficed to 
satisfy the most pressing of the claims against the 
estate. The heirs, whose care and attentions and 
services had been cheaply purchased by the dead 
man with a series of dazzling promises, were 
outspoken in their wrath. But Stephen Solis lay 
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in his grave, deaf not only to ther angry re- 
proacies, but likewise to the cry that had fol- 
lowed him all through the latter years of his life, 
“the sound of a voice that was still.” 


OFF CANNES. 
By A. E. W. 


SosouRNERS at Cannes who neither are the 
happy possessors of a yacht, nor have yachting 
friends in the vicinity, and yet wish to view the 
town and its environs from the sea, usually avail 
themselves of the services of the steamer, which 
hourly leaves the harbor, and, for the moderate 
charge of one franc, conveys passengers to the 
Isles de Lérins, St. Honorat, and Ste. Marguerite. 
These islands are immediately opposite to Cannes, 
and are situated, as will be surmised from the 
foregoing remarks, at no great distance from the 
coast. ‘They are, however, vantage-ground for 
scenery that cannot be surveyed in a similarly 
satisfactory manner from the Continental ferra 
firma. Far away to the east the horizon is 
bounded by the Maritime Alps, snow-clad and 
tinted with exquisite oft-changing hues; to the 
west the Esterel Mountains, with their shadowy 
purple gorges, are clearly delineated against Pro- 
vence’s azure sky; nearer to us we see wooded 
eminences, and villages perched high upon their 
sides ; and, toward the level of the sea, numerous 
white villas, half hidden in the semi- tropical 
foliage, gleam in the dazzling sunshine. The 
coast-line is beautifully diversified, being a suc- 
cession of picturesque promontories and indented 
bays. 

Nor are the enchanting views to be seen from 
St. Honorat and Ste. Marguerite their sole attrac- 
tion; they are no less historically than esthetic- 
ally interesting. On the land side of Ste. Mar- 
guerite, the larger of the two islands. upon the 
summit of an elevated rock, is situated the cele- 
brated Fort Monteray. Here was imprisoned, for 
twelve vears, from 1686 to 1698. the unkown man 
whose face was hidden from his fellow-creatures 
by an iron mask. Shortly after his incarceration 
at Ste. Marguerite, we read that the victim of 
this ghastly device attempted to comiunicate 
with the outer world by scratching some words 
on a silver plate, which he flung into a fisher- 
man’s boat that was moored beneath his prison- 
window. The fisherman carried the plate to the 
governor of the fortress, a Cuptain St. Mars, who 
anxiously inquired of the finder if he could read. 
St. Mars received an answer in the negative, and 
an assurance that the writing had not been seen 
by any other person. However, disquieted and 
alarmed at the occurrence, he detained the fisher- 


man for a week. Then, having ascertained be- - 
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yond all doubt that the poor man was incapable 
of deciphering the writing, St. Mars dismissed 
him, remarking as he did so, “It is fortunate for 
you that you are unable to read.” 

This event, we are told, caused the authorities 
to place two additional iron gratings in the win- 
dow of the prison-chamber, so that it now has 
three gratings, one behind the other, at equal 
distances within the space formed by the thick- 
ness of the walls. Notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the mysterious captive, says another of the 
various anecdotes relating to him, contrived a 
second time to appeal to a chance passer-by for 
aid. One day a friar espied something white 
floating on the sea near the fortress. He secured 
the object, and, like the fisherman who found the 
silver plate, he immediately took it to St. Mars. 
It proved to be a fine linen shirt, covered with 
writing upon the inside, ‘“ Have you,” demanded 
St. Mars, ‘had the curiosity to read what is writ- 
ten here ?” The friar avowed that he had not, 
but had hastened to bring the garment to the 
prison. There could, of course, be no question 
of an ecclesiastic’s ability to peruse the strange 
missive, had he been so minded ; apd it is a sig- 
nificant circumstance that, two deys later, the 
friar was found dead in his bea. When the 
masked prisoner was removed from the Island of 
Ste. Marguerite the walls of the chamber which 
he had occupied were, it is said, painted over, lest 
any words traced upon them might reveal the 
safely guarded secret of his identity. Well-nigh 
a couple of centuries have passed away since this 
ill-fated man died in the Bastile Prison at Paris ; 
yet time, the revealer of most mysteries, has failed 
to tell us who he was. It has been stated that 
his remains have been exhumed, and that it was 
then discovered that the head was not buried with 
the body, so fearful, evidently, were his persecu- 
tors that their victim might chance to be identi- 
fied even after his death. 

Marshal Bazaine was imprisoned in Fort Mon- 
teray on December 26th, 1873. But, more favored 
by destiny than his above-mentioned predecessor, 
he successfully effected his escape on the night of 
August 9th in the following year. Looking at 
the rock on which the prison is built, we can see 
that the marshal, if supplied with a rope-ladder, 
and otherwise assisted by confederates, would en- 
counter no insuperable difficulties in descending 
to the sea-shore beneath. 

At the seaward end of the Island of St. Hono- 
rat stands a hoary, massive, romantic ruin. This 
building was a monastery, founded in the fifteenth 
century by St. Honoratius, Bishop of Arles, and 
from it the island derives its name. It was a 
fortress as well as a monastery in the vanished 
past, the monks having oftentimes to defend 
themselves against the attacks of the Saracens. 
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For the fair regions of the Mediterranean were 
ravaged for long ages by these piratical devasta- 
tors; hordes of whom, following in the wake of 
the victorious Moslems, poured into Europe in 
much greater numbers after the overthrow of the 
Eastern Roman Empire at Constantinople in the 
year 1453. 

Comparatively near to St. Honorat is a reef of 
rugged reddish rock, called St. Ferréol. Our 
attention is at once arrested by St. Ferréol, be- 
cause we are told it was the spot where Nicolo 
Paganini temporarily slept his last sleep. The 
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For the same reason, the vessel bearing the dis- 
tinguished dead was denied entrance at the har- 
bors of both Marseilles and Cannes. Thus, every- 
where refused the rite of sepulture on the 
main-land, the son at length decided to make 
his father’s grave upon the solitary, diminutive 
Islet of St. Ferréol. The savageness of the 
sharply serrated rocks, the lovely flowers that are 
said to blossom in the scant stony soil of the in- 
tervening crevices, the murmur of the rippling 
blue wavelets, and the roar of the white-crested 
billows, surely all unite to have formed an appro- 
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marvelously gifted violinist died at Nice on May 
27th, 1840. His son, who was with him at the 
time of his death, embarked with the body on 
board a ship, and sailed for Genoa, his father’s 
native place, intending there to bury him. But 
the Genoese ecclesiastical dignitaries objected to 
the interment of the reportedly demoniacal mu- 
sician in their midst. Despite this interdiction, 
however, the body was about to be landed, when 
the municipal authorities refused to permit the 
burial, on account of Paganini’s death having 
resulted from cholera, which dread disease was 
raging in their city and all along the Riviera. 


priate final resting-place for the weird, unique 
musical genius. Five years later, however, Pa- 
ganini’s remains were removed to Genoa, his 
birthplace. 

As the little steamer wends its way back again 
to Cannes, we leave past associations ; and, living 
in the present enjoyment of the entrancing 
scenery before us, we ask ourselves, in Long- 
fellow’s words: 


““T ask myself, Is this a dream ? 
Will it all vanish into air ? 
Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ?” 


THE BARYE BRONZES IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD. 


A REMARKABLE feature in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, at Washington, is the collection of 
bronzes by the late Antoine Louis Barye. Num- 
bering one hundred and eighteen pieces, it is 
larger than any other known collection of Barye’s 
works, even in Paris, and therefore offers an op- 
portunity to study the great sculptor’s style 
which cannot be found elsewhere. The collec- 
tion was bought from the artist himself, in 1873 4 
and, in its rich variety of groups of hnman fig- 
ures, wild and tame animals, reptiles, birds, can- 
delabra, etc., conveys 
an sdequeie idea of 
the genius of Barye 
—his classic fancy, 
as well as his know- 
ledge of the forms 
and habits of ani- 
mals in repose, or 
when roused to fury. 
-Though many of the 
pieces are small, not 
averaging over a foot 
in height, and some 
not larger than a 
paper-weight, there 
ere several of grand 
size, and even the 
most diminutive are 
wrought with a 
truthfulness and a 
freedom of action 
which make them 
appear larger than 
they really are. The 
illustrations to this 
article, limited as 
they must necessarily 
be, have been so selected as to present types of 
some of the leading aspects of the artist’s versatile 
genius. 

Barye’s strength lies in his intense realism—a 
trait of his artistic character which is shown even 
in his monumental sculptures, such as the ‘‘ Lion 
of the Column of July,” on the Place de la Bas- 
tille, Paris. This is a bass-relief, and one of the 


first of the works which drew general attention’ 


to the young artist. It is interesting to compare 
this lion with the monumental renderings of the 
same animal that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity, such as the well-known ‘Lion on the 
Steps of the Capitol,” at Rome (see page 109). 
Barye’s bass-relief represented a new departure, 
which did away completely with the trammels 
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of received conventionalism, and accepted nature 
pure and simple. In that massive frame of bone 
and muscle, ponderous, but of supple action, 
there is an expression of life, freedom and truth 
which could not be acceptable to the official rep- 
tesentatives of the academical French art of the 
time ; and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that in the year 1837 the jury refused to admit 
the artist’s bronzes to the Salon. Barye, how- 
ever, did not allow himself to be turned aside 
from the path which nature had marked out for 
him. Soon after ap- 
peared his “ Lion 
and Serpent,” and 
‘Lion and Horse,” 
in both of which the 
ferocity of the lion 
is most powerfully 
depicted, while in 
the latter we seem to 
hear the frenzied 
shriek of the victim. 
And so with his 
other beasts of prey. 
His ‘Tiger Devour- 
ing a Crocodile ” was 
a decided revelation 
in art; but the 
artist’s marvelous 
modeling of these 
and similar animals 
in ferocious action 
reached its climax 
in the ‘‘Jaguar De- 
vouring a Hare,” 
which was exhibited 
in plaster in 1850. 
A superb copy in 
bronze, over three fect in length, is in the C®r- 
coran Gallery. 

Among Barye’s early work must also be men- 
tioned the ‘‘Deer Dragged to Earth by Two 
Scottish Hounds,” while the ‘‘ Deer Biting its 
Side” is a wonder of skill in quickly seizing an 
attitude which the animal could only for a mo- 
ment muintain. The “ Bear and Dogs,” again, 
reveal a perfect mastery over the forms of both 
animals in fierce combat; and in the ‘ Bear 
Erect,” as well as in the bronze showing Bruin 
on his back, playing with his toes, the artist has 
exhibited genuine humor. 

No animal, however, figures in Barye’s works 
in so many phases of quiet or vehement action 
as the horse, whether free of harness or as the 
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fiery steed of the Arab horseman battling with 
wild beasts; or bearing those fine examples of 
individual portraiture, the General Bonaparte, 
and the Duke of Orleans, or those figures en- 
dowed with knightly grace, the Gaston de Foix, 
and Charles VII. In the two last-named works 
the armor and trappings are also worthy of spe- 
cial notice, as they give proof of the conscien- 
tious study which the artist devoted to these de- 
tails in his desire for realistic truth and historical 
correctness. To those who know the value of a 
comparative study of art, it will be most interest- 
ing to compare Barye’s horses with antique speci- 
mens, such as the horses in the Parthenon frieze, 
and the head of a horse of Hyperion, casts of 
which are to be found in the Ifall of Antique 
Sculpture in the same Gallery. 

Barye’s fame as a sculptor rests chiefly on his 
animals. But his statues of historical person- 
ages, such as those just mentioned, are also of 
the first order, and in his compositions illustra- 
tive of mythology and legend he shows a superla- 
tive skill in the modeling of the human figure. 
At the same time these works exhibit the versa- 
tility of his genius in a most brilliant light; for 
while all of them are equally realistic, the differ- 
ence in the treatment of the classical subjects 
from that of those of a romantic nature is appar- 
ent ata glance. The grand group of ‘ Theseus 
Slaying the Centaur,” the largest in the collection, 
measuring 4 feet 3 inches by 4 feet, is a superb 
example of the artist's interpretation of classical 
mythology. The horse portion of the centaur 
(whom visitors to the Gallery may compare with 
the centaur in the group No. 49 in the Hall of 
Antique Sculpture) is sublime in its action, and 
quite as much so is the calm expression of the 
hero who, bending back the centaur’s head by the 
throat. is about to brain him with his rude weapon. 
The fine genius of the sculptor in thus depicting 
the severity of overpowering might in the hero of 
his group is also shown in ‘Theseus and the 
Minotaur.” Erect, with legs apart, and unyield- 
ing to the grasp of the monster's thigh, he seizes 
the Minotaur by one ear, as he calmly thrusts the 
sword into his throat. In spite of all modern 
nervousness and realism, there is a statuesque re- 
pose and a quietness and simplicity of contour in 
these groups which contrast strangely with the 
restlessness and varicty of sharply cutting lines 
in the group entitled ‘Roger and Angelica.” 


This latter is undoubtedly one of the most beau- 


tiful of Barye’s works, in the production of which 
romance and love lent their inspiration to the art- 
ist. It is the old story of Perseus rescuing An- 
dromeda from a sea-monster, but recast in the 
mold of medieval legend. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of this composition, of the rush of 
the hippogriff, and the graceful forms and poise 
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of the heroic rescuer and his prize, all dominating 
the sea-monster which forms the base. 

The truth to nature and the power of realiza- 
tion shown by Barye can only be acquired by a 
combination of natural ability, close observation 
and downright hard work, which is found only 
in men of rarest quality. Even asa child Barye 
was fond of watching the animals in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and listening to the stories concern- 
ing their history and their habits, which were told 
by an old keeper who had noticed his interest in 
them. Here was the inspiring source of his sub- 
sequent success ; and his enthusiasm in the study 
of animals, which lasted nearly to the close of his 
life, is made evident by the true story of a visitor, 
who, having vainly called several times at his 
house to see him, was finally told that, a new tiger 
having been received at the Jardin, the artist 
had not been home for a fortnight. 

Barye always gave the finishing touch to his 
works, returning to the factory all the copies 
which were unsatisfactory to him. Their vigor- 
ous modeling has sometimes been mistaken for 
want of finish; but Barye aimed to give to the 
surface a texture suggestive of the skin and hair 
of animals, so that there is a certain naturalness 
in his works, even to the touch. The variety in 
the productions of this artist is truly astonishing, 
and reminds one of the work done by some of the 
old artists. We modeled animals, statues, vases. 
candelabra, and other utensils ; made designs for 
all sorta of industrial objects, among them a 
beautiful clock for M. Pereire ; decorated several 
facades ; lithographed, etched and painted in 
water-colors. Of the latter class of works, strong 
in drawing and sombre in color, there are quite a 
number in American private collections. 

Barye was born at Paris in 1796, of poor par- 
ents, and died in 1875, full of honors, as the 
first animal sculptor of France. Ife studied en- 
graving under Fourier, modeling under Bosio, 
drawing under Gros, and gave much attention 
to practical anatomy. During half his career he 
struggled for subsistence. and was not famous 
until near his fiftieth year. when his genius was 
fully recognized, and he was appointed Professor 
of Animal Drawing at the Jardin des Plantes. 
The story, however, that he was for years forced 
to hawk his wares about the streets of Paris is 
not true, and probably grew out of his simple 
habits. Without a particle of pride, he did not 
hesitate to be his own porter, and frequently car- 
ried his bronzes in person to the houses of pur- 
chasers. In manner he was simple, grave and 
taciturn, giving the impression of a quiet, observ- 
ing gentleman. 

This brief notice of the man and his works may 
fitly end with an incident illustrating Barye’s 
thoughtfal percention of the instincts of animals, 
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beyond what is seen by ordinary observers. When 
Gérome had painted the lions in his “ Christian 
Martyrs,” he called in Barye to see his treatment 
of the beasts, which he had represented as just 
released, with eager, ravenous looks, ready to 
spring upon the victims. Barye at once said that 
it was not natural—that the hungriest lion, sud- 
denly confronting the bright air and a crowded 
arena, would hesitate, and recoil, bewildered at 
the sight. Gérome took the hint, and always met 
the compliments upon the fine conception of his 
lions by giving the merit to Barye. 


VALUES OF BARYE'S BRONZES. 


In regard to the prices fetched by works of 
Barye that are in circulation amongst American 
dealers and amateurs, the New York Z'imes says: 
“The prices brought by some Barye bronzes at 
a recent sale have revived the discussion of the 
soundness of the values set in private sales. The 
pieces which were sold at auction were probably 
obtained originally from the artist himself. They 
were not proofs, but they were fine examples, pre- 
sumably cast under the artist’s direct supervision. 
A comparison of the prices brought by these 
pieces with the prices said to have been asked for 
pieces of the same quality at private sales shows 
the following results: For the ‘Lion and Ser- 
pent,’ which bronght $105 at auction, $400 and 
$500 have been asked by dealers. The ‘ Walk- 
ing Lion’ and ‘Tiger Walking’ brought $140 
each. For this pair $1,100 has been paid at a 
private sale, and $500 each is about the usual 
asking price. The ‘Lioness and Crocodile,’ for 
which from $350 to $500 is usually asked, was 
sold for only $205, although the piece was re- 
touched by Barye and presented by him to Jules 
Janin. It is also stated that the price of $1.200 
has been asked for the ‘ Centaur and Lapithe,’ 
which brought $255 at the sale. There can be 
no doubt that the high artistic quality of Barye’s 
work represents a high pecuniary value, but the 
inference from this sale is that American zeal 
has been excessive, and that the prices have been 
raised unreasonably. If a piece is a proof, or in 
one way or another is unique, like the silver lion 
with its interesting history, it acquires a special 
value. But Barye himself published many, in a 
few cases hundreds, of casts of his better known 
works.” : 


TRELAWNY’S ADVENTURES. 


FEw more extraordinary books than Trelawny’s 
«« Adventures of a Younger Son” have appeared 
in the century, and, if only as a literary curiosity, 
it deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Half au- 
tobiography and half fiction, it purports to tell 
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the story of the first twenty years of Trelawny’s 
life, before he had met Byron and the Shelleys, 
in connection with whom his name is likely to be 
longest remembered. It was published anony- 
mously in 1831, and it is not surprising that the 
critics did not know what to make of it. The 
Atheneum blundered hopelessly when it declared 
that in imagining a fictitious autobiography the 
author had been misled by sheer ignorance and 
lack of taste, but it came nearer the mark when 
it described the hero of the story as ‘something 
of a ruffian from his birth,” a description which, 
at any rate in its Pickwickian sense, will apply to 
the whole of Trelawny’s life. The man himself 
is even more interesting than his work, and Mr. 
Garnett’s introduction * contains the fullest ac- 
count of him that has yet appeared. In this vol- 
ume he describes himself as deserting a British 
man-of-war to take service on board a French 
piratical or privateer craft in the Eastern seas. In 
1822 Mrs. Shelley described Trelawny admirably 
as ‘‘this extravagant Trelawny, un giovane stra- 
vagante, of herculean form, with raven - black 
hair, overhanging brows, Moorish face, and high 
shoulders, like an Oriental.” She further de- 
scribed him as telling horrific stories with the 
most frightful situations of his adventures be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, 
which are more or less embodied in the present 
volume. As is well known, it was Trelawny who 
burnt Shelley’s body, of which he gives a ghastly 
account in his “ Recollections,” and later he ac- 
companied Byron to Greece, and played a check- 
ered part in the struggle for independence. He 
was good to Mrs. Shelley after her husband’s 
death, and would have married her, as we know 
from her recently published letter, in which she 
playfully told him that her name would never be 
Trelawny. Later we find him describing her as 
of ‘‘a soft, lymphathic temperament, the exact 
opposite in every respect of Shelley,” but this de- 
scription was penned when he was eighty-six, and 
must not be taken too seriously. 

Of Trelawny himself, Mr. Garnett has an in- 
teresting estimate: ‘Trelawny, in short, was 
all these characters, as Kean might be Richard 
and yet Othello. Of Cornish blood, he united 
to natural English stubbornness and ruggedness 
an imagination atid versatility that were certainly 
not English. It is said that from his grand- 
mother he inherited a Spanish strain; and if 
this be so, much in his character is explained. 
High-spirited, fiery and impulsive, he threw him- 
self first into one part, then into another ; now, 
‘I have laid down the sword for the pen,’ now 


* The Adventures of a Younger Son. By Edward John 
Trelawny. A New Edition. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Garnett. (T. Fisher Unwin, London). 
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(three months later), ‘I am deeply engaged in a 
wild scheme which will lead me to the East, and 
it is firmly my belief that when I again leave Ku- 
rope it will be forever,’ and now (two months 
later), ‘If I thought there was a probability that 
I could get a seat in the reformed House of Com- 
mons I would go to England, or if there was « 
probability of revolution.’ Of course it must be 
remembered that in writing to so sympathetic and 
sentimental a woman as Mary Shelley, Trelawny 
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a good part, devoted to women, setting his heart 
on being looked on as a romantic figure, and 
proud of ‘being ruled by impulse and not by 
reason’; the other, reserved, independent and 
clear-sighted, setting men at their true value, 
with a contempt for their weaknesses, and min- 
gling the sturdiness of an old salt with the hard- 
headedness of a man of the world. It is true 
that the former of these characters certainly ap- 
pertains more to Trelawny’s youth and the latter 
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would naturally wish to keep up his romantic 
character ; but against this must be set the fact 
that their intimacy was of so confidential and 
friendly a character that he would lay bare his 
hopes, plans and fears more fully to her than to 
anybody else. From this quickness of entering 
into projects, equal readiness in deserting them, 
and acuteness, when not moved by first enthusi- 
asm, there seem to be two Trelawnys in the field 
—the one ready to imitate and follow De Ruyter, 
Byron and Odysseus in turn, very anxious to play 


to his old age, but throughout we find them 
blended ; he is always alternately alluding to 
‘his wild career through life’ and growing reti- 
cent, almost mysterious, about it.” 

About the freshness, vigor and realism of the 
«©Younger Son” there can be no question. Com- 
pare it, as Mr. Garnett suggests, with Stevenson’s 
‘Treasure Island,” and this last quality is at 
once apparent, but there is a great deal in it 
that requires 2 strong palate to accept. The 
story begins with an account of the author's 
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THE LION OF THE COLUMN OF JULY, PLACE DE LA BASTILLE, PARIS, 


childhood. He seems to have been a wild boy 
injudiciously managed. There is a blood-cur- 
dling description of a fight with a raven when he 
was only five, which he describes as the first and 
most fearful duel he ever had. Then there is 
an account of his school-days, and of his being 
put into the navy and just missing being present at 
Trafalgar. His description of the service in those 
days is very vigorous, but written from a hostile 
point of view, and makes -Marryat’s novels seem 
very rose- water narratives beside it. Mr. Gar- 
nett, however, says there iz evidence that Tre- 
lawny himself was never in the navy. He de- 
scribes himself as deserting ship in the Indies, 
after administering a terrific chastisement to a 
lieutenant who had tyrannized over him. The 
passage is a good example of his more extray- 
agant style: ‘‘ The lieutenant, whose fears then 
took entire possession of his mind, humbled him- 
sel to me; he protested he had never intended 
me any wrong; that if I thought so, he was 
sorry, and asked my pardon; he entreated I 
would put up my sword, and go on board with 
him, promising, with an oath, that he would 
never take advan- 
tage of what had 
passed. Disgust- 
ed at his mean- 
ness, I struck him 
from me, and, 
spitting at him, 
vociferated, ‘ Re- 
member Walter ! 
cowardly, malig- 
nant ruffian! 
What ! you white- 
livered scoundrel, 
can no words move 
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you ?—then blows shall and I struck him with 
the hilt of my sword in his mouth, and kicked 
him and trampled on him. I tore his coat off, I 
rent it to fragments, saying, ‘This is the first 
time such a paltroon has disgraced this true 
color!’ His screams and protestations, while 
they increased my contempt, added fuel to my 
anger, for I was furious that such a pitiful 
wretch should have lorded it over me so long. I 
roared out, ‘ For the wrongs you have done me, I 
am satisfied. Yet nothing but your currish blood 
can atone for your atrocities to Walter !’” 

He then takes service on board De Ruyter’s 
privateer, with its motley crew of all nationalities. 
Van Scolpvelt, the ship’s surgeon, is as good as 
any representative of that type in Smollett, and 
the Frenchman Louis is also a character not easily 
forgotten, though the story of the way in which 
his body floated after the ship, and baffled all ef- 
forts to sink it, is a very ghastly one. Quite in 
another vein is the romantic episode of the hero’s 
love and marriage with Zela, a beautiful Arab 
orphan, and her tragic death. The account of her 
cremation Trelawny would seem to have borrowed 
from his experi- 
ence with Shelley. 
This portion of 
the book gives 
him an opportu- 
nity of displaying 
the poetical side 
of his nature, 
which attracted 
him to Shelley 
and Byron. But 
in his best pas- 
sages there is a 
good deal of 
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rodomontade, as there is of bluster in other parts 
of the book; and there is almost as much post- 
uring in Trelawney’s autobiography as there was 
in his life. 

Here is Trelawny’s description of Zela’s crema- 
tion : “I had robed Zela in the richest costume 
of her country: her yellow vest was spangled 
with little rubies, and her chemise and flowing 
drawers of sea-green Indian crépe were edged 
with gold ; her outer garments were of the finest 
muslin of India; her slippers and the embroid- 
ered kerchiefs which bound up her hair, and con- 
cealed her bosom and the lower part of her face, 
were beaded and embossed with pearls. -I pre- 
served but one braid of her long, dark silken 
hair, and, placing that in my breast, I kissed her 
evelids, cheeks and lips. Carefully folding her 
in a Jarge Arab barican, or cloak of white camel’s 
hair, I.conveyed her into the boat. I was a mere 
machine. The blood in my veins was stagnant. 
I remember only that when De Ruyter came to 
me the efforts I made to speak with composure 
had nearly stifled me.” When he told me they 
were all ready on shore, I feared I could not walk 
along the boat, yet I sternly refused to be assisted. 
I got over the boat’s quarter into the sea; and, 
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pressing my precious burden closely to my breast— 
warily preventing the water from touching her—I 
walked through the surf to the shore. Its cool- 
ness strengthened me, and I was enabled-to stag- 
ger on to the spot, where stood the funeral pile. 
I could recognize no other object. The figures 
that flitted about, and those who stopped to speak 
to me, looked like spectres gliding in a dance of 
death. <A black iron furnace, like a coffin, was 
placed on the pile. After standing for some time 
entranced at its side, my senses, by some means, 
were sufficiently restored to make me aware of the 
necessity of going through with what I had un- 
dertaken. I placed the body within the iron shell 
as delicately as a mother lays her sleeping child in 
its cradle. Then De Ruyter, the old Rais, and 
others, withdrew me a short distance away, and 
held me there. Oils, spices, musk, camphor and 
ambergris, I was afterward told. were thrown in 
by basketfuls. Dry bamboos and damped reeds 
thickly covered all; so that, when ignited, I 
could see nothing but a dark, impenetrable pyra- 
mid of smoke.” 

This was a book to delight the elder Dumas’s 
heart, and it is not surprising he should have had 
it translated into French. 
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To the Editor of Frank Lesure’s Porutak Monraty : 
Sir: I took up recently a number of your 
magazine, and read there a very good article on 
the mistakes th. foreigners, especially the En- 
glish, are apt to make when they come to this 
sountry. Then I read a little farther, and lighted 
upon a remarkable example of the mistakes which 
Americans in their turn often make about En- 
gland. In an article on “The Banana,” the 
writer says he does not know where the Amer- 
icans get their love for fruit, since the English 
are not a fruit or vegetable eating people! Now, 
Ihave been in the United States fourteen years, 
and have spent more or less time each Summer in 
large cities, but there is nothing that I have al- 
ways missed so much as the fruit, either in quan- 
tity, quality or variety, which I used to get at 
home. I will say at once that there are two re- 
deeming features in your fruit -supply—grapes 
and tomatoes. The latter, though not strictly a 
fruit, I have reveled in every Summer since I 
‘‘landed,”’ in Minnesota, where, at that time, it 
was literally the only thing deserving the name of 
“fruit ’ that I could obtain, for I had not then 
come down to eating black raspberries, blue-ber- 
ries, cranberries and crab-apples, except as sauces. 
As to your grapes, they are magnificent where 


the Summers are long enough. I ate them by the 
peck last Summer, and never ate finer, to my 
taste, having enjoyed the peculiar flavor of the 
American grape before I left England, thanks to 
a friend of mine who used to send them to me 
from his greenhouse, but who often told me that 
few of his friends cared for them, because, as they 
said, they liked black currants well enough, but 
they did not want grapes that tasted like black 
currants. Bananas were more plentiful in Lon- 
don fifteen vears ago than they were in New York, 
and they are probably cheaper to-day, but few ex- 
cept small children care for them. Twenty years 
ago oranges were better and cheaper, not only in 
London, but in every town in England, than they 
are here to-day. Where I lived—a quiet agri- 
cultural town in the eastern counties—the great 
open market-place would be strewn every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday with the wrappers of hun- 
dreds of chests of oranges opened and sold to the 
country people, and I could always buy at any 
fruit-shop oranges equal to the best that are 
shipped here from California, and costing lesa 
than half as much. 

I don’t see what right you have to call this a 
fruit-eating people pur excellence, when one has 
to pay the price of a square meal for two middling 
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oranges or a box of inferior strawberries. Rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, white currants or cherries 
such as I used to eat in England I cannot get 
here at all, only miserable specimens that just 
serve to revive one’s regrets for the delicious 
fruits that grow in that foggy and overpopulous 
island across the Atlantic. Peaches—fit to throw 
to the pigs—are plentiful enough here some years, 
and I have once eaten in America a peach that 
might compare with those we thought worth 
growing or buying at home. Plums, which are 
well enough to look at, come in boxes from Cali- 
fornia, and taste of little but rain-water ; a car- 
load of them would scarcely be considered by any 
fruit-loving Englishman to be a sufficient ex- 
change for one peck of old English greengages, 
with rusty, speckled skins, and a flavor never 
dreamed of by the buyers of California plums, or 
for one dish of Coe’s Golden Drop. Apricots I 
do not expect to eat as I used to eat them, be- 
cause this fruit is only perfect on the spot, and 
indeed I doubt if there is any place in the United 
States where the choicest apricots can be properly 
ripened. All that I have seen are such as we use 
in England for preserving—and let me say now, 
while I think of it, apricot-preserve, as my mother 
used to make it, was far, far ahead of any preserve 
I can get here. Then there is the nectarine, than 
which no more perfectly delicious fruit is found 
on God’s earth, unless it be the mangostan, which 
T never ate; but it is despised here, apparently 
because it is more tender and smaller than the 
peach, though one good nectarine should out- 
weigh, in the estimation of a true fruit-lover, the 
finest peach, were it as large as a water-melon. 
Even the medlar, a delicious fruit in its perfec- 
tion—how I used to enjoy the medlars from a 
rectory-garden in Suffolk, as large round as a 
large peach !—is wholly unknown to you, though 
it is worth a dozen kinds of the “berries” you 
condescend to eat here, and the tree would be as 
great an addition to your lawns and groves as the 
fruit to your dessert-tables. 

Apples you have, some of them fairly good. and 
many of them very pretty to look at, so that the 
orchards in this country were pictures that it 
wonld have repaid a long journey merely to see, 
last September. But where are the apples equal 
to the English Nonpareil, Golden Pippin, or Ilam- 
mond Pearmain ? I have tried a great many that 
were highly commended, and were, indeed, very 
good, but not so good as those named—seldom 
equal even to a Ribston Pippin. As to pears— 
the Bartlett seems to be your only idea, almost, 
of a choice pear, though it is scarcely third-rate 
in quality. I could send you an account of a 
fruit-show, held years ago in England, at which 
there were more than six hundred different 
kinds of pears on one long table, and I have my- 
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self eaten of probably not less than fifty kinds, 
all better than the Bartlett. But look at your 
strawberries—about two kinds, at most, to be had 
all over the United States, and neither of them 
equal to the English Keen’s Seedling, Carolina, 


_or three or four other quite common varieties 


which I used to get fresh, in the season, for four 
or five cents a pint. Your cherries, like your 
plums, are mostly wild, and fit only for pies. 
Then, the prices which one has to give for fruit 
here—compared with the prices of other articles 
of food—and the fact that people will give labor 
and garden space to blackberries and the most 
tasteless and scentless of the raspberry tribe, and 
be content year after year to give high prices for 
so poor a strawberry as the Wilson, seem to me 
to indicate that the Americans do not yet know 
much about fruit. 

Nor docs the way they use fruit help their 
case. The nation that invented strawberry short- 
cake should forever abandon all claim to be eon- 
sidered judges or lovers of fruit. We have a 
dozen ways of cooking fruit in England for one 
here, but they don’t include that abomination. 
They do, however, include a black-currant pud- 
ding, respecting which it is useless to talk to an 
American ; but I would just say, az a great lover 
ef cooked as well as raw fruit, that I would givo 
all the American fruit “pies” that have been 
made in New York city since the Dutch surren- 
dered it for one more black-currant pudding, such 
as I used to have in East Anglia; and I am not 
sure, if I could have my choice of any fruit I 
could name from any country in tne world for 
my dessert to-day, that I would not say, Give mo 
a black-currant pudding as they make it in the 
east of England. 

I have omitted to mention some of the rarer 
fruits, and all the nuts. As to these last, a people 
that can eat beech-nuts and black-walnuts, or any 
walnuts that are not fresh gathered, and little 
bits of unroasted chestnuts with wooden divisions 
inside them; who never tasted a fresh-gathered 
‘‘high-flyer,” or picked up bon-nuts on a frosty 
October morning — well, they are no “hard- 
shelled ” fruit-lovers. 

It is the same, to a great extent, with vege- 
tables. I have seen magnificent potatoes sold 
here for twenty-five cents a bushel, but if I want 
a lettuce, I am asked an extortionate price for 
two or three little, limp, green things, no more 
like the solid, juicy, white-hearted cos or globe 
lettuces I used to eat than a wild rose is like a 
General Jacqueminot. This country could easily 
beat the world in growing asparagus, but it is not 
yet up to what England did thirty years ago in 
this way, and it is a very long way behind France. 
Such asparagus as you have you chop up and 
overdress, and an Englishman accustomed to 
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feast upon this delicious vegetable gets only a 
tasteless mouthful to remind him of what he has 
lost. Sea-kale—a very choice dish—you know 
as little as medlars; and artichokes, the special 
delight of the Frenchman, you confound with the 
sunflower, or girasol (absurdly called ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem artichoke” in England), itself a very good 
vegetable when properly grown and cooked, but 
despised here because it is wild. ‘The true arti- 
choke is a long way ahead of Lima beans or corn, 
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cheap as in London (though it would be as easy 
to grow it here by the acre as by the square yard 
there), I buy a bunch, and cook it myself, and 
have a feast, and think of old times when I lived 
in a country where, according to FRANK LESLIE’S 
MaGazine, ‘‘the people do not eat fruit or vege- 
tables.” 

In fine, I am always ready to stand un for the 
people, the institutions and the climate of the 
United States ; but when I think of the fruit and 


THE YOUTHFUL CENSOR. 


(Frances, aged seven, has been absorbed in a book for nearly two hours). 


Grandmamma— Your BOOK SEEMS VERY INTERESTING; WHEN YOU'RE DONE WITH IT WILL YOU LEND IT TO ME?” 
Frances—‘‘ No, GranpMa’; IT’S NOT A PROPER BOOK FOR YOU TO READ; IT’S INTENDED FOR GIRLS.” 4 


in any shape, which are almost the only cooked 
vegetables we get most of the time. 

When I was a school-boy I sometimes ate raw 
cabbage, but I know better now. Celery I can 
get, but it is small and dear, and I miss the rool. 
Cauliflower, broccoli, Savoy cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, broad beans, peas that are not too dry, 
and French beans that are not too old—these I 
cannot get, much as I should like to renew my 
pleasure in eating them, even at three times the 
cost that a West End London greengrocer would 
supply them for. So I have to be content with 
good potatoes, and when asparagus is about as 


vegetables I used to get and enjoy, and see men 
eat great rations of beefsteak, more or less raw 
(in England we like beefsteak with the gravy in 
it, but never raw), three times a day, with little 
else except potatoes, and a tiny dish of dried ap- 
ples or cranberries, and then go into a fruit-store, 
and am asked for everything there twice or thrice 
in actual money, and more than that in compara- 
tive value, of what I used to pay for the same 
things twenty years ago, I demur to the assertion 
that this country is ahead of England in appre- 
ciating the use and necessity of fruit. 
Iam, sir, yours, yery respectfully, C.J. G. 


“ (yusH !’ ANSWERED THE QUEEN, GLANCING ABOUT HER. 
‘SOME ONE MAY HEAR PP, 


UNMASKED. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THEY were sitting together—husband and wife 
—near a curtained recess, at Mrs. Dacy’s recep- 
tion. 

They were speaking of a recent scandal in high 
life—the elopement of a prominent citizen with a 
beautiful adventuress. 

“But he will tire of her, and return to his 
wife,” Roger Dean said, ‘“‘and she will forgive 
him and take him back. She is desperately in 
love with him.” 

Vol. XXX., No. 1—8. 


Helen Dean’s gentle face flushed with an ex- 
pression of scorn. 

‘*So am I desperately in love with you, Roger,” 
she said. ‘‘ Since you dawned upon my horizon 
life has held but one source of happiness, but one 
thought, but one object for me—you. Yet I 
would never forgive you, never condone an of- 
fense against that love.” 

Roger laughed—a light, amused laugh of un- 
belief. 

«But you would,” he said. ‘* You have the 
most gentle and forgiving nature I ever met with, 
and I know your love is like the love we read 
of, but seldom find. We hear a great deal of the 
love of woman, but the truth is, only one woman 
in a hundred in this age possesses the capacity for 
a grand passion. They are all too frivolous, too 
cold-blooded, too conventional, or too sclfish, to 
love as woman used to when the world was young. 
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But you are an exception — your friendship is 
warmer and more exhilarating than the love of 
most women; your love is the very essence of 
happiness—it has all the passion and fire of earth, 
and the purity and constancy of heaven. Every 
day I live I wonder more at my good fortune in 
being the object of such a love as yours. And I 
know, dear, you would forgive me any sin I com- 
mitted.” 

«* Any sin save the sin against this very love you 
so extol,” Helen anawered. ‘'That—never, And 
for fear. my overfond heart would relent, I would 
place a reconciliation beyond my own power 60 
soon as I knew you had been false to me.” 

“How ?” queried Roger. “Surely you do not 
mean suicide ; you would not resort to that——” 

es Not, to phy sical, but to moral suicide,” Helen 
answered, her faco growing pale and her eyes 
dilating. ‘I would be untrue to you 80 soon aa 
I knew you had been falee to me. You should 
have the bitterness not only of your own down- 
fall, but of mine, to reflect upon.” .  =-" 

“ Great God, Helen, stop : ' cried “Roger, grow- 
ing deathly pale. ‘ This is terrible—you must 
not even mention such a possibility. A woman’s 
downfall is so much more irreparable than a 
man’s——” 

‘¢ That is all in the way the world is educated,” 
Helen answered, ‘Our love—our marriage — 
is a holy and sacred thing to both of us. If you 
sinned against its holiness, it would be as deadly 
a sin as mine would be. If I should take you 
back through any impulse of weakness, I could 
only be utterly wretched afterward ; so I would 
place it beyond my own power, and myself upon 
a level with you. My life here, my hope of life 
beyond, Roger, depends upon you. Remember 
that.” 

Roger brushed his hand across his brow, and 
arose. 

‘Let us “walk about and mingle with the 
crowd,” he said. ‘‘ We have grown tragic, talk- 
ing over impossible disasters. Rest assured I 
shall ever be true to you, my dear wife.” 

They moved away, and neither saw the dark, 
sinister face that watched them from behind the 
curtained recess with an evil smile. It was the 
face of Casper Fenlon, a wealthy suitor who had 
been rejected by Helen in favor of Roger Dean. 

* * * * * * 

Scene— A masked ball, six months later. 
Helen Dean disguised as Night, a black domino 
hovering near her. 

“T tell you, watch Faust!" it whispered in her 
ear. ‘(He is your husband—although you be- 
lieved your husband was to appear in domino.” 

«‘T know that my husband came here in dom- 
ino,” she said, coldly. ‘* We came together.” 

“Yes, but he has changed his costume, and for 
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Watch him! Watch also the Fairy 
Then the dom- 


& purpose. 
Queen. She is one you know.” 
ino disappeared. 

Half an hour later Helen -was looking every- 
where for the masquerading Faust. But he, too, 
had disappeared. At that moment he was listen- 
ing to the rapid, whispered requeat of a black 
domino. 

‘Come quick, old fellow—grant my favor. It 
will enable me to play the finest jest of the even- 
ing—of the season, in truth. I have been the butt 
of a jest for a long time. I want to pay off an 
old score. I will tell you all about it to-morrow ;- 
or, rather, it will be the talk of the town. Come, 
make haste—it will take but a few moments of 
your time.” 

Then the two walked away together. 

Presently Faust appeared again among the 
maskers. He seemed in search of some one—it 
was the Fairy Queen. Arm in arm, they passed 
near Nighttime ly, as if they feared her pres- 
ence. © = ~ r a om 

She followed. = * os . 

In her heart, burning like a coal of fire, was 
the remembrance of two anonyyous letters she 
had received recently—letters she had glanced 
through, and burned with scorn. Yet she did 
not forget their contents. They had accused her 
husband of an intrigue with Nanette, the opera- 
bouffe star. And, indeed, Roger had gone every 
night for a week to listen to her singing, and 
boldly declared her to be the most beautiful 
woman before the public. Great love is almost 
always accompanied with great jealousy; and 
Helen’s whole heart seemed on flame to-night— 
reason well-nigh dethroned, 

Faust and the Fairy Queen paused near an al- 
cove—Night stood just within. 

«T have been so impatient for you,” whispered 
Faust. ‘Oh, Nanette—my queen—my heart’s 
idol—when can I sec you again alone ?” 

“Vush !" answered the Queen, glancing about 
her. ‘‘Some one may hear 2 

“T care not,” answered Faust. “I grow reck- 
less. Svon all the world may know my passion. 
I love you—adore you—my only happy momenta 
are those I pass within your beautiful arms. 
Everything, cverybody that comes between us 
grows hateful to me * 

Night moved quickly away. 
no more. 

An hour later, when the unmasking took place, 
Helen stood near the figure of Faust. As he re- 
moved his mask she saw the laughing eyes of her 
husband. 

She grew deathly pale. 

““Well—I deceived you, dear, did I not ?” he 
said. ‘You never guessed who I was—now con- 
fess.” 


She could hear 
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She turned away without a word. 

“‘Can she be angry at so slight a thing ?” he 
wondered, and went in search of her. But he 
could not find her. 

Half an hour later a note was slipped into his 
oand. It read thus: 


“Once I said I would never forgive you if you sinned 
against our love. I meant what I said. I know all—I 
have been told of your perfidy, but would not believe. 
To-night I heard your avowal of passion to Nanotte— 
heard with my own ears—and saw you unmask an hour 
later. I have gone where you will not be troubled with 
my presence—gone with the man who helped unmask your 
true character. I will become what you are—and what 
you have made me—and forever render a reconciliation 
impossible, here or hereafter. Huen.” 


For one moment Roger Dean stood as if turned 
to stone. Then, with a cry like some roused ani- 
mal, he sprang to his feet. 

** Police ! police !” he shouted. “I want the 
whole force to come to my aid—I want every 
railroad - station, every outgoing train, searched, 
and a man brought to justice, and a woman 
saved. And God help Aim if my hands fall on 
him—the cowardly cur !” 

It was only a few hours later when the two 
men stood face to face—the woman, like a stone 
statue, near. The police had detained them, as 
they were about to board an outgoing train, 
until Roger Dean arrived. 

* Dog,” cried he, between his clinched teeth, 
‘‘was this your game? You asked me to ex- 
change costumes—yon desired to play a jest upon 
a friend! I exchanged with you; you poisoned 
my wife’s mind, and bade her listen ; she heard 
your avowal of a wicked passion, and you urged 
her in return to fly with you. Dare you deny 
the’dastardly scheme ? Helen, Ido not ask you 
to return with me—your love must be dead, or 
you could never have doubted me so easily. But 
I conjure you, as you value your soul, do not go 
’ with that man—he is false to the core. I could 
kill him where he stands, but he is not worth it.” 

He turned to go. There was a movement from 
the stone statue. 

“‘Roger! Roger!” cried Helen, holding out 
her arms. ‘I have been cruelly deceived. Oh, 
forgive 2 

Then she fell in a limp heap between the two— 
dead. 

At sunrise, over her grave two men crossed 
swords. 

One fell, pierced through the heart. 

It was Roger. 

‘It is a victory more bitter than any defeat,” 
groaned Casper Fenlon, as he stood beside the 
body of his foo; ‘‘for even in death they are 
united, and I am alone—alone !” 
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HOW ETCHINGS ARE MADE, 


Tar art of etching is as distinct from that of 
engraving as its results are, though certain of the 
methods of engraving are employed. Its process 
is briefly described : 

A polished copper plate is covered with a 
ground of varnish prepared for the purpose, and 
‘:pon it the design is drawn, line for line, as it is 
intended to appear on paper, with a sharp needle, 
which scratches through the varnish to the plate 
and leaves the metal bare. It is exactly like mak- 
ing a pen-drawing, save that a needle is employed 
instead of a pen. 

When the design is completed the surface of 
the plate is flooded with aqua-fortis. This attacks 
the spots laid bare by the needle, without penc- 
trating where the varnish is untouched, and bites 
into the copper. When the finer lines are deep 
enough the acid is poured off, and they are cov- 
ered or stopped out with varnish. The acid is 
applied again and again in this way, biting the 
lines to the depth required, the heaviest and 
strongest lines naturally receiving the most bit- 
ing. The etcher’s cye and his knowledge are his 
only guides in this process, and a miscalculation 
in the strength of the acid or the time it is per- 
mitted to remain on the plate often ruins a fine 
work. 

After being bitten in, etchings usually receive 
some finish with the dry-point. This is a needle, 
which is used to scratch supplementary lines upon 
the plate, strengthening parts which are not bit- 
ten deep enough. Some’‘etchings are made al- 
most entirely with the dry-point, like those of 
James Tissot. The effect is wonderfully power- 
ful and rich. In simple etching the effect is pro- 
duced by a line in the plate, but in dry-point it 
comes not only from the line, but from a ridge of 
metal, or bur, as it is called, which is plowed up 
by the needle, and which catches the ink and 
gives a softness to the edge of the line. 

The bur is produced in all engravings, whether 
on steel or copper, but in line engravings it is 
scraped and burnished away, as the chief beauty 
of a work of that sort is its cleanliness of line. 
In the etching, on the contrary, where a general 
richness of effect is desired, it is often a powerful 
assistance to the artist. 

There are two classes of etchings in the trade 
—painter and reproductive etchings. The first- 
named are the original works of the artists; the 
last, copies by artists or engravers from the works 
of others. 

Painter etchings have the value of original 
works. They are esteemed as showing the meth- 
ods and spirit of the artist, just as a sketch by 
him would. Those who own an etching by a 
master really own an original drawing by him. 
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By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


WHat time is it ? A very simple question, yet 
one which is repeated many times each day by 
every human being, and upon the correctness of 
the answer to which depends the most momentous 
consequences. The chronometer of the steamship 
is five minutes too slow: lulled by fancied secu- 
rity, the captain sleeps—the lookout pays to the 
sea but ordinary attention—when, with a crash, 
the vessel pitches high upon a reef and is lost. 
A railroad-train, with its load of unconscious pas- 
sengers, rounding a curve, dashes into a freight- 
train, and the ensuing wreck may cost hundreds 
of lives and thousands of dollars, all because the 
watch of the freight-engineer was thirty seconds 
too fast. The merchant in his counting-room, 
during some financial strait, counts the minutes 
that remain before the closing of the bank, know- 
ing that his prosperity or ruin depends upon 
promised aid, and 
speculates as to 
whether it will ar- 
rive in time. 

Thus, all the 
intricate machin- 
ery of life de- 
pends upon time ; 
and success or 
failure, calamity 
or prosperity, is 
involved in the 
accuracy with 
which we are able 
to measure dura- 
tion. The very 
natural query at 
once suggests it- 
self as to what is 
time; but the 
answer has been 
vainly sought by 
the wisest philo- 
sophers. Proba- 
bly the best prac- 
tical definition is, 
the interval that 
elapses between 
the successive re- 
petitions of the 
same celestial 
phenomena. 
This definition 
also comprises 
within itself the 
method of meas- 


EQUATORIAL REFRACTING TELESCOPE AT WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


uring time. As the rising and setting of the sun 
forms a marked and unmistakable unit of meas- 
urement, the day has always been accepted as the 
unit of time. Twenty-five hundred years before 
the Christian era, the Chinese had discovered that 
the earth regularly returned to the same position 
relative to the other heavenly bodies at certain 
definite intervals of time, occupying 365} days. 
Even at this remote period many of the measure- 
ments of modern astronomy seem to have been 
accurately known to the Chinese. Their isola- 
tion, however, prevented this knowledge from 
being diffused. The accurate determination of 
time, therefore, consists in making such observa- 
tions on the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies as shall enable a precise determination to 
be made of the interval which elapses between 
the successive repetitions of the same relative po- 
sitions. How few 
of us, as we travel 
by rail or steam- 
ship, or glance at 
our watches to 
keep an appoint- 
ment, consider 
that our lives or 
our punctuality 
depend upon the 
care and the skill 
of those patient 
observers who, in 
the midnight 
silence, with the 
far-seeing eye of 
the telescope, ob- 
tain the necessary 
data to regulate . 
the clocks of the 
world, and to af- 
ford to the hardy 
mariner the com- 
putations which 
enable him un- 
erringly to guide 
his ship. 
Probably the 
earliest structures 
erected as astro- 
nomical observa- 
tories were built 
by the early peo- 
ple of Egypt, for 
many Egyptolo- 
gists now incline 
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limitations of hu- 
man vision prevent- 
ed astronomical pro- 
gress until Galileo’s 
discovery of the tel- 
escope opened wide 
the gates of heaven 
to ‘human observa- 
tion: for, while to’ 
the unaided eye 

only some 5,000 

stars are visible, the 

great Lick telescope 
‘brings to’ our 

knowledge nearly 
100,000,000, and by the aid of 
photography the celestial horizon 
stretches to infinity. 

A little more than half a cen- 
tury ago there was in the United 
States not a single astronomical 
observatory worthy the name, nor 
even a telescope suitable for mak- 
ing satisfactory celestial investiga- 
to the belief that the Great Pyramid itself was tions. Some valuable astronomical work was done 
a mighty observatory constructed to facilitate previous to 1840 at Yale and Harvard, but appli- 
the observations of the Chaldean astronomers. ances were few and meagre. The University of 
Magnificent as were these ancient buildings, the North Carolina may be said to have founded the 


HARVARD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 


all 
2 


THE DUDLEY OBSERVATORY, ALBANY, IN 1856- 
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28-INCH REFLECTOR MADE BY DR. DRAPER, AND NOW AT 
THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


first public observatory, for in 1824 some astro- 


nomical instruments were purchased and used in _ 


that institution, and in 1831 they were placed in 
a separate building called the ‘‘ Observatory.” 
Three or four years later the instruments were 
removed, and in 1838 the ‘‘ Observatory” was 
burned. 

In, 1830 Yale College received the gift of a 
5-inch refracting telescope having a focal dis- 
tance of teri feet. It was a good glass for that 
period, but was only mounted upon casters and 
rolled over an ordinary floor. Later, Yale had its 
special observatory, with a 9-inch telescope, a 
4-inch transit instrument, and meridian circle. 
When the new observatory was built, in 1882, a 
6-inch Repsold heliometer of great perfection 
and an 8-inch Grubb equatorial were added. 

. For the purposes of astronomical observation, 
telescopes are divided into two classes, depending 
upon the method adopted in the mounting of the 
instrument. As our globé spins on its way 
through space, it is endowed with a triplicate 
motion. Once in every twenty-four hours the 
earth makes a complete revolution upon a central 
axis; while in the course of about 365 days the 


globe sweeps through a vast ellipse- eneieling: the: 


sun. Furthermore, the change in our 
seasons is owing to a sort of vibratory 
motion of the diurnal axis, which dur- 
ing the Summer season swings toward 


from it. 

For the purpose of a general survey 
of the heavens, or for a minute study 
of a* particular constellation, it is 
necessary that the telescope of the 
observer should be constantly directed 
toward the particular spot under con- 
sideration. The high magnifying 
power of modern instruments causes, 
apparently, a corresponding amplifica- 
tion of the motion of the earth ; and 
if the telescope were immovably fixed, 
the stars would seem to sweep through 
the field like fence-posts ‘seen from a 
flying train, with such velocity as to 
render any attempt et careful study 

absolutely futile. The telescope, there- 
fore, must be arranged to move west- 
ward with exactly the same velocity as 
the globe turns eastward. 
Much time and ingenuity has been 
expended in accomplishing this ob- 
ject; but mechanicians have now suc- 
ceeded, by means of an intricate system 
of clock-work, in imparting to the 
telescope the desired retrograde mo- 
tion, so that with the best instruments 
an observer may spend the entire night 
gazing at a particular constellation without hay- 
ing the object shift a hair’s-breadth from the 
field of view. An instrument of this description 
is called an equatorial telescope. Very acéurate 
measuring devices are also provided, by means 
of which celestial latitude and longitude can be 
ascertained: —~_ ~ ‘4 

For the purpose of making time observations 
and to determine the various positions of the 
earth as it sweeps through space, a very different 
kind of instrument is necessary. The telescope 
must not have the slighest east or west motion, 
and must be accurately located on a solid and 
substantial foundation in the meridian of the ob- 
servatory, and only allowed to have a motion 
north and south. Such an instrument is called a 
transit instrument, and is of the utmost value in 
making the calculations of applied astronomy. 

Professor Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, 
planned the erection of the first public astronom- 
ical observatory in the country; one which has 
continued its activity to the present time. The 
Hopkins Observatory was built in 1836-37, and 
dedicated in June, 1838. The quaint little struct- 
ure, which is still standing, is not unlike, in gen- 


-eral.plan;-mrore=modern ones, and is. still used. 


the sun, and in the Winter, away. 
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The Field Memorial Observatory, at the same 
institution, which contains a fine 44-inch Repsold 
meridian instrument, the gift of Mr. Field, is 
placed on a better site, and is supplied with a 74- 
inch equatorial and a 34-inch transit. 

Professor O. M. Mitchel laid the foundation 
of an observatory in Cincinnati, O., in 1843, on 
Mount Adams. But a new one was completed in 
1873, on Mount Lookout, which is equipped with 
an equatorial of 114-inch diameter, and also one 
of 4-inch ; a 3-inch transit and a 54-inch merid- 
ian circle. 

Previous to 1844, the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory existed only in embryo: it had not 
even a name, other than ‘‘ Depot for Army Charts 
and Instruments.” To the building commenced 
in 1844 many additions have been since made, as 
new instruments and new astronomical observa- 
tions rendered it needful. For years our Na- 
tional Observatory had only a 94-inch glass, and 
that mounted with all the ancient i inconveniences. 
It was not until 1870 that, Congress having at 
length made the required appropriation, a con- 
tract was made with Alvan Ulark & Sons, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the great 26-inch equatorial, 
which was mounted in 1873: With this magnifi- 
cent addition, the Naval Observatory has now o 
full supply of excellent instruments. ‘The ex- 
tensive time service which it maintains involves 
the daily automatic correction of over 250 clocks 
in the Governmental Departments at Washington 
and the furnishing of the exact time at noon, to 
be telegraphed all over the United States: 

The present location of the Naval Observatory 
is regarded as unhealthful ; and the efficiency of 
the instruments is impaired by the fogs and prox- 
imity of the Potomac River. A new site on 
Georgetown Heights, nearly two miles north of 
the present buildings, was purchased in 1880, 
No appropriation, however, was mado by Con- 
gress until 1886, when $100,000 was devoted to 
beginning the new observatory, with the provision 
that the total cost of it should not exceed 
$400,000. Work on it commenced in 1888, 

The Dudley Observatory at Albany, named for 
Charles E. Dudley, once Mayor of the city, and 
an enthusiastic student of astronomy, was dedi- 
cated in 1856. Mrs. Dudley, after her husband’s 
death, in recognition of his love of science, gave 
about $105,000 to this institution. It is finely 
located on an elevation in the north-west part of 
the city, and was planned under the supervision 
of Professor O. M. Mitchel, who was its first di- 
rector. It has a valuable library, an equatorial 
of 13-inch aperture and of 15 feet 2 inches fc- 
eal length, an 8-inch meridian circle, a 64-inch 
transit instrument, a 4-inch comet-seeker, and is 
well supplied with other apparatus for celestial 
fesearch: © 
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Harvard College Observatory, now the central 
station in the United States for the telegraphic 
distribution of astronomical information, was 
founded in 1843, although a temporary establish- 
ment existed before that time. The instruments 
were inadequate, and the deficiencies keenly felt, 
but it was not until 1847 that the fine 15-inch 
Merz equatorial was mounted in the new observ- 
atory. Numerous astronomical instraments have 
since been added, until Harvard's equipment is 
now very satisfactory. A horizontal photohelio- 
graph of 40-feet focus was successfully used in 
photographing the sun in 1870; and in 1883 a 
large meridian photometer was constructed by 
Professor Pickering. Since 1885 special atten- 
tion has been given at Harvard to the investiga- 
tion of stellar spectra by means of photography, 
and valuable results obtained. The funds for 
carrying on this research have been provided by 
Mrs. Henry Draper, as a memorial to her hus- 
band. The large 28-inch reflector made by Dr. 
Draper, and an 11-inch refractor with photographic 
corrector, together with a remarkably perfect 15- 
inch mirror constructed by Dr. Draper, and used 
by him in photographing the moon, were given 
to the Harvard Observatory by Mrs. Draper. 

Our engraving represents the rear of the Iar- 
vard Observatory. The main building is in the 
background. The right-hand dome of the thrve 
in the foreground contains the 11-inch photo- 
graphio telescope; the central one, the 28-inch 
reflector ; and the left-hand one, 4 13-inch and a 
10-inch photographic telescope. The 15-inch re- 
flector is attached to the tube between the central 
and right-hand domo ; and an 8-inch telescope is 
mounted, under cover between the central and 
left-hand dome. Five ladies are engaged in astro- 
nomical measurements and reductions. 

In 1886-87 the funds of Harvard Observatory 
were materially increased by. bequests from U. A 
Boyden and R. T. Paine, which, with other re- 
sources, give ample moans for astronomical work. 
Improvements in buildings are projected, new 
instruments are to be constructed, and arrange 
ments are in progress for conducting observations 
at a high-altitude station in the Southern IIem- 
isphere, in co-operation with a similar station in 
the United States. 

One of the most completely furnished private 
observatories in our country is that built in 
Rochester, N. Y., by H. If. Warner, in 1882. It 
has some novel and interesting features, among 
which are the extreme lightness of its dome, and 
the simplicity of the device for rotating. The 
telescope, made by Alvan Clark & Sons, has a 
focal length of 22 feet, and the aperture of the 
objective is 16 inches. The automatic right- 
ascension Circle is a time-saving device, by which 


‘the true right ascension of any object ‘is ‘read 
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directly from the circle. The micrometer, comet- 
seeker and other instruments are of the best. 
In the discovery of new nebule, which is the spe- 
cial ficld of labor of the Warner Observatory, it 
has had marked success. 

Near Charlottesville, Va., is the McCormick 
Observatory, connected with the University of 
Virginia, and built in 1883 at a cost of $70,000— 
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there are, among other instruments, a 94-inch 
Clark refractor and a 4-inch meridian circle. 
An interesting little incident is related in con- 
nection with this Princeton telescope. The pres- 
ent Eurl of Rosse, when in this country in 1884, 
paid a visit to the observatory. Professor Young 
exhibited to him the great equatorial, showing 
off its fine points, and feeling somewhat proud 
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being chiefly the gift of Leander J. McCormick. 
Here is a telescope which is a twin in size to that 
in the Naval Observatory —a 26-inch Clark re- 
fractor. This great instrument is mainly devoted 
to the study of nebulz, comets and double stars. 
Electric illumination has been applied to the 
equatorial with good success. 

In the Green Observatory of Princeton College 


of it, there being at that time but two refractors 
in our country of larger size. Lord Rosse was 
perched in the observing-chair, a dozen feet from 
the floor, quietly watching and listening. Sud- 
denly he remarked: ‘‘I have always thought that 
a moderately sized instrument is better than a very 
large one.” 

‘* Moderate”! Well; a 30-foot tube and a 23 


inch object- 


glass must seem . 


“moderate,” 
when compared 
with the 60-foot 
tube and 6-foot 
speculum to 
which Lord 
Rosse was ac- 
customed. 
Litchfield 
Observatory, at 
Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, 
received its 
name from Ed- 
ward C. Litch- 
field, of Brook- 
lyn, who by a 
liberal endow- 
ment provided 
a permanent 
fund for its use. 
It is well sup- 
plied with in- 
struments, and 
has taken a 
prominent part 
in astronomical 
researches. The 
equatorial has 
an aperture of 
134 inches, and 
a focal distance 
of 16 feet. Dr. 
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INTERIOR OF WARNER OBSERVATORY. 


General View, Showing Portions of Dome and Telescope—with the Pier, 
Clock, Automatic Right-ascension Circle, and Pendent Arm by which 
the Dome is Revolved. 


THE WARNER OBSERVATORY BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Peters, for 
many years in 
charge of this 
observatory, has 
made asteroids 
a particular field 
of research, and 
has discovered 
more of those 
little planets 
than any other 
living astron- 
omer. 

The optical 
principles em- 
ployed in the 
construction of 
telescopes lead 
to two great 
classes. The 
telescope is de- 
signed to obtain 
an enlarged or 
magnified im- 
age of a distant 
object. Every 
time a ray of 
light passes 
through a piece 
of glass some of 
the light is 
absorbed and 
lost ; therefore, 
in order to make 
a microscope 
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available in magnifying-an object, plenty of illu- 
mination must be secured. ‘T’o this end, early as- 
tronomers constructed very large concave mirrors, 
by means of which a great amount of light from 
a celestial body could be collected, forming an 
image of great brightness that could be examined 
‘with a magnifying attachment. These mirrors 
were made of a hard, bright alloy called specu- 
lum metal. It was found very difficult to grind 
and polish these mirrors, so that the image 
should be sharp and free from blur. Obvi- 
ously, instruments constructed on this plan were 
called reflecting telescopes. 
known that a convex lens would gather up the 
rays of light, and form an image of great brill- 


It has long been ~ 
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intention of giving $700,000-for the construction 
of a telescope larger and more powerful than any 
ever before made, with an observatory as an ap- 
pendage, the whole scientific world has been 
watching with intense interest the- slow consum-. 
mation of this purpose, and the story of the big- 
gest refractor in the world is worth retelling. 
James Lick was born in Pennsylvania in 1796, 
and removed to San Francisco about 1848. Be- 
ing a shrewd business man, he made money rap- 
idly, and invested it in real estate, whereby he 
grew rich. In personal habits he was penurious, 
but became noted as the proprietor of an im- 
mense flouring-mill, elegantly finished in solid 
mahogany, and of the Lick House, a magnificent 
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iancy. Yet, until within the present century, 
more difficulty was experienced in making the 
lens give a true image than in obtaining one by 
means of a mirror. ‘Telescopes employing a con- 
vex lens to collect light are called refractors. 
The size and power of a telescope, whether re- 
flector or refractor, depends on the diameter, or 
light - gathering power of the mirror, or lens, 
and instruments are generally known by giving 
the diameter of the objective (as the mirror, or 
lens, is called) and its focal length. 

On the summit of the lowest peak of Mount 
Hamilton, in the Pacific Coast Range of Califor- 
nia, stands the Lick Observatory, which has 
aroused a more general interest than any other 
institution in our country. Ever since 1873, 
when the eccentric James Lick announced - his 


hotel. It is not known that he had any special 
knowledge of or taste for astronomy; but he be- 
came interested in the California Academy of 
Sciences ; and suddenly, in 1875, surprised the 
world by appointing a board of trustees, to whom 
he conveyed his entire fortune, estimated at some 
$4,000,000, to be devoted to various public char- 
ities, reserving only an annual sum for his own 
support. This action was the more extraordinary, 
as being wholly contrary to the spirit of most of 
his life. A great telescope was the chief thing he 
desired ; the smallest he would consider was one 
of 40-inch aperture. The Board of Trustees en- 
countered many perplexities. Mr. Lick became 
distrustful of them, and a new Board was ap- 
pointed. He became doubtful of the observatory- 
-site selected on Lake Tahoe, and chose the pres- 
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ent one on Mount Hamilton. While affairs 
were still unsettled, he died in 1876. 

Meanwhile an agent had been appointed 
to gather all possible information from Euro- 
pean astronomers, opticians and mechanicians, 
for Mr. Lick desired his telescope to be made 
by the most competent persons, no matter in 
what part of the world they might happen to 
live. The difficulty of obtaining the rough 
glass disks was as great as that of making 
the lenses. 

At the time of Mr. Lick’s bequest the larg- 
est existing refractor was the one of 26-inch 
aperture in the Naval Observatory; and it 
was seriously doubted if it were practically 
possible to make a glass of the size he desired. 
At length, in January, 1881, a contract wzs 
made with Alvan Clark & Sons for ‘‘an achro- 
matic astronomical object-glass of 36-inch 
clear aperture”; that being the largest the 
firm would undertake to make. 

The flint glass disk was successfuily cast by 
Feil & Sons, of Paris, in 1882; but it lay long 
untouched in the establishment of the Clarks, 
awaiting its counterpart, the crown disk. The 
difficulties in casting a crown disk of so great 
a size were extraordinary; but, after some 
twenty failures, a glass of the needed perfec- 
tion was secured by Feil, and sent, in the lat- 
ter part of 1885, to the Clarks. 

During this time the crection of the ob- 
servatory buildings had been going forward. 
The atmospheric conditions of the chosen site 
had been found exceedingly favorable for as- 
tronomical investigations. Mount Hamiltcn 
is about 50 miles south-east of San Francisco, 
and 13 in a direct line from San José. The 


highest tip of its treble-pointed summit is - 


about 4,500 feet above sea-level; but tho 
lowest peak had advantages of accessibility, 
configuration, and an unobstructed view on 
three sides. To form a suitable plateau for 
the observatory, about 75,000 tons of rock: 
were removed, thus slightly lowering the site: 
Ib was a laborious task, as was also the con- 
veying of materials to the summit. Work on 
the buildings began in July, 1880, and they 
were completed as far as possible before the 
mounting of the telescope. The main build- 
ing contains computing-rooms, library, tho 
— dome for the 36-inch equatorial, and 
north dome for a smaller instrumert of 
12-inch aperture. There is also a commo- 
dious dwelling-house for the astronomers. 
On December 27th, 1886, the long-antici- 
pated 36-inch lenses, having been duly ground 
and polished in Alvan Clark’s establishment. 
and safely transported across the contine::t, 
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were deposited in the vaults of the Lick’ * 
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Observatory. To insure their safe carriage, great 
care was taken. First, the lenses were wrapped 
separately in twenty thicknesses of cloth, and put 
into separate wooden boxes lined with felt, which 
exactly fitted them ,in shape. These were then 
inclosed in two others of steel, packed with hair, 
and each of these boxes placed in a second steel 
box, air and water tight—the inside of which was 
covered with spiral springs—and then put into 
outer chests, packed with asbestus to render them 
fire-proof. Finally, suspended on pivots, in strong 
wooden frames, with arrangements for turning 


one-quarter around each day, the precious lenses” 


began their journey. Many of these precautions 
were to prevent molecular derangement, and to 
avoid danger of polarization through the jarring 
of trains. 

Messrs. Warner & Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
mounted the telescope. It rests on a cast-iron, 
rectangular column, 28 feet high, 17 feet by 10 
at the base, and 8 by 4 at the top. The head 
casting, which contains the bearings of the polar 
axis, rests on the top of this column. The 
polar and the declination axes of steel are 10 
feet in length. Bored through the entire length 
of each axis is a hole 5 or 6 inches in diameter, 
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which not only lightens it, but serves many other 
useful purposes. The clamps for slow motion 
and the slow-motion shafts are placed within the 
polar axis, and through the opening in the dec- 
lination axis the observer is able to read the 
right-ascension circle from the eye end of the 
instrument. Near the top of the column, in- 
side, is the driving-clock, which causes the tele- 
scope to follow in right ascension the object 
under observation, by a tangent-wheel, 5 feet in 
diameter, which makes the motion continuous. 
A spiral staircase leads to.a balcony at the top 
of the column, by which the assistant has access 
to the driving-clock, and can control the motion 
of the telescope. The focal length of the tele- 
scope is 56 feet 2 inches. The tube of sheet- 
steel, 42 inches in diameter, is suspended from 
its centre, the point of suspension being 37 feet 
from the floor. 

The cost of the lenses was $42,000, and the 
dome, which is 75 feet in diameter, $56,850. 

The principal instruments in the observatory 
are a 36-inch, a 12-inch and a 64-inch equatorial ; 
a 64-inch meridian circle, made by Repsold & 
Sons, of Hamburg; a 4-inch transit; a 4-inch 
comet-seeker ; a 5-inch photoheliograph ; and a 


CLOUD-VIEW FROM LIOK OBSERVATORY. 
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THE GREAT TELESCOPE AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY, MOUNT HAMILTON, OAL., AND MOUNTING BY 
MESSRS. WARNER & SWASEY, OF CLEVELAND, O. 


34-inch photographic corrector, made by Clark, 
for use with the great equatorial. 

On June Ist, 1888, the Lick Observatory was 
formally transferred to the University of Califor- 
nia, ‘with the balance of the %700,000—about 
$100,000—which is the nucleus of a fund to sup- 
port the institution. A carriage-road, 26 miles 


long, leading from San José to the summit of 
Mount Hamilton by a circuitous ascent, has been 
constructed at a cost of $78,000. It is called 
‘Lick Avenue, and is a charming drive. 

It is said that 250 nights in the year are clear 
enough for good astronomical observation at 
Mount Hamilton. Being thus located where the 
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sky is cloudless much of the year, and as such an 
elevation as to be above the clouds a large part of 
the time, and in a region where the steadiness of 
the atmosphere favors exact astronomical meas- 
urements, the Lick Observatory will doubtless take 
its place as the greatest American observatory. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA, 


Erra W. Presce is a New England novelist of deserv- 
edly high repute wherever the English language is read ; 
and she is a special favorite with the readers of Franx 
LEsuIe’s Porvutar Monruiy, in which magazine her most 
important stories have had their original publication, and 
in which her latest, ‘‘ Heron's Wife,” is now current. One 
of the most characteristic of Mrs. Pierce's novels, display- 
ing at once her peculiar dramatic power and abounding 
‘*color,” is ‘‘ Prince Lucifer,” the immense success of 
which, in its magazine publication, is of recent remem- 
brance." ““ Prince Lucifer” has just been published (Mrs. 
Frank Leslie) in convenient book-form, in paper covers, 
with ‘first-rate illustrations. It deserves, and will un- 
donbtedly gecupy, & conspicuous place among the most 
successful of the season's Summer novels. 


AN excellent novel of the didactic kind is ‘‘ Edward 
‘easton ‘ by Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Business World,” and various ethical and economic 
essays (Lee & Shepard). Mr. Wood is an optimistic 
philosopher ; and, regarding current realistic literaturo 
aa chiefly. the product of a “‘ delicate pen-photography of 
the ignoble in human nature,” he believes in ‘‘ idealizing” 
the characters in his fiction. This process of idealization 
Appears to consist in molding the characters to exploit 
and exemplify the ethical theories of their literary cre- 
ator. Such a motive in fiction seems fatal to the develop- 
ment of anything like character in the real sense of the 
word. Yet Mr. Wood contrives to te!l a pretty and some- 
what animated love-story, with its scenes laid in Bar 
Harbor and Boston, and to enlist our sympathetic interest 
in Edward Burton and Helen Bonbright, who mutually 
find their ideals, and are left at the end with sunset’s 
gelden halo suffusing ‘* two faces now turned toward each 
Other.” 


Tr is difficult to write successfully, and still moro diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to tell others how to do so. Few, indeed, 
have achieved these objects simultaneously ; but Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, an esteemed contributor, of long stand- 
ing, to Franz Lesiie’s Porputak Montaty, does it with 
charming tact and good sense in her brichure entitled 
‘SA Literary Career” (Brentanos, New York). ‘ The first 
thing necessary for you to do,” writes Mrs. Wilcox—and 
here she is addressing herself especinlly to ambitious 
young women—"' is to find cut your own motive in choos- 
ing a literary career. If you write as the young bird sings, 
you necd no advice from me. For the great Cause is back 
of your thoughts, and will force them to find their way 
out as natural springs force their way through rocks, and 
nothing can hinder you. But if yon have merely a well- 
defined literary ability and taste, vou would do well to 
consider this step." Supposing the decision is taken, the 
best thing net ty do is to send a manuscript fledgeling to 
some literary personage, asking him, or her, to examine 
and criticise, or possibly to find a publisher for it. Mrs. 
Wileox herself declares: ‘ In the first place, I never sent a 
manuscript to any human being in my life to ask an opin- 
ion or influence. I always sent directly to the editors, 
and Iam not aware that any influence was ever used in 
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my behalf. I have often had an article refused by six 
editors, and accepted by the seventh. An especially un- 
fortunate manuscript of mine was once refected by eight 
periodicals, and I was about to consign it to oblivion, 
when, as a last venture, I sent it to the ninth. A check 
of seventy-five dollurs came to me by return mail, with 
an extremely complimentary letter from the editor, re- 
questing more articles of a similar kind.” On general 
principles, Mrs. Wilcox adyises any woman with a delicate 
constitution or a tendency te despondency to avoid nice: 
ture as a profession. 


Mr. H. W. Srocum, Jr., Vice-President of the National 
Lawn Tennis Association, and a redoubtable champion 
player, is the author of an admirable book on ‘“‘ Lawn Ten- 
nis in Our Own Country” (A. G. Spalding & Bros.). A 
number of the author’s illustrated magazine articles, which 
have appeared in Outing, and elsewhere, are incorporated 
in the volume. Six chapters (Part I.) are devoted to “ the 
game as it ¢s played,” and six, more (Part IT.) to “the 
game as it has been played.” An appendix lays down the 
laws of lawn tennis, and gives a list of the officers and 
members of the National Association, championships, ete. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, including 
portraits of a number of prminen players, both ladies 
and gentlemen. 


7. Vouumes of verse continue to find publishers, and the 
annual product is as unfailing as the peach-crop of Dela~ 
ware—though by no means as uniformly excellent in qual. 
ity. The poorest of them seem deficient in all the essen- 
tials of poetry, while the best have everything—except 
inspiration. Here are the Poems of Dr. Edward Octavus 
Flagg (Thomas Whittaker, New York), dedicated to the 
Alpha Delta Phi college fraternity, with which, undoubt. 
edly, they enjoy an extensive popularity. Dr. Flagg’s 
metrical form is irreproaehable, and a sincere religious 
feeling pervades his verse. A vein of innocuous humor. 
crops out, here and there, in the poems of occasion, 


‘*The Bear in the Adirondacks.” Unfortunately, he never. 
essays a flight into the ethereal regions of song but he 


falls flat to the ground, in deadly commonplace. 


No fur-. 


ther illustration of this is needed than the following coup- 


let from tho lines on ‘‘ The Tomb of the Poet Drake ”: 


“« Aside from traffic, in a humble brake, 
Repose the relics of the poet Drake.” 


Mr. Ardennes Jones-Foster (‘‘ Fancies,” Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, New York) is determined that his verse shall not 
be commonplace, whatever else it may or may not be. 
He dips his pen in the crimson ink of the erotic-emotional 


female novelist of the day, takes the name of the Deity in 


vain, and produces such lines as: 
“Her great, black, melting eyes rode out on his.” 


‘* All thrilled with maiden’s quickest passion-throb, 
She answered Tom's embrace with cli 4 flame, 
And kissed him eat Bee hot lips on his own! 
And then! “7 


On the whole, we prefer Mr. Jones - Foster's ‘ Stray 
Thoughts” in prose, in which form they fill the grenter 
portion of his daintily printed little volume. Mr. Syl- 
vester Graham Vance (** Lord Healey, and Other Poems”) 
takes his poctic calling very seriously ; and, indeed, there 
is a rough virility and picturesqueness about his work 
which commands respectful attention. Lord Healey isa 
tributary prince who revolts from the authority of King 
Eric, a fictitious ruler over Britain ‘‘in the latter days of 
chivalry.” The triumph of Liberty, Equity and Justice 
over Tyranny, Inequality and Injustice is the morale of 
what Mr. Vance calls his ‘‘ Ode,” which proceeds in 
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alternate epic and lyric strains. His minor poems bristle 
with patriotism and explanatory notes. 


Some of the best lyric poetry, of recent coinage, is to 
be found amongst the unpretentious fugitive verse of the 
‘day. As an example of this, here is ‘‘The Grape-vine 
Swing,” which, by its homely grace and unaffected sim- 
plicity, has gained extensive circulation in the newspaper 
press, a8 well as quick popularity in a musical setting. In 
reply to several inquiries, we may state that it originally 
appeared, anonymously, in the New Orleans Times-Dem- 
ocrat: 

‘< THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 


‘When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation, 
Under the arching blue. 
When the wind came over the cotton and corn, 
To the long, slim loop I'd spring, 
With brown feet bare and hat-brim torn, 
And swing in the grape-vine swing. 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing re 
. I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 


“ Out o’er the water-lilies bounie and bright, 
Back to the moss-grown trees, 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
The mocking-bird joined in my reckless glee, 
“ TI longed for no angel’s wing; 
I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
Oh! to be a boy. 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 


“ I'm weary at morn, I’m weary at night, 
I'm fretted and sore of heart ; 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
"As I wend through the fevered mart. 
T'm tired of the world, with its pride and pomp, 
- "And fame seems a worthless thing ; 
I'd barter it all for one day’s romp 
And a swing in the grape-vine swing. 
: Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
ughing where the wild birds sing ; 
: I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Epwarp Burrox. By Henry Wood. 299 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, New York. 

Lozp Hearey, axp OTnen Poems. By 8. G. Vance. 227 
pp. Cloth. Published by the Author. Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

Bounp-Enouisa: A Lanouacz ror THE Worup. By Au- 

stin Knofiach. 63 pp. Paper, 25c. G. E. Stechert, 
ew York. 

Drivinz Love axp Wispom. Swedenborg. 397 pp. Pa- 

r.10c. American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 

hing Society. 

Amex, on Devin? Waat tHe Wortp Tainxs oF Woman. 
“* Minerva Series,” No. 19. 265 pp. Paper, 50c. Mi- 
nerva Publishing Co., New York. 

Lawn Tennis 1x Our Own Cocntry. By H. W. Slocum, 

Jr. 224 pp. Tlustrated. Cloth. A. W. Spalding 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GeorGe C. Hur_sut, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
: GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Antarctic ExpLorpaTion.—Baron Nordenskjéld, famous 
for the voyage of the Vega around Northern Europe and 
Asia, is now engaged in preparing for an expedition to 
the Antarctic Continent, in the Autumn of 1891. His 
general plan is to penetrate as far as possible by water, 
then to land and to establish a station, in which the party 
may remain for a year or more, making observations and 
collections, in the hope of bringing away a positive and 
most valuable addition to the scanty information now ex- 
isting with regard to the extreme southern region. The 
attention of mankind has been so much directed to the 
North Pole, that few have any apprehension of the vastly 
greater unknown area to the south. Much remains to be 
learned of the Arctic seas and lands, but so much has been 
done in that direction, and 80 little in the opposite one, 
that the maps of the two contrast as sharply as the maps 
of the United States of the years 1800 and 1890. The plan 
of the expedition seems admirable, and there can be no 
better director than Nordenskjold, whether he go in per- 
son, or elect a deputy. 


Areica.—The real activity of explorers is more and 
more spent upon the various fields opened, or to be 
opened, in Africa. One of the most remarkable journeys 
in the Dark Continent is that of Captain Binger, fram 
Bammako, on the Niger, to Kong and Mosi, on the Gulf 
of Guinea. All the region lying between the Sahara, on 
the north, and the Gulf of Guinea, on the south, is either 
French already, or eo much under French influence that 
its destiny may be looked upon as settled. The States of . 
Tiéba, Kong. Bonduku, and others, have lately been added 
to the list of the dependencies of France ; and, as the Lon- 
don Atheneum admits, the English colonies in that part of 
Africa make a poor figure by the side of the solid and 
steady expansion of the French power. Captain Binger 
set out from Bammako in 1887, with a well-equipped fol- 
lowing, on a line of march through the States of Samory, 
which lay directly between Bammako and the Gulf of 
Guinea. This route was chasen, because Samory was, 
by treaty, a protégé of France, and his country was com- 
paratively unknown. At the time Samory was at war with 
his neighbor, Tiéba, and was besieging him in his capital, 
Sikaso, a town fortified with enormous earthen ramparts. 
All Samory’s efforts failed against this stronghold. and he 
was obliged to retreat, after keeping up the siege for a 
year. After leaving Samory, Captain Binger entered the 
country of Ti¢ba, and spent some time amongst the Sé- 
nefu, a people that have made some advances in culture, 
being skillful in pottery and metal-work, good cultivators 
of the soil, and cattle-breeders. In this country Captain 
Binger found the first stream running to the south. This 
is the western branch of the Comoé River. which falls into 
the Gulf of Guinea nt Grand Bassam. The source of this 
stream is 300 miles to the east of Bammako. Where 
crossed, the river was 130 feet broad; and it formed the 
boundary between the Sénefu and some eight other tribes, 
each with a different language. and with customs more or 
Jess curious. One tribe, the Mboin, has reduced the the- 
ory of costume to the simplest expression. The Musquito 
King wears a straw hat and a red coat; but the Mboin 
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dispense with the coat. Kong, which is marked on the 
maps as a city on the northern slope of the Kong Mount- 
ains, was found to be in a plain, without sign of elevation 
in any direction. The Kong Mountains must be sent to 
limbo, with the fabulous Mountains of the Moon. Kong 
is a town of about 15,000 people, all Mussulmans. It is 
unfortified, and has a flourishing trade with the Gulf 
Coast and the interior, and its cotton cloth is sold all over 
the Niger country. There are 150 pits for dyeing with 
indigo in constant activity. From Kong Captain Binger 
traveled twenty days’ journey to the north, and then east 
to the Volta River. He had meant to push still further, 
but was hindered by the alarm caused among the tribes by 
the report of a German oxpedition advancing toward the 
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believed, has a story to tell that will be more than a nine 
days’ wonder. It may assist those who desire to see 
things as they are to remind them that neither Emin nor 
Stanley is, in any sense, a high-minded person. These 
men haye fought, like the Gow Chrom in the ‘‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth,” for their own hand. They have done a great 
deal, and deserve credit and admiration for some of their 
qualities, but heroes they are not. Abnegation and un- 
selfishness are things totally strange to them. 


AmeErIcA.—Two expeditions, the one to Alaska, equipped 
by Frank Leslie's IUustrated Newspaper, and the other to 
Central and Southern Mexico, under Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, of Pennsylvania, are now in the field. The latter 
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Volta. The farthest point reached was Wola-Wola, on the 
eastern branch of the Volta, and from this Captain Binger 
went to Salga, to which he gives the palm for dirt among 
all the towns he had ever seen. Here he turned back and 
re-entered Kong in January, 1888. A treaty, negotiated 
here, placed all the Kong States under French protection, 
and subsidiary treaties were made with the smaller chiefs 
of the region between Kong and Grand Bassam. In all 
this march of 2,500 miles there was no elevation of more 
than 6,000 feet. 

SranLey anp Emry.—So much has been said and wrilten 
about Stanley and his last achievement, that his book may 
be said to have been read by every one before its publica- 
tion. Except for details, principally personal, Stanley 
can have nothing to tell us, and the real interest of ge- 
ographers is concentrating itself upon Emin, who, it is 


has won the distinction of the first report, but is not to be 
congratulated upon the fact. A more unfortunate begin- 
ning could hardly be made than to announce by telegraph 
that Professor Heilprin and Professor Baker had ascended 
Popocatepetl, and had found that this snow-capped mount- 
ain was, by careful measurement, about 14,700 feet high, 
at least 3,000 feet lower than other scientific men had re- 
ported it to be. These mistaken predecessors of the Penn- 
sylvania men were nearly thirty in number, and of various 
nations; the first, and possibly not the least competent, 
being Humboldt. The sharpest criticism of Messrs. Heil- 
prin and Baker’s unlucky announcement is furnished by 
their own subsequent measurement of Iztaccihuatl, con- 
fessedly a lower mountain than its neighbor, and cal- 
culated by the now experienced Philadelphians to be 
not less than 17,100 feet in hei~ht. 
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A TRIP TO MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


To BREAK the monotony of life is to live longer 
and better. The desire for new scenes and varied 
experience which possesses all intelligent persons 
is a nataral and healthful impulse. The journey 
upon which we invite you involves more of the 
elements of delightful change from familiar sur- 
roundings than any other possible upon the con- 
tinent. It is a change, not only of scenery, men, 
costumes and methods, but of Winter, and the 
wretched, uncertain travail of early Northern 
Spring, for warmth, sunshine, flowers and glad- 
ness. It is a change which will gladden the 
snow - bound worker of the North and brighten 
the eye of the invalid. 

Pursuing either of the several well-equipped 
routes of travel between your home and New Or- 
leans, you are speedily set down in that bright 
and busy metropolis of thc delta, a city more 
French than American. There is plenty to see: 
conspicuously the picturesque French market and 
the Cathedral close by; you may then visit the 
West End and Spanish Fort; and when you tire 
of the Crescent City speed westward across the 
beautiful sugar country of the Téche, the richest 
soil in America. From Houston a cide trip may 
be made to Galveston, a bright and handsome city 
with a sea-beach unsurpassed in the world. 

San Antonio will claim your attention for a 
day or so. Here is a plaza full of picturesque 
groups; there the famous Alamo, where Davy 
Crockett, Bowie and their garrison fell, fighting 
tothe last. Ancient adobes stand ‘cheek by jowl ” 
with modern iron and brick palaces of trade. 

Little towns, full of promise, are strung like 
beads along the line, each the centre of a rich 
grazing and agricultural district. At Spofford 
Junction our Mexico passengers leave the ‘‘ main 
line,” and, turning southward, connect at Eagle 
Pass with the Mexican International Railroad, 
the shortest broad-gauge line to the City of Mex- 
ico from all points eust of the Mississippi. Ex- 
cursion tickets are on sule at all principal points 
to this delightful Winter resort. Those who visit 
this region may be suid to leave the nineteenth 
century behind them to return to the seven- 
teenth. The Southern Pacific Company were the 
pioneers in running Pullman ¥estibule dining- 
car special trains, without change, from the East 
to Mexico City. At El Paso the Rio Grande is 
crossed en route westward, and in a few hours 
we are in Arizona. There are uplands and seat- 
tered mountain-forms of strange contour about 
them. There is a quaint flavor of antiquity in 
the very air. The stations bear silvery-sounding 
Indian and Castilian names. At Yuma, where 


the Gila flows from its desert path into the noble 
4 


Colorado, we enter California, the wonder-land of 
tlie Occident. 

The route Ieads through a valley. girt to the. 
right and left with mountain-peaks. From Flow-: 
ing Wells to Indio the way is over the sandy bed. 
of an ancient lake 300 feet lower than the ocean- 
level. At Los Angeles we greet the Pacific, after 
a short side journey to Santa Monica, one of the 
most popular sea-side resorts of the Pacific. 

Through the weird shadows of Tehachapi Pass 
the grand central basin of the Golden State is 
seen spread out like a beauteous mirage upon the. 
northern vista. Lake Tulare is here at the left. 
At Berenda you take the sleeper for Raymond, 
where stages wait to carry you into the wondrous 
Yosemite ; and at Lathrop you take the train for 
Sacramento, from which point divergent lines 
transport you to the fur-famed Tahoe, and the 
base of the inspiring dome of Shasta. Proceed- 
ing directly from Lathrop, we soon catch the first 
glimpse of the Golden Gate, and, crossing the 
beautiful bay, approach the city of the Pacific 
—San Francisco. 

While at San Francisco do not fail to visit the 
Geysers, Santa Cruz, Monterey, and other places 
of resort and pleasure in or contiguous to the city. 
The Southern Pacific Company, with its steamer 
lines, can offer you 13,328 miles of travel on its 
own property : to Florida and Havana, to Central 
America or Vera Cruz, by water, and by rail from 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico or to Port- 
land, Oreg., through Texas. Mexico, Arizona, Les 
Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, and thence 
over the beautiful Mount Shasta Route. 

A journey to Japan or China, Australia, New 
Zealand or Honolulu, or‘ Round the World,” can 
be arranged by any of our agents, and the fullest 
information given as to prices of Tickets, Sleep- 
ing-car or Freight rates. 

Special parties, semi-monthly, are managed by 
the Southern Pacific Company's “Sunset Route,” 
by which cheap fares with tourist sleeping-cars 
ean be obtained. 

For maps, free descriptive illustrated pam- 
phlets, etc., address E. Haw ey, Assistant Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager, or L. If. Nutting, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, 343 
Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 

Our European agent, Rudolph Falck, at Nam- 
burg, Liverpool or London, can materially assist 
parties from any portion of Europe who desire to 
go to California, Texas or Mexico. We meet all 
such passengers consigned by Mr. Falck on their 
arrival in New York, and arrange every detail as to 
baggage, sleeping-cars, etc., and see that they are 
safely and comfortably started on their journey. 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


FaInTLY through the mists of the centuries 
come strange accounts of wonderful structures 
realized by the ancients with a skill that seems 
now impossible to parallel. Through the per- 
spective of the past the imagination again wan- 
ders among the fountains and luxuriant yegeta- 


tion of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon; or, 
sailing under the Colossus of Rhodes, hails with 
delight, after the tempestuous Mediterranean, 
the friendly gleam of the Pharos at Alexandria. 
The antiquary, mournfully digging about the 
ruins of Diana’s Temple, the Olympian Zeus, or 
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the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, sighs for the 
grandeur and grace of Oriental architecture ; and 
in his contemplation of by-gone ages forgets and 
ignores the possibilities of the present. From the 
summit of the Great Pyramid (the last of the seven 
famous wonders of the ancient world) the traveler 
reviews the remains of former splendor, and won- 
ders whether, in coming ages, any structures of 
the present will excite in future generations the 
same interest as that with which he now regards 
the extinct civilization of the Nile. In compari- 
son with the past, the present always suffers ; yet 
a little consideration will show that the monu- 
ments of the nineteenth century are more wonder- 
ful, and perhaps as likely to endure, as those of 
Greece and Egypt. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


Of all the monuments of this century, the stu- 
pendous bridge across the Forth, in Scotland, is 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE CANTILEVER PRINCIPLE. 


the grandest and most surprising construction. 
The Firth of Forth is a wide estuary, so deeply 
indenting the eastern coast of Scotland as to ne- 
cessitate an expensive and tedious transshipment 
of commerce across the gulf, or a long détour 
around it. For twenty-five years efforts have 
been made to obtain a permanent way over the 
estuary, but the difficulties to be encountered 
were so great that it is only within the last half 
of the past decade that engineering genius and 
mechanical skill have been sufficiently developed 
to render this greatest of metal structures a possi- 
bility. 

A few miles west of Edinburgh the firth, or 
gulf, suddenly contracts, leading in ancient times 


to the establishment of a ferry between Fife on. 


the north and the town of Queensferry on the 
south. The estuary here is a little less than a 
mile and a half wide, and very opportunely a 
small rocky islet exists almost.in the centre, 
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which, formerly the home of a horde of pirates, 
now becomes tho central pier of the great bridge. 

Curiously, also, that part of the gulf lying be- 
tween Queensferry and Fife contains the only 
rock to be found for miles above the mouth, thus 
marking the one appropriate place where ade- 
quate foundations for so mammoth a structure 
can be obtained. Between the little island and 
either shore extends a space of nearly half a mile, 
where no foundation was feasible, and which, 
therefore, must be crossed without a single pier, 
thus outspanning by several hundred feet all ex- 
isting-bridges......  ~- 

Serious gales sweeping through the estuary 
exert on the surface of so exposed a structure 
an enormous forée, and’to avoid a parallel catas- 
trophe to that ingulfing the unfortunate Tay 
Bridge the most skillful engineering has been 
exercised: As the bridge runs nearly north and 
south, in the morning the east side, and in the 
afternoon the west. 
side,’ is exposed di-. 
rectly to the rays of 
the ‘sun, while the 


corresponding oppo- 
site sides are in the 
cool shadow. As a 


result, temperature 
stresses are introduc- 
ed, causing the whole 
mass to wriggle and 
twist to a considera- 
ble degree. In so 
large a metal mass 
affects of temperature 
must be carefully pro- 
vided for, lest its in- 
sidious operation shall 
: lead to destruction, 
Commencing at Queensferry on the south, the 
approaches to the bridge, consisting of ten 
short girders, of 168 feet span, extend over the 
low shores to the first great cantilever. From 
the main abutment, the entire firth is crossed by 
three mmense trusses forming two central spans, 
each 1,710 feet in the clear, with two side spans 
of 690 feet. From the picture on page 133 it is 
at once perceived that the bridge consists of three 
enormous bracket -like structures, balanced on 
their foundations, each extending their arms on 
the one side over the sea, and on the other to 
meet the land approaches. It is this bracket- 
like appearance that gives the bridge the name 
of Cantilever, from a Latin word, meaning an ex- 
tended arm. An illustration on this page gives a 
graphic demonstration of the cantilever principle. 
Two men are represented as seated on the proto- 
types of the cantilever foundations. Their ex- 
tended arms grasp two sticks, which are the ana- 
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logues of the lower cords, or compression mem- 
bers of the cantilever. The right arm of the one 
man and the left arm of the other are anchored 
to piles of bricks; while their other arms sustain 
a third man, seated in the centre of the human 
truss. The stresses to which the men are sub- 
jected are obvious from the illustration ; and it 
is precisely the same with the great bridge. The 
enormous trusses are balanced upon their founda- 
tions, and the weight of a passing train trans- 
mitted through them is resisted as an upward 
pull by the anchorages on either side of the 
gulf. The cantilever- bridge possesses a very 
marked advantage in the ease with which it may 
be erected: for this very property of balancing 
on its foundations enables the engineer to build 
out over the water simultaneously in both direc- 
tions, using the truss-work of the bridge as the 
scaffold on which to erect additional pieces as 
fast as it is completed. By this means the ex- 
pense of underneath supports, which would have 
been enormous in the case now under considera- 
tion, where the depth of water in the gulf is over 
200 feet, is entirely avoided. 

The railway-track crosses the bridge at the 
height of about 150 feet above the water, giving 
ample head-room for vessels of all descriptions 
beneath the rails ; while above the track the huge 
trusses tower upward more than 200 additional 
feet. To withstand the violent gales of the 
Forth, the bridge has been proportioned to re- 
sist a wind-pressure of about 8,000 tons, and in 
the structure itself nearly 60,000 tons of steel 
have been employed. At any one time the weight 
of trains on the bridge would not exceed 2,000 
tons, so that, curiously enough, the weight of the 
structure itself is thirty times that of the load 
which it is intended to carry, while the wind- 
pressures are at least four times as great. 

Each of the main foundations consists of four 
masonry columns, which are sunk through the 
mud and silt of the estuary to firm and solid 
strata, at a maximum depth of about 90 feet 
below high water. Above these foundations the 
trusses rise to a height of 361 feet, so that from 
the bottom of the foundation to the top of the 
metal-work the bridge rises 452 feet. From 
the general illustration the cantilevers will be 
seen to consist of a series of immense tubes, 
strongly bound together by lattice - work ties. 
These tubes are made of steel plates, riveted to- 
gether, and are 12 feet in diameter at the foun- 
dation, and taper to 5 feet in the centre. As 
each tube has a sectional area of 830 square 
inches, and the material possesses an ultimate 
tenacity of 80,000 pounds to the square inch, 
the enormous strength of the structure may be 
imagined. 

An illustration is given, 2!so, of the relative 
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MR. BENJAMIN BAKER, ENGINEER OF FORTH BRIDGE. 


dimensions of a single span of the bridge and 
those of the Eiffel Tower, from which it will be 
seen that two towers would be required to equal 
one of the three spans of the Forth Bridge. 


NEW YORK’S NEW AQUEDUCT. 


In 1842 the people of New York held high 
festival to celebrate the completion of the 
then grandest piece of engineering in America, 
and the Croton Aqueduct was formally opened, 
pouring into the metropolis daily nearly one 
hundred million gallons of pure water—a suffi- 
cient flood, it was thought, to more than sup- 
ply the city for all time to come. It was a 
conduit of brick, laid near the surface of the 
ground, extending from Croton Lake Dam along 
the banks of the Hudson River, and traversing 
Harlem Valley upon that picturesque model of 
the old Roman aqueducts, High Bridge. Before 
thirty years had passed, however, New York had 
outgrown this supply ; and with a city whose ex- 
tension is annually measured by miles, the abil- 
ity to secure its population from a water-famine 
in the present, and to store an adequate reserve 
for the unknown possibilities of the future, was a 
problem demanding the highest skill for its solu- 
tion and execution. 

Among the many sources proposed for recruit- 
ing the water-service were the mountain-lakes of 
New Jersey, the Valley of the Housatonic, and 
Lake George. But on due consideration prefer- 
ence was again given to the Croton River, as 
being on the whole the most available location, 
and possessing the advantage of being within the 
State jurisdiction. Careful surveys were made, 
and the character of the soil and rock tested by 
means of diamond drills, to discover its working 
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qualities. Plans and specifications were finally 
arranged in accordance with the results obtained 
by these preliminary labors, and early in January, 
1884, the work began to assume an earnest aspect. 

Several methods were proposed for the new 
aqueduct, one of which was to construct it simi- 
larly to, and carry it along the line of, the old 
one. While this route might have been more 
convenient, the fear of its accessibility in the 
event of mob violence, or its defenselessness in 
case of military hostilities, led to the adoption of 
a plan involving the construction of a continuous 
tunnel, which could be sunk deeply underground, 
and easily defended at the points where a surface 
opening was necessary. An additional reason for 
placing it underground was the increased cleanli- 
ness and purity of the water. As the water-source 
was some thirty miles from New York, and as 
the daily demands of the city were so great as to 
necessitate a conduit some twelve feet or more in 
diameter, this design contemplated the construc- 
tion of a tunnel in comparison with which those 
of the St. Gothard, Mont Cénis and the Hoosac 
sink into relative insignificance ; while, to carry 
a tunnel through all the unmanageable materials 
to be encountered in a thirty-mile stretch along 
the Hudson, to dip down and run under the 
Harlem River, and to make it strong enough to 
resist the pressure and erosion of the torrent to 
be confined within it, was a problem of appalling 
perplexity. In spite of these obstacles, it was de- 
cided to place the tunnel at an average depth of 
170 feet feet below the surface from High Bridge 
up to Croton Dam. The location is very straight 
from the upper gate-house at Croton River to a 
point somewhat north of Sleepy Hollow. Here 
the line curves a little to the eastward, cuts under 
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the hills, passes with slight variations down to the 
huge Harlem River siphon (page 129), enters New 
York about One Hundred and Eightieth Street, 
and runs along Tenth Avenue to the gate-house 
at One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. Here 
the brick conduit ends, and eight immense iron 
pipe-lines convey the water to the various points 
of distribution. 

The whole thirty miles of aqueduct is laid in 
brick-work and masonry, with occasional rein- 
forcements of iron. For some distance from 
Croton Dam it is a flowing conduit of horseshoe 
form, while from a point just outside the city 
line it becomes smaller and circular in contour, 
and the water is under considerable pressure. 
Two loops, or inverted siphons, occur. The larg- 
est one is placed under the Harlem River, and 
the other passes under an unexpectedly deep 
swamp. 

In order to provide for the occasional necessary 
cleansing of these siphons, there is located near 
their termini extensive steam-pumping plants by 
means of which the siphons may be entirely emp- 
tied and thoroughly washed. As even the most 
perfect human structures require occasional re- 
pairing, the aqueduct is divided into numerous 
sections, separated from each other by gate-houses 
containing an arrangement of huge valves, which 
permit each section to be isolated from those ad- 
joining it, pumped out, cleaned and repaired. 
Waste weirs are provided for the escape of the 
surplus water, and for keeping a uniform quan- 
tity flowing in the aqueduct. In construction, 
the work was divided into five divisions of fifteen 
sections each. The tunnel-level was reached by 
thirty-five shafts and four open cuts. These 
shafts were numbered consecutively up to thirty- 
two. The deepest one (at the Harlem River 
siphon) is 419 feet; and the shortest one is but 
32 feet in depth. The work of sinking the shafts 
was begun in January, 1884, but some of the 
shorter shafts were not commenced until two 
years later. In October, 1886, the tunnel had 
assumed something of its great proportions, and 
the work was being prosecuted in both directions 
from each of the shafts. Owing to the varying 
quality of the material, the exact rate of progress 
was difficult to ascertain ; but an average of about 
50 feet per week at each shaft may be considered 
a fair estimate. Ten thousand men were at one 
time occupied in the work, with hundreds of 
horses and mules, and many steam-engines. 

One of the most perplexing problems was the 
disposition of the excavated material, and it be- 
came necessary to resort to the expensive pur- 
chase of land, merely as a dumping-ground for 
the vast quantities of loose rock, as no railroad 
approached sufficiently near to be of service in 
disposing of the waste material. Similarly, the 
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transportation of materials became a very serious 
question, and within the city proper teams were 
used to convey from distant points along the 
Hudson the various articles employed in con- 
struction. Unforeseen obstacles and impediments 
arose in great numbers as the work progressed. 

A very interesting and troublesome occurrence 
was met in crossing the Harlem River. After 
sinking two shafts on each bank (Nos. 24 and 25), 
and driving headings east and west across the 
river, a fissure was discovered near the west bank 
rendering it necessary to sink the shaft deeper, . 
until £19 feet was attained. Headings were then 
commenced, were finally connected and lined 
with brick. No. 25 is one of the largest shafts 
in this country, and is noteworthy from its con- 
struction, being so designed as to permit one part 
of the shaft to be used as the water-way for the 
aqueduct, while the remaining portion is reserved 
to allow the passage of a huge bucket for the 
purpose of bailing out the siphon when cleansing 
becomes necessary. A pumping - station, gate- 
house (page 136) and blow-off are stationed here ; 
and the water is under great pressure, as it must 
pass far under the river through the siphon, rise 
again in the shaft, and make a still greater rise 
before it enters the gate-house at One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street. 

To avoid weak and soft places in the rock, fre- 
quent resort was made to supports of timber out- 
side of the heavy brick lining laid in cement. As 
it is thoroughly protected from the air, this wood 
will not decay for a great. many years, and will 
form a sufficient support for the weight’ placed 
upon it until time enough has elapsed to render 
the now fresh masonry as hard as the superin- 
cumbent rock. 

Longer aqueducts than the Croton have been 
in existence, from those of ancient Rome down to 
the more modern European ones; but without 
exception they have been very small conduits, and 
constructed with few, if any, of the difficulties 
which have beset the progress of the Crotou 
Aqueduct ; so that with its length of thirty miles, 
and its present daily capacity of 318,000,000 gal- 
lons, the latter may be placed in the lead of all 
other structures of the kind in the world. In 
combination with the old aqueduct, 415,000,000 
gallons can be supplied to New York each day; 
and it is designed to construct, in the near future, 
an immense dam, which, in connection with the 
other reservoirs, will conserve all the rain-fall of 
the Croton Basin, and store up for a season of 
drought the many millions of gallons which are 
now wasted. The proposed dam will be located 
at Quaker Bridge, about two miles above the 
mouth of the Croton River, at a place where the 
steep slopes of the valley approach each other, 
forming a ravine of about 300 feet in width, at 
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the level of the river-bed. The plan embodies 
closing this ravine with a dam of solid masonry, 
which will impound the water of the river, and 
lift the level to about 200 feet above mean high 
tide. This structure will also impound over five 
billion cubic feet of water in a reservoir 16 
miles in length and 165 feet in depth at its lower 
end. Much thought and study have been given 
to the construction of this great dam at Quaker 
Bridge, which is to exceed, by about 100 feet, any 
dam heretofore erected. The pressure of the 
water against the masonry, the weight of the ma- 
sonry, the force exerted by ice-expansion, earth- 
quake-shocks, and all other destructive possibili- 
ties, have been well considered and scientifically 
guarded against; and it is believed that this 
greatest of dams may, by good workmanship, be 
made as secure as the hills against which it stands. 


THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


One of the most interesting and astonishing mon- 
uments of the engineering skill of the nineteenth 
century is the Eiffel Tower, erected for the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1889, on the Champ de 
Mars, Paris. .This iron colossus, beside which 
the loftiest structures of the world subside into 
insignificauce, is a triumph of the engineer, 
which no longer ago than our own Centennial 
was agitated, but abandoned as a totally impracti- 
cal and audacious project. M. Eiffel experienced 
the hostile oppoaition commonly bestowed upon a 
daring and original enterprise ; but a strong will, 
perseverance and science overcame all obstacles, 
and the tower is now a magnificent monument to 
science, an honor to the ability of the engineer, 
and a credit to the genius of France. 

A height exceeding five or six hundred feet is 
very difficult of attainment in stone-work. Be- 
yond this iron must be used, as this metal pos- 
sesses both sufficient clusticity and strength to 
enable it to resist not only the enormous loads 
due to so lofty a construction, but the indcter- 
minate wind-pressures to which such high build- 
ings are subjected. But the advantages of so 
elastic a material as iron, although very great, 
were not sufficient to render the building of a 
tower 1,000 feet high an easy matter. The 
foundations were begun on January 28th, 1887. 
In order to attain the requisite solidity, it was 
necessary to pierce the alluvial deposit formed by 
the Seine, and rest the tower on a calcareous 
rock underlying that river. To prevent flooding 
the work during construction, the now well- 
known method of compressed air was adopted ; 
the caissons being 49 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
Four were necessary for each pier, and were sunk 
16 feet below the level of the river. The tower 
consists essentially. of four square upright col- 
umns, 50 feet on a side, latticed together ; these 


columns being supported upon immense masses 
of masonry, placed in position by means of the 
caissons. 

The difficulty of securing a perfectly even bear- 
ing for the four legs of the tower is apparent; 
and it is in the device for attaining this uniform- 
ity of pressure that the genius of M. Eiffel was 
particularly noticeable. Each leg of the tower 
consists of four frames, strongly latticed together 
by truss-work ; and in order to insure an even 
bearing on the stone foundations, so as to equally 
distribute the weight of the columns on the ma- 
sonry, the bottom of ench frame was supplied 
with a heavy casting or shoe, so arranged as to 
permit the attachment of a hydraulic jack capa- 
ble of lifting 1,500,000 pounds. By means of 
this device, after the tower was in an advanced 
state of progress, the separate frames were lifted, 
one by one, and adjusted so that each assumed 
precisely its proper proportion of the total load. 
When in its final position, the space between the 
shoe and the masonry was solidly filled with steel 
wedges ; thus completing and insuring the foui- 
dation. 

By July 1st, 1887, the foundations were fin- 
ished. Work was at once commenced upon the 
iron construction, and by October, 1887, © height 
of over 97 feet was reached, nearly 3,500,000 
pounds of iron being adjusted. The inward in- 
clination of each of the four component columns 
is 64 degrees, thus causing the four sides to over- 
hang inward at the level of the first platform 
about 100 feet. Thia occasioned some anxiety ag 
to the possibility of a collapse before the bracing 
afforded by that platform should be attained, al- 
though many stays and ties were in use to keep 
the frame-work in position. The rising columns 
were mounted upon each other, and sustained by 
temporary pegs and bolts which were afterward 
replaced by rivets, forming a true joint between 
the plates. Scaffolds of wood were built to hold 
the three inner uprights of each column; the 
fourth upright not needing support, as its pro- 
jection fell within the base. Traveling. cranes 
were designed for lifting the material as it was 
needed. The crane had a range of 39 feet, suffi- 
cient to be within reach of all four uprights. 
As the work on all four of the main columns of 
a level was finished the crane was shifted to a 
higher plane, on the ways it had laid for itself. 

Ata height of about 175 feet horizontal beams 
were placed as braces from frame to frame, the 
accomplishment of which was difficult, and neces- 
sitated a special scaffolding. As the column con- 
struction between the first and second stories pro- 
gressed work upon the decorative arches was con. 
tinued on the four faces of the tower, and the 
supports for the galleries on the first story were 
prepared. 
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At this point two of the cranes were dispensed 
with, and the other two were altered to work on 
the vertical guides introduced by M. Eiffel be- 
tween the second story and the top, for the use 
of the Edoux elevators. The building material 
was lifted from the ground by a steam-crane on 
the first platform ; another steam-crane on the 
second platform raised the material to that level 
from the first platform ; then a third steam-crane, 
placed on a floor about 600 feet high, raised the 
material from the second platform, after which 
the traveling cranes lifted the iron-work into 
place. A cornice sustaining the campanile and 
light-house terminates the tower. The former 
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descent of visitors. An open arcaded gallery runs 
about the platform of the first stage, affording a 
fine view of Paris and its interesting suburbs. 
Four large rooms, used as restaurants during the 
Exhibition, are accommodated upon this ‘plat- 
form. Another promenade and covered gallery 
extends about the second platform, in the central 
part of which is the station where visitors leave 
the inclined elevators and continue their ascent 
in those which run vertically. The various 
“lifts ” used are the Roux-Combalusier, and Le- 
pape method, the Otis system and the Edoux sys- 
tem. The Otis elevator is an American inven- 
tion, which employs a hydraulic cylinder as the 


FOUNDATION OF A GATE-HOUSE, NEW YORK AQUEDUCT. 


is fitted up for visitors, having a long gallery, 
with windows which can be closed in windy 
weather. A number of rooms adapted to scien- 
tific purposes are placed above the public gallery, 
and upon a platform below the light-house are 
placed the anemometers and meteorological in- 
struments which require isolation. There are 
two lightning-conductors attached to each col- 
umn, the ends of which are sunk below the water- 
bearing stratum. 

Straight staircases are placed in the east and 
west columns, and in addition there is a spiral 
staircase in each of the four columns, two of 
them being used for the ascent and two for the 


means of furnishing motive power for lifting. 
The cage is sustained by six steel cables, two of 
which are fixed to the counter-weight, and four 
are connected with the lifting tackle. Each one 
of the cables is sufficient to bear the weight of 
the’ cage and its passengers. An automatic 
safety-brake is placed beneath the cage for pro- 
tection in case of a breakage or lengthening of 
one of the cables. The velocity of the elevator 
is about seven feet per second. 

The light-house is of great interest. Two sys- 
tems of lenses are employed, and very similar in 
general construction to those used in sea-board 
light-houses, In the centre of the light-house 
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chamber a very powerful electric-lamp forms the 
source of illumination, the light of which is, by 


THE 
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the remainder is concentrated into parallel rays 
of such intensity that nearly all the monuments 


means of the lenses, split into two portions, one of Paris can be illuminated from this source ; 
part being refracted directly downward, brilliantly while on clear nights the light has been visible 
illuminating the entire iron-work at night, while from the Cathedral of Orleans, nearly 100 miles 


away. <A very beautiful effect is also produced 
oa bya series of red, white and blue revolving flashes 
ee that turn once in ninety seconds, giving to the 
tower something the aspect of a mammoth pin- 
wheel. 
An eager throng of visitors is constantly in at- 
900 — tendance, proving the public interest in the novel 
Be structure. Its immense height, its graceful out- 
- Ni; line, its aerial lightness and delicacy, are a source 
= of unending surprise and delight. It marks a 
800— he peculiar departure in the art of iron construction, 
XT and will, no doubt, cause the undertaking of 
Ni many other works of public benefit and utility in 
Wi the near future. As an aid to scientific investi- 
700— AN gation, the giant tower cannot be too highly 
bas valued, Meteorological observations 1,000 feet 
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‘eet, Feet. Feet. 

1.—Porcelain Tower, Nankin, China . 200 16.—St. Paul's, London . . « 860 80.—Mosque of St. Sophia, Constanti- 
2.—Chichester Cathedral +» 271 17.—Hotel des Invalides, Paris 310 nople- 182 
$.—Victoria Tower, Westminster | 331 18 —Church of Ste. Genevieve, Paris | 274 31.—“ Bell Harry’ * Tower, Canterbury 235 
4.—Bell Tower, St. Mark’ 8, Venice . 328 S —Boston or Lincolnshire . : 202 82—The Cathedral, Florence. ; 376 
5.—Torre Asinelli, Bologna . ° - 870 20.—Taj Mahal, Agra A F - 220 33.—Salisbury Cathedral . 404 
6.—Friburg Cathedral. . . 3885 a —York Cathedral. : > 198 84—Cathedral, Frankfort-on- “Main 826 
7.—Chartres Cathedral 403 22.—Royal Albert Hall, London | 154 85.—Mechlin Cathedral. . 319 
ig —St. Stephen's Cathedral, ‘Vienna « 441 23.—The Monument, London. ‘ 202 .—Bell Tower, Florence. 266 

9.—Torazzo of Cremona. - 3896 - —Temple of the Sun, Baalbec . 12087. mee of St. HARD, St. Peters: 
10.—Strasburg Cathedral > « & cee of the Giants, Agrigentum 116 bur, 836 
11.—Colo fay ‘athedral . + «+  « 510 26.—Albert Memorial . 180 98.—Norwieh Cathedral; ? . « @ 
12.—Old St. Paul's, London | 508 27.—The Baptistery, Pisa : : . 19 39— sexing Tower. Pisa . »« 3 
13.—Great Py Tami 460 28. Obelisk, Luxor . . ° +» *« %% go § Central Spire, Lichfield . . - 2 
14.—Church ot St. Martin, ‘Landshut, abt. 460 Proph hylon . é ‘ aa AA | Western Spire 192 
15.—St. Peter's, Rome , 5 . 448 29.—Pantheon, Rome 143.0 41.—Central ‘Transept, Crystal Palace : 198. 
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above the earth have heretofore rarely, if ever, 
been practicable. But now, without leaving Paris, 
investigations on the directions and intensity of 
atmospheric currents can be made with little ex- 
pense, and without tedious and difficult journeys 
to distant mountain-tops. 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, 


The Hanging Gardens have vanished, and of 
the splendor of Babylon and Nineveh, mounds of 
débris alone remain ; but instead of luxuries, ad- 
ministering only to the pleasure of a voluptuous 
monarch, the nineteenth century swings between 
two of its largest cities a hanging highway 80 feet 
wide and nearly a mile in length, over whose 
ample: proportions thousands of people are daily 
conveyed. On either shore of the East River, 
just at its narrowest point, rise nearly 300 feet 
into the air two granite towers, whose massive 
shoulders, like Atlas of old, support the flowing 
world beneath. Across the tops of the towers 
hang in graceful arches the four ponderous steel 
cables, 16 inches in diameter and 3,000 feet in 
length. Each cable contains some 6,000 wires, 
the employment of steel in this connection being 
a pioneer undertaking for such uses. From the 
cables, supported by a net-work of steel ropes, is 
suspended the platform forming the roadway of 
the bridge, that, in addition to a spacious prome- 
nade, accommodates double lines of railway-track 
and carriages. Seventy feet below the river-level 
are placed the foundations of the towers, more 
recurely located than even the Pyramid. Six 
years were occupied in burrowing down to the 
solid rock to secure the necessary solidity and in 
laying the granite masonry of the towers. For 
three years more the human arachnids daily spun 
their metal threads to form the cables, and two 
years more were necessary for the construction of 
the platform and the terminal approaches, so 
that over a decade was consumed in producing 
the modern hanging highway whose substantial 
proportions will enable it to withstand the ravages 
of time, and to carry far into the future the tri- 
umyphs of the metal architecture of our genera- 
tion. 

THE MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 

In the southern part of the State of Louisiana 
a curious battle has been waged. The longest 
river in the world has struggled unsuccessfully 
against the genius of one of America’s foremost 
engineers, and now, tamed and harnessed to a 
dredge, and made to dig its own channel, the 
mouths of the Mississippi, open to commerce, 
will tell to the future the story of Captain Eads’s 
triumphs. The Mississippi is not what would be 
termed a well-behaved river. In connection with 
its tributaries it runs for nearly 5,000 miles 
through the centre of America, and extending its 
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branches to the east and west, permits, by means 
of its 4.000 miles of navigable waters, inland 
communication over about a third of the conti- 
nent. Instead of being satisfied with the noble 
task of sustaining the commerce of a nation, the 
river has undertaken to level the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and with the débris to fill up the Gulf of 
Mexico. Every Winter Jack Frost, with remorse- 
less fingers of ice, tears at the hill-sides, loosening 
and splitting the rocks, breaking them down into 
sand ready for transportation. In the Spring 
every rivulet of melting snow seizes its burden, 
bearing it downward toward the valley and the 
river, until it has been estimated that each year 
the yellow flood of the Mississippi deposits in the 
Gulf of Mexico upward of a cubic mile of mate- 
rial. As the river nears the Gulf, the velocity of 
the water current decreases, and the heavier par- 
ticles of sand and gravel settle to the bottom 
This settling becomes especially marked when the 
proximity to the sea becomes such as to permit 
the daily rise of the tide to entirely check the 
current, thus allowing the finest particles to sink. 
As a result of this deposit, the channel gradually 
becomes choked up, and in its endeavor to seek 
an outlet the river spreads over a wide triangular 
space, easily to be recognized by a glance. at any 
map, and called, from its resemblance to a Greek 
letter of the same name. a “delta.” During many 
centuries the Mississippi continued undisturbed 
in its oecupation of land-building, for geology 
tells us that long ago the Gulf of Mexico ex- 
tended nearly to the mouth of the Ohio, and that 
a large part of the present States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana have been manufact- 
ured by the river. Upon the settlement of the 
valley commerce commenced, but navigation was 
uncertain and hazardous in the extreme. as the 
rapid deposition of mud at the mouths of the 
river caused the channels continually to shift, to 
the great perplexity of pilots. For many years 
the United States spent large sums in dredging, 
to little purpose, for as fast as the machines dug 
out the mud the river was ready with a fresh sup- 
ply. At last it occurred to Captain Eads to make 
the river undo its own work. and instead of filling 
up the channel, to excavate it out. Technically 
speaking, the transporting power of a water cur- 
rent varies as the sixth power of the velocitv— 
that is to say, if the speed of the current be 
doubled, it will carry stones and gravel sixty-four 
times as large as before. Now, said Captain Eads, 
if at the mouth of the river I can confine the cur- 
rent so as to make it flow rapidly, the water will 
not only cease depositing material, but will deepen 
the present channel. The problem was, there- 
fore. to narrow the banks of the river, and re- 
straining the water on either side, to cause it to 
flow swiftly out into the sea, instead of spreading 
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slugglishly over a wide delta. How, then, to con- 
trol the water, was the question. A wall on either 
side was impractical. There was no material with 
which to build it, nor foundation on which to 
place it ; for the river could dig out the soft bot- 
tom and undermine the wall faster than it could 
be laid. Again Captain Eads made the river his 
servant. Along the banks willow-trees grow in 
great profusion. From their lithe and pliant 
branches great basket - work nets, called mat- 
tresses, were made, and, loaded with sand and 
gravel, were deposited along the banks of the river 
in such a way as to confine the current in the 
centre of the channel, and to produce along the 


shore slack water and eddies. As a result, the 
current commenced immediately to cut out and 
deepen the channel, and as the deposition of ma- 
terial was diverted to the shore, the river built 
up the banks, making them comparatively solid. 
The willows took root, and growing, assisted to 
bind the mass together so firmly as to resist the 
erosion of the current. Long lines of basket- 
work have been built along the mouths of the 
Mississippi with so great success that there is now 
a channel of thirty feet in depth, where formerly 
only ten or twelve feet existed. In a sense the 
evil is only palliated, for the same amount of sed- 
iment is carried down by the river and deposited 
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in the sea; and as fast as the Gulf is filled up 
with mud, the jetties, as the basket-work con- 
struction is called, have to be extended in order 
to keep the channel open. In comparison with 
dredging, however, the jetty system is vastly more 
efficient and cheaper, besides giving a fixed and 
reliable channel. Thus, by the genius of Captain 
Eads, the Mississippi is more successfully opened 
to commerce than it was by the guns of the 
Federal Navy twenty-five years ago. 


THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 


Formerly, the hardships and perils to be en- 
countered in crossing the great Alpine barrier 


which separates Central Europe from the sunny 
plains of Italy were so serious as to render the 
passage, at all times hazardous, an impossibility 
during a large fraction of the year, and it was 
not until the present century that the tourist 
could make the transit without great discomfort 
and even danger. The transportation of passen- 
gers and merchandise has, from remote ages, been 
effected by means of those passes or deep valleys 
in the Alpine chain which had their northern 
terminus in Switzerland. The usual routes were 
those of the Valais and the Grison passes. The 
ancient Romans had no road over the St. Go- 
thard, and although a poor one was in existence 
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about the thirteenth century, it was not until 
1830 that it was rendered equal to the great car- 
riage-road constructed by Napoleon over the Sim- 
plon in 1806, and that of the Spliigen, with its 
galleries of solid masonry to protect travelers 
from avalanches, which was commenced about 
1818. These carriage-roads, having an excellent 
diligence and postal service, monopolized the 
traffic, until the completion of the first railway 
through the Brenner Pass, in 1867 (from Inns- 
pruck to Verona), and the opening of the Mont 
Cénis Tunnel in 1870. The railways then began 
to control commerce, and in spite of the very 
satisfactory service of the mountain - roads, the 
people desired a yet more expeditions commercial 
intercourse, and a more direct railway route was 
felt to be of the greatest importance not only to 
Switzerland and Italy, but to the provinces of the 
Rhine and the German States. French capital 
and influence lent its favor to a railway project 
which should parallel the Simplon carriage-road, 
and construction was begun, but afterward tem- 
porarily, at least, abandoned. Contemporarily 
with this scheme were other rival projects, but as 
the neutrality of Switzerland in the event of mili- 
tary hostilities would. probably be menaced, in- 
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superable objections arose to all of them. In 1863 
the St. Gothard Union was formed for the pur- 
pose of constructing a road through this pass, 
and the war of the different routes was waged 
with great excitement by the various interested 
parties till, in 1866, the advocates of the St. 
Gothard won a preliminary victory in gaining the 
concurrence of the Italian Government. It was 
not until 1869, however, that a treaty was con- 
cluded between Italy and Switzerland, determin- 
ing the details of the line. In 1871 the German 
Empire, becoming interested in the undertaking, 
gave to it such additional strength and counte- 
nance as to render actual commencement of the 
work feasible. The only practicable path was 
obtained by following the gorges cut by the tor- 
rents of the Reuss and the Maienreuss. To ac- 
complish this, numerous bridges, difficult of 
construction, were necessitated. Even with the 
assistance of these natural pathways the ascent of 
the mountain would have been impossible for 
locomotives had it not been for the ingenious 
expedient of the French engineers in devising 
the so-called spiral tunnels. The ability of a 
locomotive to pull a train of cars depends entirely 
upon the friction existing between the driving- 
wheels of the 
engine and the 
rails. If the road 
is so steep that 
the tendency of 
the train to run 
down is greater 
than this adhe- 
sion, it is not 
possible to mount 
the grade. The 
only remedies are 
a flattening of the 
grade, or the 
adoption of some 
mechanical con- 
trivance such as 
a rack-railway 
similar to that 
constructed up 
Mount Washing- 
ton. In the case 
of the St. Gothard 
this expedient was 
impractical, and 
the sharp ridge of 
the mountain pre- 
eluded the possi- 
bility ef building 
the road im a zig- 
zag. But it oc- 
curred to the 
French engineers 
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FLOOD ROCK, HELL GATE, AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


; te 
that the grade in question might be flattened suffi- 
ciently by boring in the solid rock of the mount- 
ain a series of corkscrew-shaped tunnels around 
which the train could run, very much after the 
fashion of a spiral staircase. Between the little 
town of Gurtnellen and that of Goschenen the 
train has to ‘ascend 1,340 feet, and to accomplish 
this, three of the remarkable spiral tunnels were 
necessary, and the traveler unprovided with a 
map is likely to be completely bewildezed by the 
twisting of the train in the dark spirals. Ap- 
parently no progress is being made, for the 
church of Wasen is constantly in view, now 
above, now behind and before, and lastly beneath, 
the observer, Higher up than Goschenen even 
the expedient of spiral tunnels failed, and it was 
heroically determined to pierce the mountain, 
and join directly Goschenen and Airolo by the 
longest railway-tunnel in the world. The suc- 
cessful achievement of this tremendous bore is 
due entirely to the courage and indomitable per- 
severance of Louis Favre, who, despite the most 
appalling natural obstacles on the one hand and 
the greatest financial embarrassment on the other, 
succeeded in carrying the enterprise until, like a 
Swiss Moses, the promised land of Italy being 
just within his grasp, a fell stroke of apoplexy 
prevented him from actually witnessing the com- 
pletion of the great St. Gothard highway. For 
forty minutes the traveler, immersed in darkness, 
speeds through the heart of the Alps, traversing 
the nine and a quarter miles of the great tunnel ; 
then, in a burst of sunshine, and on wheels that 
swiftly descend the soft Italian slopes, the rocks 


and the snows of the Alps are forgotten amidst 
the oranges and figs of the South and the blue 
waters of the Italian lakes. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS OF HELL GATE. 


On the east side of the Island of Manhattan, 
connecting the south-western extremity of Long 
Island Sound with the Atlantic Ocean, extends a 
narrow and tortuous channel, through which 
twice each day the Sound discharges into the ra- 
pacious maw of the ocean its tidal flood. Near 
the centre of the island, just above Blackwell’s 
Island, the estuary is suddenly narrowed by a 
jutting point that seems almost as if it were the 
abutment of some ancient dam. Here the entire 
channel is filled with rocks and reefs of so omi- 
nous and dangerous a character, around which the - 
black water swirls and foams so furiously, that 
it is little wonder the ancient Dutch settlers, 
whose clumsy craft often suffered shipwreck in 
the unmanageable strait, gave to it the name of 
Hell Gate. From the dangers of this crooked 
estuary modern commerce has likewise so se- 
verely suffered that it became absolutely necessary 
to remove the dangerous rocks and reefs. In 
1866, Major-general Newton was commissioned by 
the Government to undertake the improvement of 
Hell Gate. The rock at Hallett’s Point jutted 
into the channel in the form of an irregular semi- 
ellipse. Near the shore a strong wooden coffer- 
dam was built, giving the workmen access to the 
summit of the reef. From thence, with steam- 
drills, the entire rock was honey-combed into a 
series of tunnels. 
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By this means perhaps a quarter of the rock 
was removed, and the entire remaining portion 
supported above the tunnels on a series of pillars. 
The pillars and the roof of rock were then pierced 
by a great number of drill-holes. The holes were 
charged with large tin cartridges containing nitro- 
glycerine. When the charging was complete the 
cartridges, united by means of an electric wire, 
were connected to a powerful battery placed on 
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fabled hammer. The galleries and rock-pillars 
crumbled into fragments so small as to be easily 
removable by the dredge, and by thus creating a 
comparatively open channel relegated to the past 
the direful import of the name of Hell Gate. 
* * * * * * 

The seven wonders of the ancients are but 
moldering ruins: no longer are the energies of 
nations devoted to the construction of a tomb, or 
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shore. On September 24th, 1876, everything was 
in readiness. The scientists from all parts of the 
country had assembled to witness the explosion, 
and by the pressure of a child’s finger upon the 
key of the electric circuit the stupendous poten- 
tial energy of the tons of nitro-glycerine stored 
in the drill-holes of the rock was suddenly lib- 
erated, pulverizing the reef with a blow more 
mighty than was ever stricken by Thor and his 


palace to commemorate a tyrannical monarch, or 
the erection of a temple to a corrupt priesthood. 

The wonders of the nineteenth century are tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, built to facilitate 
national intercourse and to advance civilization. 
Monuments to no single man, they will go into 
the future a commemoration of the commence- 
ment of the age of the people, the dawn of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


SINCE THE DAYS OF FATHER 
ADAM. 


By ANNABEL B. WHITE. 


"Twas a large house standing back from the 
sullen sea. An artificial lawn sloped toward the 
rocky beach, ending abruptly in a steep, sharp 
stone terrace, surmounted by a high stone cop- 
img. In two or three places rough stone steps 
led down to the beach, where the sea seemed al- 
ways moaning. . 

It was a November day, brisk and blood-stir- 
ring, and Norman Redwood felt it in his vigorous 
young frame as he came striding across the lawn, 
halting uncertainly at the stone coping. 

«Shall I go down to the beach ? Shall I try 
a cigar here and watch that gray sea out yonder 
in a picturesquely meditative attitude for the 
birds to admire ? Who else could be about ?” 

It was a little more sheltered down on the 
beach, and after vainly trying to light his cigar, 
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“( SUDDENLY HE STOPPED. OUTLINED AGAINST A HUGE 
BOWLDER, HALF SAT, HALF RECLINED—-A WOMAN !” 


he decided on the descent, and ran lightly down 
the steps, threading his way briskly and alertly 
among the bowlders that strewed the sand. Sud- 
denly he stopped. Outlined against a huge bowl- 
der, half sat, half reclined—a woman ! 

‘*Aha! The inevitable sequence !” exclaims 
the ennuied reader, who ever craves ‘‘ something 
new.” But has not the wisest man, who him- 
self may be a fable, said ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun” ? From Adam’s time downward 
—and perhaps before his time, quien sabe ?—man, 
with his companion woman, has ever made up the 
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sum of life, with its varied spice, trouble and 
pleasure. 

This aforementioned woman was clad in a long 
loose cloak, a Rembrandt hat, lined with black 
velvet, pushed back from her white face. Her 
eyes were closed, and her attitude suggested weari- 
ness or despair. Perhaps she had fainted, or was 
dead. 

Norman approached more swiftly. The deep 
sand did not betray him, for he had quite time 
to discover that the woman was both alive and 
conscious, by the tears slipping down her face 
from beneath her closed eyelids. 

‘Madam, pray pardon me, but can I assist 
you ?” 

At sound of his clear voice the woman looked 
up, slowly and without interest, openly pressing 
a handkerchief to her face. 

“Thanks,” she answered, curtly, “but I am 
neither lost, strayed nor stolen. If you wish to 
know who I am—Celeste De Barry, of New Or- 
leans. I have simply remained behind Summer 
pleasure-seekers at this Carolina sea resort.” 

Norman Redwood bowed courteously. 

“‘T belong to the house above us ?— handing 
her a card —‘‘ to which I ‘return only after the 
Summer is over.” 

She glanced at the card, then at him. 

‘*Are you a misanthrope ?” 

‘‘ By no means. Only I love my sea-side home 
best in late Autumn and Winter. I do not avoid 
the haunts of men, but I do not care to entertain 
Summer friends.” 

She rose and drew her dark cloak about her. 

“I would it were possible for me to live on an 
island, ‘far from the madding crowd.’” 

‘Then you are—a misanthrope, or pessi- 
mist ?” 

““T am—a woman. A woman who has seen 
much of life, and known its joys and sorrows. 
Cood-evening.” 

Turning, she walked swiftly away. Clearly, 
she was no coquette, neither was she a prude. 
Perhaps she was married ; perhaps she was a maid, 
or a widow ? He shrugged his shoulders. The 
ways and motives of woman, are they not past 
finding out ? 

Nevertheless, he fell into a speculative mood 
as he sauntered along, head downward, and 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

Why was she here ? Why did she seek soli- 
tude? Why was she weeping when he came 
upon her ? Who was she ? 

Her dress, though dark and plain, was of rich 
material and artistic shape, with Fashion’s seal 
set upon it. Should he take the trouble to find 


out something definite about her—he, to whom” 


all women were alike ? 
Then he threw back his head, expanded his 
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chest, and set off into.a swinging ‘‘ constitu- 
tional,” @ la Englishman. 

If Celeste De Barry did not or did interest 
him, he gave no outward token. 

Meanwhile she had gone swiftly along the 
beach, clambered over rocks, meeting no one for 
half a mile, when she came upon a carriage. It 
was the one hired by herself. The man had been 
waiting an hour. 

“Seventy-two Beakman Street,” she com- 
manded, entering the comfortable cab. \ 

Seventy-two Beakman Street was a pleasant- 
looking house, and u turbaned mulattress opened 
the door. 

“Law! Miss Lessie, how jong: you have been 
gone! Where you been, chile ? Haven’t you 
froze ?” 

“‘T have been down by the sea, Peggy. A fire 
in the house will be comfortable,” she answered 
the old servant, who had been her nurse since her 
birth, and had been the property of Celeste De 
Barry’s mother. 

««There’s a fire in your room, one in dey par- 
lor, and once in dey li’b’ry. But, honey, I do wish 
you would go Nouf.” 

‘We are in the South here, foolish Peggy.” 

“Yes, but ’tain't N“Orleans,”’ persisted the old 
woman, as she followed Celeste to her FOOM: and 
took off her hat and cloak. 

A dreary look came into the young lady’s eyes. 

““You mean it is not home. My God! Shall 
I ever have a home ?” And = she leaned her 
rounded chin on her breast in a dejected, hope- 
less way, sighing deeply. 

“Law, honey, ef you ain't got houses a-plenty. 
who has ?” 

“*TWouses 2 Yes, and broad acres; but I mean 
a house which I can call home—a house with a 
husband and children, like other women have— 
happy women !” 

Celeste was in the habit cf speaking her 
thoughts aloud before this old woman, who, if 
she did not always understand the young lady's 
varied moods and whims, was elways ready with 
her sympathy. 

“* Well, ef you ain’t married, whose fault is it ” 
cueried the woman, resentfully. 

“My own!” Then Celeste loughed and rose, 
with a strange gleam in her brown eyes. 

“Peggy, we will start for New Orleans, or the 
Sandwich Islands, to-morrow. Which shall it bé'? 
I need no husband so long as yon live to take care 
of me, and if you are suffering with nostalgia we 

will go to your home.” 

“Oh, my baby, I és glad !” and ‘Peggy struck 
her hands together resonantiy. 

‘Tell them to carry my dinner to the dining— 
No, to the library. I will dine with the greatest 
minds to-day.” Pad, - 
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Not understanding, but used to,-her mistress’s 
erratic ways, as all her household was, Peggy car- 
ried the order to the culinary realms. . It was one 
of Celeste’s whims never to dine, when alone, in 
the same place for two consecutive meals. Peggy 
returned to her mistress. 


‘T will go to the library at once. No dinner- 


toilet to-day, thank Heaven; but when we go. 


back to New Orleans—when my city house or 
country house is filled with empty-headed pup- 
pies and feather-brained coquettes—when good 
Mrs. Sleaf sits at the table in her diamonds, satin 
and yellow laces—then, poor Peggy, you may assist 
Rose to array my matchless form in some of those 
new and wonderful toilets I have just had pre- 
pared in New York.” 

Laughing in an eldritch manner, Celeste took 
her way. to the library, still in her dark-green 
walking attire. 

Have we said this woman was beautiful? All 
the gifts of nature and wealth and intellect were 
hers, but how much better it would have been for 
her happiness had she been poor, lowly born and 
simple-hearted ! 

At twenty-four she was older in heart than her 
quondam slave at fifty. 

She had exhausted all that we hold dear in life. 
She had loved—and lost ! 
wealth, learning and flattery. She felt for the 
poor, because she understood their need of 
money. She sympathized with the suffering, be- 
cause she had once suffered. But she was not an 
affectionate woman. She was neither tender nor 
gentle. 

New Orleans fashionable society once more re- 
joiced because ‘‘the gifted and besgutiful heiress, 
Miss Celeste De Barry, once again graced its cir- 
cles.” 

Her friends had pined for her—so they declared 
—and some even asked where she had kept herself 
hidden for two mouths. 

“T have been on a desert telat; ” she afirmed, 
with sombre eyes. 

“Oh, it is so liice you ‘” they chattered. “Now; 
What island was it °’ 

“An island that has never been nntned; but 
which many have seen.” 

‘Oh, you mysterious creature! Do tell us!” 

“Tt is a ghastly place, piled high with the 
grisly bones of many skeletons.” 

“Oh, how horrible! Do tell us! 
staid there two months ?” 

‘*Longer than two months.” 

“Where zs this horrible place ?”’ 

“In the human heart.” 

They shrank away from her laughter and her 
weirdly flaming eyes. 

**I do believe—— Yes !”. 
fingers to empty heads. 


And you 


— and they slyly put 


She was satiated with 
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* But unless we: are all fools, as Carlyle affirms 
the majority of us are, Celeste’s brain was: firmer: 
and ‘sounder than any of her. questioners. 

* * * * * | 

«So, she is not married, and is no longer a 
myth.” So mused Norman Redwood, as he sat 
at breakfast in the St. Charles dining salon with a 
paper—a New Orleans daily—open before him. 
“*« Miss Celeste De Barry,. heiress.’ It is very 
plain.” 

Now, what had brought Norman Redwood to 
New Orleans this particular December, when he 
was wont to spend all his Decembers in the Caro- 
lina house on the sea? Was it chance, or pre- 
meditation ? He would have gravely assured you 
it was a matter of business only. I affirm it was 
—Old Father Adam. ; 

Since the day he saw her on the beach, he had 
not forgotten Celeste De Barry. He had made 
many inquiries, but when he at last found the 
house that Celeste had occupied during the Sum- 
mer, leaving it in September ostensibly for New 
Orleans, but really going to the mountains, re- 
turning to her Summer home after all her friends 
had taken their flight further Southward—after 
he at last found this house, the inmate had 
really left it. 

Then this call of urgent business took him to 
New Orleans. 

It is not a difficult matter for a man to enter 
fashionable society in any city, however stonily 
the goddesses may view the approach and listen 
to the knocks of—a mere woman. 

Note the gender of the goddesses, weigh the 
spitefulness of womankind, and no longer won- 
der that the ancients portrayed the Fates and 
Furies as—women. Unfortunately, women have 
neither strength nor wisdom, consequently they 
could not bacome the Keepers and judges of 
Hades. 

Norman Redwood soon found himself success- 
fully swimming on the topmost waves of New Or- 
leans society, ta which Miss Celeste De Barry, 
heiress, belonged. 

How different her appearance now to the time 
when he saw her weeping inertly on the rocks,’ 
neer his own home ! 

It was an opera night, and a friend took him to 
ker box to introduce him. She was clad in violet 
velvet, with filmy, foamy lace in waves over her 
bosom and down the skirt, while diamonds gleamed 
in her hair and on her dress. She was not the kind 
of woman to affect simple white and pearls. 

Norman was not strangled with intoxication, 
however. He had traveled mucn, and seen the 
most beautiful women of all climes. Therefore, 
as he talked to her he criticised her. mentally. 
Physically, there was no flaw discernible. Her 
miaaners were perfect. Her. wit was.indisputabie. 
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When he was included in an invitation to her 
country house for Christmas, he accepted, with 
the distinct purpose in his mind of studying her. 
Ile had decided her character was sufficiently in- 
teresting to make it worth while for him to dis- 
sect it. 

He had been her guest a week, when cither 
accident or design—certainly not on her part— 
found them alone in the library the half-hour 
before dinner. 

He had entered the room and found her sitting 
in a garnet-velvet chair, drawn up before a real 
fire of logs. She looked languidly up at his en- 
trance. 

“Come to the fire,” she said. 

‘Why are you here alone ?” he asked, leaning 
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filled in with black lace, from which her rounded 
throat rose like an ivory column. ‘The sleeves 
were Roman, lined with black velvet, turned 
back with a large black velvet button. Over 
her arms, which the Roman sleeves would havo 
left bare, were other sleeves of black lace fitting 
tightly almost to the dimpled wrists, where the 
scallops of the lace were tho sole ornament, and 
her wrists, like her throat, looked like carved 
ivory. She wore no bracelets, necklace, nor or- 
naments, except two large topazes fastened closely 
to her cars, and one large topaz ring on her finger. 
A half-open Marshal Niel rose was fastened in 
the clustered lace at her neck, a second glowed in 
her burnished hair. Physically, she was perfect. 

“‘Yos,” she repeated, unconscious or careless 
of his prolonged 
survey. ‘My 
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one elbow on the mantel-piece, and critically sur- 
veying her. 

‘It is one of my whims not to encounter my 
dinner-guests till the Jast moment, so, when I 
find myself dressed before the hour, I either re- 
main in my room or come here.” 

He made a mental note of her last statement. 

‘Your dress is beautiful and becoming,” he 
assured her. 

«‘Thanks. The design is my own. My poor 
father believed in developing every faculty. If I 
were to lose my riches, I still should not be poor, 
for [ have been trained to do many things.” 

«Yes ?” inquiringly, his eyes taking slowly in 
the details of her exquisite toilet and perfect fig- 
ure. The dress was of old-gold velvet, devoid of 
trimming about the skirt, with a square-cut neck 


father believed in 
training a wom- 
an’s hands and 
heart as well as 
her brains and 


body. For this 
reason —and an- 
other—I havo 


studied cookery, 
music, painting, 
dress-making and 
singing, till, if I 
were thrown on 
my own resources, 
I could gain a 
livelihood by any 
one of them.” 

“Fow people, 
looking at your 
hands, would be- 
lieve you.” 

She did not, as 
a coquettish wom- 
an would have 
done, glance down at the. perfect hands folded 
loosely over her black-feather fan lying outspread 
on her lap. 

“‘ Nevertheless, it is true,” she said, quietly. 

«‘T think I know you sufficiently well to say I 
shall not startle you if I ask you to become my 
wife.” 

She lifted her eyes and scrutinized his passive 
face. 

‘‘ Why should you ask me that question? In 
mockery ?” 

“God forbid! In sober, earnest truth. List- 
en. ‘Ten years ago I was a poor barrister. I 
loved a girl with all the ardor of an impassioned 
soul. She was willing to wait two years for me. 
In that time I hoped to have a home for her. 
She said she loved me. I believed her. A msn, 
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fifty years of age—I was twenty-five—came, saw 
her, and asked her to marry him. He was im- 
mensely rich. She married him. For awhile I 
was mad ; I committed every extravagance, every 
weakness, of which man can be guilty. Two 
uncles died and left me vast wealth. I have 
traveled, and seen all the world has to show. 
In November I came to my lonely sea-side home, 
where I go when I wish to be a hermit. I saw you 
on the rocks. I did not forget you. We are peo- 
ple, you and I, who do not have to meet daily for 
years before we know each other.” Tle paused. 

“There is. in every human heart, a sanctuary 
that 20 one can enter, no matter how tender, 
sympathetic and appreciative we may be. Once 
JT believed we could understand another without 
speech. I lost that faith six years ago.” 

She was leaning back in her chair, with closed 
eves. He believed they were filled with tears. 
Iie was not mistaken. 

«You have told me your story. Hear mine. 
Six years ago I, a girl of eighteen, made my début 
in society—that hollow sham of civilization. I 
was young, beautiful and rich. I had many suit- 
ors. I chose one. 
Just before the wedding-day, my father discov- 
ered he was a married adventurer. My friend ” 
—opening her eves, and letting the tears fall 
quietly over her face (there was no powder to 
make ridiculous furrows) —‘‘I have never —I 
shall never—recover from that blow. With my 
love for him went my youth, hope, joy and faith. 
My gayety now is a mask—my cheerfulness is as- 
stuuned—my wit born of the bitterness of spirit. 
You, a man,. would have for a wife a tender, con- 
fiding, clinging creature, whom you could make 
a toy of one moment and a jealous fool of an- 
other.” Her voice hardened. 

He shifted his posture, but did not come nearer. 

“On the contrary, I believe you utterly devoid 
of whims, fancies or sentimentality. In you it 
seems that my ideal woman crystallizes. You are 
not given to moods or unreason. So, I ask again, 
Will you not think of my proposition ? Give me 
an answer a year hence, if it suits you.” 

She rose. 

‘For neither of us is there happiness—happi- 
ness ig a chimera, and only struggled for by fools 
—but, physically and mentally, I believe that both 
you and I have received our highest development. 
T ask only for three months’ consideration. In 
the meantime, I wish to see as much of you as 
possible. Let us go to dinner.” 

He gave her his arm, and they left the library. 

But when the three months passed she said: 

“Tf you still wish it, Iam willing to go through 
the ceremony that the world requires when a man 
selects the woman he wishes to call ¢ wife.’ ” 

Ife wished it. 


IIe was my lord and master. — 
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AFTER-THOUGHTS. 
By CORNELIA REDMOND, 
HE. 


“ "Twas all because of those plagued rocks, 

The moon and a pretty face, 

And the splash of the waves, that I find mysel7 
Engaged to the belle of the place. 

Beneath the gaze of those soft-brown eyes 
I suppose I lost my head, 

For I whispered into that little ear, 
And Heaven knows what I said. 


“ Somehow my arm went around her waist— 

How could I have been so weak ? 

And then—of course ‘twas the fault of the moon— 
I believe I kissed her cheek. 

O fool that I was: I might have known 
That such rashness I'd repent— 

I have only just a thousand a year, 
And I hear she hasn't a cent. 


‘* She's pretty enough, but she'll never take 

A serious view of life; 

And that’s not just the sort of a girl 
That I'd care to have for a wife. 

Our walks and drives and talks on the rocks 
Are pleasant enough to remember. 

But they’ve got to come to a permanent end, 
For to-morrow's the first of September.” 


RHE. 


“Of course he is nice enough and that, 

Not handsome in the light, 

But his deep-blue eyes are like twin stars 
When seen in the gray of night. 

And he makes such pretty speeches, 
In a voice like a soft caress, 

And when he asked if I loved him, 
Why, of course I answered * Yes.’ 


‘But I’ve got to find some means of escape 

Just as soon as ever I can, 

For long before I had seen his face 
I was pledged to another man. 

I see there is but one thing to do 
(We leave before morning light), 

I will have to screw my courage up 
And confess it all to-night. 


‘“T suppose he will make an awful row— 

Poor fellow, I feel quite sad ; 

I wonder if it will break his heart, 
Or will merely make him mad ? 

But, then, a man who knows the world 
Should be prepared for such shocks; 

But oh, how heartily I wish 
I had never gone to those rocks !” 


WHY SIXTY SECONDS MAKE A MINUTE, 

Wuy is our hour divided into 60 minutes, each 
minute into 60 seconds, ete. ? Simply and golely 
(writes Max Muller) because in ancient Bavy- 
lonia there existed, by the side of the decimal 
system of notation, another system, the sexegesi- 
mal, which counted by sixties. Why that number 
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should have been chosen is clear enough, and it 
speaks well for the practical sense of those an- 
cient Babylonian merchants. There is no num- 
ber which has so many divisors as 60. The Baby- 
lonians divided the sun’s daily journey into 24 
parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each parasang or hour 
was subdivided into 60 minutes. A parasang is 
about a German mile, and Babylonian astron- 
omers compared the progress made by the sun 
during one hour at the time of the equinox to 
the progress made by a good walker during the 
same time, both accomplishing one parasang. 
The whole course of the sun during the 24 equi- 
noctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs, or 720 
stadia, or 360 degrees. This system was handed 
on to the Greeks, and Ilipparchus, the great 
Greek philosopher, who lived about 150 B.c., in- 
troduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptol- 
emy, who wrote about 150 a.D., and whose name 
still lives in that of the Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy, gave still wider currency to the Baby- 
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-lonian way of reckoning time. 
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Tt was carried 
along on the quiet stream of traditional know]- 
edge through the Middle Ages, and, strange to 
say, it sailed down safely over the Niagara of 
the French Revolution. For the French, when 
revolutionizing weights, measures, coins and 
dates, and subjecting all to the decimal system 
of reckoning, were induced by some unexplained 
motive to respect our clocks and watches, and 
allowed our dials to remain sexagesimal—that 
is to say, Babylonian—each hour consisting of 60 
minutes. 

Here we see again the wonderful coherence of 
the world, and how what we call knowledge is 
the result of an unbroken tradition of a teach- 
ing descending from father to son. Not more 
than about a hundred arms would reack from 
us to the builders of the palaces of Babylon, and 
enable us to shake hands with the founders of the 
oldest pyramids and to thank them foe what they 
have done for us. 


D- QUEEN. 


By JAN WINN. 


A FRIEND of M. Cherbuliez’s was once at the 
Buen Retiro in Madrid, when Isabella II., Queen 
of Spain, was brought there to see the lions. 
Poor, delicate little thing as she was in those days 
—she was hardly five years old—she was clothed 
in royal splendor, with flying feathers, lace and 
jewels; and as she drove up in a state coach, 
drawn by six horses, and surrounded by a squad- 
ron of guards, the Madrilefios uncovered and 
bowed before her as if she was something infi- 
nitely precious, almost divine. The little Queen, 
far from being discomposed by the attention lav- 
ished upon her, seemed to enjoy it, and clapped 
her hands and laughed with delight; evidently 
she was none the worse for the storms that had 
raged around her cradle. 

Even at five years old that child, with her eare- 
less, ringing laugh, had been the cause of no 
small amount of bloodshed. King Ferdinand, 
her father, had taken the precaution to annul the 
Salic Law as soon as he knew there was a prospect 
of his fourth wife bearing him a child ; so that, 
if it should prove a girl, it might still inherit his 
crown; and, on Octo oper 10th, 1830, when the 
tiny wailing infant was only a few minutes old, 
he exhibited it with proud exultation to his Min- 
isters, bidding them salute it as Princess of As- 
turias. Don Carlos, his brother, however, was 
not the man to resign his claims without a strug- 
gle; and, two years later, when Ferdinand was 
lying unconscious, dying it was thought, he sud- 
denly produced a decree, bearing the royal signa- 


ture, which deprived the Infanta of her title, and 
acknowledged his right to the throne. But the 
Queen-consort’s Neapolitan training stood her in 
good stead at that time; no sooner did she know 
of the existence of this deed than she summoned 
Martinez de la Rosa, the leader of the Liberal 
party, to the palace, and told him that if he and 
his followers would support her daughter’s claim, 
she, as Regent, would cordially consent to what- 
ever changes they might wish to make in the Con- 
stitution. And she kept her word, for, during 
the months the King lay helpless, she, with Rosa’s 
help, proved herself an ideal ruler. She pardoned 
all those—a. goodly number, we may be sure—who 
were in prison for political offenses; professed 
herself scandalized to find the universities were 
closed, and ordered them to be reopened ; and 
then, declaring that she desired the aid of her 
good subjects in her arduous task of governing, 
summoned the Cortes. Probably, when Ferdi- 
nand recovered consciousness, he was not a little 
startled by the changes Cristina had wrought ; 
but he had only time to declare Don Carlos’s 
deed a forgery, and to assist at the ceremony of 
the Cortes doing homage to the Princess Isabella, 
before death came to put an end to his perplex- 
ities. 

Both the Carlists and the Cristinos had for 
months been openly preparing for war; and, be- 
fore the King’s body was cold, the contest began. 
The Church, the peasantry and most of the no- 
bles favored despotism and Don Carlos; whilst 
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the middle classes, almost to s man, ranged them- 
selves on the side of Constitutionalism and Isa- 
bella. The baby-Queen was brought much to 
the fore in those early days, for her mother knew 
her very helplessness appealed with irrisistible 
force to the chivalry of the Spaniards. Unluck- 
ily for her, she had no general able to cope with 
Zumalacarragui, the Carlist leader, of whose mar- 


stop to the war for the time, at least. The next 
year, Zumalacarragui began again his sorties from 
his northern stronghold, but not with the same 
success as before ; for Don Carlos had joined his 
camp, and, as James Stuart in Scotland a cent- 
ury before, he had contrived, by his cold, mis- 
trustful demeanor, to extinguish the enthusiasm 
his general had kindled with such care. Zumala- 
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velous bravery and skill the wildest stories are 
still told in the Basque provinces. Cristina, al- 
though her forces were defeated in every engage- 
ment, continued the struggle with all the weap- 
ons her woman’s wit could forge. In 1834 she 
granted a liberal Constitution, but as it had been 
framed under the direction of Louis-Philippe, it 
did not add much to her popularity, and she was 
zlmost in despair when the cholera came to put a 


carragui was killed whilst fighting before Bilbao, 
and his place was taken by Cabrera, a gallant 
young soldier who merited a better fate than to 
be the leader of a losing cause. A desultory war- 
fare was kept up until 1840; but, although it was 
disfigured from time to time by ghastly, barbar- 
ous deeds—as when Espartero in cold blood shot 
a little five-year-old urchin, whom he dignified 
with the title of traitor—with the exception of the 
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campaign of 1839, it was for the last three vears 
little more than a mere guerre pour rire. The 
‘Spaniards, equally wearied of Don Carlos as of 
Cristina, continued fighting more for their own 
amusement and profit than with any thought of 
benefiting their parties. Upon one occasion, when 
Esyartero was pursuing a Carlist army under Ma- 
roto, the latter suddenly appeared in the enemy’s 
camp, and proposed that he and Espartero should 
throw with dice for victory. Espartero agreed, 
and won the throw. The next day, when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Maroto made a 
most touching speech, declaring that he could 
not, and would not, see Spaniards slay Spaniards, 
and ended by throwing himself into Espartero’s 
arms. The soldiers followed the example of their 
leaders, and then they all marched together to 
Madrid, singing songs of brotherly love. 

For some few years the only duty her sover- 
eignty imposed upon Isabella was to bow and 
wave her'little hand to her subjects as she drove 
amongst them ; but she was only nine when she 
was called upon to witness a stormy political con- 
iest; for she was sitting by her mother’s side 
when an uproarious crowd of Exaltos, as they 
called themselves, forced their way into the royal 
apartment, and compelled the Regent to restore 
the ideal Constitution of the Democrats, the one 
passed in 1812. The child was too accustomed 
to crowds and noise to be frightened at the scene, 
and smiled as happily as ever, whilst the Queen- 
mother was signing the decree that made her 
country, in reality if not in name, a republic. 
An hour later Cristina was tearing her hair with 
rage, for General Lebeau, with a French army, 
was at the gates of Madrid, and, if she had only 
known he was so near, she would have been torn 
by wild horses. as she expressed it, rather than 
have vielded to the Exaltos. 

Queen Isabella must have had her childish 
brain’ sorely confused by these sudden changes ; 
she must have been puzzled, too, to know why 
Mufioz. the good-looking private of the guards, 
should lounge about all day in her mother’s 
boudoir. 

But a great change in her life was at hand. In 
October, 1839, the news that Don Carlos, with a 
victorious army, was marching for Madrid spread 
consternation through the palace; and Queen 
Cristina with her children prepared for flight. 
But the Liberal party, in spite of its well-merited 
mistrust of the Regent, rallied loyally around the 
little Queen, and General Espartero, at the head 
of a small but enthusiastic army, marched against 
the Carliats and completely defeated them. But, 
little as she realized it at the time, this victory 
was as much a defeat for Cristina as for Don 
Carlos. Even whilst she was lavishing honors 
and rewards upon Espartero, he was quietly pre- 
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paring to take all power from her hands: and the 
dispute concerning the ‘‘fueros” gave him an 
opportunity for doing so. In 1840 the Basque 
provinces offered to acknowledge Isabella as Queen © 
upon condition that their ancient privileges, ** fu- 
eros,” were restored to them, and Espartero in- 
sisted that the executive should not only accept 
these terms, but loyally keep to them. To this, 
however, Cristina refused her consent; upon 
which Espartero told her he would dispense with 
it, and a violent scene ensued, during which 
Christina said to Espartero: ‘Je t’ai fait noble, 
comte, duc, grand d’Espagne, mais je n'ai jamais 
pu faire de toi un gentilhomme.” 

After that it was, of course, war to the death 
between the two; and Cristina fled for protection 
to O’Donnell, the commander of the forces in the 
north. Espartero, however, effectually check- 
mated her move by publishing the proofs of her 
secret marriage with Mufioz, and showing that, 
for years, she had been embezzling public money. 
Cristina, not daring, when this was known, to 
return to Madrid, resigned the Regency and left 
Spain. The little Queen and her sister, who had 
been left in Madrid—Hspartero had seen to that 
—were thus deprived of a mother's care ; no great 
loss, perhaps, in their case, although the life they 
were now condemned to lead in the great gloomy 
palace was none of the brightest or most whole- 
some, for neither the new Regent, nor Arguelles, 
the Queen’s guardian, troubled themselves about 
their royal charges. But Espartero’s rule was 
short: in 1843 O’Donnell raised a rebellion and 
defeated him. The question then arose who 
should be Regent ; and, as it was found impossi- 
ble to adjust the claims of the various candidates 
for that office, the Cortes determined to declare 
Isabella of age. 

Little wonder Europe looked on in dismay, for 
Isabella was only thirteen, and stepped as it were 
straight from the nursery to the throne. Since 
the fall of Cristina, Isabella had been kept in the 
background ; and, although her guardian knew 
that sooner or later she would be called upon to 
play an important part in European affairs, he 
had allowed her to grow up in a state of ignorance 
that would have called down the scowls of the 
school inspector upon any little third-standard 
child. In the pamphlet she published after her 
fall, she bitterly reproaches those who had had 
the care of her with their neglect ; and she had 
the right to do so; for surely it was in a great 
measure their fault that, upon the day she was 
supposed to take the reins of government into her 
hands, she knew absolutely nothing—not even 
the leading events—of the history of her own 
country ; and, what was worse, her reasoning fac- 
ulties were as undeveloped as when she waa born. 
She enjoyed thoroughly, as any other child would 
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have done, the pageants and ceremonies that fol- 
lowed. the declaration of her majority; not that 
even then her life was one of unallayed pleasure. 
She was: playing at royalty one afternoon, sur- 
rounded by her court. when Don Olozaga. who 
had replaced Arguelles, appeared and insisted 
upon seeing her alone. When her attendants 
were gone, he produced a decree for the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes and told her to sign it. Isa- 
bella had probably been warned against signing 
papers. unless presented by a Minister, for she 
refused; upon which Don Olozaga locked the 
door of her apartment, and, seizing her hands, 
declared that volens rolens she should sign the 
deeree. ‘The Queen's shrieks brought her ladies 
to the door, which, however, Olozaga did not open 
until he had obtained the signature he required. 

“Narvaez puta stop to scandals of this sort by 
taking all power into his own hands. He allowed 
the Queen-mother to return to Madrid upon con- 
dition of her undertaking not to interfere in State 
affairs. She established herself, with her three 
children and Mufioz, now Duke of Rianzarez and 
Grandee of Spain, in the royal palace, where, by 
adroit flattery and great demonstrations of affec- 
tion, she contrived to reduce the indolent, good- 
natured, pleasure-loving Isabella to a state of 
utter subserviency to her will. Cristina’s great 
object was to obtain money for her penniless 
second family, ‘and she was entirely unscrupulous 
az to the means she used. 

At this time. although Isabella, between Nar- 
vaez and Cristina, was in Spain a mere cipher, in 
Europe she was a personage of importance, and 
all the diplomatists of the day were knitting their 
brows and puzzling their brains to find for her a 
suitable husband. Louis-Philippe was determined 
that one of his sons should be King-consort of 
Spain, and dispatched the Dukes of Nemours and 
Aumale to try their luck in winning the favor of 
the Queen ; but England at once declared herself 
shocked at such outrageous grecdiness, and the 
young men were forced to retire. Narvaez fa- 
vored the Count of Trepani, but Louis-Philippe 
put a stop to that match, and forced the Minis- 
ter to resign. The Progresistas wished Isabella 
to marry a German prince; the Moderados a 
French 3 whilst the Ultramontanes held that one 
of her own cousins, x son of Don Carlos or of 
Dofia Louise-Charlotte, would be the most suit- 
able husband. Isabella was as wax in the skillful 
hands of her mother, and her mother was wholly 
under the influence of Louis-Philippe, who de- 
cided that the Queen should marry her cousin, 
Don Francis de Assis, on the same day that her 
sister, the heiress to the Crown, married his own 
son, the Duke of Montpensier; and before Eu- 
rope had time to remonstrate the two marriages 
were consummated. 
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Cristina could have given no more signal proof 
of her total lack of affection for her daughter 
than by marrying her to Don Francis, a man 
weak in body, still weaker in mind, and the most 
utterly worthless of all the prcfendus who had 
presented themselves. At the time of her mar- 
riage Isabella was just sixteen, an age when much 
might yet have been made of her if her husband 
had been one whom she could either love or re- 
spect; for, so far, at least, although she had 
given no indication of great ability or strength 
of character, her conduct had been without re- 
proach, But. once tied to a man whom she so 
thoroughly despised that she never even troubled 
to hide her contempt, she threw off all restraint. 
Narvaez had convinced her that, aa a constitu- 
tional sovereign, her power in the State was rig- 
idly limited, but she resolved that, in her own 
house, she would rule supreme. She exiled Don 
Francis without ceremony to a country residence. 
Cristina, who had lost all influence by bringing 
about the marriage, was given to understand that 
her interference would not be tolerated, and 
Queen Isabella, little more than a child in years 
though she was, threw herself into a course of 
reckless gayety that made the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope stand aghast. Well might Prince Metter- 
nich exclaim : ‘* La Reine Isabelle est la révolu- 
tion incarnée dans sa forme la plus dangereuse.”* 
She banished all etiquette from her court, and, 
turning night into the day, made it the scene of 
the wildest dissipation, while she openly showed 
her affection for General Serrano, the handsom- 
est man in Spain; and, when her Ministers re- 
monstrated, threw herself into the atms of the 
Progresistas. 

But violent fires soon burn out themselves ; the 
beau Serrano, who had assumed all the airs of a 
king, awoke one morning to find himself sup- 
planted in the Queen's favor by Colonel Gandara, 
and at the same time Narvaez and the Modera- 
dos seized power. Narvaez was the only one of her 
Ministers who understood the art of managing 
the Queen ; to the hour of his death he always 
treated her as a spoiled child, who must be hu- 
mored—nay, petted—but at the same time made 
to understand that there were certain limits be- 
yond which she would not be allowed to pass. 
Ambitious, and bent upon furthering his own 
schemes as he was, he served Isabella faithfully, 
ond was honestly sorry for her. With Queen 
Louisa for a grandmother, whether her grand- 
father was Godoy or King Charles ; the fawning, 
traitorous Ferdinand for a father; and the sen- 
sual, dishonest Cristina for a mother, what chance 
had she in life? Morally and intellectually she 
must have been born vitiated. Narvaez main- 
tained the wonder was, not that she should have 
inherited the vices of her ancestors, but rather 
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Until 1851 Queen 
Isabella was child- 


less, but in that 
year she had a 
daughter, whose 


birth, in spite of 
the sneers and sig- 
nificant glances of 
the Montpensiers, 
was hailed with joy 
by the populace. 
The following year 
she had another 
daughter ; and, in 
1857, a son, who 
later reigned as 
Alfonso XIL. 
After Narvaez’s 
influence was re- 
moved Isabella 
soon lapsed into 
her former courses ; 
a Camarilla of 
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that she should have so many good qualities 
which they certainly never possessed. He made 
short work with the more dissolute of her friends, 
but, recognizing that the age for miracles was 
past, he did not attempt to elevate her on to a 
pinnacle of extraordinary virtue. Perhaps he 
was afraid of the crash with which she might 
fall down; but he 
did insist—sternly, 
too—that outward 


worthless persons 
gathered around 
her, who, by underhand means, overturned Min- 
istry after Ministry, and, in the general confu- 
sion, Queen Cristina contrived to grasp a cer- 
tain amount of power, which shoe used to carry 
on a system of such barefaced pillage that tho 
whole population rose against her. Isabella was 
at the Escurial, twenty miles away, when she 


decency should be 


maintained at 


court. King 


Francis was sum- 
moned from his 
retreat, and told 
that he must take 
his place by his 
wife’s side when- 
ever she appeared 
in public, whilst 
the foreign am- 
bassadors were 
made to under- 
stand that, in 
future, the Queen 
would receive them 
upon appointed 
days, not in a 
dressing-gown and 
bedroom - slippers, 
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but with all due 
state and cere- 
mony. 


AT PAU, RESIDENCE OF QUEEN ISABELLA AFTER HER 
FLIGHT FROM SPAIN. 
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heard of the revolt; but, al- 
though her course lay through 
the midst of the insurgents, she 
hastened back to Madrid, where 
there were nearly 300 barricades 
in the streets, and men fighting 
hand io hand, Liberty, Honesty, 
Morality being the war-cry. She 
was received in sullen silence, and 
found that her mother had taken 
refuge in the royal palace, her 
own having been pillaged and 
burnt by the mob. A revolution 
seemed imminent, for an angry 
erowd demanding tho heads of 
Cristina and the Minister Luis 
surrounded the royal residence 
day and night, and Isabella’s name 
was hissed. Espartero, as the 
Queen knew, was the one man in 
whom the Spaniards had implicit 
faith ; she therefore appointed 
him Minister, with almost dicta- 
torial power, hoping that this 
measure would restore tranquil- 
lity. Toa certain extent it did ; 
but Espartero was by no means 
anxious to take office, and, be- 
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fore he would consent to do 
so, he sent General Salazar to 
the Queen to insist upon cer- 
tain conditions, amongst 
others the dismissal of the 
Camarilla. Salazar had evi- 
dently expected to find Isa- 
bella in the depth of despair, 
trembling for her throne, if 
not for her life; but she, 
more accustomed to insurrec- 
tion than he was, treated the 
whole affair as a huge joke, 
and laughed and chattered 
until the worthy man, whose 
morals were better than his 
manners, losing all patience 
at what he considered an ex- 
hibition of criminal levity, 
turned upon her and admin- 
istered a rebuke so _ sternly 
indignant that John Knox’s 
noted speech is mildly cour- 
teous by the side of it. Her 
open immorality, he said, was 
a disgrace not only to her 
sex, but her country. Callous 
as she was, this roused the 
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Queen, who angrily ordered him from her pres- 
ence, telling him that no one had ever dared to 
address such language to her before. Salazar 
replied, quietly, ‘I have no doubt of it; it is 
not often that truth is speken in this palace,” 
and held his ground. 

The Queen, realizing her helplessness, had a 
violent attack of hysterics, whereupon King 
Francis, who scems to have been hiding behind 
a curtain, suddenly appeared, not, however, to 
avenge the insult offered to his wife, but to sug- 
gest that it would be wise to postpone all further 
discussion until she was more calm. The gen- 
eral then retired, promising to return in the even- 
ing. Isabella declared that rather than accept 
aid from Espartero after this outrage she would 
abdicate. She even went so far as to summon 
Le Corps Diplomatique to receive the notification 
of her abdication. The French Ambassador was 
the first to arrive, and to him she told her tale, 
and declared her intention of leaving Madrid the 
next morning. Ife merely remarked : ‘“‘ Of course 
you will have to leave the Infanta behind.” 

Leave her child! (At that time she had only 
one.) She had never thought of that, and, as 
she declared with sobs, would rather be dragged 
through the streets than separated from her 
child. This being the case, it was an easy task 
to make her accept whatever conditions the pop- 
ular favorite chose to impose. Resolved not to 
do things by halves, with the childish reckless- 
ness which characterizes so many of her actions, 
she issued a manifesto, in which she declared 
her perfect sympathy upon every point with Es- 
partero; and, not content even with that piece 
of folly, she lavished compliments and praise 
npon her good Madrilefios for the gallantry with 
which they had fought. Did ever sovereign be- 
fore or since praise rebels for being rebels ? The 
people received her manifesto coldly ; but when 
she appeared upon the balcony of the palace with 
Espartero and O’Donnell, the rebel general, she 
was cheered. 

Cristina was still in the palace; indeed, if she 
had ventured to leave it her life wonld not have 
been worth five minutes’ purchase,*for the mob, 
although reconciled to Isabella, was by no means 
prepared to pardon her mother, and, at the 
Sancta Cristina, hung the whole city with black. 
Cristina’s presence was a source of continual dan- 
ger to Espartero, for the people insisted upon her 
being brought to trial, and to this he could not 
ask the Queen to consent. To calm the mob 
that was keeping watch over all the exits of the 
palace, he pledged his word that the Queen- 
mother should not leave Madrid furtively — an 
empty promise, sceing the lady declared, “I will 
leave Mfadrid as a queen, or I will remain there.” 
Later, when the excitement was somewhat al- 
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layed, he evaded his pledge by taking her out, 
not furtively, but publicly, surrounded by an 
army, he himself riding by her side. Espartero 
then set to work to dispatch the Camarilla: in . 
one day every servant in the palace, from the con- 
fidential friend to the kitchen- maid, was dis- 
missed. 

By this time Isabella was twenty -four—old 
enough to realize to the full the importance of 
her actions; yet, within a few months of this 


"revolt, she began to intrigue against the man who 


had saved her ; and, as if bent upon seeking com- 
pensation for her impotence as a sovereign by 
abusing her liberty as a wife, she made her court 
the scene of worse disorders even than before. 
Favorite followed favorite in quick succession 
(amongst them Emilio Arrieto, the composer, and 
Tirso Obregon, the singer), King Francis the 
while standing by as a placid spectator. In no 
other country in Europe would such conduct have 
been tolerated ; and, even in Spain, Isabella was, 
perhaps, the one woman able to win for it tolera- 
tion. For, strange to say, whilst other sovereigns 
were struggling so hard, and often in vain, to 
win the love of their people, this truly vagabond 
queen, whose whole course was a public scandal, 
was for years a popular idol. It is difficult to 
understand why the Spaniards, a proud, sensitive 
people, should have submitted so long to a ruler 
whom they could not respect ; her good-hearted, 
happy-go-lucky nature seemed to cast a charm 
over them. Ter total lack of reticence appealed 
to them ; they could follow so easily all the work- 
ings of her mind, whether, with childish petu- 
lency, she was reproaching her Ministers with 
betraying her, or confessing with remorse she had 
wronged them. If her sins were open, so was her 
repentance ; year by year, when Holy Week came 
round, this woman, who for the other fifty-one 
weeks had been outraging every law, human and 
divine, kneeled in church for the hour together, 
and with loud sobs and groans proclaimed her 
sorrow for the past, her resolution to make atone- 
ment in the future. Her subjects, seeing her 
sorrow, sorrowed too, and, when Easter Day ar- 
rived, were as convinced as she was that a new era 
in her life was at hand. a 

The Maundy Thursday ceremony never failed 
to win for her hearty adherents: she washed the 
fect of the beggars with such manifest zeal ; spoke 
to them such kindly loving words; served them 
with food as if she thought it a privilege to do so 3; 
and, at the close of the feast, cleared the table 
with a dexterity which showed her heart to be 
in her work. Her splendid robes—she always 
wore full court dress upon these occasions — 
seemed to enhance the touching humility of her 
attitude ; and, although the free-thinking part of 
the community scoffed at what they called the 
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popish mummery of the whole affair, that was 
not the feeling with which the bulk of the popu- 
lation regarded it. One year, while she was serv- 
ing at table, a diamond fell from her head-dress 
on to the plate of one.of the beggars: a dozen 
hands were stretched out to restore the jewel, but 
the Queen motioned to the man to keep it, re- 
marking, simply, ‘‘It has fallen to him by lot.” 
Her generosity was unbounded—it is not in her 
nature to say ‘“‘ No” to a beggar; whilst the one 
point upon which she made a firm stand against 
her Ministers was in insisting upon her right to 
exercise mercy, and the hardest struggle she ever 
had with them was «@ propos of a pardon granted 
at the request of Ristori. A queen has many 
chances of doing little gracious acts, and Isabella 
never failed to seize each one as it came in her 
way ; not, however, for the sake of winning pop- 
ularity, but simply to follow the bent of her own 
nature, which, as she showed only lately, is still 
unchanged, for she of all Paris was the first to 
remember that the murderer Prado’s wife needed 
help and comfort. 

It was to such acts as these that Isabella owed 
the burst of enthusiastic loyalty that so astonished 
Europe when Martin Marino attempted to stab 
her on the steps of the Otocha Church. The 
first words she uttered after she had received the 
wound were, ‘ My child, my Isabella !” (the In- 
fanta was with her) ; the next, ‘‘I don’t wish the 
man to be punished.” The citizens of Madrid, 
however, insisted upon Marino’s execution, and 
even burnt his body themselves-when the execu- 
tioner refused todo so. As the Queen drove in 
state to church to return thanks for her escape, 
the people embraced her horses-in the intensity 
of their enthusiasm. But an outburst of loyalty 
in Spain is always followed by-a-period of discon- 
tent, and, a very few months. later, the royal 
march was hissed in Madrid. The Spaniards 
certainly had just cause of complaint. Cristina 
returned again and again to Madrid, always-bring- 
ing mischief in her train. Another Camarilla 
had formed around the Queen, which plotted in- 
discriminately against whatever Minister was in 
power ; whilst the sovereign herself, as all the 
world could see, was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the ruling favorite of the day and Pére Cleret, 
her confessor. The army, too, was a dangerous 
element in the State, the generals in turn indulg- 
ing in pronunciamentos against any Minister they 
diapproved of, until playing at pronunciamentos 
became a favorite sport of the boys at Toledo— 
the arsenal of Spain—and the verv name of ‘‘a 
Spanish Minister” a jest in Europe. If a pro- 
nunciamento proved a failure, its author was 
promptly shot ; if a success, with equal prompt- 
itude he was complimented, rewarded, and made 
a Minister by Isabella, who, always maintaining 


her réle of constitutional monarch, signed with 
ostentation whatever decrees the successful rebel 
might desire, until the day when he in his turn 
fell before the pronunciamento of his rival. Es- 
partero had completely withdrawn from public 
life ; Narvaez and O’Donnell again and again re- 
placed each other as Minister, each being too 
powerful to allow the other to rule, but not 
powerful enough to rale himself. Meanwhile 
finances fell into a state of hopeless confusion, 
and business was at a stand-still. At length, in 
December, 1866, Narvaez, wearied of struggling 
in the face of so many obstacles to govern consti- 
tutionally, suddenly dissolved the Cortes, arrested 
one hundred and twenty-three members, and 
transported the president, Rosa, with thirty-five 
of his followers. The nation, feeling for the 
moment that despotism was preferable to an- 
archy, condoned the coup d’état, and for seven- 
teen months enjoyed peace. In November, 1867, 
however, O’Donnell died; and, as if he who had 
followed him always in office must do so now in 
death, Narvaez died five months later, and Don 
Gonzales Bravo was asked by the Queen to form 
a Ministry. 

A more unfortunate choice could not have been 
made ; Bravo was an absolutist of the narrowest 
type, and without any of the qualifications of a 
ruler. Being a civilian, the army regarded his 
appointment as an insult ; and he, instead of try. 
ing to rally the citizens to his side, irritated them 
by a series- of petty prosecutions. The Duke of 
Montpensier and his family were exiled becauso 
they were supposed to view the course of the ex- 
ecutive with critical eyes. Gil Blas—the Spanish 
Punch—was suspended for casually remarking 
that it preferred thin women to fat ones—this 
being construed into an insult to the Queen, who 
was decidedly emdonpoint ; and the ‘‘ Grande Du- 
chesse- de Gérolatein” was not allowed to be 
played in Madrid, lest the populace should dis-~ 
cover a resemblance between La Duchesse and 
the Queen. The Press Laws were enforced with 
unheard of vigor, freedom of discussion was pro- 
hibited, and, what touched the Madrilcfios: most 
of all, clerical bigotry was allowed to run ramp: 
ant. They had pardoned much to their Queen, 
they had allowed her court and life to be the 
scandal of Europe; but when they found she was 
plotting to restore to the Church its old prestige, 
its forfeited revenues, and the control of the edu- 
cation of their children, they felt the time had 
come for a change, not of Ministers, but of sover- 
eigns. <A pretext for ristvg is never lacking when 
required. Bravo issued a decree empowering 
mayors and governors of towns, upon their own 
responsibility, to exile for forty days all men 
whom they held to be dangerous, and, carrying 

ut the same theory, he himself seized the leading 
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military chiefs, and amongst them Marshal Ser- 
rano. The country rose against such senseless 
tyranny ; Gencral Prim hastened back from Lon- 
don to direct the popular movement, and Admiral 
Tapete and the navy joined the people. 

Isabella, with Marfori, her latest favorite, was 
staying at San Sebastian when the news of the 
revolt reached her. Thinking it was only an- 
other pronunciamento, she tried to pacify the 
people by dismissing Bravo and appointing Con- 
cha in his place. Concha’s first dispatch ought 
to have opened her eyes to the danger; he ad- 
vised her to return 
to Madrid at once, 
warning her at tho 
same time, how- 
ever, that if sho 
appeared with 
Marfori at her side 
he would not an- 
swer for the con- 
sequences. Divid- 
ed between tho 
desire of return- 
ing to Madrid and 
the dislike of leay- 
ing Marfori, she 
lingered at San 
Scbastian ina 
state bordering 
on distraction, ap- 
pealing to overy 
one —always ex- 
eepting her hus- 
band—whom ‘she 
met for advice. 
“Tf I could wear 
brecches,’’ she 
cried again and 
again, “I would 
return to my capi- 
tal at once.” In 
this she was 
wrong, for, if she 
had only known 
it, womanhood, 
as the present able Queen-regent has shown, is 
the surest weapon in Spain. The Spaniards are 
& long-suffering race, and, even at the eleventh 
hour, if she had trusted herself entirely to them 
and shown that, for their sake, she was willing to 
leave both favorite and confessor, they might 
have given her one last chance. But whilst she 
was hesitating her hour of grace passed, for Ser- 
rano defeated at Alcolea what few troops had 
remained faithful to her, and then she knew she 
must leave Spain. Flushed with weeping, her 
dress all in disorder, she crossed the French 
frontier, September 30th, 1868. 
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A VAGABOND QUEEN. 


Amongst the numerous royalties “in cxile” at 
Paris to-day, the dethroned Queen who bears ap- 
parently with the lightest heart the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the trials of maternal bereavement 
is the ex-Queen of Spain. Isabella of Bourbon 
(declares Lucy Hooper) is always jolly and genial 
and good-humored. She is very hospitable, and 
entertains a great deal, though in a comparatively 
small way, whenever she comes to Paris to stay 
for a time in her palace in the Avenue Kléber. 
Her white mules, their harness hung with scarlet 
tassels and gay with gilded ornaments, are as well 
known on the 
Avenuc des 
Champs-Elysées 
or in the Bois de 
Boulogne as the 
six famous grays 
of the Duke of 
Nassau uscd to 
be. She is very 
lavish with her 
gifts and her 
charities, dresses 
gorgeously, 
though in light 
colors that do not 
suit by any means 
her pondcrous 
embonpoint, and 
keeps up her littls 
flirtations with 
gentlemen of a 
rank inferior to 
her own down to 
the present day. 
The ex-sovereign 
used to be very 
much straitened 
for money, but 
when her son 
came to the throne 
he settled a hand- 
some income on 
his prodigal 
mamma. 

She used to go a great deal to the entertain- 
ments at the Palace of the Elysée, under the 
Presidency of Marshal MacMahon, to the infinite 
worriment of the republican lady guests, who 
were not allowed to sit down unless Queen Isa- 
bella chose to take a seat. But during the terms 
of office of Presidents Grévy and Carnot she has 
ceased to recognize socially the French Republic. 
She has surrounded kerself with a set of Span- 
iards who are very obnoxious to the present Gov- 
ernment of her native Jand, and so she is pre- 
vented, mildly but firmly, by the powers that be 
from ever returning to Spain. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GLEN- 

. CARRONS. 

By Lucy H. Hoover. 

Waar could it be? That there was a mystery 
the most intimate friends of the Glencarron fam- 
ily, nay, the members of the family themselves, 
were reluctantly forced to admit. Only three av 
people in all the world were ever acquainted with 4) as 
the secret at one time. One of these was the 
Earl of Glencarron himself. _The second was 
Viscount Rathmore, the eldest son, and the heir « wary sue opeNeD THE DOOR, THE IDIOT, ATTRACTED BY 


to the earldom. And the third was the head of THE NOISE, RAN FORWARD, GIBBERING AND SCREAMING.” 
Vol. XXX., No. 2—11. ; 
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the McTavish tamily, a race that had always been 
devoted to the Glencarrons, and whose antiquity 
equaled that of the aristocratic family whom they 
served. To the Mc'l'avishes was confided the 
care of the grim old ancestral seat in Scotland, 
Glencarron Castle, which was not affected as a 
place of residence by its owners, who much pre- 
ferred their English estate of Abbotsmere, or 
their town-houses in London or in Edinburgh. 
And the castle itself was well known to be the 
shrine of the family mystery. Whatever it was, 
whether ghost or household goblin, or damaging 
secret history, the Glencarrons had only to mount 
their horses and ride away from the frowning 
pile that reared its gray turrets against the cold 
northern sky to get away from it wholly. Or, 
rather, to leave it behind, for it was always there. 
The dark mist of the mystery hung abont the 
halls of Glencarron Castle, ready to envelop its 
owners as with a chilling cloud whenever they 
chanced to come there. And this the younger 
members of the family were very fond of doing in 
the shooting season, for the moors in the neigh- 
borhood were literally swarming with game. 
The strange part about the secret was that 
nobody had ever divulged it. It was always re- 
vealed to the heir of the family on his coming of 
age, and in like manner it was told to the eldest 
son and hope of the McTavishes. ‘Time and 
again had some wild young Viscount Rathmore 
sworn to his boon companions, or to the lady of 
his love, that, once he was admitted to the care of 
the family mystery, he would forthwith reveal 
the whole story. But none of them ever did. 
Gold and promises in plenty had been tried on 
the heads of the McTavish household, but never 
a one would consent to tell the tale. Indeed, the 
secret was said in itself to be so terrible as to per- 
force seal the lips of any person to whom it was 
revealed. A certain solemnity always accom- 
panied the admission of the young heir to par- 
ticipation in the knowledge of the family mys- 
tery. The day of his coming of age was spent at 
Glencarron Castle, and after the usual celebra- 
tion of the day by banquets to the tenantry, rural 
sports, etc., the Earl of Glencarron would sum- 
mon ihe viscount to a private conference, at 
which the story, whatever it might be, was told. 
It was said that more than one of the young men 
came forth from this initiation with a blanched 
and horror-stricken countenance, and was never 
known again to display the careless vivacity and 
gayety of disposition natural to unclouded youth. 
But this was probably an exaggeration due to the 
fact that the Glencarron family was by no means 
one addicted to much mirthfulness of visage or 
friskiness of behavior, being rather serious of as- 
pect and demeanor, as befitted the descendants 
of the Red Glencarron, who had followed after 
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Andrew Ker of Fauconside, when that ruffian 
pushed his way into the presence -chamber of 
Mary Stuart on the dire day of Rizzio’s murder, 
and had looked on approvingly when that cruel 
fanatic held 2 loaded pistol to the bosom of the 
Queen. , 

There was abundant room for mysteries and 
goblins and household demons in the vast expanse 
of the ancient castle. The huge pile. crowning 
a lofty eminence and stretching abroad its mass- 
ive walls and mighty wings like some colossal pet- 
rified bird of prey, half feudal keep and half a 
palace, might have lodged an army at need. The 
origin of the central and oldest part was lost in 
the mists of antiquity. The most modern part 
of the building, the south wing, had been built 
in the reign pf James IV., when Margaret Tudor, 
sister to Henry VIII., was Queen-consort of bon- 
nie Scotland. That mother of the royal race of 
England had, indeed, condescended to pass a 
night beneath its roof when on a progress with 
her husband through that monarch’s dominions, 
and had left behind her asa parting gift to her 
host a square of tapestry woven with « device of 
the red and white roses of England, entwined 
with the Scottish thistle. This carefully pre- 
served token of a royal visit and of royal favor. 
kept in a casket of antique carved oak, was some- 
times shown to visitors of especial distinction. 
This portion of the castle was that inhabited by 
the members of the family when any of them 
chanced to come to Glencarron. But the north 
wing and the main body of the edifice were closed 
up and deserted, being only kept in sufficient re- 
pair to hinder the whole building from falling 
into hopeless decay. The great banqueting-hall 
on the ground-floor had indeed been used at one 
time as an armory, 2 destination for which its size, 
shape and multitudinous windows had admirably 
fitted it. But a dreadful tragedy, which had 
taken place there in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, had caused the dismantlement of the 
hall and the removal of its contents to Abbots- 
mere. This history, which added a darker shade 
to the gloom enveloping the grim old castle. was 
as follows : 

The Countess of Glencarron of that day was 
young and romantic, and extremely proud of the 
family into which she had married. It was a 
love-match ; she was the daughter of 2 poor Irish 
peer, and her grace and beauty and winning ways 
had won the heart of the Earl of Glencarron. 
For some years the union proved childless, and 
when at last the happy pair rejoiced in the hopes 
of offspring, the countess declared that the heir 
of the Glencarrons should he born nowhere but 
in Glencarron Castle. As the event was to take 
place in the Summer, the physician to the young 
mother-expectant saw no harm in the gratifica- 
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tion of her wish, so the month of May saw the 
party established at the ancestral seat. Some 
three weeks after their arrival the countess mys- 
teriously disappeared from her apartments in the 
south wing. Search was made for her, and she 
was discovered lying in a swoon on the floor of 
the armory. From this state of insensibility she 
was only aroused to fall into a series of convul- 
sions. <A premature confinement was the result, 
and the poor lady never, rallied, and died from 
exhaustion when her infant was only a few hours 
old. Just before she breathed her last she sent 
all her attendants out of the room, and made 
some revelation to her husband. What that 
death-bed communication might have been was 
never known, but it was supposed to have been 
the history of the causes of the shock that had 
killed her. And that this shock was connected 
with the mystery of Glencarron Castle was gen- 
erally understood, and the tragic fate of the fair 
young wife and mother added an extra tinge of 
horror to the formless dread that hung about the 
deserted halls. 

There was, too, the legend of a secret room in 
the north wing, and many a merry party, estab- 
blished at the castle for the shooting-season, had 
tried to find out if the report were true. Once a 
group of gay young men had hit upon the expe- 
dient of going through the wing and of hanging 
a towel out of every window, to see if, from the 
exterior, they could discover any windows that 
they had been unable to reach. But the earl 
happened to discover what they were about be- 
fore their investigation was half completed, and 
his very unmistakable anger and disapprobation 
put a stop at once to the experiment. He was, 
indeed, and very naturally, peculiarly sensitive 
on the subject of the family mystery. It was 
his mother that had perished untimely in those 
grim halls in giving him birth. He had come 
into the world under the shadow of the secret, 
and that secret had clouded all the brightness of 
his life. He had married, and had lived happily 
with his wife. But his children had died, one 
after the other, in their infancy, till at the age 
of sixty-five he found himself, on the eve of the 
coming of age of his only and latest-born son, a 
widower with two children only, Lady Cecil Hay, 
who was in India with her husband, and the 
young Viscount Rathmore. 

The day before the twenty-first birthday of the 
heir was a perfect specimen of early Summer 
weather, balmy and bright, with a breath of fresh- 
ness in the soft, pure air. On the terrace, at the 
sunset hour, Lord Rathmore lingered to speak 
with his cousin, Lady Grace Lindesay, who, with 
her mother, had come to be present at the festiv- 
ities of the following day. 

“Stay, Grace !” cried the young man, seizing 
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the young girl's hand as she tried to glide past 
him. ‘* Will you not give me a moment of your 
time on this last day of wholly careless youth 
that remains to me? Remember that to-morrow 
I must learn the mysterious secret of our family, 
and I shrink from the ordeal. Help me, dear 
cousin, to forget it.” 

“It may not be as terrible as you fancy, Rob- 
ert,” murmured the young girl. 

“It must be dreadful, since in some way it 
cost my grandmother her life. And as long as 
my mother lived my father never would consent 
to her visiting Glencarron Castle. But be it 
what it may, I can endure it, if 7 

Ile paused, and Grace shot a sly glance at him 
from under her downcast lashes. 

“Tf only, Cousin CGrace—dear Cousin Grace— 
you will help me to sustain the burden! Will 
you come to lend the brightness of your nature 
to chase away the shadow ? Can you love me, 
Grace? Only say ‘Yes,’ and I shall go to the 
ordeal of to-morrow with so glad. a heart that 
the revelation of any secret, no matter how 
dreadful, will be powerless to sadden me.” 

She put one hand upon his shoulder, and 
looked into his face with her clear, steadfast 
eyes. 

«I shall be proud and happy, Robert, to aid 
you to bear whatever burden may be imposed 
upon you by destiny throughout your life.” 

“‘ Ah, Grace, I fear that I have been selfish in 
thus linking your bright existence to mine, thus 
strangely clouded in my early youth. But I can- 
not be brave and let you go.” 

“You could not now, even if you would,” 
whispered the young girl, a vivid crimson dying 
her cheek as she spoke. “ Your sorrows must 
be mine, Robert—and I would rather share them 
than partake of perfect joy with any one else.” 

That evening, at dinner, the family party, con- 
trary to custom on such occasions, was unusually 
gay. ‘The young lovers were overflowing with 
happiness, and if Lady Grace was shy and blushed 
more than she spoke, Lord Rathmore was undis- 
guisedly joyous. And the earl, too, seemed to 
have flung aside all care in his delight at his 
son’s betrothal. 

“The very match I should have chosen for 
him, Helen,” he remarked, aside, to his sister-in- 
law. ‘‘ Grace has just the strength of mind joined 
to brightness of nature that I desired to find in 
Robert’s wife. But he will start in life far differ- 
ently from what I'did. The family cloud is lift- 
ing—it may be lifted by to-morrow.” 

‘What do you mean, Glencarron 2” asked 
Lady Telen, in amazement. But the earl filled 
his glass and drank to the health of the future 
Earl and Countess, of Glencarron, and nothing 
more was said. 
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Early the next morning the earl summoned 
Lord Rathmore to the library. A solemn grav- 
ity sat upon his features. Turning to his son, 
and taking up a massive bunch of keys, he said: 

«My son, the hour has come for you to be in- 
itiated into the family mystery. Are you ready 
to endure steadfastly and in silence the burden of 
the secret ?” 

“‘T am ready,” made answer the young man, 
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the surprise of the young man, a sliding panel, 
the existence of which he had never even sus- 
pected, was pushed aside, and in the opening ap- 
peared the face of Sandy McTavish, grave with a 
gravity in which there was no sorrow, but rather 
a kind of exulting relief. 

‘I was waiting for ye, my lords,” said the old 
man. ‘It’s all right the noo—the cloud’s lifted 
—the Lord has seen fit to remove the curse.” 


SUMMER RESORTS AND WATERING-PLACES.— CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA.— SEE PAGE 166. 


with unshaken firmness, though he turned pale 
as he spoke. 

“*Then follow me.” 

The earl led the way through a long, arched 
corridor in the main building, and, unlocking a 
door at the end, he ushered his son into the dis- 
used rooms of the north wing. These he tray- 
ersed till the one that was apparently the last of 
the suite on the ground-floor was reached. To 


Lord Rathmore followed his father through 
the opening. He found himself in a low-vaulted 
room, with walls and roof of stone. Light and 
air were admitted through narrow openings be- 
tween the massive blocks of granite of which the 
outer walls were composed. <A vast fire - place, 
fenced in with an iron grating, occupied one side 
of the room; and at the other, on a low, broad 
bed, lay a lifeless human form, its outlines show- 
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ing beneath the sheet that was thrown 
over it. This sheet the earl drew back, 
saying only, as he did so; “‘ Rathmore, 
look here.” 

The sight thus revealed was unspeak- 
ably dreadful. The body was that of a 
short, thickset man, apparently in ex- 
treme old age, from the wizened and 
wrinkled condition of the countenance. 
From head to foot the corpse was cov- 
ered with large, flat scales, like those of 
a fish, of a glistening whitish yellow, 
the face being the only point left bare, 
even the forehead being encroached 
upon in one or two places. The with- 
ered face had neither eyes nor eyelids, 
the round, bony orbits starmg in hide- 
ous hollowness. 

There was a pause. Lord Rathmore 
gazed at the terrible thing in speechless 
horror. At last his father spoke : 

““You see before you the solution of 
the mystery kept inviolate for so many 
years. There lies the rightful Earl of 
Glencarron.” 

«© That hideous monster ? How can that be ?” 

«In the year 1798, the then Countess of Glen- 


carron gave birth in this castle to her first child 


—the horrible creature that you behold. It was 
smuggled from the room by the doctor, and the 
mother, like all the rest of the world, was per- 
suaded that the infant had died in the moment 
of its birth. It was confided to the care of the 


nurse, Isabella McTavish, whose fidelity and dis-- 


cretion were beyond all question. The wretched 
creature proved, as the physician had anticipated 
from the first, an idiot of the very lowest type, 


_ sae, poor mother was in the habit 
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less intelligent by far than a well-trained animal. 
This made the task of concealing his existence 
comparatively easy. Food and warmth and phys- 
ical care were all that he required, and he has 
been well tended throughout the long life that 
has lasted well on to the confines of a century, 
and which only terminated yesterday. Once only 
did he contrive to make his escape from this 
room. His attendant, on quitting him one day, 
incautiously left the sliding panel partially open. 
How, despite his blindness, he managed to dis- 
cover the fact and to profit by it, is more than 

can well be comprehended. 

But he did get out, and made 

his way to the armory. My 


of resorting to that room for 
the purpose of taking exercise 
when the state of the weather 
prevented her from leaving 
the house. On the fatal day 
of my birth she went there as 
usual, unfortunately unac- 
companied by my father, her 
constant companion. When 
she opened the door, the 
idiot, attracted by the noise, 
ran forward, gibbering and 
screaming, as was his wont 
when trying to attract atten- 
tion. The horror of the sight 
so suddenly presented to her 
proved more than her fragile 
constitution could endure. 
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She died that night, but before she breathed her 
last she confided to my father the cause of her 
fatal illness.” 

The earl paused, and drew the sheet again over 
the misshapen form before him. 

«This, Rathmore, is the secret that has weighed 
for nearly one hundred years past on every in- 
heritor of the title of Earl of Glencarron. It can 
never be told—the mystery of our family must 
remain a mystery still. But the curse has at last 
been taken away. To-day will be celebrated the 
first truly joyful coming of age of an heir to Glen- 
carron that has been known for many a long day. 
You and your bonnie Grace can come here to 
dwell, without feeling that beneath your roof is 
hidden a creature too dreadful for eyes to behold 

‘or for imagination to eudure—one, too, of whose 
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legal rights you are perforce the innocent usurper. 
Now come, let us go back to the sunshine and to 
the pleasant duties of our daily life. All things 
are provided for the Christian burial of this poor 
deformed clay, scarcely less soulless in these first 
hours of eternal repose than it has been during 
the years of its century-long existence.” 


Nore.—This imaginary solution of a well-known Scot- 
tish family mystery is literally founded on fact. The 
portrait and history of an infant born with the terrible 
disfigurement described above is to be found in certain 
English works on obstetrics in the chapter devoted to 
monsters. The child in question died in a few hours after 
its birth. It is described as having been of unusual size, 
and yelling horribly, while the aspect of its scale-covered 
body and of the red, hollow orbits without eyes or eye- 
lids that disfigured its countenance was said to be most 
appalling. L. H. H. 
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By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


WHEN the heated term comes round, when the 
“* dog-days ” are on, man needs little or no per- 
suasion to seek the shady country, the cool mount- 
ain or the refreshing and reverberating sea-shore. 
It is merely an act of nature in him to find pro- 
tection from the roastings of old Sol in Summer, 
as to fly to shelter from the peltings of old Boreas 
in Winter. Comfort and health, as well as fash- 
ion and amusement, conduce to his doing so, and 
it needs only the “ elements that clip us round 
about ” to tell him the precise moment for shak- 
ing off the dust of thickly populated cities. Only 
the fortunate minority, of course, can freely in- 
dulge in this pleasure-hunt ; but, although ‘the 
millions” are necessarily detained at home within 
brick-and-mortar confines, even for these there 
are some compensations in their immediate en- 
virons, through specially set-days for ‘‘ going into 
the country a-picnicking.” Certainly, Summer 
resorts are getting to be more frequented in all 
countries, owing to vastly increased facilities and 
accommodations of travel, and where. not many 
years ago, it was barely the privilege of the 
luxurious rich to take sea-baths and visit ‘the 
springs,” it is now within the most modest means 
to enjoy the same delights, and, accordingly, for 


an immense host of people everywhere regular 
Summer outings and vacations have become to be 
recognized and followed necessities. 

The number of Americans annually summering 
in Europe is steadily on the increase, and, far 
from there being any ground to complain of this 
fact, the whole country is to be congratulated on 
it. It is fortunate that so many can go, and in- 
deed regrettable that more cannot go. Europe 
being the great mother-land of civilization — 
whence the United States draws so much of its 
own share of the article—it follows necessarily that 
its inspection by inquiring Americans must be of 
incalculable service to them, and, through them, 
to the land of their birth. Grant that they dis- 
sipate and squander money abroad, pick up airs 
and bring back many silly fads and foolish no- 
tions, yet withal do they return home with en- 
larged minds and useful and valuable ideas : to 
the few the visit may mean little or nothing, but 
to the greater number it will remain as a precious 
acquisition. In Winter many cross the ocean to 
pass the gay season in the cities of France and 
Italy, but it is chiefly in Summer that the ‘great 
horde” go over to do the Continent’s wonderful 
cities, and at the same time to visit, as birds o£ 
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passage, the bathing-places and the springs. Not 
that the latter are superior to those of America 
in point of natural beauties and advantages, for 
they are not; but, being more selectly and aris- 
tocratically patronized, free from great, promis- 
cuous crowding, more artistically arranged and 
managed, their artificial attractions quite eclipse 
similar resorts on this side of the Atlantic, and 
insomuch show up to the stranger as novelties, 
amidst altogether novel accessories from their 
surroundings, besides. It is indeed a change of 
view and scenes, and hence pleasing to the New 
World traveler, who is as familiar with the mo- 
notonous sights and doings of American life as 
with his own counting-room or pocket - book. 
The European sea-baths and spas are largely 
supported by the governments, which supply 
them with money, soldiery, bands of music, and 
many other solid props. The money-making ele- 
ment, pure and simple, is not thrust prominently 
forward ; indeed, it is kept in the background, 
while the most distinguished of Europe’s celebri- 
ties, the fairest and gaudiest of her grandes dames, 
are on hand at these baths and spas, which are 
thus rendered so attractive. 

Of American Summer resorts, known to fame 
and hence more or less patronized, the list is long, 
bearing over a thousand names, all the way from 
insignificant “Ha-Ha” and ‘Fishing Creek,” 
to Saratoga and Newport. Like the law, which 
cares not for the smallest, this article wilt treat 
merely of those most prominent and interest- 
ing. There is no disputing about tastes, and 
fortunately there is a sufficient variety of these 
resorts to suit all tastes. 

Dwellers in the metropolis are located in con- 
venient reach of the resorta along the Atlantic 
Coast. Within a few minutes’ access are its two 
famous beaches—Coney Island and -Rockaway— 
which in tho height of the season can boast, like 
the newspapers, of ‘‘ the largest circulation in the 
world,” and the best part of their fame lies in the 
fact that the number of their frequenters in a 
single day goes over the hundred thousand. This 
popularity places them permanently on the demo- 
cratic ticket, and from their motley, lavish crowds 
much profit flows into the capacious pockets of an 
army of fakirs and other speculators. As curi- 
osities, both places are a success, but they are not 
precisely enjoyable owing to the hubbub and rush 
of the attending throngs. Both have been im- 
proved, and are well supplied with all the latest 
attractions for urban and rural merry-makers. 
Long Branch is not far off. It is popular, but 
has lost that distinction which it had in the days 
when General Grant was President and made it 
the Summer head-quarters of his Administration. 
Cabinet officers and distinguished generals then 
made its cottage and hotel life pretty lively, and, 
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as the centre of official life, many visitors flocked 
to it from all parts of the country. Now its pat- 
ronage is more of a local than a national char- 
acter. It is admirably situated on the shore of 
the Atlantic, and its long beach affords good 
facilities for bathing; these, and its easy access 
to the great cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
have recently contributed to its rapid growth. 
Besides the numerous and spacious hotels, it con- 
tains many elegant and costly cottages, a bank, 
five churches, fine drives and promenades. The 
principal avenue, the Beach Drive, on which are 
situated the leading hotels and cottages, runs 
along a bluff, beneath which is the beach; the 
park grounds are handsomely laid out in the 
English style ; the race-track is notorious, and an 
iron pier extending from the shore to deep water 
isa recent improvement. Within a few miles of 
Long Branch are the great Methodist resorts of 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, both beautifully 
improved, with avenues and promenades, and 
abounding in bathing, boating and fishing attrac- 
tions. Ocean Grove is run on the temperance 
plan, and its restrictions, especially on Sunday, 
gave rise to the growth of its offshoot, Asbury 
Park, where life is somewhat gayer. Both places 
have fine drives, and are thronged in Summer ; 
during the annual camp-meetings in August, 
Ocean Grove is full to overflowing, and comfort 
and quiet are left out of its precincts. 

Atlantic City is the popular resort of Philadel- 
phia, somewhat as Coney Island is of New York. 
It draws vast throngs from the neighboring city, 
and is also much frequented by people from Bal- 
timore and Washington, who visit it in excursion 
bands. The crack military companies of Wash- 
ington yearly pass their Summer vacation at At- 
lantic City, where their encampment and parades 
are features closely followed by all Washingto- 
nians, and, upon return of the military to the na- 
tional capital, they are received on their march 
along Pennsylvania Avenue with rockets, Bengal- 
lights and packed multitudes, of all ages, sexes 
and colors, just as if they were fresh victors in 
some bloody encounter with an enemy. The 
Washington citizens must have permanently de- 
cided in their minds that such a triple combina- 
tion as that of Bacchus, Venus and Neptune is an 
enemy fearful for young volunteer soldiery, for 
rejoicing over their safe return from such clutches 
is as fixed and stereotyped as the annual meeting 
of Congress itself. Atlantic City has assuredly 
blossomed out of late years, and its growth in- 
creases every season. The hotels and larger cot- 
tages are located on an island, just off the main- 
land, and the beach is a very fair one. The city 
proper has 8,000 inhabitants, and is laid out in 
broad and pleasant avenues ; but the surrounding 
country is flat, being occupied by far-stretching 
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salt-marshes, though boating and fishing in the year round, and, on festive days, runs up into the 
vicinity are excellent. The Quaker, or Phila- many-thousands, the average daily population in 
delphian, element predominates at this resort the the season reaching to 50,000—so many seekers 
of pleasure and popu- 
lar amusements, of 
which there is no 
lack. 

Really the best and 
most comfortable sea- 
bathing place in the 
country is at Cape 
May, which continues 
to deserve its old re- 
nown, though it does 
not now have it so 
widely acknowledged, 
owing to its compara- 
tive isolation and the 
uprising of many 
other gorgeously noisy 
places. Situated at 
the extreme southern 
point of New Jersey, 
it forms, with Cape 
Henelopen, in Dela- 
ware, the gate through 
which Delaware Bay 
enters the Atlantic 
Ocean. The beach is 
over five miles long, 
and. being firm and 
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hard, affords a superb drive. The bathing is un- 
rivaled, the surf being especially fine, and, as the 
water is less chilling than elsewhere on the coast, 
numbers of bathers are in it at all hours during 
the day, though there are regular hours for bath- 
ing. A long promenade extends on the water- 
front, and is usually thronged in the forenoon 
and late afternoon. Cape May was, before the 
war, a favorite resort for people of the Southern 
States, but it is now only patronized by Balti- 
moreans, Western people, and the fashionable so- 
ciety of Philadelphia, which gives a distinctive, 
not to say exclusive, tone to it. More sedate 
than Long Branch and Atlantic City, less formal 
than Newport, it has hit the happy mean between 
the two styles, and hence affords more real, com- 
fortable pleasure than can be had at any other 
watering-place along the entire coast. The ho- 
tels and cottages are built on a small area of 250 
acres, known as Cape Island from having been 
formerly separated by a creek from the main- 
land ; the town has six churches and 1,500 resi- 
dent inhabitants. The register of visitors is 
never a swelling one, even in the height of the 
season, for the resort is not of a popular kind, 
there are no attractions in the vicinity, and “ the 
Cape” is centred and securely anchored in itself. 
The New Jersey sea-coast is, on the whole, very 
highly favored with Summer resorts. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned, is Barnegat City beach, 
where the facilities for bathing, fishing, sailing 
and gunning are remarkably fine, not to speak 
of minor localities. 

Washington and Baltimore enjoy their sea- 
bathing on the Chesapeake Bay, which has nu- 
merous pleasure-points on its shore, chief among 
them being Bay Ridge, a very pretty locality for 
bathing and fishing and crabbing. Virginia has 
now two sea-side resorts that exclusively suffice to 
her own citizens, and are rapidly becoming favor- 
ably known to outsiders—viz., Old Point Com- 
fort and Virginia Beach. Old Point is within a 
hundred yards of Fortress Monroe, at the en- 
trance of Hampton Roads, and, since the con- 
struction of its new Hygeia Hotel, one of the 
finest in the world, it offers special attractions, 
and every facility for bathing. boating and fish- 
ing. The fortress, one of the largest, is itself 
an interesting sight, a curiosity, with its artillery- 
school, drills and open-air concerts. The cli- 
mate is delightful in Winter, and on this account 
the locality is frequented then by invalids, just as 
it is by pleasure-seekers and bathers in Summer. 
Within easy reach, by ride or sail, is the venera- 
ble town of Hampton, containing one of the old- 
est churches in the United States. Virginia 
Beach is eighteen miles from Norfolk, six south 
of Cape Henry, forming part of the ninety miles’ 
stretch of the most beautiful beach, and only 
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thirty miles from the Gulf Stream. It is a re- 
sort for health as well a3 pleasure, and in loth 
capacities it offers rare attractions that are an- 
nually being more availed of by the public at 
large. The sea supplies a great variety of oys- 
ters, fish, crabs, water-fowl, and the vicinity 
many amusements for the sportsman ; besides 
the bathing and accommodations of the locality 
itself, rowing, sailing and fishing in several ad- 
jacent bays, particularly in Lynnhaven Bay, so 
celebrated for the quality of its oysters, among 
the best of Virginia's many brands. Further 
down the coast, along by the shores of the Caro- 
linas, Florida, on into the Gulf, by Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas, there are many Summer 
bathing-places, but of purely local fame, perhaps 
the best known being those confined to the neigh- 
borhood of New Orleans, whose citizens delight 
in Biloxi, Pascagoula and Bay St. Louis, when 
the city’s pavements get uncomfortably warmed 
up by the Southern sun. If one slips over the 
isthmus around to the Pacific Coast, there, too, 
California stands in the enjoyment of several 
sea-side resorts, which are of an all-year-round 
character, and among them Coronado, Monterey, 
Santa Monica and Santa Barbara are the boasts 
of Californians, who, for the rest, are generally 
inclined to set much store by all the natural 
beauties and grandeurs of their favored State. 

Returning to the Atlantic side, the New En- 
gland coast looms up with many fine sea-resorts. 
Block Island has considerably increased its attrac- 
tions within recent years. Narragansett Pier has 
also become very well known, its reputation hav- 
ing been made since 1867, when its hotels were 
first put up. Now it bids fair to become very 
popular, as the beach is good, the surf light, and 
the absence of strong currents renders it entirely 
safe. The boating on the bay is delightful; the 
fishing, from the rocks or from boats, is excellent, 
and the neighboring country offers many pleasant 
drives and rambles. Newport, historical in its 
reputation, and now noted as the ultra formally 
fashionable bathing resort of the Union, is too 
well known save for bare mention. Run by all 
the elegance and don ton that newly made million- 
aires can confer, it is ‘“‘caviare to the millions,” 
except as passing on-lookers, for its unsurpassed 
natural beauties and advantages as a watering- 
place are monopolized by an exclusive set of 
extra wealthy people. The sea-resorts north of 
Newport, via Nahant and Nantucket, terminate 
with Bar Harbor, in Maine, rendered somewhat 
conspicuous of late through the conferences of 
Messrs. Blaine and Harrison, and diverse and 
sundry Congressional junketings. 

The mineral springs of the United States sur- 
pass, both in quality and quantity. those of Eu- 
rope. At their head, as being the oldest and 
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most widely known, stand those of Saratoga, 
though they are far from being the best. Sara- 
toga is now bereft of much of its pristine glory, 
for in the line of springs, as in most others in the 
country, competition has made itself keenly felt, 
and the favorite during one season is often sup- 
planted by another the next. Since the late war, 
few Southerners have summered at Saratoga, 
where they had previously been so long a domi- 
nant contribution, because too impoverished to 
indulge in the luxury of showing up with the 
proverbial Inggage required by the new and gor- 
geous hotels and caravansaries of the emblazoned 
village, and moreover a preference for their more 
modest home surroundings possessed them. Its 
support has latterly been drawn from the poli- 
ticians proper and rich Westerners and Eastern- 
ers, and, through this change in customers, its 
importance has been lessened, its tone lowered 
through abandonment for the greater social at- 
tractions of Newport and other select resorts. 
From Saratoga to Niagara Falls is but a step, and 
the Falls have made decided gains ; and especially 
since the State of New York acquired the ground 
for Niagara Park, appropriately dedicated to the 
world, the American side, graded and terraced, 
presents a most agreeable aspect to the beholder. 

Rich in varied natural beauties, the State of 
New York is pre-eminent in its springs, water- 
TYalls, lakes, forests and streams. The Judson, 
in its picturesque wealth, certainly surpasses the 
tame Rhine. Niagara is the world’s wonder, 
while its lovely lakes rival the fairest of Italy, 
and the Adirondacks quite eclipse the ‘ Black 
Forest” of Germany. Richfield Springs deserves 
all its celebrity and present fashionable vogue (and 
there are no less than seventeen springs at this 
locality) ; the accommodations are comfortable, 
the walks and drives, the boating and fishing, 
enjoyable, and the quiet village is but within a 
few miles’ drive of Cooperstown. Sharon Springs 
continue their repute as ‘‘the American Baden- 
Baden,” owing to their health - giving waters. 
Lakes Cayuga, Canandaigua, Chatauqua, Oneida, 
Mahonk, Saranac and Mahopac afford beautiful 
Summer resorts, hardly less so than those sup- 
plied by the more noted Lake George, charming 
as it is. — 

The Green Mountains, of Vermont, and the 
White Mountains, of New Hampshire (the latter 
having been dubbed ‘‘the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica”), with their charming scenery and superb 
views, such as Mount Washington’s summit yields, 
are always sure attractions for the Summer tour- 
ist. The Berkshire Hills also, in their pictur- 
esque charms, are dotted with many pleasant 
summering places, among them Lenox, which has 
oeen rendered, thanks to its pure air and mount- 
sin views, a favorite for fashionable folks from 
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Boston and the metropolis. Many sojourns of 
interest, and a wide field for excursionists, are 
afforded by upper Maine and Canada. In Penn- 
sylvania, scenery, climate and waters have com- 
bined to make Bedford and Cresson Springs, sit- 
uated on the summit of the Alleghanies, agreeable 
resorts for pleasure-seekers as well as invalids. A 
new locality for summering has come into vogue 
in Maryland, at Deer Park, as well through its 
own comfortable quiet surroundings, beautiful 
grounds, cottages and hotel, as through the recent 
residence there in midsummer of Presidents Cleve- 
land and Harrison. As his Summer home, Deer 
Park attracts the politicians and office-seekers, 
for whom a President must be, as they consider, 
always ‘‘ at home.” 

The most bounteously supplied of all the States 
in the item of “springs” is Virginia, which in- 
cludes under this head West Virginia, its youngest 
daughter. The ‘spring region” takes in one-third 
the State’s area, in which the springs, though 
not ‘as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” are yet 
very thickly strewn, in their variety of names 
closely akin. The most prominent only gather 
crowds of visitors, year in, year out. The Green- 
brier White Sulphur is the most noted, having a 
historical fame. At ‘“‘the White,” much that 
has entered into the history of the country was 
conceived and negotiated by the statesmen and 
leaders of the South, who were wont to congre- 
gate there in Summer long before the Civil War 
era, as indeed since. For two-thirds of this cent- 
ury the Southern planters have made it their 
favorite resort, and they still continue to go 
there, though not to a like extent and in like 
style as when it was their custom to travel by 
“* coach and six,” with outriders and a numerous 
black-and-tan livery. However, the patronage of 
“the White ” is perhaps greater now than ever 
before ; as life is cheaper, everybody takes ‘‘ the 
cars” and hies there in the season. It is well 
kept, is the home of elegant hospitality still, and 
the centre of Southern fashion and beauty. Next 
in rank to it come the Hot. the Warm, the Sweet, 
the Rawley (named after Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
extra-founder antedating Captain John Smith), 
the Red and Bath Alum. All these are regarded 
as tip-top in the quality of their mineral waters, 
and are very comfortable establishments, well 
patronized. Not far behind in merits are 
the Tlealing, Bedford, Berkeley, Blue Ridge, 
Sulphur, Blue Sulphur, Cold Sulphur, Yellow 
Sulphur, Fauquier White Sulphur, Coyner’s, 
Dagger’s, Grayson White Sulphur, Jordan’s, 
Capon, Montgomery White, Old Sweet, Stribling, 
Orkney, Red Sweet, Roanoke Red, Rockbridge 
Alum, Rockbridge Baths, Salt Sulphur, Shan- 
nondale, Sharon Alum, There are too many 
of them, however, for enumeration. At all of 
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these Virginia Springs the life led is quiet, or- 
derly, pleasant, of the most considerate charac- 
ter for all, free from anything like rushing and 
gushing, only the mineral waters being allowed 
to gush. The general tone of these Summer con- 
gregations is elevated, the manners all that could 
be desired on the score of courtesy and hospital- 
ity. In addition to her springs, Virginia has 
numerous Summer resorts in mountain and val- 
ley that are most inviting, and which all come 
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It was bought in 1881 by a company, who have 
beautified the railway-station with a spacious 
hotel, and erected all the other requisite accom- 
modations. Excursions from Washington, Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and Philadelphia are made to 
it throughout the Summer and Autumn. In the 
Natural Bridge, second only to Niagara as one 
of the grandest natural wonders of the country, 
Virginia possesses a Summer resort of exceedingly 
great merits, which are fast being recognized in 
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_ in for their share of custom. _The Cave of Luray, 
with its mysterious caverns, is a locality to which 
thousands flock in Summer. Every form known 
to similar subterraneous cavities is present at Lu- 
ray, with new and peculiar forms known only 
here, and geologists affirm that the whole goes 
back to one of those interesting periods of the 
globe named ‘the Tertiary.” The cave was ac- 
cidentally discovered in digging a hole, several 
years ago, by a professional cave-hunter, and it 
proved to be a pretty good find for a professional. 


and out of the State’s limits. It has been much 
improved in point of surrounding adornments 
and accommodations for sight-seers and sojourn- 
ers, ‘the new hotel being of the first-rate kind. 
The Natural Bridge lies at the extremity of a 
deep chasm, in which flows a little stream, across 
whose top, from brink to brink, there extends an 
enormous rocky stratum fashioned into a grace- 
ful arch. The bed of the stream is more than 
200 feet below the surface of the plain, and the 
sides of the chasm, at the bottom of which tke 
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water flows, are composed of solid rock, main- 
taining a position almost perpendicular. The 
middle of the arch is 40 feet in perpendicular 
thickness, which toward the sides regularly in- 
creases with a graceful curve as in an artificial 
structure. It is 60 feet wide, and its span is 
almost 90 feet. Across the top of the Bridge 
passes a public road. The most imposing view 


is from about 60 yards below the Bridge, close 
to the edge of the stream. On the abutments 
there are many names of persons who have 
climbed as high as they dared on the face of 
the precipice. Highest of all, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, was the name of George 
Washington, who, when a youth, ascended to a 
point never before reached ; but the Father of his 
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Country was surpassed—at least at this Bridge— 
in 1818, by a student of ‘‘ Washington College,” 
who climbed the whole length from bottom to 
top. Many hold that, when standing looking 
up to the arch, the portrait of Washington him- 
self, outlined distinctly by the rugged masses of 
the structure, can be seen, though the necessary 
focus and ‘sweep of vision, or coup d’eil, can 
alone convey the likeness to the eyes of the seek- 
ers, and, this not being attained, failure to see it 
causes no little disappointment. 

Nor is the country west of the Rocky Mount- 
zing without Summer resorts, which are there 
springing up with the rapidity characteristic of 
Western energy, and as if by magic. The Idaho, 
Colorado and Manitou Springs, situated among 
the lofty mountain ranges of Colorado, high up 
above the sea-level—the Idaho being 7,800 feet in 
the bracing air—are already famed for their flow 
ef hot and cold waters, and through increased 
accommodations are drawing visitors from all 
sections. The Geyser Springs of California also, 
a multitude of springs gushing out from rocks at 
the base of hills, whose sides smoke with heat 
from former volcanic action, and which are en- 
tirely bare of vegetation, are much resorted to. 
The scenery of the Yosemite Valley, in California, 
unsurpassed in sublimity and beanty by any other 
valley in the world, is truly a magnet that in 
Sammer draws numbers of visitors from all coun- 
tries. The Great Lakes, separating the Union 
from British America, furnish the most agreeable 
Summer resorts to citizens dwelling on their 
shores or in their vicinity, and they are very 
numerous. 

In European Summer resorts, the springs of 
Germany, the eea-baths of France and the 
mountains of Switzerland bear off the palm, 
though other Continental countries are not with- 
out them. France is over all famed for its sea- 
chore places, and besides it has some very attract- 
ive springs. The German springs are almost 
exclusively now the resort of invalids and bona- 
fide health-seekers, since the world of fashion 
end pleasure has given them the cold shoulder. 
Formerly, they were the gayest of the gay, quite 
cosmopolitan in character, but Bismarck’s wars 
and the setting up of his new empire changed 
everything radically in the old Fatherland, and 
completely knocked the bottom out of this cos- 
mopolitan patronage that was so freely bestowed 
on the German springs. In the first place, those 
essential customers, the French people, left them 
to a man, woman and child, and without the 
French and their accompanying attractions, the 
rest of the foreigners left also their ‘to-take- 
leave” cards upon the proprietors of the said 
springs; more especially were they so inclined, 
too, because Prince Bismarck became all at once, 
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on the achievement of his triumphs over France, 
highly moral, and saw fit to close up with his 
mailed hand all the gambling establishments 
which were the very life of Baden-Baden, Hom- 
burg, and of all the other fashionable springs. A 
result, in fact, occurred similar to what would 
happen at famous American resorts if some po- 
tentate should in a twinkling shut down abso- 
lutely on all drinking, except tea and coffee, milk 
and water. ‘The German places, bereft of their 
“« cassino ” privileges, fell into a complete state of 
innocuous desuetude, for along with their ‘hells ” 
went all their other amusements and the crowd. 
To-day they are open for invalids only, and are 
of a leaden dullness, relegated into the nursing of 
the native beer-drinkers and smokers of long por- 
celain pipes. Baden-Baden was synonymous with 
gavety on the Continent in Summer; now it is 
reduced to a handful of invalids who visit it to 
take the waters and to inspect the “big tun” at 
neighboring Heidelberg. Homburg suffers al- 
most to the closing point, and Wiesbaden has to 
put up with a few invalids. It is true, for the 
ailing, the German mineral waters have their old 
value, especially those at Carlsbad, which is Ger- 
man though outside the empire. Though at 
present extraordinarily uninteresting to visitors, 
the (terman resorts are very numerous, those on 
the Rhine and near the Rhine cities having re- 
markable natural beauties. Such places on the 
river as Bingen, Mannheim, Dusseldorf, Cologne, 
etc., are never without sight-seers. The interior 
small towns are pleasant Summer abodes, and the 
hill and dale and forest are roamed over by trav- 
elers on foot tours; though such tours are more 
generally indulged in by v‘sitors to Switzerland, 
the land of mountains, of wild scenery and cool- 
ing atmosphere. The Swiss lakes are never-fail- 
ing Summer resorts, and never-failing, too, in 
their unique charms. Zurich and Lucerne hold 
their own, and will continue doubtless to do so 
till the pangs of earthquake shake them out of 
existence. Italy and Spain are not Summer, but 
Winter, lands; yet, in both, along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, there are modest, primitive 
sea-bathing establishments, and both have springs 
patronized exclusively in a local way. The Italian 
baths of Lucca were once famous, but to-day they 
have dwindled down to the mere shadow of a 
name, frequented only by people in their re- 
stricted, immediate neighborhood. The Summer 
resorts of the Tyrol, Austrian and Italian, backed 
by the mighty Alps, enjoy an ever-increasing 
vogue, especially with English and Americans. 
And for the similar advantage of cooling atmos- 
phere, as well as for sport, the resorts of Sweden 
and Norway are now fashionable, as they are 
more accessible than at any former period. Rus- 
sians, all who can, take their Summer excursions 
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outside of the Czar’s domains, preferably in the 
more developed and civilized lands of the older 
monarchs. And the English abandon England, 
when the hot season comes around and Parlia- 
ment closes, for the Continent also. There are 
pleasant summering places in the United King- 
dom for boating, fishing and hunting, the High- 
lands of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, and 
sea-shore establishments, Ramsgate and Margate, 
attracting vast crowds; but the modern English- 
man likes to roam abroad in search of pastures 
new and fresh fields, being emphatically of Shake- 
speare’s opinion that ‘‘“home-staying youths have 
ever homely wits,” and so scatters himself over 
the wide world in the open Summer season. 

In France there is almost no end of summer- 
ing localities, the principal having a world-wide 
fame. For instance, Aix-les-Bains, in mountain- 
ous Savoy, was freshly heralded to the world last 
Spring, thanks to the visit there of Queen Vic- 
toria. But, though much patronized by royalty, 
Aix does not depend on it for its vogue, but on 
its own resources : its cassino—where gambling is 
allowed, as at Monaco—its splendid scenery, its 
mineral waters and baths, its balls and concerts, 
its elegant cosmopolitan visitors, and its standing 
as an all-year-round resort. The French springs 
at Biarritz and Plombiéres, where Napoleon and 
his court were wont to pass the gay seasons, are 
still in high favor. It was at Plombiéres that all 
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the recent great political changes in Kurope took 
their origin. The celebrated interview there be- 
tween Napoleon III. and Cavour brought about 
the war of 1859 against Austria and the conse- 
quent resurrection of Italy, and the still more 
consequent arrogance of that emperor to under- 
take the invasion of Mexico, whose failure led 
him to seek recuperation of his prestige at the 
hands of Prussia, vainly, as his bold move was 
chiefly instrumental in setting up Prince Bis- 
marck and establishing the German Empire. 
The sea-shore of France is fairly lined with sea- 
baths from Dunkirk to Brest, chief among them 
being Trouville, Boulogne and Dieppe. Tron- 
ville, picturesque and elegantly surrounded, with 
-a long stretch of firm golden sand before it, is 
the French “ sea-bathing city” par excellence of 
the fashionable world of Paris, and is so crowded 
often us to turn away guests. It has the attrac- 
tions of sea, country and Paris combined in one, 
and the combination is irresistible, not only for 
the natives, but for strangers as well. It is the 
place that sets sea-side fashions and toilets for 
Europe at large. The bathing is on the free-and- 
easy style allowed by Parisian custom, and the 
“boulevard: élégantes” attire themselves most 
fancifully to bathe or go fishing for mussels on 
‘“‘the Black Rocks,” and it is their chic, their 
peculiar styles of summering, that are all the gc 
at famous Trouville. 
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EpGarR WAKEMAN gives a poet’s description of 
sunrise, as viewed from Mount Etna, in one of 
his letters to the Chicago Jnter-Ocean: ‘‘The 
density of the darkness had given way. Through 
the murky gray the horizon-line of the Ionian 
Sea and the sky could be fairly traced. We left 
our little shelter and found solid footing in the 
crust of the crater’s edge where we could cling 
tightly to the flinty lobes, angles and ridges which 
some former action of the boiling lava had pro- 
vided. Hardly was this done before the stars 
were swept from sight and the entire sky had 
changed to a dark opaline hue. Then, as the first 
faint shimmerings of red quivered above the sea, 
as if to sweep the last vestige of night from the 
earth’s face, came such a blast of piercing wind 
as hurled showers of lava-grit whistling before it, 
tore great crusts of ice and lava from their places, 
and caused us to cling to each other and the ser- 
rated cone-edge for our very lives. It passed as 
quickly as it came, roaring across the Bosco to- 
ward Palermo. When we looked again, the east- 
ern sky was aflame ; the Ionian Sea, dimpled and 
rippled by the softer breezes of lesser altitude, a 


mass of tremulous purple; and the crests of the 
Calabrian Mountains of Lower Italy seemed emit- 
ting a sinuous stream of liquid fire. 

“€¢ Vivo !—acuto ! almost velled Balbino, as he 
lifted me bodily from my feet and whirled me 
squarely about so that I faced the west. ‘This is 
the momentto emmentissimo ? And so it was ‘the 
supreme moment.’ As I was whirled about, the 
last glimpse was of the first glories of the grandest 
sunrise human eyes can behold. The next instant 
my eyes rested upon equally as grand a scene, a 
curious and almost sublime effect in light and 
shade, probably one nowhere else visible upon the 
globe, owing to the non-existence elsewhere of 
like-combined conditions of altitude, contour and 
almost limitless expanse of panoramic background. 
To make this clear to the reader, it must be re- 
membered that Etna, standing near the centre of 
the eastern shore of the Island of Sicily, rises 
from a base, fully sixty miles in diameter, grad- 
ually and almost unbrokenly to the tremendous 
altitude in its crater of practically 11,000 feet. 
The first rays of the rising sun strike horizontally 
athwart this, but all is darkness beyond. Half 
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way across Sicily is thrown a shadow worth a 
year’s travel to see. Tender mists of gray and 
pearl and blue in countless valleys blend with 
this mighty sable wing, transforming it to a pur- 
ple as exquisite as the untouched film of the 
grape. ‘To its almost measureless point its edges 
are as clearly defined as those of a velvet fabric 
stretched upon a bed of green, and no artist’s 
brush will ever reveal such liquid streams of rose 
fading to flushing green, as, leaping and flashing 
along its lines, startle and amaze as though one 
had been granted a vision of light for an instant 
possessing the essence of life itself ! 

«‘From this brief and entrancing spectacle one 
involuntarily turns to the contemplation of the 
majestic cyclorama spread out to view. Where 
else can such a mighty reach of vision be found ? 
Three seas, the Italian, Ionian and the African, 
blend with the horizon, save where on the west, 
over one hundred miles away, stand the heights 
behind Palermo, and where to the north-east rise 
the Apulian Mountains in the narrow strip form- 
ing Southern Italy. With your glass you can see 
across the Isles of Lipari to the eternal fires of 
Stromboli, the ancients’*entrance to purgatory, 
while over one hundred and twenty-five miles to 


the south are discerned the outlines of Malta, 
where Calypso enslaved Odysseus, St. Paul was 
shipwrecked, and the British Empire, behind the 
most tremendous ramparts of our time, dominates 
the Mediterranean and holds the golden key to 
all the Orient. Nearer, the glistening roofs of 
more than one hundred cities and villages shim- 
mer in the morning sunlight, among the greatest 
of which are Aci Reale, Giarre, Messina, Ran- 
dazzo, Bronte, Aderno, Paterno, and classic Ca- 
tania and Syracuse. Nearer still, the vast rim of 
flowers, olive groves, vineyards. Above this, the 
lesser but still stupendous circle of green, where 
stand the massive oak, chestnut and ilex trees. 
Then, desolation, complete, horrid, hateful, un- 
speakable. From one’s feet, clearly traced to the 
farthest base-edge, lead great furrows of purply 
black, where the livid rivers ran, interspersed with 
lesser voleanic—but specks from where we stand 
—and awful gulfs miles in width, hundreds of feet 
in depth, and so indescribably blasted, cursed and 
lifeless that even Silence crouches shudderingly in 
their formless and hideous depths. This, the 
faintest hint of what one sees. No one can come 
with the power to reveal even this beggarly pro- 
portion of what is felt.” 
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By Mrs. NORA MARBLE. 


“THANK you, ma’am,” said the man, with an 
humble smile, as he handed back the empty plate 
and cup; ‘‘that tasted more like victuals than 
anything I’ve had for a long time. 

«No’m,” he continued, in answer to something 
he read in her eyes. ‘‘ No, it weren’t always so 
with me. The time was when I had a home, and 
wife and children. Ycs, a wifo and home and 
enildren,” he repeated, es though communing 
vith himself, after a pause. 

“Dead ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not dead ; only dead to me.” 


His poor faded eyes wandered from the sympa- 
thetic face before him, and fixed themselves upon 
a drooping willow which sought to mingle its 
weeping branches with the stream that bathed its 
feet. 

“Td like to rest under that myself,” said he, 
wistfully. ‘It would seem as if something would 
be weepin’ over me when I was gone—somethin’ 
a-droopin’ and pinin’ above me, even if I be an old 
tramp, you know, ma’am.” 

The woman lingered at the door, moved by the 
old man’s look and tone, and the poor creature 
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glad of a sympathetic ear, humbly asked if he 
might rest awhile upon the porch. 

‘“©You see, ma’am,” he went on, fingering at 
the faded silk handkerchief about his throat 
which did duty for collar and cravat, ‘there 
have to be some unfortunate ones on this earth, 
and I was picked out in the beginnin’ for one of 
them ’ere sort, I was. As far as I can judge 
from the Bible, there are some elected for happi- 
ness, and some contrariwise, even before they are 
born, ma’am.” 

The woman shook her head as if in dissent. 

««Maybe you never hev been cold and hungry 
and friendless.” he went on, in a dreary sort of 
monotone: ‘*maybe you was never left onto 
somebody’s door-step when you was a few hours 
old, with only a slip of paper, pinned onto a 
blanket, sayin, ‘Pray, be good to my child.’ 
Maybe you never knowed what it was to have 
no father, no mother, no name, no nothin’.” 

“No name ?” repeated the woman, half-smil- 
ingly. 

*“<Yes’m, no name but the first writ onto that 
slip—Pray. John Pray, at your service ;” and 
with a solemn air, ludicrous but for its humble 
beseechingness, he lifted his tattered old hat in an 
attempt at a Chesterfieldian bow. 

There was that in the old man’s aspect which 
forbade the woman from treating him as she gen- 
erally did men of his class, and so, loath to shut 
the door upon him, sho still lingered and listened. 

‘And you had a wife and home and chil- 
dren ?” she asked, mechanically. 

. The man put his hand in an inner pocket, and 
drew forth several photographs. : 

««That’s them,” said he, with forced calmness.; 
‘that’s them. I once wished I had had my pict- 


ure taken along with ’em, but now I’m glad [I 


didn’t, ma’am. I don’t care to know John Pray. 
as he looked then, and I'd feel ashamed, you 
know, fer him to look out of even a bit of paste- 
board onto me as I look now. That little one 
with the golden hair, ma’am ? Excuse me if I 
put ’em away agin, but the sight of ’em almost 
breaks my heart, you see; and yet it’s only them 
that keeps me from——” His voice died away 
here, as he looked sadly toward the willow. ‘I'd 
have no chance of meetin’ ’em somewheres else if 
I done that—somewheres where I’ll not be a man 
without a name, nor no home, nor no nothin ’!” 

The woman nodded her head. 

“In them days, when things went pretty 
smooth with me, ma’am, I didn’t think much of 
that other world, I didn’t; but now when I go to 
sleep a-hopin’ that I'll never wake up no more, 
why, it’s about the only place I think of. Work, 
did you say, ma’am ? See here,” and for the first 
time the woman noticed his left hand minus all 
the fingers but one. ‘It’s not many things I can 
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do since I had them eut off in a saw-mill,” he 
went on. ‘*No. I weren't a tramp co long as I 
had my two good hands, I weren't indeed.” 

“TI believe you,” said she, simply. 

«« Excuse me,” said he, after a pause, “I for- 
got. It was the one with the golden hair you 
asked about. Singular, ma’am, but she were the 
apple of my eve, and yet she were the one what 
brought on all my trouble. Why. I fairly wor- 
shiped her, I did. I would have been flayed alive 
to have spared her sufferin’, or her mother either, 
I would.” 

Something must have choked him just here, for 
he tugged at the handkerchief about his throzt 
with almost a frantic hand. 

«You'd like to know how she brought on my 
trouble? Well, I'd fike to tell you, seein’ as how 
talkin’ about ’em seems to draw ’em_ nearer. 
Well, ma’am, I weren’t no longer a very young 
man when I met my wife, and she weren’t no 
giddy thing, nuther. There was a look into her 
eves that drawed me to her right away; they 
looked as though they knowed what sufferin’ was, 
and seemed to be appealin’ to you like 2 wounded 
doe’s. She were shy too. very shy, as thongh 


. always wantin’ to hide herself, and it was ever so 


long before I could even hold her hand for one 
blessed minute. I had knocked around prett: 
considerable -in my day, ma’am, I had, and seen 
what people calls ‘life,’ so her shyness and back- 
wardness was what pleased me most, yon may be 
sure. Sho was different from all the others in 
that way,.and she kept mo a-fearin’ and a-hopin’, 
’stead of fightin’ her off, as I had always been 
forced to do with the others. I could sce, how- 
somever; that I was pleasing to her through all 
her shyness, and so I kept on a-pursuin’ of her, 
determined. sho was the only woman in the world 
for me. 

‘Ter name ? No, I don’t mind a-tellin’ you. Tt 
was. Missouri James—Zouri for short, you know. 

‘Well, ma’am, the time come when I could. 
pureue no longer. It was to run the quarry down 
or turn back, since I had a job of work offered 
that would take me way out into one of the Terri- 
tories. When I told her that, she looked into my 
eyes with the first happy smilo she had ever give 
me, and said : 

‘««And we would leave here saints after 
our marriage, I suppose f' 

«That very day,’ I answered, seeing as the 
thought was pleasing to her; ‘that very day, 
*Zouri,’ and I tried to draw her to me. 

“She didn’t shrink as she had always done, so 
I But enough, ma’am, about that,” he broke 
off, nervously. “‘ You can understand that before I 
left her she was pledged to me, and the day was set; 
and I went home a-staggerin’, almost blind, with 
happiness. Happiness!” 
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The woman felt a glow within her own heart at 
his tone, experiencing with him a thrill at such 
blissful recollections, at the same time recogniz- 
ing, ina dull sort of way, how near all common 
humanity must ever be in their affections, hopes 
and sorrows. 

‘© Yes’m,” he went on, ‘there was a laugh in 
my heart, and on my lips, and I felt somehow 
that God was smilin’ on me, and on ’Zouri, and 
on our union. 

“T could have wished she hadn't been so nerv- 
ous, a-startin’ every time a door opened sudden ; 
and even when she stood up before the minis- 
ter I could feel her frame a-trembling like a 
leaf. But I only loved her all the more, way 
down in my heart, and felt as though it would be 
the sweetest thing in life to guard such a timid 
creature from all its sorrows and troubles.” 

Great tears rolled down his cheeks, which he 
brushed away with his poor maimed hand. 

“‘ Well.” he continued, “she fluttered that way 
for a week or more, but away off in our Western 
home she began to get courage, and she was just 
the dearest, sweetest, lovingest little wife that a 
man ever had in this world. So when in time a 
baby boy come to our home I felt that—that—oh, 
well, ma’am, vou know, seein’ as you have children 
—yvou know how it seems that heaven has opened 
a little way, and you feel as if you weren’t good 
enough to accept that glimpse what has been 
given to you; but after awhile that feelin’ wears 
off, and it gets to bs only a baby that crows and 
babbles, and draws your steps homeward, no mat- 
ter how many calls there be in other directions.” 

The woman smiled, with a tender light upon 
brow and lip which transfigured her plain, heavy 
face. 

“¢ Well, ma’am, the boy looked like me, dark, 
and not overhandsome, and ’Zouri ‘lowed she was 
fonder of him for it; but I did long for a babe 
that would have its mother’s pansy-like eyes. and 
hair just like a sunbeam that had strayed and not 
been caught up by the sun again. ‘"Zouri had 
very peculiar-colored hair, ma’am, and the people 
out there got to call’n’ her Madonna, there was 
such a light about her head when the sun shone 
on it. 

“¢ Happiness *"— his eves, fixed upon the moy- 
ing clouds above, had a look of mild reproach in 
their watery depths. ‘‘ Why, there was enough 
happiness crowded into them few years as to give 
a man like me a fair understandin’ of what heaven 
might be like—there was, indeed, ma’am.” 

He paused for awhile with a questioning look 
in his suffering eyes, as though arraigning a 
Power which he felt to be behind that vapory 
veil, and then resumed: 

«Tt hed my wish, for a little girl baby came 
next, with hair and eyes just like her mother’s, 
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and it did seem as if nothing more was left for me 
to desire. I Joved her more than I ever did the 
boy, for she had not only the color of her moth- 
er’s eyes, but the same expression. ‘The only fear 
Thad in them days was the fear of losin’ that lit- 
tle one, and that was a constant dread. Ah, 
me !” 

The spasm of pain which contracted every mus- 
cle of his face told how his heart was wrung at 
the thought even now. 

“‘ Well, Pansy—we called the little one that on 
account af her purple-blue eyes—at four years 
was the most confidin’, lovin’ thing I ever see, 
and as sensible 2 young one as a child twice her 
age. The neighbors all loved her, and when 
she’d disappear for an hour or two, ‘Zouri weren’t 
never uneasy, knowin’ she was visitin’ next door 
er *cros3 the way, or maybe around the corner. 

“One day, when a-comin’ home from work, 
a-hurryin’ as I elways done, just to see that pre- 
cious golden head a-waitin’ for me at the door 
or window, I stopped all of a sudden, for I heard 
her voice as plain as could be, a-laughin’ ana 
prattlin’ in her own sweet way. 

There was no child in sight, as I could see ; 
but I stood still, and called her name, thinkin’ 
she'd ran out to me from somewheres. I called 
more’n once, but no Pansy answered; and so, 
smilin’ at the fancy, I went on, only Imrryin’ a 
little more. 

«¢« Where’s Pansy 2 says I, the first thing on 
enterin’ the house, hopin’ she’d hid behind the 
door or somewheres ; ‘ where’s my baby girl ” 

«At one of the neighbor’s, I reckon,’ said 
*Zouri, greetin’ me tenderly, as she always done. 
‘TI have missed her for an hour or more.’ 

“My heart sunk, for the place where I had 
imagined I heard her voice was a long way from 
our house, and in a street where we had no 
friends or even an acquaintance, and I fell to 
tremblin’, notwithstandin’? *Zouri reckoned onto 
my thoughts of Pansy bein’ the cause of bringin’ 
up the sound of her voice. 

«© At that moment one of the neighbor’s boys 
stopped before the door, and ’Zouri, makin’ ready 
to go out, asked him if he had seen Pansy. 

«©¢Yes’m,’ says he ; ‘I seed her sometime ago 
around the corner. A man had her in his arms, 
a-kissin’ of her and a-cryin’, almost, when she put 
her fat little arms around his neck.’ 

«© What sort of a-lookin’ man ? says I. 

«A big, dark, furreign - lookin’ feller,’ an- 
swered the boy. 

***Zouri caught her breath as though a dagger 
had been struck into her heart; but she didn’t 
cry out like some women would have done, only 
stood up as pale as a corpse, lookin’ as if she had 
been frozen with fright. 

“¢¢QOh, don’t Y said I, a-feelin’ that old rush of 
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tenderness at seein’ that look of fright into her 
eyes ; ‘don’t, “Zouri !’ 

“IT think, ma’am, the gates of heaven, what 
had been ajar fer so long, apparently, were shut 
to for some reason or “nother right then and 
there, so as no angel could come down to whisper 
one word of warnin’ to us poor mortals.” 

At which words, with an appealing gesture, he 
stretched forth his poor maimed hand as though 
guarding himself from a blow. The woman, stirred 
to the depths of her kindly heart, reached forward 
and laid her hand reassuringly upon his. 

‘*Thank you, ma’am,” said he, humbly. ‘If 
anything could break my heart now, it would be 
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just a look of grief and surprise, and somethin’ 
like joy, too, strugglin’ through it all. 

«**« What is it ? said I, seein’ her eyes were fixed 
not onto our little one, but onto the man ; ‘ what 
is it, Zouri *’ but somehow I stood apart, not 
touchin’ so much as her hand. Prattlin’ and 
laughin’, the child ascended the steps, hand in 
hand with her companion. 

“**« Mamma,’ cried she, as the man halted. upon 
the threshold, looking from Zouri to me, ‘ here’s 
somebody who knows ’oo.’ 

*©**Zouri then spoke the man, lookin’ and 
speakin’ as tender as I had ever done, ma’am. 
‘My “Zouri! . 
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kindness and such showin’ of sympathy. I hev 
seen animals in my day shed tears when a kind 
hand have bathed their wounds, and somehow I 
feels pretty much as a dog would ct your kind 
touch, ma’am—lI do, indeed.” 

Overcoming his emotion, he presently went on : 

“Well, that were the last time I ever held 
*Zouri in my arms to comfort or pacify—the very 
last ; for at that minute, through the open door, 
we seen our Pansy toddlin’ up the steps alongside 
of a tall, dark, bearded man. 

‘©T just breathed one prayer of thankfulness 
when I seen her golden head, and turned to 
ketch ’Zouri’s smile at the sight, too; but there 
was no smile onto her face, ma’am—no smile, but 


“‘Tt was for me to go pale now, and stand like 
one turned to stone. *Zouri, at the sound of his 
voice, trembled like a ship in a storm, and with- 
out ever lookin’ et me eaid: 

«** Robert !* 

«©¢ Yes,’ answered the man, taking her two 
hands in his and drawin’ her to him, ‘your 
Robert !” 

An indignant exclamation broke from his list- 
ener’s lips. 

The poor broken creature before her raised his 
hand entreatingly. 

“Don’t!” he said, huskily; ‘‘don’t say one 
word agin her, ma’am—not one word. In all 
these years of wanderin’ and gradual breakin’ up, 
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I hey had no thought of her save as bein’ sweet 
and good as it were possible for any woman to be. 
She were not to blame, ma’am. It were circum- 
stances that were to blame. That’s the way I 
have always looked at it, and that’s the way I 
shall look at it until I die.” 

‘ But,” said the woman, with « sharp ring in 
her voiee, ‘* but——” 

“I know,” interrupted the poor wreck, depre- 
catingly, ‘‘I know, ma’am, all you would say. I 
cin’t lived all these years not to know how hard a 
woman can be to one of her own sex what gets 
into trouble—I begs your pardon, ma’am, for 
sayin’ so; but when I tell you that ’Zouri had all 
unbeknownst to her family married this Robert 
Anderson, he bein’ poor, but both lovin’ each 
other, and how he went away pretty shortly, 
hopin’ to make a fortune in Californy, and how 


he didn’t get on even out there very well, and 
how lovin’ her so much he concluded it were a 
pity to have her future spoiled by such a good- 
for-nothin’ as he was, and how he got somebody 
to write as he was dead and buried, why 2 
He broke down here, and sobbed like a child. 
The woman’s brow unbent, and again she laid 
her hand upon that poor maimed one of his. 
“‘Yes’m, that was the way of it,” he continued 
after a minute’s silence. “Zouri, you see, felt 
somehow at times that he weren’t dead, but she 
was afraid to take any steps to find out, and when 
after several years had passed and she heard 
nothin’ more she felt if lie were alive he had give 
her up; and so about that time she met me and 
took a likin’, and her parents bein’ anxious for her 
to settle, why——” 
“* Yes,” said the woman, ‘* I understand !” 
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«And so, Robert Anderson in time pretty nigh 
forgot there was a woman bearin’ his name, and 
had only happened in our town that day—meanin’ 
to take the next train--when his eyes fell on our 
Pansy. Yes'm, it was our darling’s flower-like 
eves and golden hair what done it all. Tle scen 
*Zouri’s face at once, and all the old love rushed 
onto him, and when the child in answer told him 
her mother’s name, he couldn’t help but come and 
claim her, as was no more’n natural, ma’am,” he 
added, apologetically. 

«And she ?” queried the woman, the frown re- 
turning—‘‘ and she ?” 

“¢ Oh, she”—how hopeless the nates “she saw 
in him her first love, and when he called her name 
so tender and lovin’, and looked down into her 
eyes a3 he had done iu them happy days, why, she 
—she had no thoughts of nobody but her Robert, 
her—her—husband.” 

Tears filled the woman's eyes, but his were dry 
and hot. , 

“Yes'm, it weren’t my place no longer. She 
belonged to him, and so”—he fumbled at his 
neck - handkerchief again, as though it choked 
him—“ and so I took my hat and stole away, leavin’ 
the two suyin’ these things to one ‘nother, between 
their tears and kisses and smiies. [Lard to bear ? 
Yes’m. It come pretty nigh to killin’ me, it did 
indeed. There was that in the picture what 
turned the blood in my veins first to ice and then 
to fire, but I never blamed her, ma’am, not once, 
through all that miserable night, nor through all 
the miserable years what followed.” 

The woman broke into sobs. 

«But the children ?—your little Pansy ?” 

«© Yes'm, of course, there were the children,” he 
answered, wearily; ‘+ but I couldn’t take ’em away 
from their mother, cven if they had wanted to 
come, you know, which they didn’t, ma’am—which 
they really didn’t. DPansy took to the man from 
the first, and like all children, was as happy with 
iove from one souree as another. And so, ma’am, 
{ just wandered off, not carin’ much where, feelin’ 
as how for her sake I oughtn’t to be hangin’ 
round her home, even if it were to get a glimpse 
of my own children.” 

“Yes,” reflected the woman—* yes, it were bet- 
ter 50:”, 

«And then.” pursued the man, in a hopeless 
tone, ‘it were.down-hill pretty much all the time 
after that. ‘A-drinkin’ to drown sorrow, and 
thoughts of them I had lost. A-workin’ to-day ; 
movin’ on restless to-morrow. Yes’m, I’m some- 
how reminded all the time of that Joe what 
*Zouri were so fond of reaiin’ of—poor Joe, who 
Was always a-movin’ on.’? 

He had shuffled to his feet by this time, his 
eyes fixed wistfully upon the rippling stream and 
tie willow which shadowed its sparkling water. 
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“Yes always a-movin’ on,” he sighed, “without 
home, or love, or airy object on carth whatever.” 

Pity was kuocking at the woman’s heart, but 
she shook her head as though in answer. 

«¢Where—where are you going now 2” che fal- 
tered. 

**To the county poor-house, ma’am, now 
the nights be growin’ cool.” 

With a movement as near dignity as his forlorn 
state would permit, he proceeded to button the 
only remaining one upon his shabby coat. 

“T ain't many days to live,” he added. «<I 
have evidence of that by the weakness that makes 
it hard for me to travel; but I don’t shudder no 
more at the thought of dyin’ on a poor-house bed, 
ma‘am, nor from being buried into Potter's Field 1 
N'm, TH rest just as well there as anywheres ; 
only ”— his eyes sought the willow again —* I'd 
like to have somethin’ to bend over me, even if it 
weren't more’n a tree, you know. 

«Thank you, ma‘am !” Tfe touched his greasy 
hat, after placing the coin in his pocket. «Your 
tears “Il keep my heart warm long after that be 
spent—they will, indeed, ma’nm—they will, in- 
deed.” 

She stood motionless, and watched him as he 
went slowly down the path, and not until he had 
reached the highway did she turn into the house 
again. 

But that story of a broken life saddened many 
of her days, so that one morning, when she read 
of an old man whose dying head had pressed a 
pauper’s pillow; of an old man whose dying eyes 
had looked their last upon the picture of a golden- 
haired, pansy -ecyed little one; of an old man 
whose dying lips had lovingly murmured the 
name ‘’Zouri”—that day the tears she shed 
were thankful tears, and in spirit she journeyed 
to that lowly grave, in which—as che hoped, 
under the murmuring branches of a willow— 
rested the tramp, forever done with wearily 
‘moving on.” 
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Dame FortTune is as capricious with regard to 
‘‘man’s best friend,” the dog, as she is in her 
treatment of ourselves; at times she seems to 
form an alliance with fickle Fashion, and thus she 
insures a speedy execution of her decrees. There 
is a long list of discarded favorites: the black- 
and-tan was eclipsed by the pug, the setter was 
challenged by the pointer, the mastiif found a 
worthy conqucror in the Great Dane, and the New- 
foundland almost disappeared on the advent of 
the showy St. Bernard; but there is one breed 
which has, during long years of ups and downs 
of Dogdom, maintained the position Sir Philip 
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Sidney claimed for them, that of being * the 
lords ” of their species. 

The graceful and symmetrical greyhound, and 
dogs of that conformation, have undoubtedly held 
undisputed sway, and despite the claims of the 
beautiful, the useful, the intelligent, and hosts of 
other recommendations advanced, the now his- 
torical deer-hound was Sir Walter Scott's com- 
panion, the Barzoi is ‘still the favorite of the 
the Russian nobility, and the English greyhound 
was renowned throughout the world long before 
ocean greyhounds came upon the scene. 

The great Emperor Charlemagne had a peculiar 
way of distinguishing his canine favorites, and the 
privilege he conferred on one strain of the grey- 
hound tribe was that they might appear before 
him with their masters, and as a mark of this high 


honor these “lords of dogges” had their right 


paws closcly shaven. 

Tt is also recorded that ove of the Kings of 
India presented some dogs resembling the grey- 
hound to Alexander the Great, and it is probable 
that the Barzois of Russia are the descendants of 
these. In thet country, whero the distinetion be- 
tween the aristocracy and the peasantry is so 
marked, there is a corresponding difference in 
their ‘‘best friends.” The common Aftcharka 
has to tend the flocks, and keep the country: clear 
of wolves, which sometimes is quite a formidable 
task, making it necessary in some districts for the 
breeding and rearing of these dogs especially for 
that purpose ; hence they are really the Russian 
wolf-hound, and in fact the Aftcharka is the rough 
and ready, general utility, peasant’s dog. whilst the 
Barzoi is the aristocrat, kept at the palaces and 
residences of Emperor and noblemen, and at the 
head-quarters of some of the regiments. They are 
used for the coursing of ground gamce—foxes—and 
like all the dogs of this tribe, they are very courage- 
ous, and will chase and hold the wolf until the 
coursers come up and give the coup de grdec. The 
Emperor of Russia keeps a good number of these 
dogs at the Imperial kennel, and sometimes the 
members of the different embassies are entertained 
with an exhibition of the skill and speed of these 
animals. 

There are frequently scen dogs of the Barzoi 
conformation with smooth coats (Psovy Burzoi), 
similar to the English greyhound ; they are sup- 
posed to be the result of the mixture of the bluod 
of those two kinds, at some not far-distant date. 
Such dogs can easily be distinguished by slackness 
of couplings, straight shoulders and great height, 
which seem to be special characteristics of the 
greyhound of Russia, for the Barzoi is really 
such. 

The English greyhound has for many years 
been selected and bred for oblique shoulder- 
blades, short couplings, and moderate height and 
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weight, which are considered necessary for great 
fleetness. 

From the picture of Opromiote, compared with 
the other illustrations, this is clearly apparent. 

Opromiote is owned by I. 1. HW. Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and is the winner of the Gold Medal at 
Moscow. Ife is a magnificent speciman, with 
great vigor, specd and courage, and is considered 
by Prince Galitzine, the Chief of the Imperial 
Hunt, to be one of the finest specimens ever pro- 
duced. 

Ivan Romanoff, whose picture is given, is a fair 
specimen of the breed. He was successful at the 
American shows until Mr. William Wade, of Ful- 
ton, Pa., and some gentlemen of Pittsburgh, took 
them in hand. Ivan is a black-and-white, grace- 
ful dog, with a silky coat, but he is sadly deficient 
in expression, muscle and bone, so that a cotton 
tail, instead of a wolf, would form the most ap- 
propriate game for him. There is some charac- 
ter brought out in the picture of the head, which, 
in the reproduction of an instantaneous photo., 
on page 184, is capitally represented. The Barzois 
should be sturdy, resolute hounds, with bone and 
muscle in unison with the other characteristics of 
the English greyhound, the chief distinction be- 
tween them being that the English greyhound 
should have a short coat, whereas the Barzoi has 
along coat, which is generally lemon or orange, 
sometimes black markings on a white ground. 
In introducing these dogs into America a great 
deal of romance has been indulged in, and hence 
the names of Siberian, Russian and Circassian 
wolf -hound, and much talk of their wonderful 
powers. 

The Circassian wolf-hounds are very different 
in conformation, yet, like the Pyrenean dogs, they 
show evidence of a mixture of Barzoi blood. 
From the frequency of the representation of these 
dogs in hunting and rural scenes by Russian art- 
ists, it may be inferred that they are quite com- 
mon ; but this is not so, and, as will be seen in the 
large picture, they generally accompany the noble- 
men, and the peasantry rarely own them—which 
reminds us of England prior to the time of Crom- 
well, when the grevhound and coursing were only 
associated with the titled. 

The Scottish deer-hound has some historical re- 
nown, and his mention reminds one of the pict- 
ures of Sir Walter Scott and his favorite compan- 
ion; and with this comes recollections of thrill- 
ing and graphie scenes in which these dogs played 
apart. Although similar in contour to the Bar- 
zoi, still there are marked differences between 
these dogs. oth are shaggy in coat, but that of 
the Barzoi is somewhat woolly in texture, whereas 
the deer-hound’s cout has a coarse, hard, weather- 
resisting nature. There is also an indication of 
a development of those characteristics whicn 
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make the deer-hounds the dog 
par excellence for chasing the deer 
in the rough, hilly country from 
which they hail, and where both 
courage and strength are essen- 
tials. 

The specimen taken to illus- 
trate this breed is the renowned 
champion Chieftain, of Mr. J. E. 
Thayer’s noted kennel, from where 
youngsters have gone to the set- 
tlers and sportsmen of the West- 
ern and less settled States, and 
have invariably given a good ac- 
count of themselves, whatever 
game they have been tried on. 
Chieftain is indeed worthy of the 
name, for he is a model, as his 
numerous winnings in Great 
Britain and America testify. In 
the essential points he is a wonder. 
His shoulders are well placed and 
properly muscled ; they support a 
neck of unusual excellence, and a 
head of good length and power, 
which expresses the characteristic 
courage and boldness. The depth of chest and 
spring of ribs indicate both speed and endurance, 
and where power is got there is abundant evidence 
of capacity. The arch of loin, united with well- 
bent stifles and lower thighs—muscled and wide 
enough, and supported by strong hocks—these 
points are of the utmost importance in the con- 
formation of these rather rugged-looking but 
graceful hounds. The coat, too, is a very im- 
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portant point, and Chieftain is strong here, zs 
elsewhere. 

Ramona, Chieftain’s finest consort, is an Amer- 
ican-bred deer-hound of unusual merit, and a 
noted winner at the dog-shows. 

‘fo the English is due the credit of producing 
a greyhound peerless for fleetness, grace, beauty 
and symmetry, and the picture selected to illuc- 
trate these hounds is a sketch of the renowned 
Fullerton— 
twice winner of 
the English 
coursing Derby, 
the Waterloo 
Cup. Conspira- 
tor, a winner of 
English stakes 
and bench- 
show awards, 
and who is per- 
haps one of the 
best dogs in 
America to-day, 
is owned by 
New York gen- 
tlemen, whose 
kennel is known 
as ‘‘The Dev- 
on,” which in- 
cludes some 
superior speci- 
mens of ‘canine 
lords.” 
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Coursing hares with the greyhound is a na- 
tional sport in England, and ag Australia and 
other British colonies have introduced it with 
great success, and efforis are being made to make 
it more popular in America, it will be as well to 
look into the past of this great sport. Xenophon 
was a follower of Socrates, and was one of the 
finest writers, ablest politicians, bravest of sol- 
diers, wisest of philosophers and most virtuous 
citizens of ancient Greece ; and yet it is surpris- 
ing how accurate his knowledge was of hare- 
coursing, and how full his book is of information 
relating to the pursuit of the hare as sport. He 
breaks into enthusiasm in these lines: <‘‘ This 
animal is so pleasing, that whoever sees it, eitLer 
trailed or found, or pursued or taken, forgets 
everything else that he is most attached to.” 

_ Arrian, who was a military officer nnder the 
Emperor Hadrian and a follower of Epictetus, 
also wrote a book on coursing the hare, which 
must have been over 1,700 years ago. 

When Cromwell revolutionized things in En- 
gland, coursing was only permitted by the nobil- 
ity. and it was generally considered a royal sport. 
During the Commonwealth, and since that time, 
coursing has made rapid strides, until to-day it 
is s popular and national pastime and sport, so 
that in England during the Winter public meet- 
ings are of almost daily occurrence, and private 
gatherings are very numerous throughout En- 
gland, Scotland and Ireland. The result of the 
Waterloo Cup is cabled all over the world, and it 
is nearly as well known as the Derby, whilst 
mectings of note are Plumpton, Haydock, Gos- 
forth, Four Oaks and Kempton. 

One great reason for the popularity of this 
sport, and its growth with the democratic spirit 
in England, is the freedom from the many ob- 
jectionable practices and abuses of horse-racing 
and kindred sports, whilst coursing can always be 
enjoyed without its being necessary to leave home 
and duty’s post. It is strange that it has not be- 
come general near the large centres of population 
in the Eastern part of the States, where residents 
have to travel so far in order to get sport. This 
is hard to account for. In the West it has long 
been popular, and there are two clubs which give 
annual fixtures. 

It is not only a time-honored sport, but it is 
also a pastime which calls into play the epirit of 
true sportsmanship. love of fair play, good faith, 
keen competition, and other distinguishing qual- 
ities of our race. 

The games and sports of ancient (treece did 
much to mold the manhood of that great empire, 
and not until the finer qualities of their natures 
tubordinated the manlier and sporting propensi- 
ties did decay begin to present iteelf. ‘This love 
of sport will ever exist in self - regulated and 
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healthy communitic:, and hence opportunity 
should be provided for the indulgence of the 
natural bent. 

Iu the pursuit of coursing, knowledge is re- 
quired, in conjunction with skill, earnest devo- 
tion, judgment ; careful and prolonged training 
is necessary in order to thoroughly develop the 
hound’s powers and qualities ; whilst the breeder 
and trainer has to use discretion and attention 
searcely equaled by those who prefer to devote 
such talents to the thoroughbred horse. 

It ia singular that there has not been any great 
change in the system adopted in connection with 
coursing events since the time of the ancient 
Grecians, and the writings of those days can be 
readily understood by the votaries of coursing to- 
day. 

The National Coursing Club of England has 
an excellent set of rules regulating meetings, and 
they are generally adopted in America. It may 
be of interest to give the scale of points, which 
are as follows : 

VALUE OF POINTS. 


a. Speed.—Which shall be estimated os one, two or 
three pvints, according to the degree of superiority 
shown. (See definition @ below.) 

b. The Go-by.—Two points, or if gained on the outer 
circle, three points. 

¢. The Turn.—One point. 

a. The Wrench.—Half a point. 

c. The Hill.—Two points, or in a descending scale in 
proportion to the degree of merit displayed in that kill, 
which may be of no value. 

J. The Trip.—One point. 


DEFINITION 


a. In estimating the value of Specd to the hare, the Judge 
must take into account the several forms in which it may 
be displayed, viz.: 

J. Where in the run up a oleur lead is gained by one of 
the dogs, in which case one, two or three points may be 
given, according to the length of the lead apart from the 
score for a turn or wrench. In awarding these points, the 
Judge shall tuke into consideration the merit of a lead ob- 
tained by a dog which has lost ground at the start, either 
from being unsighted or from a bad slip, or which has 
had to run the outer circle. 

JT, When one greyhound leads the other so long as the 
hare rans straight, but loses the lead from her bending 
round decidedly in favor of the slower dog of her own ac- 
cord, in which case the one greyhound shall score one 
point for speed shown, and the other dog shall score one 
for first turn. 

I/I. Under no circumstances is speed without subse- 
quent work to be allowed to decide a course, except where 
great superiority is Fhown by one greyhound over another ~ 
in a long lend to covert. 

If a dog, after grinimg tho first six points, still keeps 
possession of the hare by superior speed, he shall have 
doable the prescribed allowance for the subsequent points 
made before h's opponent begins to score. 

b. The Go-by ia where one greyhound starts o clear 
length behind his opponent, and yet passes him in a 
straight run, and gets a clear length before him. 

c. The Turn is where the hare is brought round at not 
less than a right angle from her previous line. 


OF POINTS. 
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ad. The Wrench is where the hare is bent from her line 
at leas than a right angle ; but where she only leaves her 
line to suit herself, and not from the greyhound press- 
ing her, nothing is to be allowed. 

e. The Merit of a Kill must be estimated according to 
whether a greyhound, by his own superior dash and skill, 
bears the hare; whether he picks her up through any 
little accidental circumstances favoring him; or whether 
she is turned into his mouth, as it were, by the other 
greyhound. 

f. The Trip, or an unsuccessful effort to kill, is where 
the hare is thrown off her legs, or where a greyhound 
catches her but cannot hold her. 


An American Greyhound Club was organized 
at New York in February last, which will foster 
and encourage the sport, and by bringing the 
different coursing clubs within its influence much 
good may result. 

The officers of the Club embrace’ Kansas, Can- 
ada and the East, and the following Constitution 
has been adopted, which is somewhat similar to 
that of the National Ciub of England: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN GBEYHC«ND CLUB. 


Article I. The Club chall be known os the American 
Greyhound Club. 

Article IJ. The objects of the Club shall be to promote 
the breeding of greyhounds and to foster and encourage 
the time-honored sport and pastime of coursing. 

Article III. The officers of the Club shall consist of a 
President, three Vice-presidents, Treasurer and Secretary. 

Article 1V. The Governing Committee shall consist of 
the six officers of the Club, three uther members, and dele- 
gates from each of the Coursing Clubs recognized by the 
Club. Three members of this Committee shall constitute 
a quorum for the transiction of business. 

Article V. The officers of the Club and the Committee 
(excepting delegates) shall be elected annually by ballot 
at a meeting of the Club to be held at New York, notice of 
the same to be sent to each member, thirty days prior to, 
the date of the mecting, with a list of members in good 
standing. 

Article VT, Any member who has not paid his dues on 
or before December 1st of each year shall not have vot- 
ing power, and shall not be eligible to office. 


THE TIN-MINES OF 
By SAMUEL 
Tue Black Hills are situated about 850 miles 
nearly due west of Chicago. ‘They constitute the 
first mountain region reached in approaching the 
great Rocky Mountain range. ‘They are not a 
nart of the latter, but form a separate group. 
The boundary-line between South Dakota and 
Wyoming passes through the Black Ilills in such 
a way that they are properly described as being 
in the western part of South Dakota and the 
north-eastern part of Wyoming. 
The area of the Black Hills mountain country 
embracing the various features of the geological 
uplift has been estimated by Professor Jenny and 
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Article VII. Elections shall be made by vote of the 
Club without nominations, and the member receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be elected to the office 
under ballot. 

Article VIII. The membership shall be unlimited. 

Article IX. Each candidate for membership shall be 
proposed and seconded by a member of the Club. 

-l[rticle X, Candidates shall be elected by the Govern- 
ing Committee, three negative votes to cxclude. 

Article XT. Annual dues shall be &5, payable on July 
1st of euch year; any member failing to pay his dues on 
or before the date of the annual meeting shall be dropped 
from the roll of members. 

Article XJI. The rules regulating coursing meetings 
shall be those of the National Coursing Club of England, 
and shall be adopted by all coursing clubs recognized by 
the American Greyhound Club. 

Article XIII. Questions or matters in dispute may be 
brought before the American Greyhound Club for decis- 
ion, and such decision shall be final, unless within six 
months either party or club shall apply for a rehearing, 
on the ground that evidence will be adduced which was 
not procurable at the previous hearing. 

Article XIV. The Governing Committee shall appoint 
two of its members who, with the Secretary, shall be the 
keepers of the American Greyhound Stud Book. This 
Committee shall examine and advise upon pedigrees sub- 
mitted by the American or Canadian Kennel Clubs, and by 
recognized coursing clubs. 

Article XV. The Governing Committee shall have the 
power to use the surplus funds of the Club for the pur- 
pose of awards at Bench-shows recognized by the Ameri- 
can or Canadian Kennel Clubs, or to be competed for 
at coursing meetings of organized coursing clubs, pro- 
vided five or more members of such clubs are members of 
the American Greyhound Club. 

Article XVI, The Governing Committee may expel or 
suspend any member for misconduct, but such member 
may appeal to the Club, at a special meeting called for 
that purpose, provided his appeal is indorsed by at least 
four members in good standing. 

Article XVII. The Governing Committee shall have full 
power to decide upon all matters in dispute. or not pro- 
vided for by this Constitution ; it may also fill any vacan- 
cies that may occur in the Committee. 

. Article XVIII, This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-third yute of the Governing Comunittee. 


THE BLACK HILLS. 
Scott, M, E. 
Professor Newton at 6,000 square miles. Three- 
fourths of this area is in South Dakota, and the 
rest in Wyoming. The Rocky Mountain range 
is nearly 400 miles west of the section described. 
The geology of the Hiils has attracted the at- 
tention of many of the moet eminent geologists 
in the world. The formation shown by the up- 
lift is regarded as singular, and presents an epit- 
ome of the history of crestion. The strata of the 
earth’s crust seem to be exposed with a definite- 
ness rarely seen elsewhere. The Archean, the 
Potsdam or Cambrian, tne Carboniferous, the 
Triassic, the Jurassic, tae Cretaceous and the 
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OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


SCOTT'S ‘‘ FIRST FIND” TIN-MINE. 


Tertiary periods have their emphatic and indis- 
putable witnesses in the high and jagged mount- 
ain-peaks and all surrounding plaine. 

Thus it would seem that the alpha and omega 
of the earth’s creation, and all the letters between, 
furnish in this singular region the key to the 
book of Nature. 

The central peak of the group is Harney’s 
Peak, which is about 7,400 feet above the sea- 
level. It belongs to the Archean period, and is, 
in the language of Professor Newton, ‘‘a granitic 
nucleus.” Several other peaks of the same pe- 
riod stand near, and are associated with it under 
the name of the Harney range. From the gra- 
nitic nucleus due cast to the Cretaceous formation 
is twelve miles, while to the same formation due 
west is about thirty miles. The distance from 
the same point to the Cretaceous, north and 
south, is fifty miles in either direction. Within 
a radius of 300 miles of the Black Hills mount- 
ain region it is apparent that the entire area be- 
longs to the great general uplift. 


The Black Hilis mineral deposits are found for 
the most part in the Archean and Potsdam for- 
mations, although several excellent prospects hare 
been discovered in the Carboniferous. 

The great Homestake group of gold - mines, 
which produce annually $3,000,000 in gold bull- 
ion, is in the Archean. The Galena silver-mines 
are in the Potsdam, and several copper deposits 
of promise are in the Carboniferous. 

The mineral deposits of the Black Hills began 
to attract attention in 1874. As the section 
was then a part of the area embraced in the 
great Sioux Reservation, it was practically foz- 
bidden ground, and those daring spirits who ven- 
tured upon it in quest of gold did so at great 
peril. In 1876, however, one of those excite- 
ments which seem incident to new mining ro- 
gions broke out in connection with the Hills, 
and the pressure of population crowding into the 
mineral districts operated to secure the opening 
of the Black Hills region to settlement. The 
Indians, by treaty, ceded abort 5,000,000 acres of 
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the area, including the Black Hills, to the United 
States. The work of discovery, development and 
production has been going on in the mineral dis- 
tricts ever since, with increasing exertion and 
some startling results. In Jung, 1883, a discoy- 
ery was made in the Archean formation, in the 
vicinity of Harney’s Peak, which attracted wide 
attention, and now promises to result in great 
commercial advantage. This was the finding of 
black crystals of cassiterite, or the oxide of tin. 
Such a discovery would have possessed no special 
significance in itself if further investigations had 
not shown that great quantities of the samo ma- 
terial existed in 
that neighbor- 
hood. ‘Tin has 
been found in 
several parts of 
the Continent of 
North America, 
bet never until 
is discovery in 
the Black Hills 
was it found in 
commercial 
quantities. 

Tin isa metal 
which is called 
into requisition 
in the United 
States to a 
greater extent 
than in any 
other country 
in tho world. 
This is duc to 

‘the immense 
canning  inter- 
ests which have 
developed in 
connection with 
the agricultural, stock and orchard products of 
the country. The canning of vegetables, beef and 
fruits has become an industry of the very greatest 
magnitude. It iz estimated that the United 
States uses more than one-half of the tin product 
of the world. Yet the entire supply of this useful 
metal is derived from foreign sources, and at no 
time in history has a single mine containing tin 
been operated on this continent. 

The increasing importance of the tin interests 
may be easily conceived when a few statistics are 
presented. The aggregate importation of tin in 
1870 was valued at $9,671,759.22. Ten years 
Jater, or in 1880, the aggregate importation of 
tin was valued at $22,677,595.87. In 1889 the ag- 
gregate importation of tin was valued a: nearly 
830,000,000. In 1883 the tin industry consumed 
annually nearly 500,000 tons of pig-iron, probably 
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1,000,000 tons of coal, about 10,000 tons of tin, 
and large quantities of sulphuric acid, palm-oil 
and lead. ‘’he consumption of all these products 
was about thirty per centum larger in 1889. 

The principal foreign sources of the American 
tin supply at the present time are Great Britain, 
New South Wales and Queensland, in Australia, 
the Island of Tasmania, and the Straits of 
Malacca. 

The discoveries of large deposits of tin in the 
Black Tlills have attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to that section, and large in- 
vestments have recently been made, both by 


ETTA TIN-MILL, HARNEY MINING DISTRICT, PENNINGTON 
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American and English capitalists, in the new 
fields. 

The Harney Peak Tin Mining, Milling and 
Manufacturing Company was organized in New 
York city in 1884, for the purpose of purchasing 
and working the Black Hills tin deposits. 

At that time but few locations had been made, 
and but little was known as to the extent of 
the tin-bearing district. The rapid succession of 
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important discoveries, however, soon showed the 
managers of the new company that they must 
reorganize, with larger capital, if they expected 
to control the production of the stannic metal. in 
America. 

Many purchases of new claims were made, and 
very large sums of money expended for that pur- 
pose. But as fast as the enterprise of the com- 
pany was extended, the new district grew. In 
1889 the company came under the control of Lon- 
don and New York investors of large means, and 
organized under the name of the Harney Peak 
‘fm Mining, Milling and Manufacturing Company 
of New York and London; with a capital of 
$15,000,000. 

This company under its present management 
is now engaged in prospecting and developing its 
400 claims, with a view to determining their 
value, and producing tin in large quantities in a 
short time. Its principal operations are at Hill 
City, a camp which has grown up near its mines, 
and the prospective location of its mills and store- 
houses. It employs 300 men in its mines and 
other works, and claims that it will employ 
several thousand in a few years. 

Other companies, both American and English, 
are also in possession of extensive tin properties in 
this region, and employ a large number of men in 
sinking shafts and running tunnels, preparatory 
to active production. These are: The Dolphin 
Mining Company of St. Louis, Mo.; The Tin 
Mountain Company of Chicago, Ill.; The Stevens 
Tin Mining Company of Scranton, Pa.; The 
Empire State Tin Mining Company of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; The Glendale Tin Mining Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill.; The Harney City Tin Min- 
ing Company of Rapid City, 8. D.; The Black 
Hills Tin Mining Company of Hastings, Minn.; 
The Cleveland Tin Mining Company and the 
American Tin Mining Company of New York 
City. 

There are two distinct tin regions in the Black 
Hills; one is known as the Nigger Hill Tin 
District, and is situated partly in Wyoming and 
partly in South Dakota. It is in the northern 
part of the Black Hills uplift, about twenty miles 
from Deadwood. The area of this region is about 
four by six miles. 

The second district is situated entirely in the 
State of South Dakota, and is as remarkable for 
its extent as for the richness of its ores. Its loca- 
tion is in the southern and central part of the 
Black Hills uplift, and it circles around Harney’s 
Peak. It extends into and embraces a large por- 
tion of Pennington and Custer Counties. Its 
area is more than 170 square miles, and it consti- 
tutes a belt of mountains somewhat more than 42 
miles long and at least 4 miles wide. The oper- 
ations of all the companies engaged in tin-mining, 
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except those of the Cleveland and American Tin 
Mining Compunies, are carried on in this south- 
ern region. It is worth while also, in mentioning 
the principal features of the two regions, to 
observe that both are plentifully supplied with 
extensive forests of pine timber and -running 
streams of water, which are of great value in con- 
nection with mining. 

As suggested in the context, Cassiterite is the 
scientific name applied to the tin-oxide, or tin- 
stone. It occurs in the form of black crystals, 
varying in size from the smallest speck perceivable, 
in the ore to a solid mass weighing 23 pounds. It, 
is found in deposits, consisting of veins ‘between 
walls, and other solid formations, and as stream- 
tin, so called, in placer deposits, with gold. 

The cassiterite associations are albitic greieon, 
typical greison, albite, quartz and mica-schist. 
Several of the veins which carry tin also contain 
gold. Samples have been found which display 
free gold and cassiterite in close association. 
There is a long list of minerals which are found 
with tin, some of which are valnable. The most 
frequent are mica, tommeiine, beryl, graphite, 
spodumene, arsenopyrite, columbite, lepodolite, 
apatite, garnet, feldspar, ilmenite, triplite, cym- 
atolite, mundic, licbnerite, kaolin, and several 
others not yet determined. 

The veing vary in width from one foot to more 
than 300. Their length is from a few yards to 
five miles. The outcrop of all the veins is from 
a few feet to more than 150 feet above ground. 
The apex of the Brown Tin Lode. is 150 fect 
above the waters in Iron Creek, at its base. Thig 
immense outcrop is nearly 300 feet in length and 
65 in width. It is estimated to contain 200,000 
tons of ore above the ground, and the quantity 
below is of course unknown. ‘The character of 
the ore of this lode is albite, and it is thought 
that the entire mass of the outcrop will yield 
more than two per cent. in cassiterite. The tin- 
stone is very fine, and resembles black powder 
strewn thickly through the rock. The longest 
lode known in the world is five miles in extent, 
It is situated in Harney Mining District, in Pen- 
nington County, Black Hille. The lode is called 
the ‘‘ Margaret,” from the mineral location bear- 
ing that name, which is believed to be the richest 
of its discoveries, and which occupies a position 
very near the centre. The width. of this exten- 
sive lode varies from one foot, in the “ Margaret 
Number Two,” to over 300 feet in width, about 
half a mile from that point in the Tm Hill Lode. 

The number of locations bearing tm which have 
been made in the two counties of Custer -and 
Pennington is 7,000, as may be seen by examin- 
ing the records it the offices of the Registers of 
Deeds at the several county-seats. Of these lo- 
cations, the most remarkable for the richness of 
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the ore is the ‘First Find,” situated in Sun- 
day Gulch, in the so-called oe Calk District, in 
Pennington County. This location i3 about two 
and a half miles from Ilarney’s Peak, and is the 
nearest of all the ore bodies yet discovered to 
that mountain. The average yield of its cassit- 
erito, or tin-stone, to the ton of stuff is estimated 
at four and two-tenths per centum, or 82 pounds. 
At the point of discovery. the crystals of cassiter- 
ite are about the sizo of onion-secds, and at the 
western extremity of the lode, 700 feet from the 
discovery, they occur the size of plums. 

The mills which have already been established 
for the working of the tin ores are the Etta and 
the Glendale. The former is the property of the 
Harney Peak Tin Mining and Milling Company, 
and was erected in the Winter of 1885. Its loca- 
tion is near Harney City, in Pennington County, 
at the ‘Etta Mine.” The capacity is 200 tons 
daily. At present’ the mill is not in operation, 
nor has it been sinee the first run was made in 
1886. In the Spring of that year 400 tons of ore 
were reduced by its machinery, and 15 tons of 
cassiterite were cleaned up. Then the mill was 
shut down, and general discouragement resulted 
among tin prospectors. Shortly after, however, 
the owners of the mill began buying up tin loca- 
tions, and in spite of the fact that they seem to 
have sought to depress the spirits of owners, they 
- have expended several hundred thousand dollars 
in securing possession of them. They have also 
cent out to the world considerable information 
which was plainly calculated to produee the er- 
roneous impression that the tin deposits were 
under their exclusive control, when the fact is 
that they own but 400 of the 7.000 claims. 

The ‘Glendale Misi” is owned by the Glendale 
Tin Mining Company of Chicago. ‘his mill is 
located near Hayward, and is in constant opera- 
tion. It has the credit of placing the first Amer- 
tean tin on the market. and makes shipments to 
Chicago regularly. The mill is @ small ono of 
thirty tons daily capacity, but the company is so 
well satisfied with the results obtained that a 
large plant will be established this Summer. The 
Glendale Company deserves the applause of Amer- 
icans more, perhaps, than any of those which 
have commenced the production of tin in the 
new fields. It is an American company, backed 
by American capital. and is intent upon the de- 
velopment of a great industry, without using any 
of the trickery which is attributed to some of its 
foreign competitors. Its activity has discouraged 
the bearish movements of those who seek to se- 
cure a monopoly of the district by shutting down 
the mines end securing valuable properties for a 
mere pittance. It has forced the large propric- 
tors to push their exploitations with rapidity, so 
that it may eacely be said that in s fow months a 
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large quantity of the stannic metal will be offered 
to supply, from Americen sources, the great 
American demand. 

The tin deposits of the Black Hills have a spe- 
cial value, by reason of the cheapness with which 
it is believed they can be worked. The ore is 
comparatively near the surface, as is shown by 
the facts stated in connection with the Brown 
Tin Lode. In Cornwall the workings are con- 
ducted at a depth of 2,500 feet. The average 
yield of tin-stone in the Black Hills, as before 
stated, is about two per cent. to the ton of stuff, 
and a much higher average can he reached by re- 
jecting all ores which run less than one per cent. 
The average Cornish yield is less than one and a 
quarter per cent. of metallic tin to the ton of stuff. 
The results of experiments made with tin in the 
Dakota School of Mines, at Rapid City, 8. D., show 
that the cost of producing the metal and prepar- 
ing it for use in the Black Ifills is $2.15 a ton, 
as against $4.44 in Cornwall. 

The figures given are as follows: Cost of min- 
ing and treating 2,000 pounds of tin ore in South 
Dakota — Mining. $1; concentrating, 40 cents ; 
smelting, 39 cents; incidental, 26 cents. Cost 
of the same in Cornwall—Mining, 82.14: con- 
centrating, $1.25 3; smelting, 39 cents; incidental, 
26 cents; royalty, 40 cents. The greater expense 
of concentrating in Cornwail is due to the fact 
that the ores of that country contain elements of 
impurity, such as wolfram, arsenic and bismuth. 


“It is not to be doubted that the Black Hills arti- 


ele is the purest in the world. 

The present method of treating the tin ore is 
quite simple. In separating the tin-stone from 
the gangue, the ore ia passed through an ordinary 
rock-crusher, and then is run through a coarse 
screen which detains the large flakes of mica. It 
is then passed through another rock-crusher, whicl: 
pulverizes the ore to about tho size of peas. An- 
other and finer screen is then employed, which 
detains all the mica except small particles which 
escape through the meshes. The ore thus reduced 
is sent through a set of Cornish rolls, by which 
it ig reduced again, so that the coarsest particles 
remaining are somewhat larger than coarse sand, 
Once more it is subjected to the sereening process 
and separated into three sizes, which are then 
passed on to jigs. These last are three in num- 
ber, and of three different degrecs of fineness. 
The finest size of ore particles passes through the 
first of these jigs, the second size through the 
second jig, and the third and coarsest through 
the Jast. Having thus reduced and partially sep- 
arated, a frue vanner, or other good concentrator, 
is used to free the oro as far as possible from 
every particle of the gangue. The complete sep- 
aration of the cassiterite from the gangue is de- 
sirable in order to increase the yield of metallic 
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tin. This having been accomplished as far as 
possible, the concentrates are dried and sent to 
the smelters, where they are run into bars, and 
become in that form a finished article of com- 
merce. 

So much for what seems to be the most remark- 
able mineral discovery on this continent since the 
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discovery of gold in California. It cannot be de- 
nied that a great future awaits the Black Hills, 
where this useful metal is found. It is singular 
that nowhere else on this continent has tin ever 
been found in paying quantities, and it will, 
doubtless, surprise many of the users of tin-ware 
to learn that the white metal with which they are 
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quite familiar is found in few places in the world. 
Great activity in the new tin-fields prevails ; and 
while they have been in the first stages of devel- 
opment many bright and brisk cities have grown 
up among them. Of these, Rapid City is the larg- 
est, and its population is numbered at about 
5,000. It has brick, stone and frame buildings ; 
large stores, contain- 
ing enormous stocks of 
goods; street railways, 
electric lights, water- 
works, and, indeed, 
all the modern im- 
provements.. It is 
thought it will become 
the tin market of 
America, and so take 
its place, in time,’ 
among the cities of 
the world in import- 
_ance. Hermosa, Ilill 
City, Custer and Hay- 
ward are towns with 
bright prospects,” 
There are many. re- 
sources in the Black 
Hills which are valu- 
able besides tin. The 
agricultural country is 
the best in Dakota, 
and is not affected by 
the conditions of the 
eastern portion of the 
State. Because of the 
great timber area of 
the Hills, containing 
about 3,500,000 acres, 
and the innumerable 
mountain -streams 
which flow to the 
plains, there is sufli- 
cient moisture, so that 
droughts have never 


been known. 
There are inex- 
haustible quantities of 


bituminous coal on 
the outskirts of the 
Black Hills up-lift, 
of which the best 
quality of coke is 
made. This is a 
mighty adjunct in tin-mining operations. Cheap 
coke is certain to make the cost of producing and 
preparing tin for the market still less than is 
shown by the figures given above. 

Can it be doubted that the redemption of South 
Dakota lies in the rich and wonderful Black Hills 
of its western confines ? 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XXXI.— (CONTINUED). 


Heron held his traveling-cap in his hand, a 
light overcoat hung across his arm. What were 
his thoughts, as he contemplated his bride of 
three weeks, weeping on the shoulder of Graham 
Vivian ? I started involuntarily to my feet. Gra- 
ham arose also. 

“‘Heron !” he cried out, joyfully, “she is my 
sister, and neither of us knew the truth until 
to-day !” 

He stepped quietly into the room. It was sim- 
ply impossible for Francis Heron to think ill, 
even for an instant, of any one that he loved. 
His dark, thin face shone with a great light as 
he grasped the hand of his friend. 

“Of courso, something extraordinary has oc- 
curred,” he said. ‘‘'Take your own time to ex- 
plain. Perhaps you wonder at my sudden ap- 
pearance here. I found myself obliged to return 
home to-night for certain papers that I needed. 
The hall-door was ajar—I entered without meet- 
ing any one.” 

“<I greatly desired to telegraph the news to 
you hours ago,” answered Graham, “but I did 
not know where a message would reach you. 
Hazel has been in the house since noon. Pray 
sit down. Iam more than glad that you have 
come in person to hear our story.” 

My husband approached me civilly, extended 
his hand, looked me in the face. Was he think- 
ing of our last dreadful interview, and of how he 
had left me swooning in my grandfather’s house 
with the anguish of Sir Griffin Hopewood’s last 
farewell ? I felt myself turning red, then white, 
under his fixed gaze. 

«The sight of you—beneath this roof,” he be- 
gan, in a queer, constrained voice, ‘‘takes my 
breath! I never thought to see you here 
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He stopped abruptly, as Graham put my moth- 
er’s papers in his hand. 

“* But for the theft of these, Heron, we should 
have discovered the truth weeks ago,” he said. 

I left the two at the table, and went over to 
the hearth, and stood there, looking down into 
the orange flame, as it curled above a bed of 
golden coals. There I remained, while my hus- 
band read the fateful papers. By and by I heard 
the twain talking behind me, and Heron’s voice 
was so full of sympathy—of genuine joy in the 
new-found happiness of his friend—that my heart 
thrilled as I listened. He seemed to rejoice in 
the day’s event as much as Graham himself. The 
latter asked if Jael could stay on indefinitely at 
the mills. 

“‘Work is not likely to be resumed there at 
present,” answered Heron, ‘‘and so long as the 
property is mine she is safe in her loft. No per- 
son can enter the place unseen by Cossack and 
the watchmen. Evidently the girl has some 
powerful reason for her conduct—let her do as 
seems good to her.” 

Then Graham told of the word which Jael had 
sent to Heron concerning the remoyal of Sergia 
Pole from Wolfsden. 

“I can do nothing,” said Heron, in an an- 
noyed tone, ‘‘ while my cousin remains perfectly 
satisfied with her guardian. He has established 
a strong influence over her—she would resist any 
attempt of mine to take her from his care. I 
walked from the station to-night. Just as I 
reached the bridge, Colonel Rivers’s carriage 
passed me, driven at a furious pace. It was so 
dark that I could not see the occupants. I 
wonder ”— in a meditative voice—‘‘ whither our 
neighbor was bound at this hour? There is a 
rumor abroad that he will soon leave Wolfsden. 
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{ certainly must insist upon an interview with 
Sergia before such an event occurs. God knows, 
it is mot well to imagine evil; but ii seems to me 
that Pitt Rivers is at work, alienating my cousin 
from ali her frends.” 

A moment after he came forward to the fire, 
and paased by my side. Uf he had been nursing 
anger and bitterness against me for three long 
weeks, his face gave no indications of these emo- 
tions now. The gray eves met mine in a kind— 
even frien dly—way. 

‘Perhaps you wonder,” he said, “that I, the 
friend both of Graham and of your grandfather, 
did not discover something of the relationship 
existing betwixt you and my guest ?” 

“©No,” I answered ; “Gralfam was not aware 
that he possessed a sister, so he could give you no 
clew. You might know something of the family 
trouble of both parties, and yet, for various reu- 
sons, fail to make the necessary connections.” 

“In spite of his attachment to me, Judge Fer- 
rers never spoke the name of his daughter’s hus- 
band in my hearing, nor entered into any detailed 
account of his private sorrows. And I was not 
the person to annoy him with curious questions.” 

*°T can believe that,” I replied, cheerfully ; 
*‘one does not like to rattle the skeletons in a 
friend’s closet. I was very Liind myself. Even 
when I read my mother’s letter at Wolfsden, I 
thought it no extraordinary thing that your 
Heroncroft guest should bear the same name as 
my unhappy father.” 

He flung a fresh bough on the fire. The red 
flame leaped gayly up the chimney’s throat, and 
shed a broad glare of light around the oak room. 
Graham picked up his maps, and moved to a dis- 
tant corner, to put them away. 

“Of one thing I am assured,” said Heron— 
‘the Steele woman is a professional thief —a 
leader of thieves —the queen, doubtless, of the 
Blackbird gang; and as such, Jael regards her 
with a most unwholesome fear.” 

I probably looked as I felt—horrified. 

‘“¢ The Queen of the Blackbirds! Yes, it must 
be so!” I cried, with conviction. ‘But one 
would like to know how such a creature could 
creep into Colonel Rivers’s household, in the 
guise of a clergyman’s widow ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Without doubt, the riddle will some day be 
read.” He moved a step nearer to me on the 
hearth. I heard him draw his breath hard. 
‘IT am well aware,” he said, ‘‘that you came 
to Heroncroft to-day solely to find your brother. 
No lesser motive could have brought you ander 
my roof.” 

“‘T did not think of the place to which I was 
coming,” I answered, “but only of Graham.” 

«And if he had been in Africa ?” 
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“T should have set about finding him, even 
there,” I said, with a smile. 

“You have been separated from hisn ali your 
life—you have lost pears of his love amd care—a 
great misfortune.” 

“Yes,” I sighed. “With Graham for my 
brether. everything might have been changed.” 

He winced a little. 

“* While he stays on this side of the world you 
will wish to see him constantly—will you not ?” 

“Oh, yeu.” 

«‘It cannot be long. I know him well enough 
to feel sure that not even the discovery of a sister 
can alter his future plans.” 

“Indeed, I do not ask to keep him here,” I an- 
swered, sadly enough. ‘I would not dare think 
of such a thing.” 

His iren-gray eyes burned upon me with a 
steady fire. ‘ 

“Stay with Graham at Heroncroft for the 
preserit,” he urged, ‘and cultivate, while you 
may, the acquaintance so long delayed. You 
will always think more kindly of the old place, 
if the memory of your brother becomes associated 
with it. You are free to consider yourself his 
guest instead of mine.” 

I had recoiled from the heat of the blazing 
boughs to the shadow of the tall mantel. 

‘*You are very kind,” I managed to say; and 
then a sudden palsy seized my tongue—I could 
not utter another syllable. He stood at the end 
of the hearth-rug, facing my corner, and the look 
in his eves will haunt me till I die. 

“‘T do not ask how you have spent the last 
three weeks, Hazel. It is enough to know that 
they are past, and you are still alive.” 

“Very much alive,” [ murmured, under my 
breath. He did not catch the words. 

‘*T marvel to find you quite unchanged ! Soft 
eyes—red lips—bloom of the lily—all remain the 
same. ILeurt-break and despair have left no visi- 
ble mark upon your beauty.” 

‘Did you expect to see my hair turn white, 
like poor Marie Antoinette’s, in a single night ?” 

“(tod forbid !’— hurriedly, passionately. ‘‘ But 
your life is laid waste, is it not ?—vour happiness 
destroyed ? ILuw, then, can you keep the looks 
that suggest not a hell of sorrow, but a heaven of 
joy ? I am distracted—maddened by this strange 
contradiction! It is hard to believe that I am 
not dreaming ” Tle checked himself by an 
effort, then resumed, stiffly: ‘Pardon me. Now 
that you have found Graham, all will be well. 
He will help you to bear everything. Though 
you may be separated always, the thought of him 
will reconcile you to life. As for me”—I saw 
him clinch his hands involuntarily-—‘‘ you will no 
longer be annoyed by any chance sight of me, 
Tlazel. Y mean to take myself immediately and 
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forever out of your path. It is the only thing 
that I can now do by way of reparation.” 

Verily, I had been this man’s bane! But for 
me there would be no sacrifice of home and in- 
heritance—no reckless flight to lands unknown. 
A wave of remorse, regret-—I know not what— 
swept tumultuously over me. I felt the tears 
slipping off my lashes. Instantly he was press- 
ing close to my side, with a face like ashes. 

‘‘For God’s sake, tell me, why do you cry ?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ Have I brought upon you any 
fresh misery—have I, Hazel? Answer me!” 

I tried to drag my face away from his urgent 
gaze. ‘‘No, no!” 

«Perhaps you pity me, then ?” 

“‘Oh, yes—a great deal.” 

He started, as if stung. ‘‘Don’t! Pity? I 
scorn it—I abhor it—I will have none of it!” 
And before I could answer a word he wheeled 
about, and walked out of the library. = 

Well, that was the end of our interview. I 
looked uround for Vivian—he also had vanished. 

**¢God made a foolish woman, making me,’” 
I quoted, sadly, as I leaned against the chimney- 
piece, alone now with the fading fire. So he had 
thought me still pining for Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood—wearing the willow openly—going about 
in sackcloth and ashes, with all my beauty dis- 
solved in tears ? 

Perhaps he was even learning to despise, where 
he had ouce loved. From bitter experience I 
knew that such a thing was quite probable—that 
Love was nof the immortal passion described by 
mad poets. To me, it seemed rather like the 
fading embers, fast cooling into puffs of gray and 
lifeless ashes there on the hearth at my feet. 

I thought of many, many things, while a brazen 
clock on the mantel cheerfully ticked a half-hour 
away. Then the door opened—Graham entered. 
He looked anxious and disturbed. 1 ran toward 
him, with a swift intuition of the truth. 

‘“*Where is Francis Heron ?” I asked. 

**Gone !” answered Graham. ‘‘ He found the 
papers that he needed, and went away at once. 
He usked me to give you his farewell.* 

“‘ Why did he leave Heroncroft at this hour ?” 

My brother looked somewhat embarraased. 

“‘He feared that his presence here might—— 
Well—drive you away, or, at least, give you some 
annoyance. I could not keep him,” sadly ; “he 
simply would not stay a moment’ longer !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FLIGHT. 
“Miss CARBURY,” said the voice of Pitt Riv- 
ers, ‘‘ here is my betrothed wife !” 
The little gentlewoman, anxiously watching at 
the drawing-room window, trrned and saw the 
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colonel and his ward standing together on the 
threshold—one with a face of passionate exulta- 
tion, the other pale as ashes, but carefully com- 
posed. : 

** All is well !” announced Rivers, gayly. ‘‘ Yes, 
more than well, Miss Carbury, for Sergia has 
just promised to marry me! You cannot fee} 
very much surprised, for, with your penetration, 
you must have guessed my secret weeks ago !” 

‘©Oh, my dear colonel !” cried Miss Carbury, 
flying toward the pair with hands extended. 
‘‘My dear, dear Sergia! Nothing, I am sure, 
could please me better! Accept my warmest con- 
gratulations. What a delightful end to all our 
fears, and what a disappointment, too, for the 
fortune-hunters who are waiting to pay court to 
our débutante! I always feared that Sergia might 
fall a prey to some of them, and now she is safe!” 
She took the pale girl in her arms, and kissed 
her. ‘‘I wish you a great deal of happiness, 
child, and you will be sure to find it with Colonel 
Rivers.” 

‘Spare me, Miss Carbury,” answered Sergia, 
with a deadly weariness in her voice; “ these 
things are stale—tiresome—they are said over to 
every girl. We come to tell you that we must 
leave Wolfsden immediately. I cannot breathe 
longer in the place—help us to get away at once !” 

There was an agony of impatience in her tone. 
The colonel pressed her hand soothingly. 

‘Call all the servants to assist you, Miss Car- 
bury,” he said, ‘and pack the trunks with the 
utmost dispatch. We must take an evening train 
for town. I have just sent Martin to Black River, 
to telegraph for rooms in a quiet West End hotel, 
where we shall neither be recognized nor watched 
by the people whom we wish to avoid. Sergia 
has consented to marry me there. We will sail 
for Europe by the next steamer, and you shall go 
with us.” 

Overcome by the shock of these words, Miss 
Carbury collapsed in the nearest chair. 

«*A girl of Sergia’s social position marry in 
that way ?” she gasped. ‘Oh, colonel, no ¢rows- 
seau, no invitations, no bride-maids? Impos- 
sible !” 

He laughed at her dismay. 

“*You can purchase the frowxseau as soon as 
we arrive in Paris. Meanwhile Sergia’s wishes 
must rule us both. She will have no preparation, 
no display—everything must be done swiftly and 
in secret. First of all. she is determined to quit 
Wolfsden this very night. She fancies that she 
can never recover her strength here. Haste! 
Haste! That is now your watchword, Miss 
Carbury.” 

Some indefinable fear seemed to assail the old 
woman. She ran to Sergia, and looked up in her 
face. 
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‘« My dear, is this really your wish ?” 

“It is really my wish !” answered Sergia. 

“You know my great faith in the colonel’s 
judgment—you have often laughed at me for the 
same. But now I do not like his plans. Is it 
weak, is it wrong, Sergia, for me to acquiesce in 
them ? I am too bewildered to think for myself.” 

Sergia smiled drearily. 

«Tt would be very weak, Miss Carbury, for you 
to oppose a will like Colonel Rivers’s. His de- 
sires are mine. You and I need not be parted— 
we will travel together. Oh, I must go!’ fever- 
ishly ; ‘‘do not try to detain me, but make all the 
speed you can, for my sake—if I am kept here 
another four and twenty hours, I shall die !” 

Miss Carbury, to do her justice, was fond of 
her charge, and the distress in the girl’s voice 
cut her to. the heart. Instantly she flung her 
scruples to the winds. 

“«* My dear, my dear, rely upon me !” she cried, 
and flew to make the necessary preparations for 
immediate departure. 

Sergia, reclining on a sofa in her own chamber, 
watched the packing of the trunks with an ab- 
sorbed, far-away look in her eyes. The whirl- 
wind of haste and excitement that filled the room 
brought no color to her marble face. Her thoughts 
seemed far from Miss Carbury and her labors. 
By and by, the old woman turned to the sofa, 
and with an attempt at cheerfulness said : 

“‘T never dreamed that you had found your 
fate in the colonel, my dear! Of course, your 
friends will be amazed at your great haste, and 
Francis Heron will rage and blame mc—indeed, 
I am sure to be blamed by everybody. All the 
same, my conscience is clear—it is no mésallsance 
which I countenance—the match is most suitable. 
Your guardian is your equal in all respects.” 

“Yes,” assented .Sergiu, quietly. 

«And his ardor—his devotion is something 
amazing ! Such men never woo in vain. All the 
world — the feminine world, I mean— loves a 
lover.” 

Sergia tried to smile. 

‘*That being so, the object of his choice should 
not be the only one to remain indifferent to him, 
Miss Carbury ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I hope you care a great deal 
for the colonel. It seems to me that he is worthy 
of a—a—supreme passion.” 

Sergia stared out through the window into the 
rusty tops of the chestnut-trees. 

‘(A supreme passion—what is that ?” she que- 
ried, dryly ; ‘‘ does it really exist ? Is it worth 
the breath in which the words are spoken ? Rest 
assured that my guardian is satisfied with such 
love as I have to give—he knows that I care more 
for him than for any other person in the world.” 
A red spot, like a blossom of fire, flashed out on 
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her cheek. ‘‘ Best of all, he is going to take me 
far away—that is very thoughtful of him, is it 
not ? You do well to sound his praises, Miss 
Carbury—he is always kind and good, and I 
mean to be properly grateful. I shall visit 
strange foreign places, and forget the old things 
in the new. Change, I have heard, is a panacea 
for many ills—often it works wonders in one’s 
thoughts and feelings.” 

“‘I dare say,” replied Miss Carbury, somewhat 
bewildered. ‘‘ And we will purchase everything 
in Paris—that will be some compensation for the 
barren arrangements and almost indecent haste 
of your marriage. Ah, if I could have my way, 
there should be a wedding at Trinity, with or- 
ange-blossoms and duchesse-satin, point-lace and 
the wedding-march, and the créme de la créme to 
look admiringly on.” 

Sergia shuddered. 

‘‘Miss Carbury, do you think I could live 
through all" that ?” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ You 
mean well, but you don’t understand.” 

‘¢ Well,” replied the elder woman, with a heavy 
sigh of renunciation, ‘‘ I can’t think how you will 
be able to bear the rush and distraction of our 
present programme. We all know that you have 
not yet recovered your strength.” 

‘¢T am as vigorous as an Amazon !”’ cried Ser- 
gia, sharply. ‘‘Do not put so much as a straw 
in my way. I go to-night !—if I knew the effort 
would kill me, still I would go !” 

She ended the sentence with a sob, and turned 
her face to the wall. After that, Miss Carbury 
said no more. 

Meanwhile, in Mrs. Steele’s private sitting- 
room below-stairs, Pitt Rivers was closeted with 
his yellow-eyed housekeeper. The conference, 
whether important or otherwise, was brief. From 
it the colonel emerged slightly ruffled in look, 
and proceeded to discharge all the Wolfsden serv- 
ants, with a month’s extra wages, and an order to 
quit the house by night-fall. He then directed the 
preparations for the journey to town, sent Martin 
away with the luggage, and finally hurried to 
Sergia’s chamber, where he found his ward al- 
ready dressed for the railway ride. A fierce ex- 
ultation flamed in his eyes, as he bent over her 
sofa, and took her passive white hand in his own. 

‘“*In a few hours you will be mine forever, 
Sergia,” he said. 

The delicate fingers trembled a little, but she 
answered, bravely : . 

“‘T told you in the garden that I would never 
recall my promise, guardy—lI never will.” 

“‘My darling! It was a fortunate thing for 
me that you went to Heroncroft to-day !” 

She shuddered convulsively. He caught her 
in his arms. 

**T do not mean to distress you—I will not even 
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ask you to disclose your secret. That visit drove 
you to. my heart for comfort and consolation. 
Why should I care about the cause, when the 
effect is all that I can desire >” and he laughed 
softly, joyously. ‘‘ For weeks and weeks my sole 
purpose has been to win you, Sergia. Look in 
my face—is it not the face of a man who knows, 
at last, what happiness is ?” 

She shivered out of his embrace. 

“You love me too much !” she faltered. 

He shook his handsome head. 

“‘ That eannot be; I will yet teach you to re- 
turn my passion in full. For your sake, I mean 
to forget my past, and begin a new hfe—TI 
mean—— But I cannot talk of these things 
now. By nine o'clock we shall reach our city 
hotel. It is best for us to remain strictly imcog- 
nito there till the steamer sails, and so avoid all 
gossip. Once on the other site of the Atlantic, 
I can defy the whole world—no human power can 
then take you from me.” 

She listened, without comprehending. 

‘You know what is best,” she said, listlessly. 
“‘f will do as you wish, guardy.” 

The trio was to dine at Wolfsden, and under 
cover of darkness take the evening express for 
town. Only one servant remained in the house 
to assist Mrs. Steele. Just before the dinner- 
hour struck, Miss Carbury descended to the din- 
ing-room to speak a few words to the housekeeper. 
She found the table spread, but the apartment 
was empty. From an adjoining pantry, however, 
issued the murmur of voices. Miss Carbury was 
not above temptation. She moved softly to a 
-communicating-door, which chanced to be stand- 
ing ajar, and listened. 

“You must stop this marriage !” 

It was Mrs. Steele who spoke. 

‘“‘How the deuce am I going to stop it, 
Maisie ?” eame the answer, in a sulky masculine 
tone. 

‘* Kill one or the other !” 

‘“‘Haomph! Suppese you do that little job 
yourself ?” 

“T have tried and failed !—you might be more 
saccessful.” 

“T take no risks, Maisie—not if I know my- 
self—you’re off your head.” 

“‘T tell you he shall never marry her !” 

“« Very well, my lady—put an end to the busi- 
ness, if you can. A jealous woman stops at noth- 
ing.” 

Miss Carbury could bear no more. She flung 
back the door of the pantry. At a shelf stood 
Mrs. Steele, arranging some pieces of china. 
Ifer face was turned toward an open window 
near by, over the sill of which a masculine head 
sank suddenly and disappeared. 

“Oh,” cried Miss Carbury, ‘‘ who was that 
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man? JI heard you talking to him about kill- 
ing people, and stopping Miss Pole’s marriage. 
You dreadful woman! Something extraordinary 
has come over you of late—I ought to call Colo- 
nel Rivers——” 

Behind her glasses, Mrs. Steele’s eves glowed 
like twin fire-opals. 

“You must be dreaming!” she said. ‘No 
man has been herc—I have not uttered a word 
to any one.” 

And then, as if disdaining further subterfuge. 
she seized the old woman by the shoulders, and 
pushed her violently out of the pantry. 

“*Eavesdropper ! Idiot !” she cried. ‘* Go your 
own way, and don’t dare te meddle again with 
me!” 

Poor Miss Carbury tottered into the hall. and 
sat down there, overcome with astonishment. 
She had not fully reeovered when the bell rang, 
which summoned her to her last dinner at Wolfs. 
den. The one remaining servant of the house 
waited at table— Mrs. Steele did not appear. 
Sergia was pale and silent—the colonel in splen- 
did spirits. 

“‘What is to be done,” asked Miss Carbury, 
“with all the things that we must leave at Wolfs. 
den ?—the horses in the stables, the appointments 
of the house ?” 

He laughed. 

‘Like John Gilpin’s wife, you have a frugal 
mind, Miss Carbury! Mrs. Steele and our good 
Martin will take charge of everything.” 

**As for our neighbors at the villas, E cannot 
think what they will say of this headlong flight. 
We actually have not spoken a good-br to any 
one.” 

*‘Let us not mind such trifles,” answered the 
colonel, lightly. ‘‘ These Black River people are 
no longer of any importance —they served my 
purpose for awhile, but F have no further use for 
them.” 

A rap at the door; Martin entered with a tele- 
gram for his master. The colonel’s fine eyes glit- 
tered a little as he tore open the message. It 
contained but one word : 

*' Danger 

The signature was * Dr. Bird.” Pitt Rivers 
crumpled the laconic paper in his hand, and 
threw it under the table. As he glanced at Ser- 
gia, his lips curved in a smile, but she saw that 
he had grown ashy pale. 

“You have bad news, guardy ?” she said. 

“No,” he answered, rising hastily from the 
table; ‘‘only a kind intimation from an old 
friend that I must waste no more time at 
Wolfsden.” 

Clouds had gathered in the eky. The night 
was dark, and full of gusts that came and went 
with an eerie sound in the chestnut-trees. 
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At eight o’clock the evening express would 
leave Black River Station. Seven had barely 
struck when a roll of wheels on the gravel an- 
nounced the arrival of the carriage at the door. 

‘¢ Martin will drive leisurely,” said the colonel. 
“Miss Carbury, have you plenty of wraps for 
Sergia ? Wait a moment. There is a fur man- 
tie somewhere in the house—I will find it. The 
night is chilly, and we cannot be too careful of 
our invalid.” 

With boyish eagerness he rushed off up the 
stair. 

«How good he is to me—how thoughtful for 
my comfort!” murmured Sergia, turning her 
large, tired eyes on Miss Carbury, as though hun- 
gering for approval. ‘Iam sure to be happy 
with him some time, am I not ?” 

“My dear, you ought to be happy now!” re- 
plied Miss Carbury, in a shocked voice. *‘ Te is 
utterly devoted to you! Sit down upon this sofa 
—you begin to look frightfully fatigued. Now, 
where is Punch? ‘That creature is always miss- 
ing at the last moment—of course, I cannot go a 
step without Punch.” 

Sergia suggested that the troublesome pug 
might be shut in some upper chamber. Miss 
Carbury rang the bell, but nobody answered, 
Chen she started to ascend the staircase, and at 
the top of the flight she came suddenly upon a 
sight which made her heart stand still. 

One lamp burned there, and in its light Pitt 
Rivers was standing—stern, repellent, with the 
figure of a woman groveling at his feet—embrac- 
ing him about the knees. 

“ Mercy!) Merey !° Miss Carbury heard her ery, 
and tne voice was that of Mrs. Steele. 

For answer, the colonel gave the abject creat- 
ure a blow which laid her prostrate. She made 
no effort to rise. Ie kicked her smartly. 

“Get up!’ he said, in a tone of smothered 
fury ; ‘“‘and don’t let me see your face again !” 

The next instant he espied the amazed and 
horrified Miss Carbury, and advanced briskly to 
meet her. A magnificent wrap of black fox-fur— 
the wrap which he had procured for Sergia—was 
hanging upon his arm. His manner was per- 
fectly cool and collected. 

** Ah, Miss Carbury, you have witnessed a very 
unpleasant thing,” he said, ‘‘and you look greatly 
shocked—you think me cruel, brutal? I have 
acted thus only in self-defense. Poor Mrs. Steele, 
once so gentle and faithful, is fast becoming a 
dangerous lunatic. Our lives are not. safe under 
the same roof with her—hence the necessity of 
harsh measures. I fancy that you are in quest of 
Punch—he is whining somewhere near.” 

And he rushed to Migs Carbury’s own chamber, 
brought forth the dog, and put him in her arms. 
The figure on the floor had staggered to its feet 
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—without a sound it disappeared down the dark 
corridor. 

‘‘Say nothing to Sergia of what you have 
seen !” commanded the colonel, a trifle sharply. 
“The poor child is wel! aware of Mrs. Steele’s in- 
firmity, but in her present weak etate she must 
not be subjected to any new disturbance.” 

Miss Carbury nodded—she could not trust her- 
self to answer. The colonel had shown her a new 
phase of character. It seemed incredible that a 
man of his refinement could strike a woman— 
even a dangerous one. For once, she felt half 
afraid of him. Quite unmoved by the unfortu- 
nate occurrence, he descended the stair by her 
side, and hurrying into the drawing-room, wrap- 
ped the fox-fur mantle about Sergia, with a care 
of a passionate lover. Outside on the gravel the 
horses were stamping impatiently. 

“Thank Heaven! we are now ready,” said 
Pitt Rivers. ‘So good-by forever to this den of 
the wolf !” 

He assisted the ladies into the carriage, and 
sprang after them, taking the seat by Sergia. As 
the vehicle turned from the porch, Miss Carbury 
looked back, and saw Mrs. Steele appear suddenly 
in the main door, and there stand, motionless, 
sinister, staring after the departing carriage. 

**Look—look !” she tried to say, but her voice 
was drowned in the rattle of the wheels. The 
horses went out through the gate. 

«What a curious departure !” exclaimed Sergia. 
‘“But for Miss Carbury’s presence, one might 
think, guardy, that you were running away with 
me. I will write my farewells to Francis Heron 
from town.” 

“© A good idea !” said the colonel, cheerfully. 
“JT understand that your cousin is absent just 
now from Heroncroft.” 

The carriage dashed upon the bridge. 

Half across it, a sudden thonght seemed to 
strike Pitt Rivers. He started—thrust his hand 
into his pocket, then called sharply to Martin: 


“Stop! I must go back to Wolfsden. In my 
haste I have left my purse behind me. What a 
bore! Wait here with the ladies, Martin. I will 


be with you again directly.” 

Martin drew up to one side of the bridge, and 
the colonel alighted. 

«Forgive my stupidity,” he said to the ladies. 
«Even with this delay. we have time enough to 
reach the station. It is fortunate that we started 
carly.” 

The next moment he was striding back over the 
bridge to Wolfsdon—alone. 

The distance was short, and the colonel walked 
rapidly. When he reached the entrance-gate, a 
man who had been waiting there in the shelter of 
the chestnut-trees stepped promptly out to meet 
him. This latter person carried a dim lantern in 
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one hand, and wore his hat pulled low over his 
eyes. 

*€Joe !” said the colonel. 

«Yes, sir,” answered Joe Bagley. 

“‘Come into the hall, and stay by till I need 
you. Has the housemaid left the premises yet ?” 

** Half an hour ago. There’s no spy anywhere 
about.” 

Bagley hid his light under the skirt of his 
coat, and followed Pitt Rivers up to the porch. 
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Apparently the two were neither strangers’ nor” 


enemies. 

‘* Maybe Maisie has locked you out, sir,” mut- 
tered the Blackbird, as he made-a hurried survey 
of the dark front of the house. 

“‘No, for I took the precaution to remove the 
keys,” answered Rivers. 

He pushed open the door, and went in, tiptoe. 
As he did so, Bagley thrust into his hand a cam- 
bric jhandkerchief and a bottle, with the cork 
half drawn. 

The hall was empty and dark—likewise the 
drawing-room ; but in the library a light shone. 
Following its guiding gleam, the colonel advanced 
softly, and looked in. 

Mrs. Steele was there, divested both of specta- 
cles and gray puffs. She had placed a lamp on 
the floor, and was down on her knees before it, 
turning over the contents of a drawer which she 
had taken from the writing-table. At sight of 
the dark figure on the threshold she uttered a 
sharp cry. : 

“You have come back !” 

«‘ Yes, Maisie,” he answered, approaching her 
with a smile on his handsome lips ; “I knew you 
too well to trust you—don’t you see ? Like Jael, 
you are, under certain circumstances, capable of 
any treachery. Even now, I find you hunting 
for my private papers. Did you, then, suppose 
that I would leave anything here to compromise 
myself >” 

She leaped to her feet, quivering with a swift 
premonition of danger. As he approached, she 
retreated. From her trembling hands the papers 
went flying in all directions. 

“Keep away ?” she cried, wildly. ‘“‘ You mean 
me harm—I see it in your eyes! Perhaps you 
have come back to kill me. This I say to yon— 
if you marry that girl, your destruction is sure. 
Will she work for you—plan—execute—help in a 
hundred ways—as I have done? Will she love 
you as I love you ? Be warned in time, Geordie 
—if you go away with her, it is the last of vour 
wonderful luck.” 

Without a word, he snatched the cork from 
the bottle which Bagley had given him, and 
caught her suddenly around her pliant waist. 
She fought fiercely, but in vain. He pressed 
the saturated handkerchief closely upon her face, 
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and held it there till she ceased to struggle. 
Then he called: “Joe !” 

The ugly face of the Blackbird appeared in the 
door. 

‘Ts she ready, sir ?” he asked, with a grin. 

“‘Yes—take her up.” 

Bagley lifted Mrs. Steele in his arms. The 
colonel mounted the stair with the lantern, and 
the Blackbird followed, bearing the inanimate 
housekeeper. Up one flight they went—up an- 
other—to the top of the house—to that Bluebeard 
chamber which Sergia Pole and her friend Hazel 
had once invaded, and where they had found the 
beautiful, curious tools, and the strange variety 
of male costumes. Those things were now gone; 
in their place a shabby sofa and a single chair had 
been set against the wall. Bagley dropped Mrs. 
Steele unceremoniously upon the sofa, and tossed 
the handkerchief off her corpse-white face. 

**Poor Maisie!” he muttered ; ‘at her time 
of tife she ought to know better than to cut up 
like a school-girl.” 

Then he stepped back into the passage where 
Rivers stood, frowning, impatient. The colonel 
locked the door, and gave the key to Bagley. 

“‘T leave her to you,” he said. ‘‘ Remember, 
she is not to quit this garret until I am safe on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It has no win- 
dow, and from the sky-light she can neither sig- 
nal nor make outcry. She has not strength to 
batter down the walls, and at such a height no 
ear can hear her screams. Bring her food and 
drink from time to time, but look sharp that she 
doesn’t outwit you and escape—for in that case 
she would spare no one.” 

“‘T’m a match for her, or any other she-cat !” 
answered Joe, grimly. 

He dropped the key in his pocket—and the fate 
of Mrs. Steele with it! The two men descended 
the stair together. 

«Fasten every shutter and window,” com- 
manded Rivers, ‘“‘and doubly lock every door. 
Don’t leave a crevice open through which even 
a wind may creep.” 

«©T understand, sir.” 

“‘ Martin has orders to dispose of the carriage 
and horses in the town. He will not return here 
to disturb you. Everybody (our Heroncroft 
neighbors included) will suppose Wolfsden to 
be a deserted house. You alone know of Mrs. 
Steele’s presence in the garret ; to tell the truth, 
her life is now in vour hands.” 

«Just so. If anything happens to take me off 
suddenly, Maisie will have a hard time of it up 
there "— snapping his fingers toward the stair- 
case. 

“ You will not go suddenly, Joe,” answered the 
colonel, dryly. ‘ You will have a fair trial, with- 
out doubt, and time for confession, like better 
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men. I have left you important work to do at 
Heron’s Mills—sce that you forget none of the 
details.” 

‘Pm not the man to forget, sir,” grinned Bag- 
ley. ‘The Heroncroft parson fancies that I 
know nothing of what’s going on down there ; 
he thinks I’ve grown blind and deaf of a sudden 
—thinks hiy convert in the loft safe as a cricket 
in the straw. By the powers! I’ve got a few 
things to show him yet—that parson !” 

“‘ Well, act boldly. You cannot afford to make 
another failure—your own destruction would 
snrely follow. Black River will soon be too hot 
to hold you— you must then try a sea-voyage. 
Good - night, man, and good luck—you know 
where to find me in London.” 

Pitt Rivers stepped forth again into the dark, 
windy night, and hurried down the chestnut 
walk, and off to the bridge. He found the car- 
riage waiting there—Martin with difficulty hold- 
ing the impatient horses. Glowing—triumphant, 
he leaped into the vehicle, and said to Sergia : 

“‘Have I kept you waiting long? Pardon me, 
darling—it was some time before I could find the 
purse. All is now done, and well done, and, at 
last, we are fairly off’? Then he shouted gayly 
to Martin, “‘ Drive on !—drive like Jehu, the son 
ot Nimshi !” 

And at the word, the carriage rolled rapidly off 
over the bridge, and away to the Black River 
Station. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 
BAZEL SPEAKS. 

I stepr that night in the chamber where my 
grandfather had drawn his last breath — the 
stately room, furnished in brass-bound mahog- 
any, and with the chill of death, as it seemed 
to me, still clinging to it. My sleep was broken, 
my dreams were full of terror. All night the 
wind roared up and down the garden-walks, and 
the rain beat at intervals on the steep roof of 
Heroncroft. At an early hour I awoke to find 
the sun struggling through curling silvery mists, 
and a great twinkle of rain-drops making bright 
the drenched garden. I descended to the break- 
fast-room. Graham was awaiting me there. We 
sat down to the morning meal together. 

‘Do you know where Francis Heron went last 
night »’ I asked, as carelessly as I could. 

He shook his head. 

** Unfortunately, no. I wish he had told me; 
it ia possible that I may need him. He was too 
absorbed in—in other matters to think of that 
contingency.” 

“‘T am sorry that I have driven him from his 
own house,” I said, with some resentment. ‘It 
would have been better, Graham, if I had re- 
turned to town yesterday.” 
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“No, no! Don’t say that,” he answered, with 
a troubled look. 

“Tt is true. Francis Heron and I cannot, as it 
seems, breathe under the same roof. I am going 
now to Wolfsden, to find Sergia Pole —will you 
walk with me ?” ‘ 

He hesitated. I knew that he was passionately 
in love with Sergia, and that she had treated him 
badly. In visible agitation he answered : 

‘* Certainly—with pleasure; but I tell you in 
advance, Hazel, you will not be admitted—Colo- 
nel Rivers will not permit you to see your friend 
again.” ; 

«* At least, I will make a prodigious effort,” I 
answered ; and I put on my outer garments, and 
by the old familiar garden-path we went down to 
the boundary-wall, and through the little gate 
into the pine wood. 

Painful memories crowded upon me at every 
step; but my ardent desire to see Sergia once 
more, and unravel the mystery of her silence and 
neglect, made me bold to advance. 

As we came in sight of the house, standing 
stately on the chestnut knoll, we saw that it 
wore a strange deserted look. Every shutter was 
closed ; a death -like stillness reigned about it 
No Martin moved in the shrubbery; no sound of 
life was anywhere audible. 

“‘ Graham,” I cried out, ‘‘ we are too late—the 
house is empty 

My own alarm was mirrored in his face. 

“You mean that Pitt Rivers has fled, and 
taken his ward with him ?” 

«Yes. Oh, what can is mean *” I was ready 
to cry with disappointment. ‘Hew could Ser- 
gia leave Wolfsden in this fashion, and whither 
has she gone? I can’t understand it. Some- 
thing surely is wrong.” 

Vainly we knocked at the doors—we sought in 
vain to open the shutters. The residence of Pitt 
Rivers was tenantless ; the household of Pitt Riv- 
ers had departed, to return, as I felt assured. to 
Wolfsden no more. 

Graham and I stood on the terrace and looked 
at each other. The sun, bursting at that mo- 
ment through the mists, shone down upon us 
mockingly ; a rising wind whirled a cloud of 
dead leaves about our feet. 

“She has gone with Colonel 
gasped. 

He grew deadly pate. 

“Miss Carbury must be with them.” 

“¢ That foolish old woman,” I answered, with'a 
thrill of dismay, ‘‘of what good is she? Francis 
Heron onght to be told at once.” 

Graham set his teeth. | 

“Yes. As her kinsman, he has a right to in- 
quire into this affair. Miss Pole might resent my 
interference, or yours.” THe looked me full in the 
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eyes. ‘Did yon erer think that in Pitt Rivers 
your friend had a lover, as well as a guardian 

Through all the events of the last few weeks I 
had faithfully kept Colonel Rivers’s secret. But 
now, for the first time, I related the tragic story 
of the ball-night. 

Graham listened in visible agitation. 

* On this terrace,” I said, ‘‘ here—just where we 
stand —-I heard Rivers declare his passion. I saw 
Sergia lying in his arms, bleeding and senseless. 
{ have never seen her since, but Jael knows about 
it—Jael might, if sho would, tell us who the 
Blackbird was that made the assault.” 

Graham drew his breath sharply. 

** And she rejected Colonel Rivers ?” 

«¢Yes; but he urged her without mercy. Oh, 
I felt at the time that she could never escape him ; 
and now—has he persuaded her against her will, 
Graham 2—has he carried her away by force, like 
jome villain of romance ?” 

“My poor little Hazel, why did yon not tell 
shis story before ? Anything as serious as an at- 
sempt on Miss Pole’s life should never have heen 
concealed, even at her guardian’s command s 

A sudden sound, somewhere in the air over our 
aeads, cut short his words. It was a long-drawn 
3eream of distress—a far, faint crv, proceeding 
‘som I know not what quarter. Like some in- 
visible presence, it seemed to hang high above us 
for an instant, and then pass on into space, and 
die, with a distant, dismal echo. 

“‘What was that ?”’ I said, breathlessly. - 

«A human voice,” replied Graham, looking up 
at the dust-brown walls and closed shutters. ‘It 
zame from this house.” 

*'Oh, impossible !” said I. ‘*The place is de- 
serted.” 

“From the sky, then,” he answered. 
may near it again—listen !” 

But we waited in vain for a repetition of the 
strange, lamentable sound. 

“‘Come away, Graham,” I shivered at last. ‘T 
dare not stay longer—there is something uncanny 
here.” 

« Trne,” he answered, drvly. ‘* Look yonder ;” 
and I looked, and saw Joe Bagley standing in the 
chestnut walk below the terrace, staring up at us, 
with a brazen effrontery in his narrow eyes. 

“‘Wolfsden is as empty as a last vear’s bird’s 
nest, parson,” he called to Graham. ‘‘ Everybody’s 
cut and gone !” ; 

‘Where ?” asked my brother, sharply. 

“‘Danged if I can tell,” replied the Blackbird, 
in an injured tone; ‘is that a reasonable ques- 
tion, sir—how would it be expected that 7 should 
know ?” 

“Because you have a peculiar talent for find- 
ing out the affairs of the Wolfsden household, 
Joe.” 
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The Blackbird thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, and whistled softly. 

“‘T was passing by the gate just now.” he said, 
with his perennial grin, ‘and I fancied there was 
something uncommonly quiet about the place, so 
I walked in to look at it. The stable is locked, 
and the house likewise—I’m blessed if there’s so 
much as cat left on the premises.” 

«Then I do not see why you or I should linger 
here,” said Graham, calmly. ‘‘Good-by, Joe.’ 
He stood waiting for Mr. Bagley to depart. ‘The 
Blackbird, conscious that Graham meant to see 
him safely off the grounds, started down the 
walk ; but, at the end of a few yards turned back 
to call: 

“Any news of Jael ?” 

I fancied that the fellow’s tone was full of 
covert mockery. 

‘“None that I care to discuss with you, Joe,” 
Graham promptly answered, and the Blackbird 
shuffled on to the gate, and disappeared. 

Graham and I turned homeward through the 
deserted garden. 

“Depend upon it,” said I, ‘that rogue sns- 
pects something !” 

‘‘Let us hope not,” replied Graham, in a rather 
dubions tone. 

“Tf Mrs. Steele has really left Black River, 
there can be no further need for Jael to continue 
in hiding.” 

«Exactly. 
at once.” 

The last mist-wreath was rising now from the 
landscape. The long loops of the river shone 
blue as sapphire in the golden morning. 

The green knoll of Wolfsden sloped to the sun , 
a soft wind rustled the sentinel chestnuts ; in the 
garden, beds of Autumn bloom still burned. Gra- 
ham stopped suddenly, and gazed around. His 
hat was in his hand—his tall, bright head uncov- 
ered. I had never seen him look so noble, so 
handsome. I watched him in open admiration. 
How was I to know that it was the last time we 
two would stand and look together on the morn- 
ing ? 

“‘Tam so proud of you, Graham !’I burst out. 
‘*You are my very ideal of a brother !” 

Smiling, he drew my hand through his arm, 
and we went on into the pine wood. 

“¢My dear child, if I do not take heed, you will 
spoil me with your flatteries. Now I must see 
Jael—I must also find Heron, and eall him back 
to Black River. In the face of the discovery 
which we have just made, Hazel, you can no 
longer think of returning to town to-day %” 

«No, Graham,” I answered, with decision ; ° £ 
will stay till the mystery of this Wolfsden flight 
is cleared up.” 

And we proceeded to the house, both absorbe:i 
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in thoughts of Sergia, and the sudden disappear- 
ance of Colonel Rivers’s household. 

Directly Graham started forth to visit the mills, 
and scour the neighborhood for information. He 
was gone a long time. When he returned his 
handsome face wore a weary, anxious look. 

‘«T have been everywhere,” he said, ‘‘and made 
the following discoveries: Colonel Rivers, his 
ward and Miss Carbury went to town last night 
by the evening express. They are not expected 
to return to Wolfsden, and their future move- 
ments are unknown. The servants of the house 
were discharged yesterday without notice. All 
profess ignorance of the coionel’s plans, and the 
cause of his sudden departure.” 

“But Jael,” I urged, “did you learn nothing 
from Jael ?” 

“« Jael declares that Mrs. Steele must still be 
lurking in this vicinity—she says it is simply im- 
possible that the housekeeper could have gone 
with the others. I assured her that Wolfsden 
was deserted. ‘Then that woman is at the Nest,’ 
she said. ‘Let me stay in the loft for four and 
twenty hours longer, and if nothing is heard of 
Mrs. Steele by that time I will leave gladly—I 
will then take service with Francis Heron’s wife, 
and ask her to send me away forever from Black 
River.’ Her fear of Mrs. Steele is as lively as 
ever.” 

“« And because of it she is still very reticent ?” 

«© Yes. I asked if she could guess what the 
flight from Wolfsden meant. ‘Colonel Rivers 
has run away with his ward,’ she answered. ‘He 
means to marry her—he will marry her, in spite 
of you all!’ Then I begged her to tell who the 
Blackbird was that stabbed Miss Pole. She 
looked me full in the face, and spoke the name 
without hesitation —‘ Mrs. Steele!’ ‘Is Mrs. 
Steele a Blackbird ? ‘The queen of the gang,’ 
said Jael. ‘But you must ask no more questions 
now—I will not answer them.’ And she would 
not—all my urging was vain. But you see that 
the opinion expressed by Heron of his neighbor’s 
housekeeper was perfectly correct.” 

“Oh! I cried, aghast, ‘‘ Miss Dee—alias Mra. 
Steele—yes, it is plain enough! As a professional 
thief, she knew George Langstroth years ago. My 
head is in a whirl, Graham—I am too frightened 
to think clearly. I wish from my heart that 
Heron would come back, and help us to save 
poor Sergia.” 

Graham set his teeth. 

‘Tam going in search of him,’ he answered. 
And waiting for nothing more, he hurried off to 
Black River, to telegraph to various places in the 
hope of discovering Francis Heron. 

Alone, oppressed with many anxieties, I wan- 
dered about Heroncroft that day, starting at every 
sound — expectant of I knew not what. Hour 
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after hour passed, but Graham did not return ; 
doubtless he was waiting at the telegraph-office 
for answers to his own dispatches. Oh, would he 
succeed in finding Heron? The thought of Ser- 
gia weighed on my heart like lead. I recollected 
that she had refused to see any of her friends 
since the unfortunate ball-night—that she had left 
my letters unanswered—that, in all the events of 
the last few weeks, no message, no token of sym- 
pathy or remembrance, had come from her. What 
malign influence was at work upon the girl that 
she should so ignore and forget those whom she 
had once loved ? Gone away with Colonel Rivers 
and Miss Carbury! I was glad that the latter 
person was with her. Sergia could not fall into 
serious danger in the company of Miss Carbury. 

I watched the shadows of the pear - trees 
lengthen in the garden—the sun sink westward. 
As night drew on, my fears increased. I made 
a pretense of dining alone, for as yet there was 
no sign of Graham. Before I was aware, dark- 
ness began to settle upon Heroncroft. I has- 
tened to the oak library—that cheerful old room 
seemed more like home to me than any other por- 
tion of the house—and a servant lighted the brass 
lamp, and kindled the wood - fire, which always 
burned of chill evenings on the tiled hearth. I 
pushed forward to the crimson blaze a Lig read- 
ing-chair—Francis Heron’s chair—and threw my- 
self into its comfortable hollow. On my lap lay 
a cluster of late roses which I had found in a 
sheltered garden-corner. The pale Autumn 
things, already beginning to wither, sent up a 
faint, sweet breath to my nostrils—a very ghost 
of perfume. 

Four and twenty hours before, the master of 
the house had stood on that same hearth, and 
looked at me, with a strange light in his gray 
eyes—spoken to me kindly, even forgivingly. 

‘©And oh,” thought I, ‘“‘could he but know 
how much he is needed at Heroncroft to-night, 
he would come back again—in spite of my pres- 
ence here, he would come !” 

I strained my ears to listen for Graham. With- 
out and within the house silence reigned. The 
solitude, the warmth, the absolute quiet, com- 
bined to soothe me at last. The oak room grew 
dim, the pleasant fire faded before my weary 
eyes. I ceased to think of Graham, or wonder 
at his prolonged absence—in short, I slept. 

And sleeping, I dreamed that I was again at 
Mme. Deland’s school—again it was my seven- 
teenth birthday, and Francis Heron had come to 
bring Sergia the news of her father’s death. I 
was dozing once more by madame’s fire—through 
half-drooped lashes I saw the door unclose, and 
the lean, dark face of Heron appear on the 
threshold. Noiselessly he approached my chair 
—he bent over me, as upon that well-remembered 
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birthday. I felt his breath against my cheek, 
stirring my hair. I heard him whisper, “Oh, 
love — cruel little love !” and then his mouth 
quivered upon mine, with a touch like fire. Softly 
he disengaged the faded Autumn roses from my 
unresisting hand. Never was dream so vivid ! 
My heart beat wildly. 

“Stay !” I tried to gasp. ‘‘ Graham is looking 
for you—he wants you—stay !” 
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“‘ Heron !” I cried, but no voice answered. I 
ran to the door—looked into the hall—it was. 
empty. I listened—the house was very still. I 
went back to my seat by the fire, and burst into. 
a tempest of tears. 

A little time went by—I cannot tell how much. 
My thoughts, self-centred, took small heed of 
outward things, until, of a sudden, a great clamor 
somewhere outside the louse compelled me to 
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The effort to speak broke the spell which bound 
me. In an instant I was broad awake. I heard 
the quick closing of a door, and starting up in 
great bewilderment, I looked around. 

I was alone, but some one had been in the 
room—some one had kissed me—it was no delu- 
sion—my lips still burned to the passionate press- 
ure, and the cluster of withered roses had van- 
ished from my lap. In the mantel-mirror my 
own face confronted me like a ghost. 


arouse myself and hearken. On the wall opposite 
the library- window strange gleams of light 
flashed and flickered—moved up and down, as if 
swayed by a’wizard breath. 

I ran to the nearest window, flung back the 
curtain, and looked out. 

Merciful Heaven ! the whole sky was redden- 
ing rapidly with a strange, sinister light. It 
shone on the Wolfsden knoll, illuminated the 
high road, filled the garden with a broad, blood- 
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red glare. I could count the pear-trees in the 
borders, the pebbles along the walks. A mad, 
wild jangling of bells broke upon the air with 
tremendous clangor. I heard the servants fly- 
ing through the hall. There was a rap at the 
door, and the old housekeeper, pale with terror, 
looked in. 
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“Great God! 1t has come, at last, ma’am !” 
she cried. 

*‘Oh, what is the matter ?” I gasped. 

“The Blackbirds have fulfilled their wicked 
threat—done the thing long promised, ma’am. 
Don’t you hear the fire-bells? Heron’s Mills 


are all ablaze !” 


(To be continued.) 


OLD PLANTATION CABINS. 


By FRANKIE A. Coss, 


ONE finds much of interest in rambling among 
these quaint, and ofttimes picturesque, buildings, 
gleaning such information as one can from uncles 
und aunties who were of such mature age at the 
time the old way of living here was so abruptly 
changed that they live more in the past than the 
present. Northern people, who have not visited 
the South, have often mistaken ideas regarding 
the comfort in which many of the slaves lived. 
The writer remembers of hearing, when a child, 
about ‘‘ those poor blacks who had to live in little 
huts, and had nothing but corn to eat,” and in 
our little heart wondered why every one of them 
did not start and march off to somewhere ; where, 
we did not know, any more than did those same 
blacks who, when Marse Linkum’s men came 
down, poked their woolly heads in the door and 
told master or mistress, ‘‘ I’se gwine ! I’se gwine !” 
and when questioned as to the where, could only 
answer yet again, ‘‘I’se gwine ! I’se gwine !” 

On some fine old plantations the buildings have 
the appearance of a little village, ofttimes num- 
bering as many as thirty roofs. Very many of 
these cabins are pretty, well-built little houses. 
On the old Allen place, in Surry County, still 
stand a number in fair condition ; they were built 
of hard pine and oak ; a few, of clay and brick— 
not one of such flimsy stuff as is used in some 
fine houses in the North, where the clapboards, 
on the shoulder of a workman, will bend like 
card-board. Some are plastered, and all have 
well-made chimneys of brick, The roofs are coy- 
ered still with the old round-end cypress shingles, 


and tufted thick with moss of such rick tints as 
artists delight in. They contain from two to four 
rooms each, and each room is furnished with a 
well-made fire-place, the mantel of which is inva- 
riably painted black, as in the dwellings of white 
people here, because of the smoke from pine-fires ; 
the doors, mostly paneled, have yet, on some, 
the latch remaining—a big, hand-wrought thing, 
for big hands to grasp; yet wooden latches are 
sometimes seen. The stairs, often a stepladder 
only, are in some instances nicely made, and 
really artistic. 

Rambling about one day, we pulled from a 
crevice under the eaves of a cabin a pair of men’s 
shoes, of whitish leather, scarcely worn, of a kind 
known in the North as ‘ russets,” or “ brogans,” 
manufactured in Massachusetts, we were told, for 
the slaves in those years gone by. We pictured 
the owner, and in our fancy wondered why he 
left them. “Did he, like the rest, start in such a 
hurry as to forget his shoes, and only think, ‘‘I’se 
gwine,” too ? 

One four-roomed cabin on the Allen place was 
oceupied, in ante-bellum days, by Uncle Dick 
Vaughn, butler to Colonel A. He is still living, 
and keeps bright memory of the many bottles of 
old peach and apple brandy he opened and toted 
to his marse. 

The chambers of this catin were kept for the 
use of the waiting-maids who came with the lady 
guests to the mansion. An old aunty dilated on 
the richness. of their apparel; how they were 
dressed in the cast-off silks and finery of their 
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mistrosses, and how neatly the little chambers 
were kept, with the beds all spread with white. 
These buildings were furnished, in their day, 
with andirons, crane, and pots and kettles, and 
little trivet on which to rest the tea-pot. The 
fire-place was better than a stove—a sweet-po- 
tuto is cooked to perfection in hot ashes, and 
bacon never sweeter than when cooked over open 
coals. In these later days we have seen the hoe- 
eake baking on the hearth, the cake being patted 
flat on the old Virginia hoe, the angle of which 
is perfect for the baking and acquirement of the 
rich brown crust. ‘The ash-cake, too, is deemed 
delicious by many. The meal, mixed with water 
and salted, is patted into cakes the size of a 
woman’s hand, and an inch or less in thickness, 
and each cake put between two collard-leaves, 
and placed on the clean-brushed bricks beneath 
the fire, and covered over with hot ashes; the 
ash flavor, much relished, permeates the whole. 

The slaves needed no lamps. Their lightwood- 
fire gave more charming light than money can 
get in any amount of fancy lamp, gas or electric 
gleam ; a lightwood-splinter was brighter than a 
candle, and a pine-knot outshone any lantern. 
Candles were allowed, but little used. Some- 
times logs of red cedar were burned, for fra- 
grance, and although sassafras-wood is to be 
found several inches thick, the darkies had a 
superstition about burning it. <‘ Burn de saxa- 
fras, see de debble suah.” Old aunty said: “1 
does sometimes burn de lil twigs, but de big 
sticks, no !’—this with a solemn shake of her 
head. 

Their beds were often neat, and kept with as 
much pride as in a white man’s house; but the 
uverage darky was content with a quilt, in which 
he rolled himself and dropped down where he 
pleased. Their dipper was a gourd, or a home- 
made one dug out of gum-wood. We have seen 
a gum-wood cradle, dug out from a section of a 
log. and used, we were told, where the mother 
kept her baby at one end of the field, and hoed 
her row down and back between nursing-times. 
Their broom was a bunch of long broom-grass 
tied together; the same may be seen to-duy in 
many 2 white man’s house. 

The people were divided off into familics, and 
the homes were known as Aunt Chloe’s Cabin, 
and Aunt Betty’s, as the name might be, the 
married couples having rooms to themselves, 
while the single women and girls gathered to- 
gether in other rooms. One cabin we saw, the 
top floor of which was a long, open room, plas- 
tered and well lighted, where, an old slave said, 
the single men and boys slept. lying thick upon 
the floor, the two large rooms below being occu- 
pied by families, the order of the house being in 
their care. 
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These people did not ‘‘ work all the year 1ound 
in a blistering sun,” but had a time off in the 
middle of the day in the heated season, and in 
Winter there were many days when they did little 
but eat and get sleek. 

Aunty told how old marse’s people—she never 
said slaves—came on Sunday mornings to the man- 
sion for “rashions, all standin’ in a row so even, 
like de ruffles on yous dress, while ‘ miss’ dealt 
out tea an’ sugar to de ole ones, an’ de ill ones, an’ 
de women wi’ lil babies,” and they were given se 
much meal, molasses, bacon and salt fish—either 
herring, shad, or pickled sturgeon—to last till 
Sunday came again. 

Neting the sad look in poor old Aunty’s face as 
she recalled the past, we asked if those days were 
best to her. She said, unhesitatingly : ‘‘De good 
Lawd knows I’se free now, but if ole marse was 
to come to life, I’d jump dat high,” holding her 
hand three feet from the ground. ‘He used to 
clothe us warm from top to toe, and feed us well, 
but now we offen doan know whar de nex’ bite 
comin’ frum, an’ so wi’many uns; but mighty 
heaps hard on me, kase my ole critter done got 
de misery gwine on nigh twel’ yar, an’ we done 
has what I gets, an’ dat ain’t fat, ye ken see ;” 
here she held up her poor black sticks—they might 
have been arms, but they were nothing but little 
pitiful-looking black sticks. She lived on a place 
consisting of a few acres and a bit of a cabin, the 
property of a Northern man, who had given her 
permit to remain as long as she liked. She took 
in one wash—walked two miles from her home to 
get it, and toted it back, in all eight miles’ travel—- 
and received fifty cents for her work, all the cash 
she had. She had her little garden, and raised a 
few pigs that procured their living in the woods, 
as did her cow,,till some careless hunter shot -t 
and left her poorer than before. She is yet there, 
clinging to the old plantation, though it is divided 
and in many hands to-day. 

The little cabins all are empty now, some with 
windows gone, ashes of old fires still on their 
hearths ; little bird-boxes perched under the saves 
are occupied each Spring and Summer, but the 
grass is growing round the doors. A sluggish 
moccasin might raise his head as you neared the 
step, but no other life would one see unless it 
might be the lizards peeping out with twinkling 
eyes. These latter are seen in numbers, black and 
white, gray and tan-colored ones. and the blue- 
tails, with greenish backs and copper - colored 
heads. These we have seen eleven inches long. 
Some people fear them—we do not, but have sat 
on a porch where one had raised her young in the 
stone-work, and the whole brood would come ont 
to sun themselves, some running in and out be- 
neath our chair, and eativg bits of apple we threw 
to them. 
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“Oh! dis heart ob mine am breaking, 
Wid a grief dat’s gwine to kill, 
I nebber can be happy any mo’, 
Fo’ de cabins in de valley, 
And de cabins on de hill, 
All hab got de grass a-growin’ ’roun’ de do’- 


“De darkies all hab gone away, 
An’ lef’ me yere alone, 


ON COL. ALLEN’S PLANTATION, SURRY CO., VA. An’ to de fate dat’s lef? me I mus’ bow; 
1, GROUP oF CABINS, 2. THE OLD LOG CABIN IN THE But dere ain’t much use in libin’, 
LANE. 3. SMOKE-HOUSE AND CORN-BARN. When de joys ob life is gone: 
SEE PAGE 206. Oh! de lil cabins all am empty now.” 


THE_TWO MEN SEEMED PARALYZED AS THE DOOR OPENED, AND A STOUT MAN WITH THE COMPLEXION 
OF A RIPE MULBERRY ENTERED.” 


THE LOAN OF A WIFE. 


By HeEeLen W. Pierson, 


THE fog was white and dense as you ever saw 
in London, but the one small wet log that sobbed 
and wept in the narrow fire-place made the fact 
plain that our hero was in Paris. He turned 
from the window and stared desperately at each 
of the gilt bronze clocks in turn, and groaned. 
Of course they did not trouble themselves about 
keeping time—it was enough for them to exist 
beautifully. It needed only one glance at this 
young man’s fair, d/asé countenance to see that he 
had been somewhat recklessly quaffing the rosy 
draught of pleasure, and had reached the dregs 
somewhat too rapidly. He took a letter out of 
his pocket, and read it for the sixth time with a 
deepening gloom : 

“Deak Ramon: When you write me that you have 
taken a wife, I shall believe that you have turned over a 
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new leaf, and given up gambling, absinthe and actresses. 
Till then not a sou. This is my last word. 
‘“Uncie Sopx.”’ 


** How the mischief could I make up to a girl, 
without a franc in my pocket ?” sighed Ramon, 
with a desperate air. ‘‘ There’s nothing left for 
me to do but to shoot myself! Courtship is an 
expensive thing, and I haven’t a sou’s credit. 
There’s Thibaut, who’s always been ready before ; 
but he’s married now, and has nothing to spare. 
Sacre! I wonder what’s the easiest way to shuffle 
off this mortal coil? How will it look in the pa- 
pers ? Cut down in my bloom. Ah, I could 
weep over my untimely doom. Oh! for an heir- 
ess to rush in and save me! Why—ah—old fel- 
low, you will not do as well—but how are you ?” 

The young man who had entered hastily was a 
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dark, energetic-looking individual, with resolution 
in his flashing black eyes, and firmness about the 
well-cut lips. 

“« Never so well in my life !” he cried, grasping 
the other’s hand. “Are you in the doleful 
dumps ? Now that I examine you, there is a 
green-and-yellow melancholy seated on that 
manly brow.” 

“‘ No wonder !” cried the other. 

‘©¢T bear upon my forehead shed 
The sign of what I lose— 
The ending of my day, he said.’” 

*¢ What's up ?” 

“‘ Take a last look—wring my hand in a mute 
farewell. Weep not for me when you stand round 
my grave.” 

<¢Oh, I see—broke again !” laughed Thibaut. 

“And no hope. Uncle Soph has turned 
rusty.” 

“Oh, that’s serious. “Pon my honor, dear old 
fellow, I wish I could let you have a check; but 
Laure is 

“Oh, I know.” 

“If I could do anything——” 

“You haven't a wife about you anywhere 
handy, have you ?” 

«(A wife ?” 

‘“<One for me, I mean. That would save me. 
Io you know any unexceptionable young woman 
who would marry me before noon ?” 

Thibaut laughed. ‘ Impossible !” 

“Then leave me to my fate.” 

“*You must seo Laure’s picture first, and then 
come down to the little place in the country we 
have taken, and stay awhile. It’s a bower of 
roses—that is, it will be when Summer comes. 
It’s a trifle damp and—well—slimy now ; but oh, 
how happy we are! Here—just feast your cyes 
on her. She’s blonde; look at her hair—none of 
your ash colors—a real dazzling, shining Ge 

Ramon held the picture in his hand, but his 
thoughts had taken a flight. 

«“Will you lend it to me?” he said. ‘See 
here! The old fellow is in India now. He'’sa 
sea-captain. He'll never know. Ile’s piling up 
the shekels for me—there’s no end to his money. 
Thibaut, dear old fellow, if you’ll help me out 
now, I'll buy you a pretty little villa when I 
come into my kingdom. The old hunks is kind 
enough, but I’ve been sowing wild oats too long 
to please him.” 

“‘T don't exactly understand,” said Thibaut. 

“* Well, it’s just here. I haven't asou. I can- 
not dig: to beg Lam ashamed. I'll write to my 
uncle, and say Iam married, and send the photo- 
graph of my wife. I say—that face will open the 
purse-strings, eh! If the old boy’s heart don’t 
melt when he looks into those laughing eyes, I’m 
a mutton.” 
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Thibant whistled—a long and doubtful sort of 
whistle. 

«The Indian mail goes out in an hour—there’s 
just time. Now, idol of my boyhood, prove your 
friendship.” 

He drew paper and pen to him as he spoke. 

‘All right,” replied his friend, rather gloomily. 

Ramon scratched off a few lines hastily: 


=. Dean Unciz Soro: How odd that I should have 
taken your advice before you sent it! Shows what a sym- 
pathy there is between great minds. How do you like 
her? She is the dearest and sweetest girl in the whole 
world, and makes the best wife to a worthless scamp who 
is tired of being a fool. You have no idea how well I fill 
the bill—of Benedict the married man! Just in time for 
this mail. More particulars the next time. 
‘Your loving nephew, Rason pz Menicovnt.” 


‘© There—I flatter myself that is a masterpiece 
of diplomacy. I have not lied once ;” and he 
handed the sheet to Thibaut, who scanned it 
somewhat anxiously, 

“‘T wonder what Laure would say 2” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, she couldn*t object—he's at the end of 
the world ;” and, lest there should be any more 
demur, Ramon seized the photograph and sealed 
the letter. I shall have .a check by return 
mail,” he said; “and in the meantime I'll ac- 
cept your hospitality, on condition that I shel 
pay for it when the money comes. No! my 
poor struggling artist, I will xo¢ sit down so 
heavily on your new little ménage! So don’s 
object ; I'll be there when the roses bloom— 
see ?” So it was settled. 

* * * * x 

The June sun had in truth embellished the 
damp little cottage by the lake at Enghein. 
Roses clung to it, and the woodbine, with its 
golden arabesques, draped it with beauty. Th!- 
baut never tired of painting Laure among the 
rose3. Indeed, he had painted her in every im- 
aginable position, and might have labeled lis 
whole collection, ‘(Studies of My Wife.” Some- 
how the public did not appreciate his work. 

“‘Those confounded genre pictures spoil the 
market,” he said. ‘‘ Think of any one prefer- 
ring a pile of herring and an old weather-beaten 
fish-wife to my lovely Laure !” 

Ramon saw that the meals grew more frugel, 
and on this particular day, when bread end a 
salad formed the dinner, he felt like a hound. 
But it was the day for the Indian mail, and his 
heart beat high as a letter was put in his hand. 
He was not disappointed—a check fell from it. 

“Hurra !” he cried, glancing at it. ‘Good 
for five thousand francs. So now we will feast. 
Hasn’t the dear old boy panned out well 7” 

Laure, who knew the whole history, and had 
laughed over it good-naturedly, came in with 
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blue bowl full of tho last strawberries that she 
had picked with her own white fingers. They 
were rose-hued now with the pink juice. 

‘* What does he say ?” she cried, gayly. ‘Read 
the letter. I hope he is complimentary to your 
wife.” 

Ramon was glancing at the letter. 

“‘The devil!” he exclaimed, with a sudden 
frown. 

‘What is it ?’ both cried at once. 

“¢He’s coming !” exclaimed Ramon. 

«© Who—the devil ?” laughed Thibaut. 

“*Oh, my friends, don’t laugh. It’s too hor- 
rible. Read—read. I cannot.” 

He held the letter out with a shaking hand, and 
Laure seized it, and read aloud: 


‘“CAMMERABAD, Jay let. 
‘My Dear Bor: I cannot express to you the joy your 
letter brought me. I long to kiss the hand of my new 
niece. I can read her character in her lovely face—so 
true—so tender—so full of womanliness. If you ever bring 
a tear to those smiling eyes you deserve to be hung. The 
sight of her has made me homesick. I must come and 
get a glimpse of your happiness. In the meantime I 
send you a wedding-present. Buy something pretty for 
your wife, and tell her that your queer old uncle Soph 
has lost his heart toher. We sail at once, and I will be 
with you as soon after this as I can—though I can spend 

but one day with you. Your delighted uncle, 
** Sopnocites Dumarte.” 


A horrified silence fell on the whole group.. 

“T felt uncomfortable about the deception 
from the first,” broke in Thibaut, gloomily. 

**T am ruined now!” moaned Ramon. ‘“ Well, 
I am grateful to you both that you hare made 
my last days so happy. Here, take the check. 
Don’t waste much on my funeral. I leave you 
the rest, with my parting blessing. Adieu.” 

“Oh, but stop—stop—don’t be rash !” cried 
both together. 

“I must hurry—there is no time to lose. I 
will not face him. I swear I won’t !” 

«‘ Wait!” cried Laure. ‘I’ve thought of a 
plan. It will only be for a day. Let him think 
still I am your wife !” 

«« And I ?” muttered Thibaut. ‘* What will you 
do with me ?” 

«You are a friend visiting us,” said Laure, 
playfully ; ‘and mind you don’t flirt with other 
people’s wives. He'll never find out. Trust me 
to bamboozle him.” 

‘©You seem quite an adept in the art,” Thi- 
baut said, gloomily. 

‘« Friends,” cried Ramon, “don’t let me cast a 
shadow between you. Let me go to my doom—no 
one will mise me.” 

No, no!” exclaimed Thibaut ; ‘let's go on 
with the farce. I can stand it for a day.” 

“The old fellow is an invalid,” said Ramon ; 
«goes to bed early and gets up Jate. So we'll 
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only have to wear the mask for a few hours. 
Then he'll go into the Isle of Jersey, and from 
there off to China.” 

Thibaut said something that sounded as if he 
were consigning poor Uncle Soph to a warmer 
climate than China. But the atmosphere cleared 
considerably when, in an incredibly short space 
of time, a banquet was spread in the pretty din- 
ing-room, and the three hungry young people sat 
down to a dinner sent in from the best hotel. 
After a glass or two of champagne, even Thibaut 
laughed at the situation, and all were in their 
merriest mood, when a knock came. The han.l- 
writing on the wall could not have startled the 
morarch in Holy Writ more than this peremptory 
knock did our happy trio. Laure had the most 
presence of mind. 

“The uncle!” she cried, springing to a seat at 
the head of the table. ‘‘ Don’t forget.” 

The two men seemed paralyzed as the door 
opened, and a stout man with the complexion ci 
a ripe mulberry entered. 

Ramon sprang up and seized his hand. 

“Welcome !” he cried, giving him a strangling 
embrace to hide his own emotion. <* Why, you 
have traveled as fast as your letter !” 

«Then I'll thrash that dark minion of mine as 
soon as I see him !’ cried Uncle Soph. ‘Ie must 
have carried it about him for a week. Whet! 
company in the honeymoon, eh ?”’—with an un- 
friendly look at Thibaut. 

“My dearest friend and wife,” said Ramon, 
with a gesture of the hand. “ You know Laure 
from her portrait.” And he flattered himself he 
had performed that creditably. 

“‘T should smile, as the Americans say !” cried 
the oid man, meeting Laure with a bear’s hug, 
that sect Thibaut’s teeth on edge. ‘“ Well, litile 
one, is he good to you? You are pretty asa 
mermaid !” 

«Oh, very good,” laughed Laure. ‘‘Tie is such 
a model, that I think he must take after his 
uncle.” 

Uncle Soph’s face glowed like a setting sun. 

“You little witch!’ he said. **No wonder 
Ramon was captivated! But don’t forget he 
needs a curtain-lecture once in awhile.” 

«© You shall see how I keep him in order,” said 
Laure, with a bewitching smile. ‘ We were just 
having a little feast over the news of your comiug 
visit. Now that you are here, you must drink 
your own health.” 

There was much jollity after that; but when 
Uncie Soph found himself alone with his nephew, 
he said, abruptly: ‘I don’t like your friend !” 

“Why, he’s the best of fellows !’ cried Ramon. 
indignantly. 

“Of course, they always are,” growled Une'z 
Soph. 
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315 “Dangerous? He is the 
soul of honor !” cried Ramon. 
“‘T would sooner suspect my- 
self. Dear uncle, you don’t 
know him. He would sacri- 
fice anything for me. You 
are too ready to distrust hu- 
man nature. I always believe 
a man honorable till I find 
he’s a villain.” 

“Wumph !” said Uncle 
Soph ; ‘ you’re a sort of gud- 
geon, after all. A fellow who 
has lived in Paris, too. 
Hullo! here’s my man. [ll 
go and freshen myself up a 
bit.” 

It was a relief for Ramon 
to find himself alone, but he 
felt as if there were thunder 
in the air. He had to warn 
Babette, the maid, to make 
no disclosures; and then he 
must beg Thibaut to school 

ZOAR AND THE ZOARITES.— THE TWO OLDEST DWELLINGS IN ZOAR, his eyes 80 that no more ador- 
BUILT IN 1817.— SEE PAGE 216, ing glances should be detect- 
ed. That was rather a deli- 

‘* What’s the matter with him ?” asked Ramon. cate task. He had hardly got to his room, how- 

‘*He’s in love with your wife!” cried the old ever, when a rap came at the door, and on his 
man; ‘‘ that’s what.” opening, his uncle bustled in. He had an ex- 

“Oh !” exclaimed Ramon, in embarrassment; quisite vase of India china in his hand. 

‘“‘what gives you that im- 
pression ?” 

«“Youw’re a jackass. Can’t 
you read it in his eyes? By 
Jove! I’ve never been a mar- 
ried man, but I know I would 
not have a fellow look at my 
wife as he looks at Laure. 
Besides——” 

“Well,” said Ramon, as- 
suming great indignation, 
“* perhaps you'll tell me next 
that Laure is in love with 
him !” : 

““My dear boy, do you 
think I am such a monster ? 
No; but you must own there 
is a spice of coquetry in our 
dear Laure’s manner. What 
pretty woman is without it ? 
I saw her give your friend 
some roguish glances, as if— 
now don’t go off and explode 
just yet!—as if there were 
some sort of understanding 
between the two. Laure does 
not see that he is a dangerous 
fellow, and that——” OLD LOG cHURCH—1817. 
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*« Oh, isn’t Laure here ?” 

«*No,” returned Ramon, in 
embarrassment, for Uncle 
Soph was looking about the 
room. 

«‘ What the—— You don’t 
have separate rooms already !” 
cried Uncle Soph, seeing no 
trace of a woman’s presence 
in Ramon’s apartment. 

«Ah, we began that way. 
Laure’s room opens out 
of——” 

Ramon was very glad to be 
interrupted by his uncle. 

“By Jupiter! you’re an 
odd fish !” he cried. ‘* Well, 
give it to her when she comes 
in. They say people rave 
over these blues now;” and 
putting the vase on a table, 
he disappeared once more. 
This time he did not go to 
his room, but looked about 
suspiciously, and stopped 
with a smothered exclamation 
as a sound struck his ear. 

It was something like the 
drawing of a cork, but 
though it had been years 
since Uncle Soph had known 
suclr bliss, he understood ex- - 
actly what it was. Could 
Babette be flirting already 
with Mahdi? The fellow was 
accomplished in various ways, 
and handsome, too, in spite SOAR TAVERN. 


of his olive hue. But the next mo- 
ment a pale-blue dress fluttered out 
of the salon, and he saw Thibaut 
pass through one of the low win- 
dows into the garden. ‘Then he 
knew that this was no affair of the 
servants. He said some very em- 
phatie words in early French between 
his set tecth. He felt as if his 
mission were plain. He had been 
sent to France to unmask a villain. 

When, therefore, he met Babette 
in the gloaming, coming out of 
Thibaut’s room with a pretty dillet- 
doux in her hand, he saw treason at 
once. 

“Your mistress is out in the 
grounds,” he said. ‘‘I’ll give it to 
her.” 

Babette, who had been told some 
AN OLD FOUR-POSTER, ZOAR TAVERN, cock-and-bull story, had not a single 
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misgivings, and handed over the note. In fact, 
the old sea-dog’s tone was such that she could 
hardly have refused. 

Ha! here was triumph. Now he could con- 
vince that foolish Ramon. THe made his way out 
to a quiet nook, and opened the missive without a 
scruple. When one deals with rascals, one need 
not, be fastidious. ‘Then he stared at the little 
billet with a baffled air. Saere! it was in En- 
glish! The plot thickens. His blood boils. Ah, 
if he had that fellow on the good ship dlerfe, and 
a stout rope’s end in his hands! But here was 
Ramon. He should know. 

Ramon was strolling down the garden-path, 
congratulating himself that three hours had 
passed safely, when he heard himself called, in a 
voice that vibrated with anger. 

‘“‘Here, my boy!” exclaimed his uncle, in a 
tremulous tone ; ‘“‘I—I am not glad, I swear to 
you, to find that I was right. It’s a sad thing to 
lose faith in our kind: and, by Jove, your old un- 
cle would rather have written himself down an ass 
than to have discovered what he has. Here, my 
boy, I can’t read it, but it’s as plain to me as 
Scripture. You know enough English to make 
it out, don’t you? I know they used to put 
‘English, extra,’ in your bills.” 

Ramon was frightened. He took the little 
note with a sudden chill. But his presence of 
mind did not forsake him. “Oh!” he said, 
calmly, “I see.” 

“What does the infernal villain say ?” cried 
Uncle Soph, prancing about his nephew in great 
impatience. “Ill be your second. Call him 
out, my dear boy. TIl back you !” 

- ‘Hear it first !’ exclaimed Ramon, with a 
laugh : 

‘©* Dear MapameE: I shall not be able to make one in the 
little excursion planned for to-morrow, as I am obliged to 
go in to Paris on business. I am only delighted that I 
have been able to be here to meet your excellent uncle, 
and to see the happiness of this reunion. Iam sure the 
sight of his beloved nephew enjoying the felicity of mar- 


ried life must renew his youth. I can see that he has a 
heart formed to respond to every good and generous——' ” 
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«Enough ! enough!” growled Uncle Soph. “I 
can do without the taffy, as my Yanket friends 
call it.” 

“You see, you have wronged him.” 

“‘Humph :” growled Unele Soph; ‘let me see 
the note.” 

Ramon gave it into his hand reluctantly, but 
could not refuse. 

“It’s hardly fair “he began. 

But Uncle Soph caught sight of his servant 
strolling at a distance among the trees. 

««Mahdi !” he cried, in stentorian tones, “ come 
here, you Iubber, and show off your accomplish- 
ments. You said you spoke every known lan- 


here ? 
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guage, when I hired you. Try your tongue on 
that ;” and he handed the man the billet. 

Poor Ramon! Ile would almost have welcomed 
an earthquake at that moment. Why not have a 
fit of emotional insanity and strangle the fellow ? 
But Uncle Soph was a muscular athlete, and our 
blasé, delicate young man stood no chance. No, 
he must listen in mute horror to these words: 


“My Darina: I swear I will not keep up this decep- 
tion another hour if you won’t promise to see me to-night 
alone. There’s no danger. Come when old hunks is 
snoozing. I must have at least a hundred kisses to last 
me through these twenty-four hours. But thank Heaven 
time flies! The old Argus will soon be gone, and we’ll be 
free once more. Your own Epovarp.” 


Before this ended the old sea-captain was pur- 
ple with rage. 

«‘ By Heaven !” he shouted, ‘‘ are you all mad 
«‘ What in the name of goodness did you 
mean, sir, by deceiving me, and making up all 
that rigmarole that you read to me? Are you 
dead to your own infamy? Have you sunk so 
low in the vices of the day that you are too great 
a coward to strike a blow for your own honor ? 
Explain yourself, or never see me more !” 

Ramon felt that he was growing pale. 

“I only wished to hide matters from you, 
uncle. I did not want to spoil your visit. I 
would have punished the fellow when you were 
gone. J——” 

“Oh! oh! I doubt everything. By Jove! I 
begin to doubt my own identity. But I’ll see this 
thing out. Here comes your bosom-friend now, 
and if my eyes do not deceive me, there’s a pretty 
blue dress not far away. Ah, I fear your Laure 
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Thibaut had drawn near enough to hear the 
last words, ‘ Don’t mention that lady in such a 
tone !” he cried, angrily. 

“Ah! Perhaps you’d better leave it to her 
husband to defend her honor,” sneered the old 
captain, now fully roused, and snorting like a war- 
horse who scents the fray. ‘‘ When you know that 
your infamous plots have been discovered, and 
that your scandalous note is in my hands—in my 
hands, sir—perhaps you will permit us to doubt 
the honorable nature of your regard for that 
lady.” , 

Thibaut faced the music with a bold front. It 
was Ramon who had all at stake—who shivered 
and grew pale. 

“Speak up!” exclaimed Uncle Soph, to his 
nephew. ‘‘ Challenge him on the spot, or I'll do 
it for you.” 

Laure had noticed the angry gesticulations of 
Uncle Soph, and now heard these last words. 

<‘T’m quite ready to give him satisfaction,” said 
Thibaut, stoutly. 
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Ramon faltered: ‘*I—I—I—am sure, sir—an 
apology ug ° 
’ © Hang an apology!” cried Uncle Soph. “I'll 
shoot him myself—if you are such a cur.” 

At these words Laure threw herself, with a cry, 
into Thibaut’s arms. 

«*No—no, you shall not kill him 
screamed. 

‘* What! the brazen jade dares is 

“¢ Stop—take care !” cried Thibaut.. ‘* This lady 
is my wife !” 

‘*Now you’ve done it!” exclaimed Ramon, 
sinking down on the sod, with a gesture of 
despair. ; 

Uncle Soph stared about him like one snd- 
denly bereft of reason. 

- ‘What am I to believe ?” he said, slowly, at 
last. ‘Are you playing a farce ?” 

“Yes,” answered Ramon. ‘‘It’s called the 
‘Loan of a Wife.’” 

**So you are zot married. You have placed me 
jn this ridiculous light—you have fooled me for a 


she 
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purpose! J see it all. It’s a depth of infamy that 
I would not have expected any one with a drop 
of my blood in his veins to be capable of. But 
it is the last time, monsieur, that you'll have a 
chance to play your pranks on me. I wash my 
hands of you. I shake off the dust of France 
forever. With my money I shall endow a col- 
lege in America. As for you, M. Thibaut, I own 
I wronged you—forgive me, and I will pardon 
your lending yourself to such treachery. As for 
inmadame, take care she makes no mistakes in 
earnest one of these days, since you have shown 
her how to do it in jest.” 

«* By Heaven ” eried Thibaut, angrily, but 
Laure put her white hand over his mouth. 

“He is right,” she said, softly. ‘‘ Such things 
are too sacred for jests.” 

Uncle Soph disappeared, and Ramon heard na 
more of him for a year. By that time he had 
really settled down with a pretty little sister of 
Laure’s, and as like her as two peas. Then the 


irate uncle came to terms, and forgave him. 


IF FLOW’RS COULD SING, 


By Leon Mean, 


Ir flow'rs could sing, the poets lays 
Would not be needed for their praise ; 
They, of which men have sung so long, 
Would sing their own enchanting song. 
What fragrant accents oft would float 
From out the rose’s velvet throat; 
What soulful solace would they bring— 
If flow’rs could sing. 


If flow’rs could sing, how would they bless 

The love that lips dare not confess ; 

How would they voice the secret throe 

Of passionate and utter woe; 

How would they thrill the maiden fair 

Who wore them in her breast and hair; 

What tender tidings would they bring— 
If flow’rs could sing. 


If flow’rs could sing, the birds would die: 

What use were it for them to try, 

By any means, to e’er disclose 

The charms that render sweet the rose? 

They lovely colors have, ’tis true, 

But have they lovely fragrance, too ? 

The birds would die from envy’s sting— 
If flow’rs could sing. 


Indeed, the world would be too sweet, 

If carols sang the marguerite 

In that fond hour when twilight’s ear 

Is waiting woodland hymns to hear. 

The violet her scent, ere long, 

Would squander in the breath of song; 

And song would be too sweet a thing— 
If flow’rs could sing. 
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In Germany, at the beginning of the present 
century, a lowly and simple-minded people dwelt, 
who, in order to live a life of religious simplicity, 
free from forms and ceremonies; had withdrawn 
from the Lutheran and Catholic faiths—chiefly 
from the former—and were known as Separa- 
tists. They were persecuted under King Frederic. 
For the sake of their religion, they suffered im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property and separa- 
tion from their children. Joseph M. Bimeler, for 
ten years a teacher among them in Germany, and 
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afterward the leader of their Society, had a 
trusted friend, Johannes Goesele, who was held 
a prisoner for nine years by the Duke of Wur- 
temburg for refusing to take off his hat to and 
address him save in the disrespectful ‘‘ Thou ” of 
the German. Goesele’s long confinement made 
him famous. On one occasion the Duke took 
Napoleon to see him. Goesele treated the Em- 
peror as he had treated the Duke, and warned 
him of the dread account he would have to ren- 
der at the great Day of Judgment for the multi- 
tude of souls sent into eternity 
by him in his bloody wars. 
Much annoyed, Napoleon de- 
sired to have Goesele punished 
for his behavior. When, how- 
ever, the Emperor had depart- 
ed, the Duke summoned the 
prisoner before him, and set 
him free, saying: “‘ Goesele, if 
you had not talked to the Em- 
peror as you talked to me, I 
would have taken your head 
off ; but now, as you treated us 
alike, you may go home.” 
When King William ascend- 
ed the throne, the grievances 
of the Separatists were lighten- 
ed, but not removed, and many 
resolved to seek homes in a free 
land. Too destitute to pay 
their passage across the ocean, 
they enlisted the sympathies of 
some wealthy London Quakers, 
whose religion somewhat re- 
sembled their own. Means were 
thus obtained to carry them be- 
yond oppression. In the Spring 
of 1817, about 300 Separatists 
embarked, most of whom were 
from Wurtemburg, the rest 
from Bavaria and Baden. They 
arrived at Philadelphia, sick 
and tired, in August, 1817, after 
a tedious voyage of four months. 
Poor and homeless, they were 
welcomed by Quakers at the 
**City of Brotherly Love.’’ 
Many were bedridden from a 
scrofulous complaint. For 
these, and the old and infirm, 
the Quakers provided a hospital. 
The few immigrants with means 
were received as guests, and 
places were found for many as 
domestics. Joseph M. Bimelex 
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was the master-spirit of the persecuted people. 
On their passage across the ocean he had com- 
pletely won their confidence and esteem. It was 
their desire to form a colony in the West. 

Mr. Bimeler effected a purchase from Godfrey 
Haga of 5,500 acres of land. It was bought on 
credit for $15,000, payable as follows: $5,000 in 
1828, and a like sum in 1829 and in 1830. At 
different times more land was added, until 10,000 
acres were owned by them. At the request of 
Haga, the purchase was made in the name of Mr, 
Bimeler, he obligating himself for the entire pay- 
ment. The contract for the land was effected in 
the Autumn 
cf 1817. A 
number of the 
people were 
sent to the un- 
broken wilder- 
ness to provide 
homes for 
those to fol- 
low. They ar- 
rived at the 
site of the vil- 
lage of Zoar, 
and construct- 
ed rude slab 
huts, covered 
with carth. 
In February, 
1818, snow fell 
to the depth 
of three feet, 
and lay on the 
ground until 
April, when an 
unprecedented 
flood occurred. 
The great 
mass of the 
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immigrants reached their 
new homes in the Spring of 
1818; afew remained in Penn- 
sylvania to acquire trades. 
The condition of the Sepa- 
ratists was one of extreme 
destitution. They were un- 
provided with the necessary 
implements of labor, and 
burdened with many old and 
helpless persons. Yet their 
expectations were not high. 
They only dared to hope, by 
a life of toil and privation, to 
eke out a living, free from 
religious persecution. The 
prosperity which they have 
since attained was not 
then dreamed of. According to the mode of life 
first adopted by them, cach family lived sepa- 
rately, and whatever products remained above 
their absolute needs were sold, and the proceeds 
placed in a fund to pay for the land, which was to 
be parceled among them proportionally to their 
labor. A year and a half had elapsed, and their 
condition had improved but little. Then several 
members, who were inimical to Mr. Bimeler’g 
supremacy, proposed a community of property. 
They argued the necessity of thus providing for 
the weak and the helpless, who otherwise could 
not be properly cared for, and by this and other 
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arguments the point was carried. Articles of as- 
sociation were prepared and adopted, April 19th, 
1819. They were amended in 1824. In Febru- 
ary, 1832, ‘‘The Society of Separatists of Zoar” 
was incorporated, under the laws of Ohio, and an 
organization effected, May 19th, 1833, which has 
since remained in effect. 

The corporation owns and controls everything. 
Individuals have no rights of property whatever. 
The theory of the corporation is one of extended 
eharity—the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Each member contributes his time and 
labor to the Society, and, in return, it provides 
him with the necessities of life—nothing beyond, 
Whatever his labor produces above this goes to 
the common good. A birthright does not exist 
in the community. The children of a member 
ean be admitted into the Society only when they 
attain their majority, and under the same condi- 
tions as other applicants. When articles of asso- 
e:ation were first formed, in 1819, all members 
were of one grade; but, by a subsequent amend- 
ment, two classes were established. The first 
elass is one of probation, and a member, who, on 
application, is received into it by a two-thirds 
vate, can neither vote nor hold office. After a 
residence of one year, if he makes application for 
admission to the second class, and is received, he 
conveys whatever property he possesses to the So- 
ciety, and attains full membership. Whenever a 
member dies or withdraws from the Society, his 
property rights merge in the surviving members, 

The officers of the Society consist of three 
Trustees, a Standing Committee of five, and a 
Yreasurer. Mr. Bimeler was the ‘‘ General 
Agent,” but, at his death, this office was abol- 
ished. The Trustees—one of whom is elected an- 
_ nually—have the general management of affairs. 
The Standing Committee is an advisory board, 
to settle difficulties that may arise between the 
Trustees and members. The Treasurer holds office 
four years. The Society has, several times, been 
involved in litigation by seceding members and 
their heirs, but the compact and articles of con- 
federation have always been held binding. 

It was many years before the Society gained 
tre wealth and position which it now enjoys. 
During the construction of the Ohio Canal the 
Scparatists took a contract, and all able-bodied 
men labored there until the work was completed. 
They thus procured much of the money needed 
to meet their indebtedness. Hampercd by many 
members who were unable to labor, through age 
or infirmity, it was mutually agrecd—in order to 
obviate increased burdens—that marriage should 
not be contracted by any of the members until 
the financial position of the community wonld 
warrant it. Husbands lived apart from their 
wives, and the entire colony was divided into 
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In 1830 there were 67 male 
and 160 female children. Some families had as 
many as fifteen children. The restraint from 
marriage arose from prudential considerations 
solely, and when fortune smiled on the Separa- 
tists they married and were given in marriage. 
For many years the children, after attaining the 
age of three years, were placed in a nursery, 
under the care of a matron, and detained there 
until maturity. Now each family has the care of 
its own children. In early times women joined 
in the labors of the men. Women dug the big 
race that furnishes the water-power for all the 
mills and factories of the Zoarites. They worked 
in groups, in a plodding but systematic manner. 
Their tools were coarse, including the short and 
unwieldy German scythe, sickles without teeth, 
and clumsy, heavy hoes. 

In 1832 the community was visited by the 
scourge of cholera. A man with the disease was 
put off a canal-boat and buried in the Zoar Ceme- 
tery. Soon after, another man was dropped from 
a boat—on the towpath—to die. The kind- 
hearted people of the Society took, cared for 
and buried him. In a short time a woman ap- 
peared, claiming that he was her husband and 
had a large sum of money on his person which 
she wished to recover. She was informed that all 
he had about him was buried with him. She then 
went away and returned with a stranger, whom 
she had hired, for a hundred dollars, to dig up 
the body and recover the money. Termission 
having been given, the woman and her agsistant 
repaired, with two of the members, to the grave- 
yard, and, disinterring the body, found in the 
dead man’s clothes several hundred: dollars. They 
then reinterred the remains, and arriving at the 
hotel, the woman counted out a hundred dollars 
for the man, and offered pay to the Society. That 
night the cholera broke out in Zoar, and became 
so virulent that, it is said, fifty members were 
carried off. It is also said that the money-digger 
and woman were attacked, a few miles from Zoar, 
with the disease, and that both died. ‘ 

Accessions to the Separatists were received 
from Germany from time to time. In 1831 
about forty new members arrived. Applications 
for membership are now made almost daily, but 
experience has taught the community to receive 
no one until, by a blameless life among them, the 
person’s worthiness is proven. Joseph M. Bimeler 
was the guiding spirit of the Zoarites, and it is to 
his efforts and labors that the Society owes its 
prosperity. He was a man of powerful intellect- 
ual force and acumen, and strongly attached to 
the people among whom he lived and died. His 
original intention, in settling in the wilderness, 
was to remain until his countrymen were com- 
fortably situated and free from debt, then win for 
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himeelf a high place in the New World, which he 
felt able to attain. The community of goods 
was adopted against his advice, but, after he had 
been unwillingly drawn into it, he determined 
to make it succeed, and, indeed, became a be- 
liever in the doctrine, finding his authority for it 
in the account given of the primitive Christians 
in Acta iv. 32.; ‘‘ And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own ; but they had all things common.” Mr. 
Bimeler controlled everything. He possessed 
qualities of a born commander; yet the bond 
that drew him to the simple people was one of 
sympathy. Toward the members of the com- 
munity he preserved an air of reserve and decis- 
ion, as the only way of leading them, but his 
social faculties were large, and he delighted in re- 
ceiving visitors. In their presence he relaxed his 
dignified mien, and met them in hospitable social 
equality. 

The Society’s first and only pastor, Mr. Bimeler, 
conducted religious services regularly during his 
life-time. Ile held a place in the hearts of his 
people which has been yielded to no other. Since 
his death, occurring August 27th, 1853, his ser- 
mons, which had been written from memory by 
John Neff, have been collected ; one of them is 
now read at each service, in preference to an orig- 
inal discourse. The property of the Society had 
been held in the name of Joseph M. Bimeler, but 
ten days before his death he acknowledged, by 
will, the trust, and bequeathed it all to the Society 
of Separatists of Zoar. 

The village which these people have made 
their home since their arrival in Ohio was 
named—to commemorate their own flight from 
German persecution—in honor of the city to 
which Lot fled from Sodom and Gomorrah. They 
number now about 250 adults and 100 children. 
There are between seventy and eighty voters, who 
usually vote the Republican ticket. They are a 
lowly-minded people, and, with few exceptions, 
have no unusual mental devolopment. The might 
of the law has never yet, in the history of the 
community, fallen upon one of its members in 
good standing. German is still the language gen- 
erally used. Many of the customs of former 
times are abandoned, and with a closer association 
with the outer world innovations are creeping in. 
The women formerly wore a uniform garb, of the 
utmost plainness. The men were dressed alike, 
in a mixed gray tweed clothing, with high-cut, 
doubled-breasted vests ; coats with a high, wide, 
rolled collar; trousers rather short, and worn in 
_the old-fashioned way of our forefathers. Now, 
however, a species of dress reform has taken effect 
in the community, and the Zoarites dress, within 
a certain limit, according to their tastes, 
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ZoaR is about 90 miles south of Cleveland 
and 100 miles from Pittsburgh. It is reached 
by the Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
and Wheeling Railroads, and is situated in Tus- 
carawas County, O. After leaving the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad Station, my first view of 
Zoar, as I approached the village, revealed a most 
peculiarly built town of perhaps 300 inhabitants, 
Of the buildings, the hotel stood out the most 
prominently, with its observatory cupola on the 
roof shining bright with the golden sheen of a 
beautiful Autumn setting sun. The quaint old 
buildings surrounding the hotel, in the pretty 
Valley of the Tuscarawas; the hazy hills in the 
background, with their trees dressed in most 
gorgeous attire—heightened by the orange light 
of the sun’s last rays, and the long, cool shadows 
that come just before the end of the day—make 
up a picture not soon forgotten. Presently we 
are in the most interesting, picturesque and 
unique hamlet in the whole country, with its 
wide, clean streets, that cross each other at right 
angles, having on either side neat dwellings of 
brick, wood and logs. Many of the older build- 
ings are roofed with red tiles, made before 1850. 
The barns are no less interesting than the houses, 
as will be seen later on. The dwellings are mostly 
large, some sheltering two or three families. All 
have vine-clad porches, that furnish a cool retreat 
for the Zoarites on a hot Summer’s day, and sup- 
port the vines which produce grapes for their 
wine. They find that grapes grown on trellis- 
work ripen sweeter and are better protected from 
the frost. Each family is entitled to the grapes 
grown on its premises, and is provided with a 
hand-press for converting them into wine. 

Arriving at the hotel, I was met at the door by 
Mr. Ruof, the pleasant-faced landlord, and shown 
into the office, which also serves as the barroom. 
I told him that I had come to spend a week in 
town, and asked if I could get a room and board. 
Before answering me, he asked what my business 
was, and when I informed him of my purpose 
there he said, with a look of suspicion on his 
face, that he guessed he could accommodate me. 
He piloted me through a wide, uncarpeted hall 
to a well-ventilated, well-furnished and pleasant 
room with southern exposure. Here I found as 
good and clean a bed as ever I had the pleasure 
of sleeping in. Of course, the modern style of 
furnishing prevails nowhere outside of the hotel. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep I sallied forth 
to get acquainted with the good people of Zoar, 
and learn as much as possible of their history and 
way of living. It was some time before I could 
gain their confidence sufficiently to induce them 
to unbosom themselves. Several articles had been 
written for local papers which did them great 
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injustice. Reporters had visited them a few hours, 
and then written a lot of trash, with but little, if 
any, truth in it. That had made them guarded 
in their talk with strangers. 

My first few days were spent in looking up 
points of interest, making sketches, and getting 
to know the people and their habits of life. The 
Zoarites produce, within their little domain, 
everything that they eat, drink and wear. Every 
ferm implement which they use, and nearly all 


who is also a dentist. His office is suppiied 
with all the necessary drugs and medicines to 
meet their wants. About 100 loaves of bread are 
consumed daily by the Zoarite people. At four 
o’clock p. M.—the time when it comes fresh from 
the oven—each family dispatches one of its young 
women to the bakery with a large white napkin, 
in which to wrap the daily supply. Returning 
in single file, langhing and chatting as they bear 
home the bread in its covering of spotless linen, 
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the machinery, are also manufactured by them- 
selves. They have a grist, a woolen and a cider- 
mill, a tannery, bakery, brewery and meat-mar- 
ket, a foundry and machine-shop, besides sepa- 
rate blacksmith, wagon, carpenter and_ shoe 
shops. They have also a tailor, tinner, lock and 
gun smith. All of their mechanics and artisans 
are skilled workmen, and serve not only their 
own community, but the farmers of the surround- 
ing country. They support their own doctor, 


these girls form a charming picture, dressed in 
their neat calico gowns, that show to advantage 
their well-rounded forms, fresh, pretty faces, 
brimming with good humor, born of good health, 
plenty to eat and lots of outdoor exercise. 

The young women of Zoar are probably best 
seen as milkmaids, when they gather at the sta~ 
bles, milk-pails in hand, waiting the coming of 
the cows. It is five o’clock, and the sun is fast 
sinking to the horizon. The deep, purple shad- 
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ows of the trees on the 
distant blue hills are 
outlined against the 
orange -and-vermilion 
tinted sky, and look 
like brooding spirits, 
watchful of the good 
people of Zoar. Soon 
we hear the tinkling 
of the many cow-bells 
and the lowing of the 
cows as they string 
along. Some stop to 
drink from the old 
moss-covered water- 
ing-trough. Others 
nibble fresh morsels 
of grass, or pass on 
and into their stalls, 
each taking her own 
place. It is an idyllic 
moment. The air is 
filled with the music 
ef the bells, the low- 
ing of the cows, the herdsman’s cry as he urges 
them on, the hum of the merry voices of the 
girls as they carry the warm water, soon to be 
used in the barn. The spectator is spell-bound 
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COMING FROM THE BAKERY. 


by the poetry of the scene. Soon the cattle are all 
in their stables. The girls have filled their little 
hand-tubs, and are commencing to wash the 
udders of the cows. There is a little scream, 
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followed by another, and still another. You turn 
to see what has happened. Pursued by a monster 
bull, scatter the fleeing girls ; but the herdsman 
soon secures him by the ring in his nose, leads to 
his stall and fastens him. The girls now return 
to begin their work. 

One of the most remarkable sights of Zoar is 
the big bank-barn. The loft holds hay and grain 
enough to feed the cows all Winter. The barn is 
225 feet long. The bank-stables underneath are 
run in the most systematic manner. At the 
farther end, next to what is called ‘the cave,” 
which is a long cellar dug in the earth-bank just 
outside, arched over with stones and containing 
roots for the Winter feeding, stands a chopping- 
machine to make fine the roots. Between the 
two rows of stalls, where the cows peep through, 
munching their grain and rolling their big, 
brown eyes with satisfaction, is a wide alley, run- 
ning the whole length of the barn. In it is a 
miniature railroad, used to convey feed to the 
cows. During the Summer they are fed a lit- 
tle grain in their mangers to tempt them to come 
home to their milking. When they are in their 
stalls, their heads are put into yokes so arranged 
that they can be fastened at one time with a lever. 
The water used in the barn is heated in a small 
building near by. Back of the cows hang—a few 
feet apart—clean, white towels, ready for the 
milkmaids’ use, after their work is done. The 
girls have each four cows to milk. They arrange 
themselves in couples for conveniently carrying 
the milk to the distributing-cellar at some dis- 
tunce from the barn. Here is another scene, as 
the milkmaids form in picturesque groups, some 
with pails overflowing with the white - foamed 
finid; others with their peculiar German tubs 
filled to the brim, their neat blue calico dresses 
—not too long—bare-headed, with handkerchiefs 
around their necks. Nowhere else in this country 
can the like be seen. After the milk has been 
run through the strainer, it is put in pails, the 
size being suited to the number in each family. It 
is then put in the cellar to stand until the next 
milking, when it is taken home for family use. 
At the time of my visit the Zoarites were milking 
only about 80 cows, but in the Summer their 
stables contain about 110. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the calf-barn is 
the place of interest, for it is feeding-time there. 
Each calf has its own little stall and manger. 
The milk is brought in small tubs, and at about 
the same time put before them. Nearly their first 
move is to dive their heads to the bottom of the 
tubs, so greedy are they for supper; then, more 
quietly to finish their repast, licking the last drop 
and bleating for more. 

It was not long after my arrival in Zoar before 
T had the pleasure of maxing Anthony Burk- 
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hart’s acquaintance. He invited me to call on 
him at the brewery, which is a very quaint old 
building covered with red tiles. I found him a 
jolly, good-natured German. Shortly after enter- 
ing his guest-room, a large tankard of good beer 
was placed on the table, to be drunk to the health 
and prosperity of the Zoarites. While sipping the 
froth-covered beverage, Mr. Burkhart explained 
to me the process of its manufacture. Nothing 
enters into the composition of this excellent beer 
save malt, hops and pure spring water, To nine 
barrels of beer are used twenty bushels of malt 
and thirteen pounds of hops. 

The community has large fish - ponds, well 
stocked by the Fish Commissioners of the United 
States. The old log church, still standing, but 
abandoned, was built by Joseph Bimeler in 1817. 
The new church that took its place was erected 
in 1853, and is a primitive-looking structure. It 
stands on an eminence, and would overlook the 
town, were it not concealed by large trees. It is 
entered by two doors—one for the women, the 
other for the men. The seats are old oaken 
settees, made easy by calico -covered cushions. 
The aisles have rag-carpets on them. 

The visitor at Zoar should, if possible, stay 
over Sunday, as I did, and attend church serv- 
ices. Reaching the meeting-house early, I found 
the door closed. Soon the sexton came, and pi- 
loted me. to the rear of the men’s side of the 
house, where I had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve. The benches faced the two doors. The 
women came in at one of these, the men at the 
other, and took their respective seats on either 
side of the house, to await the coming of the 
minister. The room is a long, old - fashioned 
one, with ceiling and walls of pure white. It 
is heated by four stoves, one at cach corner 6f 
the apartment. A large pipe-organ stands out 
prominently at one end of the church, and is 
pumped by a small boy, in full view of the con- 
gregation. After the people were seated, the 
sexton rang the bell, the cord of which hung 
conveniently by the side of the organ. Then 
the organist took his seat and played some pretty 
church music. Meantime the minister, Simon 
Beiter, entered, without removing his hat, until 
seated in the pulpit. He commenced the service 
by reading a verse in a hymn-book, the members 
singing it after him, and doing the same after 
the reading of each verse of the hymn. The 
minister next read from the Testament, and 
afterward one of Mr. Bimeler’s sermons. The 
congregation then sang again, in the manner 
before described. The entire services were in 
German. There were no prayers. When the 
meeting was over, the women left the church by 
their own door. After they had all gone, the 
men arose and passed out. 
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That afternoon, being the time set for the 
burial of Jacob Ackerman, Sr., who had died 
the previous Friday, I walked down to his late 
residence. When I reached it, I found nearly 
all the members of the Society standing outside, 
evidently waiting the arrival of the hearse. 
Those members who chose had been allowed, 
up to this time, to pass in and view the remains 
of their honored member, who, after the demise 
of Bimeler, had been their recognized leader. 
When the hearse arrived, which was an open 
spring-wagon painted black, the sorrowing Zoar- 
ites gathered about to watch sadly their friend 
borne to his last resting-place. After a short 
delay, the front doors of the house were thrown 
open, and six of the most prominent young men 
of the community emerged, carrying the body to 
the hearse in a very plain wooden coffin, without 
a handle or ornament. The men, walking side- 
ways, carried it, with their hands placed under- 
neath. Two carriages and people on foot fol- 
lowed the remains out of the village, through a 
fifty-acre meadow, to the little grave-yard on the 
hill, where but few head-stones—some of them of 
wood—mark the last rest resting-place of the de- 
ceased Zoarites. On through the cemetery they 
passed, until, reaching a newly dug grave, they 
halted at its side, gently lifted the coffin out of 
the wagon, and lowered it into the rough box at 
the bottom of the grave. The box was covered 
up. Then the grave-diggers threw in the dirt, 
the people standing by until the grave was nearly 
filled. 

Not a prayer was offered nor a word spoken 
during the whole time. To the outside_world 
this seems somewhat stolid, but it has been their 
custom for many years, and it is hard for their 
old people to adapt themselves to modern ideas. 
The younger people would like to do so. The 
funeral services, however, were held in the even- 
ing. These services were much like those at the 
church, except that in place of the written ser- 
mon there was substituted an original funeral 
address, full of tender feeling, the minister 
breaking completely down with grief at the loss 
of his old friend. 

The next morning was a pleasant one, and 
once more I found myself wandering around in 
seareh of interesting material to sketch. I had 
already done something in that linc. It was not 
long before I espied an old Pennsylvania wagon 
that had been used to haul goods from Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore over the old National Road, be- 
fore railroads were built in this locality. The 
Jeft wheel-horse was ridden by a man who guided 
the other horses with a single line—an old Ger- 
man custom. On the wagon, which was loaded 
with yellow pumpkins, sat another man. There 
are now but few of these wagons in existence. 
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The Zoarites have a peculiar manner of hauling 
an ox to slaughter. He is carried in a strangely 
constructed wagon, the wheels of which are no 
higher than fourteen inches. The upper part is 
a frame-work of secure timbers so put together 
that the animal is held fast until the wagon, 
drawn by two horses, reaches the place of slaugh- 
ter. ‘There, the end board is removed, the ox 
knocked in the head, and hauled out on the 
floor. 

Another place of interest is the pretty flower- 
garden under charge of Simon Beiter, who acts 
as minister and gardener. The carden joins the 
picnic grounds, that lie on the brow of the hill 
which leads down to the Tuscarawas River. The 
shore at this point is most charming, and boats 
can be had here, at a small rental. Following 
the banks of the river down a short distance, 
you come to the big dam, where the waters rush 
over in a fall of perhaps fifteen feet to wind their 
zigzag way to the Ohio River. Upon one side 
of the river, near the dam, is the race dug by the 
Zoarite women. Uncle John Miller, eighty-six 
years of age, the oldest living member of the So- 
ciety, remarked that their young women of to-day 
were not like the women whom they brought over 
with them, who never wore corsets, and were, in 
their natural shape, as strong asa man. On the 
other side of the riyer runs the Ohio Canal. Pazs- 
ing down the former to the big, iron wag.n- 
bridge, you cross part way over, and facing to 
your right, if the setting sun is passing over the 
wooded hill in the background, with the wind:ng 
road crawling down behind the old, deserted miil i 
that is built over the canal, you will see one of. 
the most beautiful and weird of pictures. The oid 
mill standing there, with its seven stories, many of - 
its windows gone and others broken, grouped in 
with the stately elms and mottled sycamore-trees, 
perhaps a canal-boat drawn by mules just passing’ 
under it and catching a last gleam of sunlight—: 
on this scene you gaze, and wonder what wil te: 
the changes when the day is done. Totaily nn-: 
mindful of the hour, you have stood in the: 
gloaming, your fancy picturing the old miil a: 
haunted house, with white-robed ghosts peering. 
from every window. 

Other sights that we are not accustomed to are! 
the very low-wheeled cider and sorghum wagons, | 
much alike. On them are mounted large bar-' 
rels, which are used to distribute the cider and: 
sorghum among the members of the Society. 
The sugar-cane mill is a very picturesque affair, 
turned by a horse walking around it in a circle 
and hitched to a bent pole. One man within the 
circle feeds the mill. Another hands in the cane 
and gathers up that which has passed through. 
The pole is so curved as to swing above the men 


_ while working near the little mill, and the one 
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passing in and out of the circle, of course, keeps 
out of its way. Not far from here stands the old 
work-horse stable. The barn proper is covered 
with red tile, and the porch, in front, with 
shingles warped in every direction. Underneath 
the porch hang their old Dutcli harnesses and 
saddles. Near by is what is left of last year’s 
straw-stack. 

It is a pretty scene at noontime, when the 
horses are brought out for the afternoon’s work. 
As I was sketching about the village, the young 
children would follow me, and gather themselves 
in little groups, thinking that they too would be 
in the picture. The smaller children wore blue 
knitted shoes, with leather soles. Some of the 
little ones were very pretty, while all were gay 
and happy. 

Another thing of interest is the old man and 
cart, drawn by an aged, broken-down horse. The 
old man sits in front of the big swill-box at the 
back end of the cart. This is a little, low, four- 
wheeled wagon, used to haul the pigs’ feed to the 
woods, some distance away, where, every day, he 
feeds 250 hogs. 

The old pump, used by the school, has an an- 
cient and picturesque appearance. <A girl of four- 
teen can barely reach the handle that hangs 
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swinging at its side. In front of the pump is a 
moss-coyered trough. Here the children come in 
swarms to get a cool drink. The school-house is 
a two-story brick structure, where the common 
branches of education, with algebra and history, 
are taught—also the English and German 
languages. 

The sportsman, visiting Zoar, can find plenty 
of good hunting and fishing. I saw a pike and 
a salmon caught there. The former was three 
feet and four inches long, and weighed fourteen 
pounds. ‘The salmon weighed six and one-half 
pounds. 

One of the most attractive sights in Zoar is 
presented by the young men and women while 
working in the harvest-fields. This is the pict- 
ure: The laborers are cutting the last swaths of 
the field of rye. The sun is low in the west, 
touching here and there the white-shirted men 
as they gracefully swing their cradles. The girls 
follow close by the heels of the men, raking-+the 
grain. Then come the binders. The lofty old 


oak-trees are outlined against the azure distance 
and the richly colored sky. The evening breeze 
blows softly through the golden, waving grain. 
The wild birds sing their sweetest, as they take 
leave of the parting day. 


8S. 8S. Dustin. 


IN THE HARVEST-FIELD, ZOAR. 


** aS I REACHED THE BROW OF THE 
SLOPE THE MAD BRUTE WAS 
CLOSE ON MY HEELS.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A STALLION, 


By CHARLES G. D. RoBERtTS. 


THERE is perhaps no beast more terrible, more 
awe-inspiring, than a stallion that has gone mad. 
Such an animal, bursting all the fetters of his 
inherited dread of man, seems inspired with a 
frightful craving to take vengeance for the im- 
memorial servitude of his kind. As a rule, he 
has no quarrel with anything but humanity. 
Often with other horses he associates amicably, 
and toward the cattle and lesser animals that 
may be with him in the fields he displays the in- 
difference of disdain. But let man, woman or 
child come within his vision, and his homicidal 
mania breaks into flame. ‘ 

I have had several disagreeable encounters with 
vicious horses, but only once was I so unfortunate 
as to fall in with one possessed by this homicidal 
mania. My escap2 was so narrow, and the ex- 
perience left so deep an impression upon my 
mind, that I have felt ever since an instinctive 
distrust for this most noble of domestic animals. 

Vol. XXX., No. 2—15. 


One Autumn, when I was about eighteen, J 
was taking a tramp through the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec preparatory to resuming work at 
college. I reached the little village of Maybury 
one day at noon, and dropped into the village inn 
for luncheon. The village was in a state of ex- 
citement over a tragedy which had taken place 
that very morning, and which was speedily de- 
tailed to me by every one with whom I came 
in contact. The most authentic account, as it 
appeared, was that given me by the proprietor of 
the inn. 

«You see,” he answered, eagerly, in response 
to my question as to the cause of the general ex- 
citement, ‘fa boy ’at old Joe Cook was bringin’ 
up on his farm has jest been killed by a mad 
horse. The boy come out from Liverpool, las’ 
June two year ago, with a lot more poor little 
beggars like him, an’ old Joe kinder took a fancy 
to him, an’ was a-bringin’ him up like he was 
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his own gon. The horses is mostly runnin’ at 
pastuzo now, in the back lots yonder, an’ Atkin- 
son’s stallion, what has always had the name of 
bein’ kind as a lamb, is pasturin’ with the rest. 
But he seems somehow to've gone mad all ona 
suddent. This mornin’ airly, as Cook’s boy we 
comin’ home from drivin’ the cows out onter the 
uplands, he found the horses all crowdin’ roun’ 
the gate leadin’ onter the meadows. He knowed 
some of ’em might try and shove through, if he 
didn’t take keer, so he just kind of shooed ’em off 
with a stick. They all scattered away savin’ only 
Atkinson's stallion. an’ he, wheelin’ round, with 
a kind of screech as’d make the marrer freeze in 
your bones, grabbed the boy right by the back of 
the neck, an’ shook him like old Tige there’d 
shake a rat. I guess the poor boy’s neck was 
broke, right off, for he never cried out nor 
nothin? Steve Barnes was jest then a-comin’ up 
the meadow road, an’ he seen it all. He yelled, 
an’ run up as fast as he could, but afore he could 
git to the fence the stallion had jumped on the 
boy two or three times, an’ was a-standin’ lookin’ 
at him, curious-like. Steve eeen’at the boy was 
dead, but he started to climb over an’ drive off 
the brute; but as soon as the stallion seen Steve 
he let another screech, an’ run at him with his 
mouth wide open, an’ Steve had nothin’ fur it but 
to hop back quick over the fence. Seein’ as the 
boy was deader’n a door-nail, Steve didn’t think 
it’d be common sense to risk his life just for the 
dead body; but he staid there, a-stonin’ the 
brute, which was just spoilin’ to git at him. After 
-*bout an hour the other horses come back, an’ the 
stallion forgot about the boy an’ went off with 
them, ‘way back behind the hills; an’ Steve got 
the body an’ carried it home.” 

‘*And what have they done to the brute ?” I 
inquired, with a fierce anger stirring in my veins. 

“Well,” answered Boniface, “this afternoon 
there’s a crowd goin’ out to ketch him an’ tie 
him up. If he’s too bad fur that—an’ if I know 
anything about horses he’s just gone mad, stark 
mad—why, they'll have to shoot him off-hand, to 
save their own necks.” 

“T wonder if Ill run any risk of meeting 
him ?” I queried, rather anxiously. I had no 
weapon but my heavy walking - stick, and I had 
an almost sentimental regard for the integrity 
of my neck. ; 

‘Which way be you bound 2 
iface. 

“ For Blissville,” I answered. 

«Oh,” said he. ‘you're all right, then. The 
horses are feedin® out yonder to the no’th-east, 
am’ Blissville lays south.” 

It was with few misgivings that I now resumed 
my journey. In the tonic Autumn air my spir- 
its rose exultantly, and I walked with a brisk 
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step, whistling and knocking off the golden tops 
of the hawk-bit with my cane. The country 
about Maybury is a high rolling plateau, for the 
most part open pasture- ground, with here and 
there a shallow, wooded ravine, and here and 
there a terrace of loose bowlders, with brambie+ 
thickets growing between. I was soon beyond 
the cultivated fields, past the last of the fences. 
I had climbed one of those rocky terraces, and 
made a couple of hundred yards across the de- 
lightful breezy down, when, behind a low knoll, 
I caught sight of a group of horses quietly past- 
uring, and remembered with a qualm the morn- 
ing’s tragedy. Could this, I asked myself, anx- 
iously, be the herd containing that mad stallion ? 

T halted, and was about to retrace my steps un- 
obtrusively, in the hope that I had escaped their 
notice. But it was too late. Two or three of 
the animals raised their heads and looked toward 
me. One in the group snorted, with a pecutiar 
half-whinny, at the sound of which my heart 
sank. Then I caught sight of one in the centre, 
that seerned to be jumping up in the air off all 
four feet at once. The next moment this creat- 
ure, a great black animal, appeared outside the 
group, plunging and biting at his flank. ‘T'wo 
or three times he sprang into the air, in that 
strange, spasmodic way I had already observed, 
and threw his head backward over his right 
shoulder with an indescribable gesture of men- 
ace and defiance. Then, with a short, dreadful 
sound, he darted toward me, open-mouthed. 

Up to this point I had stood my ground, eying 
the brute resolutely, with an appearance of fear- 
lessness which I was very far from feeling. But 
now I saw that my only hope, and that a desper- 
ate one, lay in flight. I was accounted at college 
a first-raté sprinter, and now I ran my best. The 
two hundred yards that lay between me and the 
terrace I had just left must have been covered in 
not much more than twenty seconds. But as I 
reached the brow of the slope the mad brute was 
close on my heels. 

I had no time to check myself, and even less 
notion to do so. In fact, I fell, and rolled head- 
long down, dropping, bruised and bewildered, into 
a crevice between two bowlders. The next in- 
stant I saw the black mass of my pursuer dashing 
over me in a splendid heap. Before he could 
turn and seize me I had rolled further into the 
crevice, and found that one of the rocks over- 
hung as to form a little narrow cave, into which 
I could squeeze myself so far as to be quite be- 
yond the animal's reach. 

Never, before or since, have I discovered so 
unexpected and providential a refuge. The rav- 
ing stallion came bounding and leaping up to the 
very door of my burrow, but I felt safe. He 
would roll back his lips, Jay his ears flat to his 
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head, spring straight into the air, and shriek 
through his wide, red nostrils his fury and his 
challenge. The latter I did not think it incum- 
bent upon me to accept. I waived it in disdain- 
ful silence. 

For a time the brute kept up his boundings, 
and those strange, proud jerkings of his head ; 
but at length he actually tried to stretch his neck 
into my burrow and reach me with his frightful 
naked teeth. This was a vain attempt, but I re- 
sented it, and, picking up a stone which lay at 
hand, I struck him a heavy blow on the nose. 
This brought the blood from those cruel nostrils, 
and made him even, if possible, more furious in 
his rage; but he returned to his former demon- 
strations. 

It must have been for nearly an hour that I 
watched the mad creature’s antics from my den. 
The: rest of the: herd had early approached, and 
were feeding indifferently about the foot. of the 
terrace. From time to time my enemy would 
join them, and snatch a few restless mouthfuls of 
grass. But almost immediately he would return 
to his post at my door, and his vigilant watch 
was on me ail the time. 

Iwas beginning to cast about somewhat anx- 
iously for a way of escape from this imprison- 
ment, when I saw the pasturing herd suddenly 
toss. up their heads and then go scurrying away 
across. the down. My adversary saw this, too, 
and turned his attention away from me. I peered 
forth cautiously, and to my profound relief I ob- 
served a party of men, several carrying ropes and 
halters, and others armed with rifles, approaching 
slong the terrace-foot. One man walked a little 
ahead of the others, and held out a peck meas- 
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ure, in which he shook something, which I pre- 
sume to have been oats. 

The stallion eyed them sombrely for an instant, 
and then his mane rose like a crest, and his head 
went back with a shrill cry. In the self-same way 
as he had greeted my appearance he bounced into 
the air twice or thrice, and then he dashed upon 
the party. 

The man with the oats fell back with wonder- 
ful alacrity, and the fellows who carried halters 
seemed bent upon effacing themselves in the hum- 
blest manner possible. One tall, gray - shirted 
woodsman stepped to the front, raised his rifle, 
and drewa bead upon the approaching fury, while 
two or three others held their shots in reserve. 
There was a moment of breathless suspense. 
Then the fine, thin note of the woodsman’s rifle 
rang out, and the stallion sprang aside with a 
shriek, and stumbled forward upon his knees. 
Almost instantly, however, he recovered himself, 
and rushed upon his opponents with undimin-. 
ished ferocity. I held my breath. He was al- 
most upon the party now. Then two more rifles 
flashed from marksmen standing moveless in 
their tracks, and the mad brute rose straight up 
on his hind legs, and fell over backward, dead. 

I stepped out to welcome my rescuers, and de- 
tailed to them my adventures. They had been 
wondering who or what it was that the brute was 
laying siege to. There was so much, in fact, to 
talk about, and I found myself for the moment 
so important a figure, that I returned to May- 
bury for that evening, and there had to retell 
my story at least a score of times. Next morn- 
ing I took the road again, and found the rest of 
my journey somewhat uneventful, by contrast. 


PIGEONS AND SWALLOWS AS WAR-MESSENGERS, 
By J. W. 


In their military operations of late the French 
have made considerable use of pigeons in convey- 
ing dispatches. In the Franco-German War the 
birds played a not inconspicuous part; and on 
more than one occasion the inhabitants of be- 
leaguered cities looked upon the successful flights 
of the birds as their only hope between death and 
starvation. 

The use of trained pigeons is one of the oldest 
institutions in the world; though recently it has 
been said that in this connection either the birds 
or their owners’ methods of flying them have 
failed. Consequently a number of French sevens 
recently approached M. de Freycinet, late Minis- 
ter of War, and induced him to found a military 
Swallow-cote, whence these birds may be trained. 
The Governor of Lille was charged to test the 


plan, and certain experiments made at Roubaix 
last year are commanded to be repeated under the 
supervision of Captain Degouy, of the Engineers. 
This gentleman is again to be present at a grand 
flight of messenger swallows; and. if his report 
be favorable, a swallow-cote will be constructed 
and placed under the care of special trainers at 
Mont Valérien. 

The idea is a pretty one. The carrving of it 
out indicates that, if we have not already attained 
to the time “when the war-drum throbs no 
longer,” it proves, at least, that we are nearing 
the time when Europe will be governed by the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World 
—that our future wars will be conducted in 
“swallow-time ”— when the warm winds blow 
from the sunny south. This, it must be owned, 
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is a great step in advance. There will be no 
night - watches in frozen trenches, no pickets 
starved to death at their posts. 

The idiosyncrasies of France, however, have a 
way of not being fulfilled ; and the reign of the 
swallow will, doubtless, be as ephemeral as that 
of the ‘‘ brave general” himself. 

It may be interesting to examine the subject 
from a practical stand-point, especially as to the 
capabilities of the respective birds in conveying 
dispatches. One of them is a tried messenger, 
and has some interesting and remarkable records. 
The claim of the swallow lies all in its possibili- 
ties. First as to the pigeon. Almost all trained 
pigeons have two qualifications in a marked de- 
gree. The first is speed; the second, long and 


from Rouen to Ghent, 150 miles, in an hour and 
a half. : 

An interesting incident of the flight of a pigeon 
is the case of one which in 1845 fell wounded and 
exhausted at Vauxhall Station, London, then the 
terminus of the South-western Railway. It bore 
a message to the effect that it was one of three 
dispatched to the Duke of Wellington from Icha- 
boe Island, 2,000 miles away. The message was 
immediately sent to His Grace, and by him ac- 
knowledged. In a pigeon competition some years 
ago the winning bird flew from Ventnor to Man- 
chester, 208 miles, at the rate of fifty-five miles 
an hour. The American passenger pigeon com- 
passes the whole Atlantic Ocean ; and so does one 
of the swallows—the purple martir. The speed 
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sustained powers of flight. This proposition can 
be amply demonstrated, and the following are 
some of the most remarkable records : 

Recently a trained bird was liberated at Car- 
lisle, England, and flying north, reached its home 
in three hours and thirty-five minutes. In this 
time it had flown 140 miles at the rate of 40 miles 
an hour. In 1850, on October 6th, Sir John 
Ross dispatched a pair of young pigeons from 
Assistance Bay, a little west of Wellington Sound ; 
and on October 13th a pigeon made its appear- 
ance at the dove-cote of Ayrshire, Scotland, whence 
Sir John had‘the two pairs he took out. The 
distance direct between the two places is 2,000 
miles. An instance is on record of a pigeon fly- 
ing 23 miles in eleven minutes ; and another flew 


of flight in the former is approximately known ; 
and it is able to cover 1,600 miles in twenty-four 
hours. This, however, is marvelous, when it is 
seen that, flying at the rate of nearly seventy 
miles an hour, it takes the bird two days and 
nights to cross. What must be the nature of the 
mechanism that can stand such a strain as this ? 
In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon-races some of the 
birds attain to nearly a mile a minute, and this 
when the race is for 500 miles. A pigeon-fancier 
of Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a 
dozen bees liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen pig- 
eons would reach their cote from the same dis- 
tance. The competitors were given wing at Rhyn- 
hem, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and 
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.-the first bee finished a quarter of a minute in 
‘ advance of the first pigeon; three other bees 
; reached the goal before the second pigeon; the 
-main body of both detachments finishing almost 
‘ simultaneously an instant or two later. The bees, 
‘ too, may be said to have been handicapped in the 
' race, having been rolled in flour before starting, 
for purposes of identification. 

The English, French and Germans all rear 

. pigeons in their fortresses; and the birds are 
: utilized by the Trinity House in conveying mes- 
: sages from the light-ships. They are also used 
‘ on the Indian stations. Two facts taken in con- 
' junction are significant. The Germans are train- 
_ing pigeons to carry messages ; the Russians are 

training falcons to catch pigeons. So much for 

the power and the speed of flight possessed by 
' pigeons. 

Now we come to swallows. In the present con- 
nection this is a generic term, and includes the 
swallow, martin, sand-martin and swift. Miche- 
let states that the swallow flies at the rate of 
eighty leagues an hour. Roughly, this gives us 
1,000 miles in four hours; but assuredly, even in 
its dashes, the swallow does not attain to any- 

‘thing like this speed. The Duke of Argyll is 
under, rather than over, the mark when he com- 
putes the speed at more than 100 miles an hour. 
Here, however, the mechanism of flight in the 

swallows is carried through an ascending scale, 
until in the swift it reaches its highest degree of 
power, both in endurance and facility of evolu- 
tion. Although there are birds which may, and 
probably do, attain to the speed of 150 miles an 

‘hour, this remarkable rate is not to be looked for 
in any of the birds of the swallow kind. 

In their migrations swallows stick close to 
land, and never leave it unless compelled ; they 
cross straits at the narrowest part, and are among 
the most fatigable of birds. From this it will 
be seen that, although swallows may possess great 
speed, they have no sustained powers of flight. 
One of the American swallows—the purple mar- 
tin—would seem to be an exception, and mention 
of its having crossed the Atlantic has already 
been made. It is true that swallows attain to an 
immense speed in their rushes, and there is a 
well-authenticated instance of one having flown 
20 miles in thirteen minutes. ‘The probable 
‘speed of the swallow, flying straight and swift, is 
about 92 miles an hour; its ordinary speed, 60 
miles. The swift easily attains to 200 miles, and 
seems quite tireless on the wing. Leeuwenhoek 
relates an exciting chase, which he beheld in a 
-menagerie about 100 feet long, between a swallow 
‘and a dragon-fly (Mordella). The insect flew with 
‘incredible speed, and wheeled with such address 
‘that the swallow, despite its utmost efforts, com- 
pletely failed to overtake and capture it. 


possibility. 


THE OKLAHOMA CAPITAL. 


The above facts show some of the relative 
speeds of flight attained by pigeons and swallows 
respectively, and their performances may be com- 
pared. If swifts can be inspired with a sense of 
discipline ; if French wars can invariably be ar- 
ranged for the Summer months; and if some 
agreement can be made with the insect hosts in- 
cessantly to keep the upper air—then something 
may come of the Lille experiments. If these 
things cannot be, the French sharp-shooter will 
never be asked to try a flying shot at a swift, 


‘rushing through the air at the rate of 200 miles 


an hour. 

If the Russians are training falcons to catch 
pigeons, the French must train raptors to catch 
swallows. Here is an anecdote which proves the 
The hobby falcon, a Summer mi- 
grant to Britain, hawks for dragon-flies—among 
the swiftest of insects—which it seizes with the 
foot and devours in mid-air. It kills swifts, larks, 
pigeons, and (in Bulgaria) bee-birds. All of these 
are remarkable for their great powers of flight. 
Than the hobby, other birds of prey are not less 
remarkable for swiftness than long - sustained 
flight. Many of the falcons attain to 150 milez 
an hour, while a peregrine is known to have flown 
1,530 miles at the rate of 67 miles an hour, in a 
day and night. This is not allowing for the 
bird’s resting. A peregrine has been seen in 
mid-ocean ; and the beautiful swallow-tailed kite 
has been known to cross the Atlantic. When in 
pursuit of their prey the velocity of the falcons is 
much increased, and even slender-bodied birds 
like the merlin and sparrow-hawk have been 
known to crash through plate-glass windows. 
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GuTHRIE, the capital city of the new Okla- 
homa Territory, was the creation of a day. Ouly 
one year ago last April there was not a house nor 
even a tent on the ground that now has a city of 
10,000 people, with railroads, churches, schools, 
banks, stores and residences which would do credit 
to one of the ancient inland cities of the East. 

There are now three daily and four weekly 
newspapers published in Guthrie, of which the 
Capital is the oldest and most successful. Its 
first issue was made on the 22d of April, 1889, 
the first day that settlers were admitted to the 
new Territory, and we have before us the issue 
of the Capital dated Sunday, April 27th, 1890, a 
large double sheet, beautifully printed, profusely 
illustrated with pictures of local improvements, 
and edited with all the snap and vigor common 
to the best of Western journals. 

In this issue of the Capital are pictures of 
churches, banks, stores, residences and blocks of 
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- buildings, all either finished or in rapid course of 
construction, exhibiting the most attractive archi- 
tectural features, and Oklahoma Avenue is illus- 
trated with its street-cars and crowded with vehi- 
cles of business and pleasure. In short, Guthrie, 
the capital of Oklahoma, is the creation of a sin- 
gle day. At noon on April 22d, 1889, it had not 
a single resident or even occupant ; before the 
setting of the sun it had 10,000 people clustered 
together in camps ; and with all the swift changes 
of new centres in the West, it has 10,000 popula- 
tion to-day that may be accepted-as permanent. 


TO THE LION IN CAPTIVITY. 
By DonizeTT1 MULLER. 
Toss THY mane, proud lion! 
And thy strong teeth gnash! 
Break those bars of iron 
With one bold dash 
Of thy huge paw! 


Stern thy keen eye wanders 
O’er the gaping throng; 
Fierce thy hoarse roar thunders 

Untamed along 
From thy deep maw. 


Bad thy fate to languish 
In this narrow sphere, 
Fret and chafe in anguish 
From year to year, 
Till grim death fall. 


* * * * 


How many pine in shackles 
With spirits all unchained! 
Many a bosom rankles, 
By Fate restrained. 
God pity all! 


JAMES PAYN’S FRENCH. 


As THE curse once pronounced upon the sons 
of men, and, as was feared, in perpetuity, ‘“ In 
the sweat of thy brow, to the puzzling of thy 
brain, and to no purpose save the emolument 
of thy aschool-master, thou shalt learn Greek,” is 
passing away, the modern languages are looking 
up. There has been a conference of pedagogues, 
with an ex-foreign minister with a Parisian ac- 
eent for their chairman, which has decided that 
the French language is best taught by French- 
men. This is not, however, the casiest method 
of learning it. Most of us, when we talk French, 
like to talk it to an Englishman, and (especiully) 
to listen to an Englishman who talks it rather 
than to a Frenchman. We understand one an- 
other ever so much better. There is less of that 
rolling of the r’s, and, above all, less of that in- 
decent haste so characteristic of the native. Nevy- 
ertheless, the conference has no doubt come toa 
right conclusion. But this is owing not more 
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to philological reasons than to the progress of 
civilization among our boys. Boys will probably 
be always a barbarous race, impervious to concil- 
jiation, deaf to sentiment, ‘whom no treaty can 
bind”; but they are not such desperate young 
ruffians as they used to be. I can remember the 
day when the chief target for their scorn was the 
French master. What a life that alien Jed, if it 
could be called a life! The memories of Nelson 
still hung about the school-room. We particu- 
larly remembered, of course, such of his precepts 
as we ought to have forgotten. “To hate a 
Frenchman like the devil” was one of them. 
Considering that, according to the same author- 
ity, ‘Cone Englishman was equal to three French- 
men,” it was cowardly of us to band ourselves 
together against that third of an Englishman, 
but we did so. ~ 

In my first school, the unhappy foreigner who 
taught the language of ‘the frog-eaters ” (so we 
called them) was a M. Langlets (Anglicé, of 
course, Longlegs). He had served in the Impe- 
rial Guard at Waterloo, where, I dare say, he 
often wished himself again, even in that disas- 
trous hour when it was requested to surrender. 
His favorite expression was, ‘Ah! le bon Dieu !” 
the literal translation of which our scapegraces 
used to employ on all occasions, and, when re- 
proved, said that M. Langlets taught it them. 
This ex-warrior had an idiotic dialogue-book from 
which he read English questions for us to render 
into French. It was our humor to affect not to 
know when the lesson waa begun, but to under- 
stand it as private conversation. When he in- 
quired, ‘‘ Wheech do you preffaire, Curacoa, Va- 
nille, Noyeau or Eau de Vie 2” some wretch would 
answer, ‘‘ Really, moossoo, I have never tasted 
any one of them, but I preffair bottled porter.” 
When the indignant alien replied, naturally 
enough, ‘‘ You, sare, you are very impertinent 
—you, sare!” the wretch, on the other hand, 
would pretend it was now lesson-time, and trans- 
late, ‘‘ Vous, mossoo, vous ¢tes trés impertinent 
—yvous, mossoo.” Boys would be boys in those 
days. I remember a more dignified representa- 
tive of the “ grand nation,” whose first act upon 
entering the school-reom in winter- time, after 
courteous salutation all around, was invariably to 
poke the fire. Whereupon the handle of the 
poker was put between the bars just before his 
arrival, with the most transcendent consequences. 
I have heard his fellow-countrymen protesting 
against pecuniary imposition (which always evokes 
their most vigorous language), but I never heard 
a Frenchman swear as he did. I am sometimes 
inclined to believe that the moral shock I received 
on that occasion (‘never got over it, vou know ”) 
was the canse of my not being a proficient in the 
Frenca tongue to this day. 


STORMS AND CLOUDBURSTS. 


By Dr. FELIX L. OSWALD. 


A FEW months ago the race-feuds of a little 
town in Southern Georgia prompted a committee 
of Northern philanthropists to draw up a code of 
‘‘rules for the amicable adjustment of disputes 
between the white natives of the South and their 
colored fellow-citizens.” 

‘¢That’s first-class for ordinary purposes,” said 


tional freak of the atmosphere seems to justify a 
doubt if there is really such a thing as an abso- 
lutely wind-and-water-proof building. The hur- 
ricane that burst on the west coast of Great 
Britain on the 3d of December, 1863, attained 
a velocity of ninety-three miles an hour, and ex- 
perts demonstrated that only one out of 200,000 
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an experienced specimen of the native Caucasians, 
‘but it won’t work in exceptional cases, and the 
trouble is that an exceptional case is so apt to 
raise the worst kind of rumpus.” 

It is much the same with our conventional pre- 
cautions against the perils of the elementary 
forces. With the aid of contrivances elaborated 
by the experience of the last eighty generations, 
the art of making our dwellings weather - tight 
has, indeed, been carried to a considerable degree 
of perfection ; but every now and then an excep- 


buildings in Europe and North America could 
for a moment have resisted its fury. Storms 
that reverse the current of the tides have been 
calculated to exert a force equal to a press- 
ure of 60,000,000,000 pounds per square mile ; 
but it requires the logic of personal experience to 
realize the significance of those figures. Some 
fifty years ago a storm that devastated the sub- 
urbs of Nimes burst the walls of an old Roman 
amphitheatre that had resisted the force of a 
tremendous powder-explosion, and looked massive 
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enough to be almost earthquake - proof. The 
cement used by the unknown architect had hard- 
ened with time, and, as it were, consolidated large 
groups of granite blocks, but several composite 
masses of that sort, weighing from 15,000 to 
22,000 pounds, had been torn from their base and 
hurled like chips to the opposite end of the 
arena. During the recent Louisville tornado 
scores of large brick buildings were pitched 
down in.the middle of the street—not by install- 
ments, but bodily and at once, broken off a lit- 
tle above the first story in some cases, the storm 
having proved equal to the task of dislodging a 
superstructure of five additional stories .and of an 
aggregate weight of 500,000 pounds. Several 
street-cars were lifted clean off their tracks and 
crushed like egg-shells by being hurled against 
the house-walls across the street. ‘‘The wall- 
breaking blasts,” says one eye-witness, ‘‘ seemed 
to come at intervals of ten or twelve seconds, 
and there were pauses when we could hear only 
a soughing draught and the splashing of the 
rain, but those i¢ntermezzos did not not tempt 
me to release my hold and make a dash for the 
open square, for whenever one of the main gusts 
struck me about the head or breast I felt that 
I might as well have tried to make a stand 
against the squirt of the hydraulic rock-break- 
ers we used to test in Plumas County, Cal. 
From the veering of: those blasts it seemed 
rather difficult to ascertain the main direction 
of the storm, and the crash of falling houses was 
too incessant to distinguish the voice of the cy- 
clone itself. Judging from the sound of the first 
roar, it seemed to come from the south - west 
—«# conclusion confirmed by the sparks whirled 
from the roof of a burning building on Grayson 
Street. For about fifteen minutes the general 
uproar was worse than anything I ever expect to 
hear again on earth.” 

Several blocks on Jefferson Street were demol- 
ished so completely that the architects themselves 
would have failed to distinguish the material 
of the separate buildings. The massive iron 
girders of the Union Depot were bent like reeds, 
and a dispatch to the New York S/ar of March 
29th speaks of ‘a steamboat ” (her upper deck, 
we presume) ‘‘lifted from the river and blown 
out on the land a quarter of a mile.” From the 
foot of Eighth Street (on the levee) to the west 
end of the city a track half a mile wide was strewn 
with a chaotic mass of ruins, some streets being 
almost obliterated by the quantity of scattered 
débris. 

American cities have a rapid way of recovering 
from such visitations, but for many years to come 
the tourists of the Southern Alleghanies may have 
a chance to inspect the mementos of a gale that 
raged through the foot-hills of the Georgia bor- 
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der mountains in the Winter of 1885. About 
four miles west of the Tallulah River, in Ilaber- 
sham County, Ga., there is an extensive tract, 
now known as the ‘Cyclone Timber,” where 
thousands of stout pines have been hurled down 
as if an army of giants had laid about with slash- 
ing implements. In some places long rows of 
trees have fallen side by side, like stalks of corn 
flung down in parallel sheafs; in others, their 
branches and trunks lie scattered about like 
cross-cut straw dropped at random from the sky- 
light of a tall barn. Many of the stoutest trees 
have evidently been plucked out by a twisting 
or wrenching process, to judge from the screw- 
like appearance of their lower stems and adherent 
roots. All that havoc was accomplished during 
the half-hour from 8:50 to 9 P. M., and betrayed 
its progress only by the sound of crashing timber, 
while in the neighboring hills several farmsteads 
experienced nothing worse. But during the same 
night the sailors of the Western Atlantic had a 
hard time of it, and the Tallulah cyclone was 
possibly only an offshoot of a gale that swept the 
coast of the Carolinas from Cape Hatteras to the 
delta of the Savannah River. 

Cloudbursts leave still more ineffaceable traces 
of their activity. In the valley of the Ococe River, 
not far from the south-western extremity of the 
State of Tennessee, there is a steep, isolated hill 
known as the ‘ Sugarloaf Mountain,” where, 
many years ago (in 1823, I believe), a ‘* water- 
spout ” descended so abruptly that the farmers of 
the lower valley received the first news of the 
event in the form of a sudden inundation. In 
spite of its steepness, the mountain is heavily 
timbered, but on its northern slope a long, naked 
scar, gleaming like a streak of snow from a dis- 
tance, has been torn out from summit to base, 
exposing the white limestone rocks, as if the 
torrents had rent the hill to the very bone. 

Even in forest countries such water-avalanches 
mark their direct path with the evidences of their 
destructive force, but in treeless regions these 
floods often cause a wide-spread havoc. The Ar- 
déche, an affluent of the Rhone, and known to 
tourists by the natural bridge of the Pont d’Arc, 


draing an area of hardly 50 square leagues, and 


the distance from its mouth to its remotest source 
in the Cevennes is less than 80 English miles. 

In midsummer it shrinks to a mere rill, and is 
easily fordable at all points ; yet that little mount- 
ain-stream, which our own backwoodsmen would 
hardly dignify with the name of a river, has more 
than once discharged a volume of water exceed- 
ing that which the three effluents of the Nile pour 
into the Mediterranean. The Cevennes seem 
specially liable to cloudburst-like rains, and in 


-1827 the water at the Pont d*Arc rose 60 feet in 
‘less than three hours. 


The quantity of water 
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-passing this point was estimated to ex- 
ceed 8,000 cubic yards per second, or 
nearly 400,000,000 cubic yards in the 
course of a single day (September 10th, 
1827). On October 9th of the same 
year, 31 (thirty-one) inches of water fell 
at Joyeuse, in the Cevennes, between 
morning and midnight, and the mass 
of the collected torrents resembled a 
descending sea. A number of women 
who were washing in the bed of the 
Ardéche had no time to save their 
linen, and could barely save their lives 
by instant flight at the sound of the 
advancing torrent. In 1857 a similar 
flood carried down such a prodigious 
number of forest-trees that the drift- 
wood of the Rhone resembled a con- 
tinuous raft for half a hundred miles, 
and travelers could almost have crossed 
the river by stepping from trunk to 
trunk. y 
The cloudbursts of the equatorial re- 
gions, however, surpass such floods by 
almost as much as the tropical torna- 
does surpass the storms of the frigid 
latitudes. In the Brazilian Province, 
or present State, of Entre Rios, 50 
inches of rain in one week are con- 
sidered nothing unusual, while the Cali- 
fornians think the same amount of 
yearly moisture-supply so preposterous 
that they have nicknamed their North- 
ern neighbors ‘* Webfeet.” On the east 
coast of Sumatra the commander of the 


German cruiser Albatross saw the dis- - 


charge of a cloudburst pour down the 
cliffs in torrents resembling the water- 
fall of a large river; but the xe plus 
ultra flood-region of this planet is the 
delta of the Brahmaputra River, and it 
might be worth knowing what the Cali- 
fornians would call the natives of Chera 
Punji, on the Bay of Bengal, where the 
rain-fall, not of exceptional, but of aver- 
age years, has been found to exceed 450 
inches. 

Neither dikes nor reservoirs could 
prevent the ravages of sudden floods, 
and no naval architect has thus far 
devised a plan for the construction of a 
completely storm-proof ship, but ex- 
perience has at least taught us to avoid 
perils which we cannot resist. The 
meteorological observatories of sixteen 
different nations have been very busy in 
the course of the last fifty years, and if 
the direction cf a storm could be pre- 
dicted as successfully as its imminence. 
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disastrous floods and hurricanes would rarely 
come unexpected. A gale originating in the 
plains of Western Kansas, and keeping a straight 
eastward course as far as St Louis, Missouri, may 
suddenly turn south-west on striking the Valley of 
the Mississippi, and thus save Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania from the predicted visitation. Rain-clouds 
that have discharged their torrents all along the 
Gulf Coast from Tampicd to New Orleans and 
drenched the plains of Alabama, may refuse their 
showers to the table-lands of Northern Georgia and 
dissolve away into fleecy specks of vapor where 
their moisture was perhaps most sorely needed in 


@ more condensed form. The most approved in- 
dications of rain may prove delusive in midsum- 
mer ; still, the observations of many years have 
facilitated the art of weather-prediction by quite a 
number of tolerably reliable general rules. Thus 
storms have been found to have a tendency to 
blow from regions of high to regions of low barc- 
metrical pressure, and to be preceded by a rise 
and followed by a depression of temperature. 
North of the equator the curves of cyclones turn 
from right to left; on the Southern Hemisphere 
from left to right, and often seem to spend their 
fury in the foot-hills of a high mountain-range, 
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but manage to resume their work of devastation 
on the plains beyond. Counter-currents have a 
tendency to delay, rather then neutralize, far- 
traveled gales, and only a few months ago four 
steamers and a multitude of cailing-vessels were 
saved by the official meteorologist of Singapore, 
who kept his storm-signals hoisted in spite of all 
temporary appearances of clearing skies, till on 
the third day the retarded storm burst with a fury 
sorely rued by all vessels that had disregarded the 
prediction. 

Shepherds and sailors have supplemented the 
formulas of our professional augurs by all sorts of 
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traditional rules which experience has often con- 
firmed rather than explained. The new moon 
making its first appearance in a clear sky is sup- 
posed to inaugurate a period of long-continued 
fair weather—an omen not inconsistent with the 
popular belief that a bright sunset is a presage of 
sunny days to come, since the crescent moon is 
apt to be first seen in the evening. A “ sough- 
ing” south wind, springing up in the afternoon, 
and continuing through the next night, is con- 
sidered a pretty reliable sign of rain, while in 
Winter a halo-ringed moon portends a heavy 
snow-storm. A fleecy firmament is a better guar- 
antee of dry weather than an absolutely clear sky, 
and a recent explorer of the Solomon Islands 
mentions a curious prediction which probably 
saved the crew of a German vessel from chip- 
wreck. The sailors were hobnobbing with a com- 
mittee of friendly natives, when one of them 
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informed the captwin that their dusky friends ad- 
vised them to reef their sails a little closer, as 
there would be an ugly gale before morning. 
There was not a cloud in sight, but the com- 
mander of the vessel concluded that it could do 


no harm to heed the warning, and about six. 


hours after had occasion to test the staying pow- 
ers of his anchor-chains.. An hour after dark the 
stars were clouded by a murky mist, and a little 
after 2 A.M. a south-east gale broke with a fury 
that strained every-timber in the ship and raised 
a boom of tremendous breakers. The incident 
had almost been forgotten, when the experience 
of that night repeated itself a few weeks later, 
and the captain then remembered that on both 
occasions the sun had set in a sky of a curious 
yellowish (rather ‘than ruddy) hue. 

Few old hunters will be apt to question the 
weather-wisdom of the ground-hog and the chip- 
munk, and Sir John Lubbock reminds skeptics 
that, “for all we know, animals may have fifty 
senses as different from ours as secing is from 
hearing.”. Birds, lizards and insects are specially 
active before the beginning of a heavy rain, as if 
instinct taught them to make the best of the 
short remaining hours of business opportunities ; 
and a miner of the Mexican State of Jalisco once 
told me that just before the outbreak of a heavy 
storm he had more than once seen a troop of 
cimarrons (‘‘big-horn sheep”) race along the 
slopes of the Sierra at breakneck speed in quest 
of shelter. ‘I can foretell a rain-storm myself 
as quick as the next fellow,” said he, “but those 
creatures must have rules of their own to go by, 
for I noticed that they can head off an arenasso 
(a dry dust-storm)—one of those whirlwinds that 
strike the mountains so suddenly that a person 
has barely time to clutch his hat and keep it from 
getting blown off into South America. But cim- 
arrons can dodge cloudbursts, too. They do not 
run from an ordinary rain—they rather like it,-I 
think, and keep grazing as if they did not ask for 
any prettier weather ; but one warm afternoon I 


saw a gang of them trot down the Val Secco, and’ 


cross the divide toward the heavy timber in the 
Pinos Mountains. They broke into a gallop when 
the first drops began to fall, and ten minutes 
after it was raining cats aud hell-dogs, turning 
every gulch into a roaring river. Coyotes, too, 
have a foresight of that sort,” he added, “for I 
noticed that they never leave the timber before a 
heavy sand-storm.” 

The naturalist Rengger, in his work on the 
fauna of Peru, mentions a large number of facts 
in support of the belief that animals have an in- 
stinctive presentiment of earthquakes as well as 
of storms, and it is not impossible that traces of 
that faculty still occasionally manifest themselves 
in the human soul. There are persons who can 
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feel an impending change from fair to rainy 
weather, and storms, too, might thus often an- 
nounce their approach, if long neglect had not 
lost us the gift of interpreting the warnings ot 
our protective instincts. 


AMONG THE BLESOIS. 
. By M. L. B. 

THE journey from Paris to Blois is very tedious 
by the slow trains. For miles and miles you pass 
through a flat and uninteresting country, which 
affords the traveler little or no pleasure, and to 
this drawback must be added the snail-like pace 
of the French ordinary trains, which jolt along as 
if the rails were laid with paving-stones. There- 
fore I would strongly advise tourists to look out 
for express trains, and travel by none other, if 
they wish to move from place to place with expe- 
dition and comfort. 

It was delightful weather at Easter in the South, 
and the environs of Blois looked amazingly pretty 
in a bright Spring garb of pink and white May, 
which grew in rich profusion on the picturesque 
slopes of this beautifully situated old town. In 
truth, it was a great change to be transported 
from the bleak and misty climate of England to 
this mild and sunny region, where one saw in 
every direction the “fruitful harbingers” of Sum- 
mer, and felt the first genial glow of the mild 
season in the sweet and exhilarating air. Blois 
was very bright, and, in its sedate and sober way, 
very lively and busy. Large numbers of country- 
people had come in from the surrounding coun- 
try, to spend a holiday in the town, and a very 
quiet and subdued class of people they appeared 
to be. A little “fair” was being held in the 
square opposite the Prefecture, and this was 
evidently a source of great attraction to the sad- 
visaged men and women in dark blouses and dark 
dresses who walked gravely to and fro amid the 


-garrulous peddlers and hucksters that filled the 


place. It evidently required no small amount of 
persuasion to get the French peasant to make a 
purchase, and it was quite pitiful to see the ex- 
penditure of words and energy which was neces- 
sary on the part of the trader before business ci 
the most trifling kind could be effected. The 
peasants are miserly in the extreme, and the 
Blésois, who affect to hold miserliness in con- 
tempt, have plenty of stories to tell travelers upon 
this subject. The most recent narrative of this 
kind relates how an old woman died of starvation 
a short time since, and her friends on examining 
her effects discovered five thousand francs con- 
cealed in an old sadbol, while a like amount waa 
discovered in a lump of butter. That this story 
is true I have not the least doubt, nor could any- 
one doubt it after a short acquaintance with the 
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ways and habits of the French peasantry. Stroll- 
ing from the fair, I found my way to the flower 
and vegetable market, where withered crones sat 
in rows with their baskets before them, and sold 
homeopathic quantities of their wares to the care- 
ful towns-people. Small bundles of asparagus 
were being disposed of at threepence per bundle 
—a price which will compare favorably with what 
Londoners are even now paying for this choice 
esculent. Other things, both flowers and vegeta- 
bles, were proportionately cheap, and toan English 
observer the purchasable power of money in the 
Blois market seemed little short of miraculous. 
Here as elsewhere in the town the most perfect or- 
der and sobriety characterized the conduct of the 
people. No pushing, no horse-play, no coarse lan- 
guage was to be found here. And yet it was 
holiday-time, the period at which so many of our 
people find enjoyment in that boisterous, rough- 
and-tumble mirth which is the horror of quiet 
folk, who have a dislike to dirty water out of 
leaden squirts, and who are not enamored of the 
concertina. 

The historical Chiteaun of Blois is too well 
known to need description here. It is unques- 
tionably a very noble building, though the addi- 
tions and alterations of the past and the present 
have, of course, rendered it an architectural con- 
glomeration of diverse styles and designs. The 
north wing is very imposing, and for beauty of 
design and workmanship the celebrated winding 
staircase, dating from the period of Francis L., is 
not to be surpassed. The guide who takes visitors 
over the chiteau is a man of no little dramatic 
power, and his description of the murder of the 
Tuc de Guise, and of the conspiracies of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, whose secret cabinets are still 
carefully preserved, was an admirable perform- 
ance. The churches in the town are well worth a 
visit, especially the Cathedral and St. Nicolas, 
both of which are structures of the Gothic period, 
the latter being, in my opinion, the more beauti- 
ful of the two. Vespers was going on when I 
visited the Cathedral, but only a few worshipers 
were present, and those were mostly women. The 
Bishop’s Palace, which adjoins the Cathedral, is a 
handsome building, with a fine garden attached 
to it, from which a splendid view of the surround- 
ing country can be obtained. <A prettily arranged 
pleasure-ground for the use of the people stands 
near the Cathedral, nor could a more charming 
situation for such a place be found. 

Only a few shops are open in Blois on Sunday, 
and business is practically at a stand-still on the 
Sabbath Day, as with us. Indeed, I could not 
help being reminded of our Sunday at home as I 
watched the worshipers walking quietly to church, 
while the bells chimed musically in the clear and 
sunny air. This idea, however, received a rude 
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shock when an aucient Roman, on a lively white 
horse, suddenly made his appearance, followed by 
an open cab, in which sat two centurions in pink 
tights and bright helmets, who smiled urbanely 
at the good Blésois. The little procession pre- 
sented a very incongruous appearance amid the 
crowd of church-goers that trooped in grave and 
solemn mien up the Rue Haute. Need I add that 
the ancient Romans were an advertisement, the 
banners of the centurions calling public attention 
to the arrival of a “ classical museum ” at Blois ? 

From Blois the tourist can easily get to all the 
ehief chiteaux in the Department, such as Cham- 
bord, Chenonceaux, Chaumont and Amboise. I 
visited the two latter, and was especially inter- 
ested by the old pile at Amboise, where Leonardo 


da Vinci lies buried... The chiteau is undergoing 


restoration at present, but it is tobe hoped that 
nothing will be done to impair the original design 
of the building. The little Chapel of St. Ilubert 
in the park is certainly a gem of its kind, and is 
alone worth a visit to Amboise, the carving over 
the front entrance being the finest bit of elabo- 
tate chiseling that I have ever seen. The town 
of Amboise is a very quaint place, with narrow 
streets full of little old houses, and interesting 
remnants of ancient gate-ways scattered here and 
there throughout the straggling thoroughfares. 
The diminutive shops looked very neat and well 
kept, and a certain artistic elegance is employed 
to beautify them. I was rather amused to ob- 
serve this esthetic tendency in a butcher’s shop, 
which was tastefully draped with white and pink 
curtains, beyond which you saw a vista of sheep’s 
heads and ruddy joints, the whole arrangement 
suggesting a curious mixture of the slaughter- 
house and the boudoir. It may interest tourists 
to know that an excellent breakfast can be got 
at Amboise, even on Sunday morning, for two 
francs, this modest sum procuring you a meal 
of seven or eight courses, including white and 
red wine ad 7id. Tam afraid that in an English 
village a traveler would find it difficult to obtain 
adinner, much less a breakfast, for such a trifling 
sum as this even on a week-day. We are cer- 
tainly very much behind the French in these 
matters. 

Chaumont, which’ is beautifully situated on 
high ground overlooking the Loire, is well worth 
a visit. It is smaller than the Chateaux of Blois 
and Amboise, but it is full of interesting relics 
of Catherine de Medicis and Diana of Poitiers. 

A day can be very happily spent in visiting 
Amboise and Chaumont, after which you can 
easily return to Blois in time for dinner at six 
o'clock. And before I bring these slight records 
of a very pleasant trip to a close. a word of 
praise is due to the little hotel at Blois. where the 
cooking was perfection and the charges moderate. 
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SIR BOYLE ROCHE’S FAMOUS LETTER. 


Dear Str: Having now a little peace and 
quiet, I sit down to inform you of the bustle and 
confusion we are in from the blood-thirsty rebels, 
many of whom are now, thank God! killed and 
dispersed. We are in a pretty mess—can get 
nothing to eat, and no wine to drink except 
whisky. When we sit down to dinner we are 
obliged to keep both hands armed. While I 
write this I have my sword in one hand and my 
pistol in the other. I concluded from the be- 
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French standard, but they had no colors nor any 
drums except bagpipes. Immediately every man 
in the place, including women and children, ran 
out to meet them. We soon found our force a 
great deal too little, and were far too near to 
think of retreating. Death was in every face, 
and to it we went. By the time half of our party 
were killed we began to be all alive. Fortunately 
the rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses 
and pikes, and we had plenty of muskets and 
ammunition. We put them all to the sword; 
not a soul of them. escaped, except some that 
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‘‘Ou! I say, oxp Man, I wisH YOU'D KUN UP-STAIRS AND HUNT FOR MY AUNT, AND BRING HER DOWN TO SUPPER. 
SHE’s AN OLD LADY, IN A RED BODY, AND A GREEN SKIRT, AND A BLUE-AND-YELLOW TEKAIN, WITH AN ORANGE 
BIRD-OF-PARADISE IN cap. You can’r possibly misTaKE HER. Say J sENT you!” 


‘* AWFULLY SORRY, OLD MAN, BUT—A—I’M TOTALLY COLOR-BLIND, YOU KNOW. JUST BEEN TESTED!” 


ginning that this would be the end, and I am 
right, for it is not half over. yet. At present 
there are such goings-on that everything is at 
a stand-still. I should have answered your letter 
a fortnight ago, but I only received it this morn- 
ing. Indeed, hardly a mail arrives safe without 
being robbed. No longer ago than yesterday the 
mail-coach from Dublin was robbed near this 
town ; the bags had been judiciously left behind, 
and by great good luck there was nobody in the 
coach but two outside passengers who had noth- 
ing for the thieves to take. Last Thursday an 
alarm was given that a gang of rebels in full re- 
treat from Drogheda were advancing under the 
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were drowned in an adjoining bog. In fact, in 
a short time nothing was heard but silence. 
Their uniforms were all different, chiefly green. 
After the action was over, we went to rummage 
their camp. All we found was a few pikes with- 
out heads, a parcel of empty bottles filled with 
water, and a bundle of blank French commissions 
filled up with Irish names. ‘Troops are now sta- 
tioned. round, which exactly squares with my 
ideas of security. Adieu! I have only time to 
add that I am yours in great haste. B. R. 

P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried ; therefore I beg you to 
write and let me know. 
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A WOMAN'S PRESENTIMENT. 


SoME one was playing in soft. grave music in 
the silence of the great vaulted chamber-—a cham- 
ber with deep, wide windows looking on to one of 
the well-known gardens of Rome. 

A beautiful chamber, the studio of a woman 
artist, whose name was well known to the world 
of art. It was lighted by shaded lamps, and out 
of shadowy corners gleamed rich, artistic draper- 
jes and stands of palms and flowers, and odd, 
quaint cabinets laden with china and bronze and 
bric-a-brac. 

A group of people were seated near the open 
fire-place ; there was a fragrance of tea and deli- 
cate comestibles—now and then the chink of cups 
and spoons and soft hum of voices. It was the 
day on which Mme. Moncrieffe received, the one 
day of the week on which her friends and admir- 
ers were privileged to intrude on her solitude ; 
for, as a rule, she lived a very solitary life, and 
never had been known to accept any of the invi- 
tations showered upon her by the English and 
foreign families who wintered in Rome. 

She sat down on a low chair by the fire. A 
woman no longer young, and with a face whose 
pale and chiseled beauty was marred by an ex- 
pression of intense sadness—the face of a woman 
to whom life had been a tragedy of no common 
kind. Her eves were gazing dreamily into the 
clear, bright flames: her hand, hanging loosely 
by her side, was clasped in that of a young and 
very lovely girl, who was kueeling on the soft 
rug at her feet. 

Music has many advantages. In society it read- 
ily lends itself to use as well ag entertainment—it 
is an incentive to confidence and conversation. 
The voices rose and fell in rhythmical cadence, 
subdued in reference to an occasional chord ; but 
her companion, as if emboldened by the murmurs 
around, nestled closely and whispered an entreaty. 

“¢T have come to-day.” she said, “just to plead 
my cause once more. Do say you will come. It 
will be the one thing necessary to complete my 
happiness. Surely you won't refuse that.” 

The woman started, as if aroused from some 
deep train of thought. Her eves turned to the 
young, eager face, and something tender and 
compassionate came into their gaze. 

“ Estelle, dear.” she said, ‘I love vou too well 
to refuse any request that might tend to vour 
happiness. I would do more for you than for 
any one I know here in Rome, but I cannot be 
present at your wedding to-morrow. Do not ask 
it, for I hate to refuse you anything.” 

‘But Ido ask it, my dear Mme. Moncrieffe,” 
pleaded the spoiled beauty, the belle and heiress 


of the Winter City. ‘‘ You know I always get 
what I want, and I want you—to-morrow.” 

‘* My dear,” said the artist, sadly, ‘if I could 
break my rule for any one I would do it for you ; 
but I cannot. Nothing could induce me to at- 
tend a marriage ceremony—even yours.” 

‘You always say that, I know. But why ? Is 
there anything you fear? Or is it that sucha 
ceremony recalls——” 

“‘ Yes,” the woman interrupted ; “it recalls— 
it awakens—it is full of pain and horror to me. 
Estelle, I should be only a shadow to the sun- 
shine of your bridal. Do not press the matter 
further.” 

The girl was silent. She knelt there in the 
fire-light, a picture of bright and beautiful youth, 
to whom the future only showed itself in the 
golden light of hope. Softly the music rose and 
fell. It had changed now to a plaintive, minor 
melody. The woman shivered as the mournful 
notes echoed through the vast chamber. 

«™; was just such a scene as this,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘“‘the eve of another wedding-day, and 
the music—oh, heavens ! Why does he play that ? 
Why does he play that ?” 

“Shall I stop him ?’ cried the girl, terrified 
by the agony of the face bent suddenly low in the 
light of the leaping flames. 

She half rose to her feet, but a gesture from 
that slender, trembling hand staid her impulse, 
and she resumed her former attitude. 

“Did I frighten vou, Estelle? I am weaker 
than I thonght. No, don’t move, child; stay 
there, and while the music lasts, I will try to 
speak, to tell vou the reason of a refusal that 
seems co ungracious a thing. It is no caprice, 
Estelle, for I love you as if you were my own 
child, and I have prayed for your happiness ever 
since I knew that Prince Giovoli had won your 
heart. 

“You wish to know why I cannot be a guest at 
your wedding ? Shall I tell you my story, Estelle, 
or will it frighten you ? We live in an age of 
realism—of incredulity. No one believes now in 
dreams or signs or pregentiments, and yet I know 
the truth of each and all of these so well, that I 
am an old woman before my time, and I shall 
carry a broken heart with me to my grave for the 
sake of one.” , 

The girl trembled and drew closer. ‘I always 
knew,” she said, “that you had suifered—that 
some great trouble—— ” 

“You shall hear it if you will,” said the 
woman, in a strange, dull voice. She bent her 
head. The girl’s blue eyes noted wonderingly 
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the mingled gray and gold of the soft, thick hair, 
the haggard lines about the beautiful, pale lips. 

“It is years ago,” she aid, quietly, *‘ and such 
a girl as you are now welcomed, even as you wel- 
come, the eve of her bridal day. Not a cloud, 
not a shadow, not a foreboding! With the 
memory of her lover’s kiss she fell asleep that 
night; but in that sleep there shaped itself a 
dream —a dream —strange — terrible—ominous. 
She saw herself standing in an old church-yard, a 
dreary, half-ruined place, melancholy with cypress 
and yews ; and old and forgotten graves, moss- 
grown and neglected. As she stood, something 
impelled her to look more closely at the head-stone 
of one by which she stood. 

“On it a name was given and date. The name 
was her lover’s name; the date, not three weeks 
after her destined wedding-day. Cold and trem- 
bling she awoke and tried to banish the memory 
of that dreadful place. It haunted her throngh- 
out that marriage-day. It turned her cold and 
faint, even amid her bridegoom’s passionate mur- 
murs. He, keen-sighted, sought to know the 
cause of her pallor and her terrified looks. 

“In despair she told him, only naming herself 
as the subject of this hateful presentiment. He 
laughed at her fears, and ere a week had passed 
she had almost forgotten them amid the joys and 
the tenderness showered upon her life. They 
wandered from place to place in swany Italy, in 
the loveliest nooks and in the loveliest season of 
the year. They took no count of time. Strong 
in health, rich in love and beauty and worldly 
goods, life was like a happy dream that lulled 
them to deepest rest. 

“One day they halted at a little out-of-the-way 
village among the mountains. It was close on 
sunset, and they wandered off, as their habit often 
was, to explore the neighborhood or sketch some 
of its picturesque nooks. Suddenly the girl's 
heart seemed to stand still—a cold and deadly 
horror chained her senses. Without heed—with- 
out even remarking where their footsteps tended, 
they stood in an old, half-ruined grave-yard—the 
scene of her dream. Shuddering and pale. she 
strove to draw her husband away. Her pallor and 
alarm aroused his suspicions. He glanced around, 
and he, too, remembered the dream. There was 
no mistaking the spot. Her description had been 
accurate in every detail. However, he made light 
of her fears ; he strove to reassure her. Thev left 
the spot and returned to the inn, Only then 
did he remember the date of the day. It was ex- 

actly three weeks since their marriage.” 

The voice of the speaker faltered. The girl, 
pale and awe-struck, looked up at the sad eyes and 
trembling lips. Soft and weird, the music rose 
and fell across the ripple of light words, the chime 
of distant laughter. 
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“Oh,” cried the girl, suddenly, ‘it is of vour- 
self you speak. This—this is your reason !” 

“Yes,” said the woman, slowly. ** This is my 
reason. That night se Etats was attacked by 
cholera. Two hours afterward he died.” 

There were tears in the young, bright eyes— 
eyes to which sorrow was as yet unknown. 


‘“My poor friend!” she cried, softly. ‘Oh, 
my poor friend! It is terrible !” 
“Wait!” said the woman, harshly. “ You 


have not heard all. Learn how more than cruel 
fate can be to those who defy it. You know how 
great the dread is of that terrible scourge. How 
quickly the pageant of death is played out to its 
final issue. Before I had even reafized my loss, 
before my stricken heart had recovered from its 
first stroke of agony, I heard that my darling had 
been taken from me—buried—buried—Estelle, in 
that very church-yard my dream had shown to 
me. Then a great stupor and horror fell over 
me. I was like one dazed and stunned. I felt 
nothing—realized nothing but my own great loss. 
I prayed only that death might seize me and 
bring me to his side in spirit, since it had so 
cruelly separated us. It was my first grief. No 
doubt I was impious—mad. They said I was— 
the priest, whose empty words and hollow serv- 
ices brought no peace to my wrecked soul; the 
soft-voiced sisterhood, who came as nurses and 
friends to my side in those dark hours, Mad! 
Well, if so, I had to suffer yet more terribly for 
my rebellion. 

“© My story is not vet ended, Estelle. It may 
have been many days or few, I do no know— 
I had no count of time—when once again the 
force and reality of a dream held my senses in 
thrall. Isaw my darling imprisoned, as it were, 
by some obstacle, calling me, entreating me, be- 
sceching for some aid that I could not give, and 
dared not. Trembling and ill, I awoke. 

“*Then—oh ! how can I speak of it? How 
describe that hateful, unresisting certainty which 
gradually took possession of me, which night and 
day had tried me with a persistence that would 
not be gainsaid ? Weak woman as I was—stran- 
ger in a strange place—I vet, by power of wom- 
an’s wit and woman's persistence, gained my end. 
Thad the grave in the dismal church-yard opened. 
I stood, a woman, alone and helpless, amid a 
shuddering, superstitions crowd, while the cruel 
earth gave back its dead. Its dead, said I!) Ah, 
dear ! it was no dead they had imprisoned there 5 
no dead whose helplessness the ghastly tomb had 
mocked. They had buried him alive! Estelle— 
alive! He had turned in that fearful coffin ! his 
eves Were gazing at me, wide open, reproachful, 
despairing e 

The girl shuddered. A low cry broke from her 
pale lips, 
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“Don't tell me any more,” she whispered. 
‘©Oh, it is horrible—horrible !” 

“‘T have had to live out my life remembering 
it,” came the despairing answer’; ‘to live to 
think he had called, prayed, entreated for me 
in that awful place. I who loved him s0, and 
only knew—too late—I might have saved him !” 

Softly, hurriedly, the closing harmonies of the 
tragic music closed in that tragic tale. 

Voices and laughter rang out once more from 
scattered groups. One or two approached the 
figures by the fire. A man, young, tall, of 
courtly bearing and handsome face, bent down 
to the kneeling girl. 

e 
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‘*Have you persuaded madame, Estelle >” he 
asked, gently. 

She rose. There was a shadow on the bright- 
ness and beauty of her face. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘ Mme. Moncrieffe’s reasons 
are too good. Do not trouble her, Paolo. Iam 
content.” 

The woman looked up at the two young, happy 
faces. 

“Some day,” she said, sadly —‘‘ some day, 
prince, you will know my presence is a thing 
of ill-omen. I can be no one’s wedding - guest 
since I have learned—the worth of a presenti- 
ment.” 


SONNETS IN PRAISE OF VULCAN, 


By H. D. RAWNSLEY,. 


I.—THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


Wuen the wild men from Pentland’s shaggy side 
Stared at the Fifeshire woodlands, did they dream 
This fiery dragon with its lungs of steam 

Would make the heaven its pathway, and would glide 

With cloud and sound above the wondering tide ? 
Could they have hoped hot Haste would drive its team 
Straight for the gulf, and leap yon ocean stream, 

High o’er Inchgarvie’s isle, with double stride? 

Nay, but the heart of iron was in the land, | 
The soul of fire, the strength of lifted arm; 

The breath of wind was theirs; one thing alone 

They knew not—this—how God Himself had planned 

Mortals should conquer earth, and bind in one 
Our broken world, with commerce for a charm. 


Tl.—THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


Tue men who builded Babel, day by day 

Saw the great city less, the plains more wide, 

Till God sent down confusion for their pride, 
And tower and trench sank back to common clay. 
Nor better fared the men who far away 

Beheld their harbor giant o’er the tide, 

For lo! earth trembled, and the people cried, 
And Rhodes’ Colossus crashed into the bay. 

But this transcendent tower of magic birth, 
That tames the lightning-flash and mocks the thunder, 
Has set a star in heaven—with upturned cyes 
The nations meet, and pass in marvel under, 
And humbled, in the silence of surprise 
They find a long-lost language of the earth. 


ABOUT FRIENDSHIP. 
By J. D. 


FRIENDSHIP has been recently called a fine art, 
but the designation is, I think, most inaccurate. 
Skill in any art involves labor, study, delicate 
manipulation, and a special aptitude, without 
which all labor is in vain. Art does not neces- 
sarily demand any moral quality. It is a gift 
which has been possessed in an exalted degree 
by men whose characters were far from noble. 
Friendship, on the other hand, belongs more to 
the heart than to the intellect, and it may exist 
between men whose taste and faculties are widely 
different. Often it is a growth the cause of 
which is not explicable ; at other times the at- 
tachment may be sudden, like falling in love; 
but a sudden friendship, especially among young 
people, is likely to go down in the storms of life, 
leaving not a wrack behind. 

The love of friends is most secure when it has 
been cemented by sacrifice, and it is generally 
warmest on the side of the man or woman who 


makes the sacrifice. Truly does the son of Sirach 
say that ‘‘a faithful friend is the medicine of 
life” ; and assuredly there is no more fatal poison 
than a false one! A young man has to be cau- 
tioned against rash friendships ; but, when once 
assured that his choice of a friend is wise, he 
should adopt the counsel of Polonius, and ‘“grap- 
ple him to his soul with hooks of steel.” 
Innumerable are the wise things that have been 
said, and may still be said, about friendship ; but 
there is a terrible danger of growing dull and 
commonplace in sounding its virtues. The old 
essayist used to delight in such abstract themes, 
and even Addison’s light and masterly hand can- 
not always touch them without making his read- 
ers yawn. And when he and his successors strove 
to enliven such subjects by allegory they fell, ac- 
cording to our modern notions, into a yet deeper 
pit of dullness. We have a horror nowadays 
of the personifications upon which Dr. Johnson 
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displayed his fancy in the ‘ Rambler.” If writ- 
ers of the present day have any wisdom to 
utter. they must dispense it in a more agreeable 
fashion. 

Friendship is a topic dear to the schoolboy- 
essayist. and it is one still more beloved by his 
sister. In the young days of life every David 
has his Jonathan. every Damon his Pythias ; and 
Sydney Carton’s noble sacrifice scarcely seems an 
extraordinary act of virtue. We swear eternal 
fidelity, and mean to be faithful. There is no 
sorrow to a warm-hearted youth equal to the 
grief he feels on finding his friend neglectful 
or insincere, and Cesar could scarcely have felt 
the blow more when he cried out, “ Et tu, 
Brute !” 

As we grow older we grow more callous, and 
disperse our affections more widely. Love steps 
in to interfere with friendship, and marriage 
breaks many a tie. The probability is that the 
boy who was ready to give all he possessed to his 
friend at sixteen will grudge him a dollar note at 
twenty-six, while the girl who sheds bitter tears on 
parting with ‘‘the sweetest creature in the world” 
will find some years later that the dress and man- 
ners of her school-idol are altogether intolerable. 
Friendship is a delicate thing, and has been even 
known to wither on the appearance of a clumsily 
eut coat or a tasteless dress. 

Happily there isa friendship that grows stronger 
with age, and is fortified by obstacles. Many a 
beautiful instance of it is recorded in literature, 
and the poets, true to the noblest instincts of our 
nature, have crowned it with their praise. The 
honor we yield to it is evident from the contempt 
felt for the man who has proved a faithless friend. 
The indelible stain left on the fair fame of Lord 
Bacon is far less due to his corruption than to his 
treatment of Essex. 

There is a feeling of devotion akin to friend- 
ship that is even nobler still. Sir Walter Scott, 
whose noble nature could appreciate what was 
great in all sorts and conditions of men, gives two 
fine instances of it. One of them is in ‘“Ivan- 
hoe,” where Gurth Cedric’s jester offers his mas- 
ter the means of escape from prison at the risk 
of his own life, and the other is in ‘“‘ Waverley,” 
where the poor Highlander, Evan MacIvor, who, 
with his chieftain Fergus, is about to be con- 
demned to death, addresses the judge as follows : 
««T was only ganging to say, my lord, that if your 
excellent Honor and the honorable Court would 
let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and let 
him gae back to France and no to trouble King 
George’s Government again, that on’y six o’ the 
very best of his clan will be willing to be justified 
in his stead ; and if vou’ll just let me gae down 
to Glennaquoich I’ll fetch them up to ye mysell, 
to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me the 
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first man.” Asort of laugh arose in the court at 
this proposal, upon which Evan, looking sternly 
round, said: ‘If the Saxon gentlemen are laugh- 
ing because a poor man such as me thinks my life 
or the life of six of my degree is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very 
right; but if they laugh because they think I 
would not keep my word and come back to re- 
deem him, I can tell them that they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman nor the honor of a 
gentleman.” 

The question has often been raised whether 
there can be a close friendship between man and 
woman without love; but surely this depends en- 
tirely on the circumstances of the case. Mere 
friendship between a Jomeo and a Juliet would be 
impossible, but men and women who have passed 
the heyday of youth, and enjoy the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, will often prove the best of 
friends. The larger sympathy of the woman 
corrects the colder judgment of the man. Dr. 
Johnson, who, by the way, set a high value upon 
this kind of friendship, and was almost as de- 
pendent on female society as Samuel Richardson, 
used to say that, considering the uncertainty of 
life, a man should keep his friendships in repair, 
which is surely not an easy thing to do. After 
a certain age it is difficult to gain new friends, 
and if a kind of fellowship is contracted there is 
seldom much warmth in it. Johnson, who wrote 
an ode on friendship— 


‘The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied "— 


would have agreed with the well-known saying 
that we bear our friends’ troubles with great equa- 
nimity. ‘If you had a friend hanged, would 
you eat your dinner that day ?” asked inquisitive 
Boswell. <‘ Yes, sir,” Johnson replied, “and eat 
it as if he were eating it with me ;” but the sage 
liked to exaggerate, especially when Bozzy plied 
him with questions, and it may be said of him 
with greater truth than it was said of Pope that 
there was no man who had a tenderer heart for 
his friends. 


‘Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love,” 


says Shakespeare, and certainly these affairs do 
put a great strain upon it. To love a woman 
passionately and to renounce her in favor of a 
friend is a piece of superhuman virtue to which 
the male sex is not equal. Girls have been known, 
indeed, to sacrifice their love on the altar of 
friendship, but one doesn’t like them the better 
for doing so. They meant well, but they did ill, 
for love, once bestowed, is not transferable at 
pleasure. It may be sweet, dear lady, to break 
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your heart for the sake of a friend, but what if 
that friend lives to break your lover’s heart ? 
This, however, is a difficult question, and, hap- 
pily, one that rarely needs to be answered, since 
the romance of friendship is to be found, nowa- 
days, chiefly in novels. 


THE SECRET OF A GOOD MEMORY. 
By J. C. MorFet. 


Tue secret of a good memory is the constant 
habit of associating the unknown with the best 
known, according as it may resemble it, or stand 
in contrast to it, or can be connected with it by 
contiguity of time or place. This should be done 
so thoroughly that we can promptly recall the 
unfamiliar by means of the familiar. Nothing 
stands in the mind unassociated with something 
else, and when we make the connection between 
the old and the new clearly and firmly, we may 
be sure that the one will suggest the other. The 
many systems advertised in the past few years as 
“‘natural memory methods” teach how these as- 
sociations or *‘ correlations ” should be made. and 
insist on a daily drill in certain exercises. 

If these associations cannot be made directly, 
they can be made in an indirect manner by means 
of what is now termed “‘mediate suggestion.” 
When one endeavors to recall anything, he nat- 
urally does so by gradually working from the 
known to the unknown, according to the laws of 
association. Dr. Herman Kothe, of Hamburg, 
was the first writer to point this out and show 
clearly how the mind works in naturally recalling 
knowledge. This cannot be better explained than 
by giving an example from his book on mne- 
monics, published forty-two years ago. To con- 
nect two such dissimilar things as ‘‘ pipe” and 
“umbrella” he proceeded thus: Pipe—smoke— 
cloud—rain—umbrella. 

The reader will at once see how naturally this 
is done. The mind can easily retain such asso- 
ciations as these with the least expenditure of 
effort. The importance of Kothe’s discovery will 
be appreciated when it is remembered that the 
old-fashioned method of associating such words 
then in use would be by “picturing” a man 
trudging along a muddy road with an umbrella 
over his head and a pipe in his month. This 
method of recalling ideas by means of “ mental 
imagery ” was much employed by students many 
years ago, but it is now fast dying ont. Mne- 
monics has become in recent years much more 
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scientific, and at no distant day we may expect to 
see Kothe’s principle of ‘‘mediate suggestion ” 
recognized by students everywhere. 

The value of this method is plainly seen when 
applied to memorizing foreign words. An un- 
known language is one of the most difficult things 
to approach. There is nothing to the unprac- 
ticed eye or ear familiar, and it is usually here 
we have recourse to mnemonics. Anyone who 
has the least knowledge of artiticial memory un- 
derstands how cumbersome and useless are many 
of the ‘associations * suggested by mnemonical 
writers. : 

Said a certain mnemonician who once tried 
to improve my memory: “ Suppose you wish to 
remember that the French word ‘huile’ means 
‘oil.’ ‘ Huile’ sounds, something like ‘ wheel.’ 
Imagine a wagon is passing your door. You hear 
the wheel creaking or making a noise because it 
wants oil. Now, if you have pictured this idea 
to your mind you can never hear the one word 
without the other occurring to your mind, for at 
the mention of ‘wheel’ or ‘huile” this mental 
picture will be brought before you by the power 
of imagination, and you can remember what vou 
have scen.” 

I remember this example because of its absurd- 
ity. To ‘‘correlate” these two words by means 
of Kothe’s method—and pursuing the same as- 
sociation—show much more natural is it to put 
it this way: Huile—wheel—axle—grease—oil. 

The familiar advice of teachers to concentrate 
our whole attention upon the subject before us of 
course still holds good. A hint may be added 
that to obtain the best results we should always, 
in memorizing a series of words or ideas, take up 
but two ideas at a time, cementing the first and 
second together ; then the second and the third, 
the third and the fourth, and so on; no more 
than two ideas being taken up at the same time, 
and no attention paid to the preceding and suc- 
ceeding ones. So long as we adhere rigidly to 
this rule there will be no confusion or perplexity, 
as only two ideas being before the mind at a time, 
the operation will always continue simple, no 
matter how long the series may be. 

If we diligently apply the foregoing rules when- 
ever we have occasion to memorize anything, put- 
ting forth the entire strength of the mind on each 
idea as it is presented to us, instead of following 
the usual habit of continual repetition. we shall 
discover that we have acquired what may be truly 
termed ‘‘the secret of a good memory.” 


THE MISSOURI RIVER: 
HOW IT IS IMPROVED AND KEPT NAVIGABLE. 


By R. H. 


THE improvement of the Missouri River for 
navigation is one of the problems that has en- 
gaged the earnest attention of the Government 
engineers for the last twelve years. Few people 
living east of the Mississippi River realize the 
importance of the Missouri River as a navigable 
stream. 

The Mississippi. carrying on its bosom thou- 
sands of crafts, doing the local and interstate 
business of a dozen or more populous States, and 
exerting untold good in influencing freight-rates 
for the benefit of their teeming millions, is looked 
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upon as ‘‘ The Father of Waters.” A noble stream 
it is, and navigable for 2,000 miles from St. Paul 
to the Gulf. 

But population, ever marching westward, is 
flowing in steady, unbroken streams to the States 
along the Missouri, and a new empire is being 
developed there. 

Railroads have added greatly to the facility of 
moving and sustaining this great immigration ; 
but now that home markets have been supplied, 
the surplus products of this vast region, so far 
from other markets, demand cheaper means of 
transportation, and water carriage is the 
only solution. 

The Missouri River during floods is 
navigable as far as Fort Benton, Montana, 
a distance of 3,000 miles. Being subject 
to fluctuations in volume of water, its 
bed, while ample for its floods, is too 
wide for its low stages of water ; and be- 
ing a silt-bearing stream, the crossings 
between the bends become a series of 
shallows when the river is low. 

The Missouri current, owing to the 
great slope of its valley, is very swift, and 
as the bottom-lands along the river are 
alluvial and full of quicksand, the banks 
cut away rapidly, constantly changing 
the channel. These rapid changes render 
charts and landmarks utterly useless, and 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


the Missouri River pilots rely entirely upon the 
eye and judgment, and it takes years and special 
aptitude to learn to ‘read the water.” 
During the subsidence of a flood the changes 
of channel are so rapid that often a steamer pass- 
ing over a given reach of the river to-day will, 
upon returning, find a sand-bar in its path to- 
morrow, and has tv take the opposite side of the 
river. , 
At times there will be no channel on the cross- 
ings, and nothing can be done except to wait 
until one is cut out by the ever-shifting stream. 
Numerous snags, particularly at the crossings, 
are the necessary result of trees caving in with 


the banks, and being imbedded in the shifting 


sands, 

A great deal of research and investigation has 
been necessary to determine the peculiarities of 
the river, and the natural laws governing them, 
and the proper treatment of the stream to pro- 
duce desired improvement in an effectual and 
economical manner—economy of works was an im- 
portant factor, as so much had to be done. After 
experimental work of all kinds, extending over a 
period of many years, a permanent class of works 
has been adopted and a system mapped out for 
the future. 
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1, PUTTING IN BRUSH ‘‘ FOOT-MAT,”” TO PREVENT SCOUR 


ALONG THE DIKE. 2. MATTRESS-BOAT, 3. STEAMER 
ON THE MISSOURI, WITH GRADER AND QUARTER-BOATS 
IN TOW. 


To prevent cutting in the concave bends, the 
bed of the river, from low-water mark out to 
deep water—usually seventy-five feet—is ‘ car- 
peted” with brush mattresses, strengthened with 
wire cables. These mattresses are made contin- 
uously in one piece the length of the bend to be 
protected, woven on boats that are backed down- 
stream as the work progresses, and left floating 
on the surface until ballasted with rock and sunk 
to the bottom. The upper or high-water bank is 
graded, by streams of water under pressure, to a 
safe slope, and then paved with stone. It is be- 
lieved that if all the cutting bends could be 
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revetted in this manner, the Missouri River, which 
is indeed what its name signifies, “The Great 
Muddy,” would be comparatively a clear stream, 
and that, being deprived of its ever-ready load of 
material now supplied by caving banks, it would 
cease to pile up mud and sand-bars and devote the 
strength of its current to cutting out permanent 
channels through the shallow crossings. It has, 
however, been decided to ‘ make assurance doubly 
sure,” and a system of permeable or open-work 
pile-dikes has been devised and put in use for 
contracting the stream at low water to a proper 
width. The current passing through these dikes 
is deadened, and no longer being swift enough to 
curry its load of sediment, drops it, forming new 
banks, and in an incredibly short time cuts out a 
channel in the narrowed limits. The dikes are 
built up only to the mid-stage line, thus leaving 
ample space for flood-waters to pass over them 
and the newly formed low-water banks. 

Common native timber and willow-brush only 
are used in these works, thus securing economy, 
and they serve their purpose as well as more ex- 
pensive material, becoming almost everlasting 
where permanently imbedded in earth or water. 

The caving of the banks being prevented, no 
new snags will trouble the waters : existing snags 
will be disposed of by the powerful snag-boats al- 
ready built, and having every convenience for 
pulling and disposing of the largest. 

It is estimated that a channel of twelve feet, 
suitable for navigation by steamers and barge 
lines, can be secured between Kansas City and 
the mouth of the river (336 miles) by an expend- 
iture of #20,000,000, a little more than the cost 
of a first-class double-tracked railroad, and hav- 
ing a carrying capacity of 300 times that of the 
railroad, free to all comers, and forever a foe to 
pools and unjust freight-rates. 

It has been estimated, and reliable figures given 
by the engineers to prove, that the annual saving 
to the people of the Missouri Valley, by reason of 
reduced freight-rates, would be more than the 
cost of improvement. 

Anticipating liberal appropriations for improve- 
ments of the river between Kansas City and its 
mouth, a company has been formed for operating 
a line of steamers between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and three powerful freight-steamers are now 
being built for the line at Madison, Ind. The 
river was last season partially cleared of snags, 
and a regular snag - boat will ply between St. 
Joseph and the mouth of the river during the 
Summer of 1890. This will materially lessen the 
insurance on hulls, and we may soon expect to 
see large fleets of tow-boats and barges, loaded 
with Western grain, headed for St. Louis and re- 
turning with cargoes of the heavier class of 
freights to Kensas City. 


ON THE CONGO FOREST. 


The trouble in the past has been that low water 
and snags have impeded navigation just when the 
business of the country demanded the greatest 
activity in the transportation of the Western 
crops and return of goods to pay for them. 

There is enough water in the Missouri River, 
at its lowest stages, if confined to proper width of 
channel, to give a navigable depth of twelve fect 
from its mouth to Sioux City, Ia., a distance of 
800 miles. 

The cheapness of water, compared with rail- 
road carriage, cannot be questioned; the subject 
has been exhaustively treated of late vears by the 
numerous conventions called for the purpose of 
influencing the improvements of water routes. 

The water route by way of the great lakes, 
from Chicago to Buffalo, thence by Erie Canal 
to the sea-board, has been a notorious factor in 
making rates for North-western traffic. 

If Congress can be prevailed upon to assure the 
rapid improvement of the Missouri River. a pe- 
riod of unexampled prosperity will be opened to 
the vast country now subject to railroads, whose 
maxim for freights is, “All the traffic will stand,” 
and the teeming soil of the prairies will vield a 
competence for those who now can barely afford 
the necessaries of life. 


STANLEY ON THE CONGO FOREST. 


Mr. STANLEY was the guest of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at a brilliant reception in the 
Albert Hall, London, May ‘th. In the course of 
his address he reminded his hearers that his jour- 
ney across Africa was 6,000 miles in length, and 
oceupied 987 days. For a considerable portion it 
lay through the great forest. The forest’s great- 
est length was 621 English miles; its, greatest 
width, 517 miles. It made a compact square area 
of 321,057 square miles. A serpentine line drawn 
through this district would represent the route 
of the expedition, a description of which the 
speaker went on to give in impressive and graphic 
language. First of all, he dwelt upon the un- 
imaginable wealth of vegetation, absolutely im- 
penetrable to sunshine. Generally, the light was 
a misty twilight, and at times it was impossible to 
read a book, although to the outside world it was 
day. When it rained the water poured down for 
twelve, fifteen and eighteen hours, until the trav- 
elers wondered whether they were ever to see 
dry ground again. At night the stillness was op- 
pressive, but now and then they would be awak- 
ened from their slumbers by the falling of a tree, 
which made the earth quake. He described the 
enormous size of the forest giants, and the den- 
sity with which they cover the ground. He calcu- 
lated that the forest covered 224,000,000 acres, 
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and allowing to each tree 30 feet round, and only 
48 to the acre. they had 12,752,000,000 of trees. 
He next described the fauna of the forest, and 
then came the race of pygmies whom he had en- 
countered. These he considered the oldest peo- 
ple upon the globe—the only people now inhabit- 
ing it who from primeval time have never re- 
moved from their homes, and, like the giant trees 
of their native forests, seemed to defy time and 
fate. He ascribed to them great natural intelli- 
gence, ready appreciation of affection and kind- 
ness, and ingenuity in conversing by means of 
signs. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY, 18go. 

TuE first performance of the Passion Play of 
1890 took place on Whit Monday, after the usual 
ten years’ interval. This interesting function owes 
its origin to a solemn vow, made upward of two 
hundred years ago, when the plague was staid 
in answer to prayer. 

A short railway journey from Munich to Oberau, 
followed by a carriage-drive, brings the traveler 
to a romantic spot in the Bavarian Highlands. 

The village of Ober-Ammergau nestles beneath 
the Kéfel, which is surmounted by a cross of iron 
sixty feet high. It contains about 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, who support themselves chiefly by wood- 
carving, which they execute most beautifully. 
The houses are picturesque, with chiilet-roofs, 
ornamented fret-work balconies, and walls fres- 
coed with Biblical subjects. 

The little community of Roman Catholie peas- 
ants who reside in this now historic vale are very 
remarkable people. They possess the most per- 
fect ideas on art ; they are born musicians, paint- 
ers, sculptors and poets ; and their truly marvel- 
ous powers of rendering the sacred characters of 
the Bible have been handed down from generation 
to generation. The training begins when, as tiny 
children, they pose in the tableaux; and the high- 
est ambition attainable to an Ammergauar is that 
he may be selected one day to take an important 
réle in the Passion Play. 

The theatre is a large temporary building out- 
side the village. The stage, 170 feet by 85, is 
divided into five compartments: the central one, 
where the fableau and principal scenes are en- 
acted ; on either side, the houses of Pilate and 
Caiaphas ; and beyond, right and left, wide gate- 
ways leading into Jerusalem ; the whole mise en 
scéne backed by undulating hills, not unlike the 
Mount of Olives, which give a strange sense of 
reality to the performance from first to last. 

«« Judas Taking the Money ” is one of the most 
highly dramatic situations in the Divine tragedy. 
He stands in the midst of an assemblage of priests 
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to receive the price of blood. and to fix the day, 
hour and sign of Christ's betrayal. 

The thirty pieces of silver are counted out, and 
Judas rings them on the table to see if they are 
good coin, The chorus now reappears, to sing a 
a homily in verse : 

“ Sinners. you shudder at the crime 
Which traitor Judas planned, 
But mark his sin. and think awhile 
Where you may also stand ; 
Ah! while vou blame the Jews of oid, 
Beware lest you the Christ have sold.” 


The interpretation of this character by the 
Bavarian peasants is by no means the usually ac- 
cepted one. Judas is not the mean, sordid wretch 
we have been taught to believe, but has a natu- 
rally fine though impulsive disposition, warped 
and ruined by the cursed love uf money. 

“His repentance is swift. and his remorse terri- 
ble, as he rushes back into the prezence of the 
priests to fling down the bag of silver with great 
violence befere them, exclaiming : 


“Where can I go to hide my fearful shame ? 
How rid my conscience of its dreadful guilt ? 
No forest-fastness is there deep enough ! 

No mountain-cavern dark enough! Oh! earth, 
Ope wide thy jaws and swallow me! I can 
No longer here remain.” 


“Oh, my dear Master, 
Him, best of all men, have I basely sold, 
Giving Him up to treatment vile and rude, 
Yea—perhaps to martyrdom and death—I, 
Detestable betrayer! 
Oh! were the Master here, oh! could I see 
His face once more! I'd cast me at His feet, 
And cling to Him—my only saving hope.” 


The performance of Judas (personated last 
year by Johann Zwinck) was so marvelously re- 
alistic, that it was considered desirable to select 
an actor renowned for his piety and beloved by 
his neighbors, otherwise he would be almost 
hooted out of the village! 

His acting was superb, and second only to that 
of Joseph Meyer, who for the third time sus- 
tained his celebrity as the “Christus.” 

Over 6,000 persons attend each of the twenty- 
five representations of this most solemn spectacle. 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau is under- 
taken in a spirit of such profound devotion, that 
the most hypercritical observer will fail to de- 
tect therein anything of profanity, irreverence or 
superstition. 


THE FATE OF FRANKNESS. 


Nor only is Nasir-ed-Din, the present Shah of 
Persia, enrolled among royal authors, but he may 
be said to have revived the literary traditions 
of the reigning rank in that country. It is 
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related in the records of an earlier dynasty that an 
heir-apparent, already wielding much power, be- 
lieved himself a poet. He scribbled considerable 
quantities of verse, which every one competent to 
judge rated privately beneath contempt. It is 
likely that in many cases lips of courtiers said 
otherwise. At all events the royal egotist was 
persuaded that his works were that of genius, and 
that his touch was equal, or perhaps superior, to 
those of the most renowned bards. He desired 
the tribute of admiration from one Mirza Reza, 
his old tutor, the leading singer of the time, and 
a great favorite with the monarch. So he im- 
portuned this eminent scholar to give a true and 
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honest verdict upon a pretentious 
ode. After much urging, Mirza Reza 
offered his opinion. It was adverse. 

The young man flew into a great 
rage. Scowling at the critic, he 
cried: “I often tell my father that 
you poets and grammarians are great 
asses, but he himself being a greater 
ass, he never believes me.” Beckon- 
ing to the astonished attendants, he 
continued: ‘* Take this old donkey 
into the stable, put a halter on his 
head, tie him there, and let him eat 
straw until his understanding has 
improved.” : 

Fortunately, there was an old statesman with 
the courage to remonstrate. He pointed out the 
grievous scandal of subjecting a learned and fa- 
mous man—and formerly the prince’s own tutor— 
tosuch an indignity. Still nursing his wrath, the 
prince was unwilling to revoke the order, which 
was already being carried out by his servants. 

‘“ What will the King say ?” the mediator went 
on, ‘‘when he hears that you have treated his 
friend in this manner ?” : 

This argument produced some effect. The 
young tyrant felt a twinge rather of fear than of 
shame, and ultimately sent to the stable and had 
Mirza Reza released. 


SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Some time after, 
His Royal Highness 
supposed that he was 
again visited by his 
muse. He turned out 
a set of doggerel lines, 
which to his mind 
were magnificent. 
Ignoring by-gones, he 
sent for Mirza Reza 
wd put him on his 
aonor to express a 
zandid opinion on the 
poem. The latter 
seemed wrapped in 
deep thought. Was 
he coining phrases of 
elaborate Eastorn 
compliment ? 

The prince and his 
court waited in eager 
anticipation. At last 
Mirza Reza arose, made a profound obeisance, 
and commenced to retreat from the presence. 

‘*Where are you going, Mirza ?” His Royal 
Highness called out, in wonder. 

‘‘To the stable,” answered the venerable man, 
“to save you the trouble of sending me there.” 


SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES. 


San Francisco Bay.—An interesting point has been 
made with regard to the position of this bay on the earli- 
est known map of the California coast. Mr. John T. 
Doyle, of Menlo Park, Cal., writes to the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester an account of his investiga- 
tions into the history of Californian discovery, and the 
proofs, first stated in English by him, that the Bay of San 
Francisco was first seen by white men in 1769, when Por- 
tola’s expedition sailed along the unknown coast of New 
Spain. His proofs, derived from a study of the voyages, 
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were not beyond question, so long as they were unsup- 
ported by the evidence of a contemporary map; and this 
evidence was lately put in Mr. Doyle’s hands by Professor 
George Davidson, of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Professor Davidson came into possession of a 
volume printed at London in 1790, and found in this a 
copy of the map, made in 1771 by Miguel Costanzo, and 
printed by the Spanish Government. The map bears the 
title: ‘‘ Reduced Chart of the Asiatic Ocean, or South 
Sea,’ etc. The coast of California is laid down with care 
and a very fair degree of accuracy, and a brief study of it 
finally disposes of the long debate as to the identity of 
San Francisco Bay with Drake’s Bay. The two are set 
down each unmistakably in its own place, and separated 
from the other by the Punta de los Reyes. Drake’s Bay 
is denominated by Costanzo, Puerto de 8. Francisco, and 
the present San Francisco Bay is called Estero (estuary) 
de 8. Francisco. Mr. Doyle finds himself obliged to show 
his right to the first announcement of the facts in this 
case, because Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Pacific’ States, Volume XIII., page 157, claims priority in 
the matter for an assistant of his own, who brought out an 
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article in the Orerland Monthly nearly four years after Mr. 
Doyle's first publication had been sent to Mr. Bancroft. 
The reproduction of the Costanzo map is a service done 
to American history and geography. 


Srupents and collectors of insects will welcome the 
publication by the Agricultural Department, at Washing- 
ton, of **An Enumeration of the Published Synopses, 
Catalogues and Lists of North American Insects.” This 
will be of great assistance to entomologists in classifying 
their collections and discoveries. The titles are as fol- 
lows: (1) Comprehensive Works on North American In- 
sects ; (2) Systematic Works on Single Orders; (3) Ento- 
mological Periodicals; (4) Economic Entomology; (5) 
Publications of the Entomological Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture ; (6) How and Where to Obtain 
Entomological Books. The catalogue reveals that a not 
inconsiderable portion of the literature of North Ameri- 
can insects has been the work of agents of the United 
States working in various channels. The Department of 
Agriculture has a creditable list, particularly in the line 
of economic entomology. The Smithsonian Institution, 
the proceedings of the American Entomological Society, 
and the reports of State officers and boards upon local 
species, rank next in frequency of citation. The Proceed- 
ings of the Entomological Suciety of Philadelphia (1861- 
1867) and of the Academy of Natural Sciences are also fre- 
quently quoted. 

In a recent address in London on inherited qualities, 
Mr. Francis Galton told the following interesting story, 
prefacing it by the remark that he should be glad to get 
any instances of such an induced habit having been trans- 
mitted to descendants of the animals in question: ‘ An 
aquarium was divided into two parts by a plate of glass 
perfectly transparent, and therefore invisible to the fish. 
In one division there was a pike; in the other, a gudgeon. 
Every time the pike saw the gudgeon, he rushed to seize 
him, but every time he was stopped by the plate of glass. 
For several months he made this rush, and bruised his 
nose against the glass. Finally he came to understand 
that for some reason inscrutable to his intelligence he 
could not seize the gudgeon, and then he gave it up. He 
now swam about, seeing the gudgeon constantly, but pay- 
ing no attention to it. Then the plate of glass was re- 
moved. This made no difference; he had acquired the 
habit of leaving the gudgeon alone.” 

Uranium is a metal so rare that a century ago its pres- 
ence was unknown, and even now it is worth $12,000 a 
ton. It is likely to become cheaper, if it is true, as an- 
nounced, that a lode has been found in a mine in Corn- 
wall, England; hitherto it has been discovered only in 
small and isolated pockets. The uses of this metal in the 
arts are many, and might be extended was it cheaper. One 
of the most important oxides is employed in the produc- 
tion of a costly black porcelain and the dark tints of ma- 
jolica ware ; while another oxide enters into the manufact- 
ure of fine glass and porcelain to produce certain beauti- 
ful golden and greenish colours. or opalescent effects. The 
chloride of uranium is also coming into use as a substitute 
for gold in photographic work. 

Tue color of the Eiffel Tower has puzzled nearly every 
visitor to the Paris Exposition, and subsequently. Some 
persons call it red; others, a bronze color: while to some 
it appears to be plated with silver or nickel. The truth 
is (says (nvention) that it is painted in five shades of the 
same color, modulated with the skill that the French often 
show in cases of the kind. From the base to the first 
platform, the color is a dark ‘: Barbedienne” bronze, 
verging a little to red; thence to the second platform the 
color is the same, but lighter; and from this point to the 
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top the color grows constantly lighter, by five successive 
gradations, the top being almust a golden yellow. Three 
coats of paint are spread over the entire surface, and over 
all is a coat of very hard, transparent varnish, which, by 
reflecting the sun, adds to the difficulty of defining the 
color with precision. The varnish is a new, patent com- 
pound, we believe, but it is said to have borne the severe 
test of use on the iron-work of the tower extremely well. 


Ir is said that a disk of crown-glass fifty inches in di- 
ameter has lately been sent from Paris to the famous firm 
of American opticians, the Clark Brothers, of Cambridge, 
Mass. This glass is destined, if no catastrophe occur, to 
be ground into the object-glass of a telescope for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, an operation which will 
occupy about two years of skilled labor. The finished in- 
strument will exceed in size the famous telescope belong- 
ing to the Lick Observatory, which at present is the larg- 
est in the world. 


Mr. Stanvey discussed the dwarfs or pygmies which he 
encountered in Equatorial Africa, at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society in London. He believes 
them representatives and descendants of the primitive 
races of Africa, the edges of the continent all around hay- 
ing been seized and occupied by various immigrants of 
Aryan blood, from whose mixture with native races have 
sprung the present large-framed coast people. The dwarfs 
were first met on the Ituri River, and were greatly fright- 
ened, but the pair captured were soon reassured, and then 
displayed keen intelligence and a bright good-nature. 
Many others were encountered Jater, but only one man 
was as tall as 54 inches, their general height being from 
39 to 50 inches. They were all so well proportioned, 
however, that at first sight they might have been taken 
for ordinary mankind, until placed beside a European or 
a coast African, in comparison with which they seemed 
mere children. Their complexion is compared to the 
color of a light-baked brick. 


CoLoR-BLINDNESS Was the subject of a recent address be- 
fore the Royal Institute in London, with special reference 
to examinations for defects in color-vision among railway 
employes. The speaker, Mr. Carter, says these were in- 
adequate and confusing. Candidates who failed in one 
examination passed another; and he asserts that many of 
the reported cases of color-blindness were only cases of 
color-ignorance, ¢.¢., inability to name and describe col- 
ors which are nevertheless plainly distinguished. Mr. Car- 
ter recommends the use of selected skeins of colored wools 
under the system proposed by Prof. Holmgren, the exam- 
inee being asked to select from the heap before him wools 
of the same color. Asa further test for railway employés, 
lanterns are employed by Holmgren which furnish light 
of varying tints and of different intensities. The latter is 
important, as to the color-blind, as the difference between 
a red light and a green one is not a difference of color, 
but of luminosity. 
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Donatp G. MircHetz's ‘* English Lands, Letters and 
Kings” are two charming volumes compiled from a series 
of ** talks,’ with which the author, out of his ripe scholar- 
ship and cultured taste, has for some time past *‘ under- 
taken to entertain. and (if it might be) instruct a bevy of 
friends.” These two volumes deserve to become, as un- 
doubtedly they will, a standard introduction to English 
literature. From the early Celtic bards down to the 
golden age of Elizabeth, the broadening stream is made 
to flow panoramically before the young American student's 
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mind. Dull facts and dates are skipped, while great per- 
sonalities, romantic scenes and events. and the social char- 
acteristics of the different periods traversed, are dwelt 
upon in a most attractive and suggestive style. The 
names of Cedmon, King Alfred, Willian the Norman, 
Harold the Saxon, King Arthur. Richard Cueur de Lion, 
Sir John Mandeville, Chaucer, Gower aud Froissart, Joan 
of Are and Richard III., Henry VITI., Cardinal Wolsey 
aud Sir Thomas More, and later the great names of 
Elizabethan England. flash befure the eye, each pausing 
a moment to salute us, ‘in his habit as he lived.” ** Once 
upon a time—on a bright May-day along the Tweed,” 
writes Mr. Mitchell, ‘I was attracted by an uld square 
ruin of a tower —very homely — scarcely picturesque: I 
had barely curiosity enough to ask its name. A stone- 
breaker on the high-road told me it was Norham Castle; 
and straightway all the dash and clash of the poem of 
‘Marmion’ bruke around me. Now I do not think our 
cousins the Britishers, to whom the loveliest ruins become 
humdrum, can be half as much alive us we to this sort of 
enjoyment. I shall have, then, a great deal to say about 
the topography of England as well as abuut its books and 
writers, and shall try to tie together your knowledge of 
historic facts and literary ones with the yet more tangible 
and associated geographic facts—so that on some golden 
day to come (as golden days do come) the sight of a mere 
thread of spire over tree-tops, or of a cliff on Yorkshire 
shores, or of a quaint guble that might have covered a 
‘Tabard Tavern,’ shall set all your historic reading on 
the flow again—thus extending and brightening and giving 
charm to a hundred way-side experiences of travel.” In 
such a spirit bas our classic author written his delightful 
books about ‘‘ English Lands, Letters and Kings, from 
Celt to Tudor.” (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


‘(Tae Master oF THE Magicians,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is an Old Testament romance, wrought out with fine liter- 
ary skill, and a degree of artistic success not often attained 
with similar materials. The scene is Babylon, and the 
central figure is the prophet Daniel. The aim is to em- 
body, by an imaginative treatment of the theories of mod- 
ern Assyriology and a free handling of Biblical data, the 
mystic Babylonian incantation : 

—‘*The man the son of his god, 


Like heaven may he be pure: 
Like the midst of heaven may he shine!” 


The authors frankly admit that they have made the most 
of the opportunities presented in dealing with a period so 
remote that fable and fact are inseparable. and have some- 
what sacrificed the dubious chronology of the time to the 
artistic exigencies. 


‘‘ AnoEL orn Devit ?” (Minerva Publishing Company) is 
a remarkable compilation of sayings and epigrams of wits, 
wiseacres and poets, ancient and modern. purporting to ex- 
press collectively “ What the World Thinks of Woman.” 
The book, like woman herself, is made up of contradic- 
tions. The left-hand pages are devuted to the ‘‘ Angel” 
testimony, while the right-hand ones go to the * Devil.” 
Thus, Bulwer-Lytton declares that *‘ There is in the heart 
of woman such a deep well of love, that no age can freeze 
it”; whereupon Punch advises us: ‘‘ Never ask a woman 
her age: ask it of some other woman.” Euripides says: 
‘+ That man hath secured his fortune who hath married a 
good wife’; but Menander puts it thus: ** To marry a wife 
is an evil: but it is a necessary evil.” Often we find one 
author on both sides of the fence. Thackeray tells us on 
page 6 that ‘‘A good woman is the loveliest flower that 
blooms under heaven," and then, a few pages further on, 
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says ‘‘ The best of women are hypocrites." On the open- 
ing page Victor Hugo accuses woman of detesting the ser- 
pent ‘through a professional jealousy"; afterward he 
says that ** there are many lovable women, but no perfect 
ones.” In the presence of so many conflicting opinions, 
it is difficult to arrive at a conclusion. Certainly, if we 
weigh the evidence after the literal fashion of Wouter von 
Twiller in the Knickerbocker History of New York, the 
result is far from reassuring; because, both the first and 
the last pages of the book being headed ** Devil,” while in 
all the rest the balance is even, we cannot fail to observe 
that the preponderance of the testimony is on the Devil's 
side. 

Mr. A. K. Hussert, of Newark, N. J., writes us that 
the poem entitled *‘ The Grape-vine Swing,” quoted in 
this column in Frank Lesuie’s Poptitar Montxuy for 
July, is probably by Samuel Minturn Peck. We pay a 
tribute alike to the charming lyric and to the Alabama 
poet in saying that, if the former is not from his pen, it 
reads as though it might be. 


A Fascinatine book for Summer perusal is the elabo- 
rately illustrated catalogue of fishing-tackle and anglers’ 
supplies of every description, issued by Thomas H. Chubb, 
of Post Mills, Orange County, Vt. Mr. Chubb is the au- 
thor of many wondrously delicate and effective devices for 
insnaring the wily strategists of the finny tribe, and his 
accounts of these surpass in interest—to sportsmen, at 
least—the most realistic vf mere works of fiction. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES.’ 


By LIzuTENANT A. C. SHARPE, U.S. A. 
*<To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.”— Washington. 
THE creation and maintenance of an efficient of the republic down to the present time. Jeal- 


militia system has been an object of solicitude to ous of a standing army, and tolerating it only 
our statesmen and lawgivers from the foundation in the smallest possible numbers, nominally as a 
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nucleus, out in reality merely as a police force, 
they have continuously sought to provide for the 
national defense by other less expensive and more 
democratic means. ‘To the professional soldier, 
familiar with the magnitude and multifarious re- 
quirements of modern war, and the highly en- 
hanced importance of morale and individual dis- 
cipline among troops, this experiment must appear 
to be of doubtful wisdom, if not, indeed, fraught 
with danger. 

It has certainly cost us very much more 
than an adequate permanent force would have 
required, to say nothing of the countless lives 
which have been sacrificed to ignorant zeal. 
But it has ever been a fundamental political 
maxim with our people that a standing army is 
dangerous to the liberties of the republic, and 
that a well-regulated militia is essential to the 
security of the State; and they have consistently 
adhered to this policy with a fixed, resolute and 
persevering purpose, until now, after a hundred 
years of groping in the dark, they seem at last to 
be in a fair way to realize their long-cherished 
desires. 

In order to gain a clear understanding of 
the origin and development of our present Na- 
tional Guard system it will be necessary to make 
a brief review of the popular sentiment on this 
subject as we find it reflected in Executive docu- 
ments and Congressional debates during the first 
century of our national existence. 

One of the earliest official acts of the Conti- 
nental Congress was a series of resolutions passed 
on July 18th, 1775, recommending ‘to the in- 
habitants of all the United English Colonies in 
North America that all able-bodied, effective 
men between sixteen and fifty years of age im- 
mediately form themselves into regular compa- 
nies of militia.” One of these resolutions reads 
as follows: ‘‘ That one-fourth part of the militia 
in every colony be selected for minute-men of 
such persons as are willing to enter into the nec- 
essary service.” 


Thus, at such an early date, we see the disposi- 


tion to discard conscription and to encourage 
the system of voluntary enlistments. On the 
formation of the Federal Government one of the 
first acts of the National House of Representa- 
tives in 1789 was the appointment of a committee 
to prepare a Bill to organize the militia. The ses- 
sion adjourned before the committee was ready to 
report, but at the reassembling of Congress in 
1790 Secretary of War Knox submitted an elab- 
orate plan, which is said to have created a pro- 
found impression on that body. This plan was, 
in brief, to require every boy, on arriving at 
eighteen years of age, to be enrolled in the 
militia for three years, and to receive practical 
instruction in camp for thirty days each year. 
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The General Government was to bear all ex- 
penses, and furnish uniforms, arms and equip- 
ments. 

This plan was immediately embodied in a Bill, 
and warmly debated through the two succeeding 
sessions, and finally, after being much modified, 
it was passed on May 8th, 1792. This law, al- 
though now obsolete in all its provisions, still re- 
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mains on the statute-book. In one of his earliest 
messages to Congress, President Washington said : 
“The militia is certainly an object of primary 
importance, whether viewed in reference to the 
national security, to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity, or to the preservation of order ;” and in 
his message of 1793 he reiterates the declara- 
tion, “It is an inquiry which cannot be too 
solemnly pursued.” 

The following year the annual message again 
urges the matter in these forceful words: ‘‘ The 
devising and establishing of a well - regulated 
militia would be a genuine source of legislative 
honor, and a perfect title to public gratitude ;” 
and in his last message Washington makes this 
final appeal: ‘The subject is of so much mo- 
ment in my estimation as to excite a constant 
solicitude that the consideration of it may be 
renewed until the greatest attainable perfection 
shall be accomplished.” The law of 1792 was 
not proving satisfactory, and, indeed, we find 
that various propositions looking to its repeal 
or amendment were debated in every succeeding 
Congress down to 1798, when the prospect of 
war with France culminated in the formation 
of a provisional army and other warlike prepara- 
tions, which temporarily suspended consideration 
of the militia system. No sooner, however, had 
our troubles with France been adjusted than the 
question assumed more prominence than ever, 
and President Jefferson, in his annual messages 
to Congress, repeatedly importuned them to take 
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some action. In 1801 he wrote: “Nor should 
we now, nor at any time, separate until we can 
say we have done everything for the militia which 
we could do were an enemy at our door.” 

It was chiefly through Jefferson’s earnest efforts 
that the law of 1808 was passed making a perma- 
nent appropriation of $200,000 a year to provide 
arms for the militia, and he continued at every 
opportunity to press the matter upon the atten- 
tion of Congress. In 1808 he declares in his an- 
nual message : ‘‘ Congress alone has power to pro- 
duce a uniform state of preparation in this great 
organ of defense. The interest which they so 
deeply feel in their own and their country’s se- 
curity will present this as among the most im- 
portant objects of their deliberations.” President 
Madison promptly took up the subject, and in his 
first message we find these pointed words: ‘I 
should fail in my a not recommending to 
your serious attemtion the importance of giving 
to our militia—the great bulwark of our security 
and resource of our power—an organization the 
best adapted to eventual situations for which the 
Tnited States ought to be prepared.” Prompted 
by the recommendations of Madison, who contin- 
ued to vigorously urge the question, the Four- 
teenth Congress, in 1816, directed the Secretary 
of War to prepare and report a plan. his was 
done in the following session, and the report re- 
ferred to a committee of the House, of which 
General W. H. Harrison, then a Representative 
from Ohio, was chairman. Harrison took a deep 
interest in the subject, and after long delibera- 
tion the committee presented a carefully pre- 
pared report. It would require too much space 
to trace the history of this and various other 
propositions which were showered upon Congress 
during the next ten years. Harrison continued 
the agitation of the subject while he remained in 
Congress, and made special reports in 1818 and 
1819. Shortly after entering upon the duties of 
the Executive Office, President Monroe, being 
deeply impressed by the sentiment then prevail- 
ing, transmitted a message to Congress in which 
he says: ‘‘ An improvement in the organization 
and discipline of the militia is one of the great 
objects which claims the unremitted attention of 
Congress ;” and in the celebrated message of 1822 
he wrote: ‘‘ The instruction and discipline of the 
militia—the great source on which we rely— 
should be pushed to the utmost extent that cir- 
cumstances will admit.” Monroe continued to 
adyocate the cause of militia improvement as long 
as he remained in office. No satisfactory action 
was taken, however, and in 1825 the Secretary 
of War convened a Board of Officers to consider 
the whole matter. The president of this Board 
was Winfield Scott, then a major-general in the 
army; and among its members we find the name 
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of Zachary Taylor, at that time a lieutenant- 
colonel of the regular service, and subsequently 
President of the United States. This Board, 
after a protracted session, finally presented a re- 
port embodying an elaborate plan of reorganiza- 
tion, and President Adams devoted a considerable 
space in his annual message to its consideration. 
“It is by the militia,” says he, ‘‘ that we are con- 
stituted an armed nation, standing in perpetual 
panoply of defense, in the presence of all the other 
nations of the earth. ‘T'o infuse into this most 
important institution the power of which it is 
susceptible, and to make it available for the de- 
fense of the Union at the shortest notice and at 
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not recommend too strongly to your consideration 
the plan submitted for the organization of the 
militia.” As we have seen, General Harrison had 
this subject very near at heart, and had he lived 
to administer the Presidential office it would, 
doubtless, have received a large share of his atten- 
tion. President Tyler now took up the cause, 
and in his message of 1843 we find an earnest ap- 
peal to Congress to persevere in their laudable 
endeavors in this important feature of public 
policy. During all these years the people had 
been looking to the General Government for 
some satisfactory plan of organization, but, grown 
weary by repeated disappointments and long wait- 
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the smallest expense of time, of life and of treas- 
ure, are among the benefits to be expected from 
the persevering deliberations of Congress.” From 
1826 to 1835 the unanimity of opinion as to the 
urgent need of wise legislation was only equaled 
by the diversity of opinion as to what that legis- 
lation should be. In nearly every annual mes- 
sage which President Jackson sent in he presented 
the question in his usual vigorous style, and in 
Van Buren’s recommendations to Congress we 
find equally forcible arguments on the necessity 
of fostering and developing this important arm 
of defense. In one message he speaks of it as 
having “long been a subject of anxious solici- 
tude ;” and in his last message he wrote : ‘‘I can- 


ing, they had begun to organize themselves into 
volunteer companies, under the care of the State 
Governments. One of the earliest of these com- 
panies was the ‘‘ Republican Blues,” of Savannah, 
Ga., organized May Ist, 1808. The Preamble to 
the Constitution of the ‘* Frederick County Sharp- 
shooters,” organized at the beginning of the War 
of 1812, at Frederick City, Md., suggests the mo- 
tives by which they were induced to separate 
themselves from the ordinary, or conscripted, mi- 
litia. It reads : 


‘* Having taken into consideration our situation as free- 
men at this alarming crisis, when the yeomanry are called 
forth by draft and in classes to defend our shores from an 
invading foe, and thereby often falling into the company 
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of men disagreeable, and under officers 
who are strangers to the men, and the 
men strangers to them, thereby render- 
ing the service disagreeable to both 
officers and men, the following Consti- 
tution is adopted for the good govern- 
ment of those patriotic citizens who 
may be ready to assist in the common 
defense.” 


These independent or volunteer 
organizations increased rapidly in 
number, and were composed of 
the flower of the country’s young 
manhood. They may be justly 
regarded as the prototypes of our 
present National Guard. As the 
volunteer system grew in favor, 
Bills without number continued 
to pour into Congress to increase 
the annual appropriation of 1808, 
and the States began to supple- 
ment this meagre allowance by 
more or less liberal appropriations 
of their own. Just before the 
war, in 1860, in a speech urging 
one of these measures, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, of Ohio, who 
was at that time a member of the 
Lower House of Congress, re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the 
volunteer militia, and made the 
prophetic utterance that they 
would ‘‘in time become the Na- 
tional Guard of America.” At 
the close of the War for the Union 
it had become a crystallized con- 
viction in the minds of our people © 
that a great reserve force, ‘‘in 
perpetual panoply of defense,” 
was essential to the integrity and 
perpetuity of our republican in- 
stitutions. The State troops were 
growing strong in numbers, and 
their influence now began to be 
felt in the halls of legislation. 

The defenseless condition of 
our coast frontier was also becom- 
ing apparent to the people, and a 
small appropriation of $5,000 per 
year was finally granted in 1882 to 
provide heavy ordnance in each 
sea-coast and Gulf State having a 
permanent camp-ground and an 
annual encampment of not less 
than six days. Finally, on the 
11th of February, 1887, the ap- 
propriation of $200,000 made in 
1808 was increased to $400,000, 
and extended to include quarter- 
master stores and camp equipage. 


, 
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This allowance, although still far bencath the 
actual necessities of the service, supplemented by 
the appropriations of the various States, has now 
placed the National Guard on a broad, firm and 
permanent basis. During the past five years the 
strength of the aggregate force has been increas- 
ing at the rate of about 5,000 men per year, and 
the sums voted for their support by the State 
Legislatures now foot up over two million dollars. 
annually. The Congressional appropriation of 
$400,000 is apportioned among the States and 
Territories, according to their representation in 
Congress, but no State is entitled to its benefits 
“unless the number of its regularly enlisted, or- 
ganized and uniformed active militia shall be at 
least 100 men for each Senator and Representa- 
tive to which such State is entitled in Congresa.” 

The following table exhibits the strength of 
the National Guard in each Ntate, the appropria- 
tions by the State Legislatures. and the allotment 
of the Congressional appropriation for the year 
ending June 30th, 1801: 


‘ . 
Annual State An Apportion- 


States. Strength, Appropriation, wt Oe pastes: 
i | | 
Alabama........ e633) | s19.650 
Arkansas... ...... : 716 none |! 
California. ...... 3,735 171.405 
Colorada........ 766 40,00) 
Connecticut...... 2.54 | 117.000 
Delawnre........ 607 10,700 
Florida.......... 1,286 7963 | 
Georgia......... 4.067 7.200 | 
Tllinois.......... 4.083 L60.000 | 
Indiama......... 2.306 27.000 | 14,094 
TOW ioe Seige 2.700 35.000 | 12214 
Kansus.......... 24179 25,000 ¢ 4.456 
Kentucky... 22... 1,331 10,000 12.214 
Louisiana... 2... 1,210 12.000, . 7,516 
Maine .......... 1.126 : 20000 5.687 
Maryland........ 2.023 : SOLOUW | F516 
Massachuesetts .. 5,124 gorana | 13,754 
Michigan........ 2.607 GAS 12,214 
Minnesota... 2... 10 000 6,577 
Mississippi... ... 1719 none HAG 
Missouri........ 1.425 15.083 
Nebraska... ..... 1,095 10. na A, BOR 
Nevada.......... : | 214 
New Hampshire. . B.758 
New Jersey...... . N15 
New York....... 14.221 aug 33 25 
North Carolina... 1,505 ' 14.00 10,345 
Ohio... eee. $010 Tiss 2814 
Oregon... eee. LD. | wana | 2.814 
Pennsyfvania.... fame Bon 000 Qk Tt 
Rhode Ishuid.... 1,230 | 2.009 B78 
South Carolia... DUE 14,750 RLS 
Tennessee....... 201s Jw 11,275 
TexAsi. eo gos eed L.s76 10.4 12.214 
Vermont ........ SOL Qe aoe 3.758 
Virginia... 2.0... 2.748 ! 1c 11,275 
West Virginia.... THO | none 537 
Wisconsin... ..... 2.741 60451 10,335 


Wyoming........ not reported | none 
Tdaho.... 2.2.00. oe ss 5.000 
New Mexieo..... 1,657 i 3.000 
Oklahoma...... not reported | fit 2.000 
Dist. of Columbia 1,648 reported 1,001 
Washinuton..... not reported po | 2818 
North Dakota.... 0% 2 | . 2,818 
South Dakota... .| 545, 3,758 
Montana........ | not reported | 2,818 
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This is, in brief, the history of the rise and 
development of this splendid body of citizen- 
soldiery, now aggregating 110,000 officers and 
men. We find in their ranks the best brain and 
blood and youthful vigor of the land. Their in- 
telligence, zeal and devotion to duty are attested 
by all professional soldiers who have inspected 
their camps, and their public spirit and military 
tastes are abundantly evidenced by the persever- 
ance, courage and self-sacrifice with which they 
have surmounted many untold obstacles by which 
their pathway has been continually beset. 

In many respects the National Guard is now 
armed, equipped and uniformed as perfectly as 
the army. ‘They conform practically to the same 
regulations and have the same drill. Many com- 
panies, especially of infantry, have acquired a 
marvelous precision and smartness in the exer- 
cises of the parade-ground, and so far as ma- 
neuvre tactics are concerned they could doubtless 
be immediately organized into the higher tactical 
unities and handled professionally. This would 
be an incalculable advantage in case of war. 
General Sherman, referring to the long period 
of preparation required to train our troops in the 
first years of the Rebellion, says: ‘‘It was not till 
after both Vicksburg and Gettysburg that we 
had troops which could be handled profession- 
ally.” But mancuvre drill in these days is not 
alone sufficient to prepare an army for fighting. 
It was said by Marshal Saxe that “victory resides 
in the legs of the soldiers,” and certainly it is 
quite as important as ever to know how to march 
and manouvre well in order to be the stronger at 
the decisive point of place and time; but the in- 
vention of rapid-loading arms of long range and 
great precision has now rendered the questions of 
individual discipline and fire-control paramount 
to all other considerations. In these two vital 
particulars the National Guard are still very back- 
ward, although a certain steady progression may 
be noted from year to year. 

It must not be supposed from the exhibit which 
has been made of the liberal appropriations by 
the various States and by the General Govern- 
ment that the military experience of the National 
Guard is all picnic and holiday. The appropria- 
tion of €4100,000 secms munificent, indeed, in 
the aggregate, but when divided into its appor- 
tionments and distributed to the various organiza- 
tions it averages scarcely $4 per man, and hardly 
suffices to pay for his ammunition. The State 
appropriations are, also, generally inadequate to 
meet the innumerable expenses incident to camp 
and armory, more especially in the Western and 
Southern States. There is, therefore, necessary 
much hard work and much personal ontlay, both 
of time and money, on the part of the men them- 
selves, to piece out their meagre allowance and 
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to maintain the espri¢ and efficiency of the com- 
mand. No American can read of the discourage- 
ments and adversities through which some of the 
best companies now in existence have struggled 
up to their present emi- 
nence without a feeling 
of patriotic satisfaction 
and pride. To gain a 
more particular and com- 
prehensive understanding 
of the organization, meth- 
ods and ways and means 
by which the National 
Guard is kept on foot, it 
will be necessary to visit their armories, inquire 
into their fiscal resources and examine the regula- 
tions by which they are governed. Finally, we 
must spend a day with them in the tented field, 
and listen to their cheery talk, as we gather with 
them at night around the glowing camp-fire. 

The organization of the National Guard con- 
forms in general to that of the United States 
service. The various staff and supply depart- 
ments are well represented, and in most States in 
a high condition of efficiency. They could all 
put their troops into the field with a few hours’ 
notice, fully equipped and ready for active cam- 
paign. The line or combatant portion is similar 
to that of the army, though in some States, as 
Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, and others, a regiment 
may be recruited to three battalions of four com- 
panies each, thus conforming to modern tactical 
requirements. As used in the National Guard, 
the words ‘‘company” and ‘ regiment” refer 
merely to organization. They suggest no idea of 
the strength of the body to which they are ap- 
plied. For instance, in the camp of the Missis- 
sippi National Guard last year the companies 
averaged about 23 officers and men, the largest 
company (B, of the First Regiment) having an 
agsregate of only 31; and the largest regiment 
hal but five companies, numbering all told 112 
men. In North Carolina the minimum strength 
allowed to a company by Jaw is 24. All are con- 
siderably in excess of this, the strongest company 
last year reporting an aggregate of 86. The Ala- 
bama regiments also presented a striking diversity 
in this regard, Company C of the Second Regi- 
ment having but 30 men, present and absent, 
against a total of 68 in Company D of the same 
regiment. The regimental strength in Alabama 
is, however, very creditable, the First and Sec- 
ond reaching a total of 685 each, and the Third 
aggregating 670. In most of the Northern and 
Eastern States the word “regiment” signifies a 
strength ranging from 500 to 750 or 800 men. 
In Wisconsin, where the three-battalion organiza- 
tion has been adopted, the Second Regiment, 
having its full complement of twelve companies, 
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now numbers over 700 men. In New Hampshire, 
on the other hand, a regiment is composed of but 
eight companies and numbers about 400, and in 
Maine about 300. 

The only regiments which approach the full 
“war - strength” of 1,000 are the Seventh, 
Twenty-third and Sixty-ninth New York. The 
Twenty-third, noted for the perfection and beauty 
of its battalion-drill, now musters over 850 bayo- 
nets; and the ‘superb ” Sixty-ninth, commanded 
for the past twenty-three years by Colonel James 
Cavanagh, returned at its encampment in 1888 
an enrollment of 966. Probably the largest as 
well as the most celebrated regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard now in existence is the famous 
Seventh, which numbered last year 1,027 officers 
and men, of whom nearly seventy per cent. were 
present in camp. This splendid organization has a 
proud war-record, and has done excellent service 
on many a trying occasion of civil commotion 
and riot. During the War of the Rebellion it fur- 
nished the regular and volunteer armies with no 
less than 606 officers, thus demonstrating the in- 
estimable value of the National Guard as a train- 
ing-school for the citizen. This regiment was 


.commanded far many years by Colonel Emmons 


Clark, under whose able leadership it achieved a 
national reputation for its excellence in personal 
efliciency and esprif de corps. Colonel Clark was 
succeeded, on July 19th, 1889, by the present com- 
mander, Colonel Daniel Appleton, who has been 
continuously a member of the regiment for nearly 
nineteen years, and has passed through every 
grade from private up to his present distinguished 
position. 

In several States the troops are organized into 
brigades, and in Pennsylvania the entire force 
constitutes a division. There is little opportu- 
nity in time of peace to exercise the functions of 
high command, and with the limited time avail- 
able for camps and marches, it would seem wise 
to confine the instruction to minor tactics and 
the maneuvres by company and battalion. And 
this is sufficient. Give us perfectly trained com- 
panies, and the rest will follow when we are ready 
for it. Says General Sherman, ‘The company 
is the basis of all good armies ;” to which another 
military writer adds, ‘‘The battalion has become 
of far more consequence than the brigade.” 

Recruits are received into the companies gener- 
ally upon formal application in writing. This 
application is balloted on by the company, and in 
some organizations, which are very exclusive, a 
single black ball will reject. If elected, the re- 
cruit is rworn into the service and becomes sub- 
ject to che requirements of the law. By the reg- 
ulations or statutes of those States having the 
best-developed systemy of administration it is 
provided that there shall be stated drills each 
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month. Usually 
these drills occur 
once or twice a 
week. Incom- 
panies located in 
cities the number 
of each man’s 
dwelling is re- 
corded, and cer- 
tain signals are 
established to be 
used as a sudden 
call to arms. By 
this system the 
splendid Four- 
teenth Regiment 
of Ohio was 
quickly assembled 
and embarked on 
the cars at the 
time of the great 
Cincinnati riots 
in 1883. A scale 
of fines for de- 
linquencies is es- 
tablished by the 
Company Council 
of Administra- 
tion, subject to 
approval by 
higher authority. 
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COLONEL CHARLES R. E. KOCH, FIRST INFANTRY, ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD. 


Commanding officers are au- 
thorized to cause the arrest of any delinquent and 
bring him to trial before a company or regimental 
court-martial, and if he refuse to pay the fine ad- 


system.” 
cratic. 


judged it is made 
the duty of any 
justice of the dis- 
trict before whom 
the matter is 
brought to render 
judgment and 
issue execution 
without stay, and 
the fine so ad- 
judged is made 
collectable with- 
out exemption. ' 
The elective 
system of choos- 
ing officers pre- 
vails in nearly 
every State. It is 
generally animad- 
verted upon by 
army officers who 
have _ inspected 
National Guard 
camps. Colonel 
Dodge, who vis- 
ited the North 
Carolina troops 
last year, says: 
‘“*Company  offi- 
cers are elective. 


Every one at all conversant with military affairs 
must recognize the absolute absurdity of such a 

Military authority is essentially auto- 
It is a one-man power. 


It must be 
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exerciscd without fear or favor, and no man who 
is liable to be a candidate for the suffrages of his 
comrades is in a verv good position to exercise it 
with that vigor which the occasion sometimes 
cemands. 

As already indicated, the appropriations by 
Congress is available only for arms, accoutre- 
ments, uniforms and camp-equipage. All other 
expenses, as armory-rent, furniture, fuel, lights, 
janitors’ wages, transportation of men and bag- 
gage to and from camp, horse-hire, forage, sub- 
ristence, ete.. must be borne by the State or by 
the companies themselves. We do not think we 
would err very much in saying that fully one- 
half of these expenses are borne ont of the pockets 
of the officers and men in the ranks. Take an 
iilustration, The State of Iowa allows each com- 
spany &50 per year for armory-rent and 1,000 ball- 
cartridges for rifle practice. On this meagre al- 
lowance the company is supposed to provide itself 
an home and acquire some proficiency in the use 
of its weapons. Impossible, you say; and vet it 
is done, and in some instances with brilliant suc- 
cess. Company C of the Second Regiment of 
Iowa, now famous in National Guard circles as 
the ‘Muscatine Rifles,” numbers about 60 men. 
They pay for armory-rent £400 per year. They 
have a fine club-room, handsomely furnished at 
a cost of $2,000. They have also an excellent 
rifle-range of 1,000 yards, and devote much atten- 
tion to this important instruction. Each year 
several members qualify as sharp - shooters or 
marksmen under the rules prescribed for the 
United States Army. <All expenses of targets, 
and other necessary equipment of a rifle-range, 
are borne by the company, besides the cost of 
the necessary ammunition, amounting to several 
thousand rounds each season at a cost of $18 per 
thousand. The State provides a fatigue uniform, 
but the company has enlarged its wardrobe by the 
addition of a United States regulation full dress, 
a gray cadet fatigue and an elegant fancy full 
dress of dark-blue cloth richly trimmed in black 
and gold—all at a cost of $4,000. 

These fancy uniforms are, of course, no part of 
the outfit of the soldier, but do they not point to 
a high degree of esprit de corps? Do they not 
suggest at once the devotion every man must feel 
to this organization, and the pride and interest he 
must take in maintaining its excellent reputation ? 
The officer who inspected the Iowa camps a few 
years ago says of them: ‘ Many of the wealthier 
companies are most gaudily equipped in dress, 
some having not less than three complete uni- 
forms. There is no objection to this. Vanity is 
a large ingredient in manhood, and history shows 
that dandy soldiers are usually good soldiers.” I 
am informed that the total outlay of the Musca- 
tine Rifles each year averages upward of $1,500, 
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while the support derived from the State on all 
accounts does not exceed $200. Every State, and 
perhaps every regiment, can show one or more 
companies who are equally zealous and_ free- 
handed in their devotion to the fascinations of 
military life. Now, how and where, you ask, 
does the money come from? That would take 
long to tell. In some cases I have known an 
entire company to turn their camp pay, amount- 
ing to $600 or 8700, into the company fund. In 
Michigan and Ohio each captain is permitted to 
enroll 150 ‘contributing members,” who pay 
into the company treasury $5 or $10 cach per an- 
num, receiving therefor a certiticate of exemption 
from jury duty. Some companies win large prize- 
money at competitive drills, and so replenish their 
depleted coffers, and in some States the county or 
town in which the company is located is required 
to share the burden of expense by providing a 
“suitable armory.”” In many cases an old skat- 
ing-rink or a small room on the fourth floor of an 
inaccessible building is adjudged by the county 
commissioners as “suitable,” and the soldiers are 
compelled to be content. 

This oppressive burden of rent is destined grad- 
ually to diminish, as fine armories are continu- 
ally going up in the more populous centres, and 
we may hope eventually to see every company, 
troop and battery in possession of its own proper 
citadel. It is certainly wise statezmanship to 
make liberal provision in this respect, both for the 
better security of arms and the encouragement of 
the troops, as also for the silent but powerful 
moral influence a well-filled armory imposes on 
the insurgent spirit of anarchy. Several States 
have already taken an advanced position in this 
matter, one of the most noteworthy being Con- 
necticut. This State, with a force of but 2,500 
men, has expended no less than $300,000 on this 
item alone. .\ fine armory was erected in 1889 for 
the First Regiment, Ohio National Guard, at Cin- 
cinnati. This building is complete in every de- 
tail. The regiment itself is also splendidly equip- 
ped, and the fine home it now enjoys is but a 
just recognition of the long, faithful and often 
perilous service it has rendered the city and State 
in troublous times gone by. In Chicago work is 
going forward on the armory of the First Regi- 
ment of Illinois, which is designed to be one of 
the finest structures of its kind in America. This 
regiment also enjoys an enviable record, and is 
commanded by one of the most accomplished of- 
ficers in the National Guard, Colonel Charles 
R. E. Koch. 

Quite a number of the States now own their 
camp-grounds, and are adding to and improving 
them from year to year. This is an advantage 
which cannot be too highly valued. Without 
such ownership it is often difficult to rent the 
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necessary land for rifle instruction, and the prac- 
tice is constantly hampered by restraints, suits 
for damages and injunctions. In the City of Man- 
chester, N. H., for instance, where several excel- 
lent companies are located, the civil authorities 
have prohibited all target practice in the vicinity, 
and even refuse their consent to gallery instruc- 
tion in the armory. The State of Illinois has 
fitted up a model camp-ground just outside the 
city limits of Springfield. Careful attention is 
paid in this State to target practice, under the 
able supervision of the General Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, Colonel J. A. Shaffer. The elegant 
camp-ground of the New York National Guard, 
near Peekskill, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Situated upon a high plateau on the east 
bank of the Hudson River, the property comprises 
about 137 acres. It has a thorough system of 
sewerage, closets and bath-houses, and tho in- 
specting officers report its sanitary condition ‘as 
perfect as skill and money can render it.” The 
Peekskill camp is doubtless the most luxurious in 
the United States. Everything which can con- 
tribute to the health, convenience and comfort of 
the troops is carefully foreseen and provided. 
When the soldier desires to write a letter to his 
sweetheart he will no longer be compelled to 
stick his bayonet in the ground for a candlestick. 
The whole camp is ablaze with incandescent elec- 
tric lights. He does not have to forage for a rail 
to cook his dinner. It is prepared on a steam- 
cooking apparatus, and served in a spacious mess- 
hall. 

Under such favorabla conditions soldiering is 
certainly made easy and enjoyable; and this is 
just as it should be. The occasional soldier needs 
every moment of his time and all of his best en- 
ergies for instruction. If he is well fed, well clad 
and well sheltered much can be required of him. 
Ilardship and deprivation will come soon enough, 
and can speedily be learned in the severe school 
of war. 

The two most marked defects of the National 
Guard are in discipline and guard duty. It is 
difficult for men who are on more or less familiar 
terms at home to lay aside these relations when 
they don the uniform and assume the rule of the 
soldier. Discipline is of slow growth. It cannot 
be learned in a day, but is the gradual develop- 
ment of-a military career, When we reflect that 
a large percentage of the men in the annual 
camps are recruits of but a few weeks’ or months’ 
service, that many of them are serving the State 
without compensation, and are even paving for 
their own subsistence and transportation, and 
that the obligations they feel to the State sit 
very lightly on them, the wonder is not that dis- 
cipline is often lax, but rather that it can be 
maintained at all. 
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It is also difficult to impress upon a sew soldier 
the dignity and gravity of his responsibility as a 
sentinel, and until he has been thoroughly imbued 
with the true spirit of the soldier no reliance can 
be placed in him for guard duty. Unfortunately 
for many of our National Guard companies, too 
much attention has beeu paid to ceremonies, pa- 
rades, reviews, exhibition and prize drills and fine 
points in the drill-book, to the entire neglect of 
the far more important instruction of the sentinel. 
The Adjutant-general of the Army, referring to 
this subject, in his annual report for 1886, says : 
“«Exhibition drills, while interesting as showing 
to what degree of mechanical precision a body of 
men can be trained to attain in movements and 
motions, are an undesirable feature of military 
camps. In many instances, the development of 
extreme smartness in drill involves the neglect of 
some of the most important and solid parts of a 
soldier’s training.” 

In point of drill, military appearance and-bear- 
ing, and general intelligence and morality, the 
National Guard of America are probably the equal 
of the best troops in the world. Colonel Loder of 
the Fifth United States Artillery, who inspected 
the New York Camp last year, declares: ‘ Noth- 
ing could be finer than the dress-parade and ap- 
pearance of the Seventh, nor the drill of the 
Twenty-third or guard-mount of the Twenty-scc- 
ond.” The officer who inspected the Dallas (Tex.) 
Artillery, himself an artilleryman, says, ‘Its in- 
spection and drill were almost beyond criticism.” 
The Fourteenth Regiment of Ohio, commanded by 
Colonel A. B. Coit, a gallant officer who won dis- 
tinction as a captain by his coolness and bravery 
in the Cincinnati rivts, is thus described : “This 
regiment is famous in the West for its long and 
varied servicea. Its appearance was fine, with the 
exception of two companies, almost every man 
was well set up, and standing properly at atten- 
tions; leather of accoutrements was blackened, 
brass parts polished, cap-devices and buttons 
bright, clothing neat-fitting, boots shining and 
men clean shaved. The manual was well executed 
throughout, tents were well pitched and floored, 
and police excellent.” Illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied many times by examples selected at ran- 
dom from almost any State. The relations which 
now exist between the army and the National 
Guard are of the most cordial nature, and the 
more they are thrown together the better they 
will understand each other, and the result can but 
prove beneficial to both. The War Department is 
extending every courtesy and encouragement to 
the State troops, and it is within the bonnds of rea- 
son to believe that the time is not far distant 
when this great reserve force of the nation will 
contain a quarter of a million of as fine young 
soldiers as the world has ever seen. 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE NEW YORK DAILIES OF 
JULY 137TH, 1882. 


*“Founp Dreap.—The body of a middle-aged gen- 
tleman was picked up in the East River this morn- 
ing, and taken at once to the morgue. The gentle- 
man was well dressed in a suit of black; a good silver 
watch, and a small purse which contained several 
dollars in silver, were found upon his person; there 
were no marks of violence upon his person, if a small, 
livid bruise upon his left temple, doubtless caused 
by his dead body coming in contact with some float- 
ing thing in the water, be excluded. There is no 
question that the man was drowned, and no formal 
inquest will be necessary. The only means for iden- 
tifying him—for the watch and purse have each hun- 
dreds of almost identical copies in the city and 
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throughout the country—are a small ball anda card. The 
ball is ivory, is colored black, and has the number ‘13’ cut 
into it; the card contains the name of Gaetano Gualdino. 
The card is a slender clew, indeed, on which to base 
hopes of his identification, as the dead man was undoubt- 
edly English or American.” 

‘« AnnuaL Mrerrxc.—Thirteen will meet in their Hall 
this evening at eight o’clock. Banquet and Business. 
Members proposing candidates for admission should send 
in names not later than 6 o’clock p.m. Applicants for 
admission should be promptly on hand.” 


‘“‘ PersonaL.—If there is any one out of work, out of 
money, out of friends, and out of hope, he (or she) should 
apply at No. — Street before 12 m. There is a va- 
cancy for one person only ; a foreigner, without relatives 
or friends in this country, is preferred.” 


Il. 


THE JOURNAL OF GAETANO GUALDINO. 


July 13th, 1882. I will leave the date as I have 
written it, though I know that midnight came 
and went an hour or two since, and that it is al- 
ready Friday morning ; I leave the date as it is, 
for Thursday, July 13th, 1882, has been the 
strangest and most eventful day in all my life. 

I have gold in my pocket, now, gold; and the 
gold is my own. It is the first I have ever had 
since I came away from Italy in anger—in anger 
and full of pride—a year and more ago, My 
cousin loved me; she was very beautiful ; but I 
knew she was not good. And so, when my father 
said I must wed her, I swore I never would ; and 
his anger and his influence drove me across the 
sea. He was proud, very proud, and longed to 
behold her fortune united to that which should 
justly be mine—but which will never be now. 
His pride was so great that I did not dare tell 
him what had been whispered about her, for he 
might have killed her in his anger at the stain 
she had put upon our name. I shut my lips. I 
said nothing. I bade farewell to my home—my 
country—my friends—my fortune—and I came 
across the sea. 

I brought but one thing with me to help me in 
my struggle in America—my struggle, with my 
soft hands and my careless education, against 
those who have been trained for life’s battle from 
their earliest years—but one thing. That is my 
father’s curse! It has been a stimulant to exer- 
tion when nothing else could have been ; it has 
kept me well, when sickness came near me ; it 
has kept me alert, when every muscle ached and 
every nerve was the track of the keenest anguish ; 
it has kept me here, when all else was pulling me 
toward Italy ; it has kept me honorable, when I 
might otherwise have forgotten and forgiven the 
foolish wickedness of the woman who said she 
loved me, but whom I thank God I never loved ; 
it has kept me sane, when reason reeled in my 
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tortured brain. My father’s curse! “Tis well. I 
thank him for it. He has mine! 

My father’s curse! I have sometimes thought 
it would be my ruin, for everything I have 
touched has failed here. I am a musician, but I 
cannot teach ; I am an artist, but I cannot bind 
down my soul to dreary details ; one by one I have 
found failure in what I have attempted, until 
to-day. 

Until to-day! To-night I have gold. It is 
mine. Ihave won it honestly. I shall have more 
to-morrow. 

But this morning was a sorry one for me, the 
sorriest in all my life. It seems strange to me 
that I can feel so happy to-night. But morning 
is a long way down the past, a very, very long 
way. Ihave a future now, a future and friends ; 
though this morning I saw my last friend lying 
dead and unknown in the morgue. 

His name was Chester Frost. He was an En- 
glishman. He came over in the same ship with 
me, a little more than a year ago. He was kind 
to me. He nursed me when I was sick. He en- 
couraged me when I was in despair. He was 
strong, while I was weak, but he never forgot me 
when he hunted for work. He helped me to 
more than one job, more than one job which would 
have been good if I had been stronger or my 
knowledge more practical. He earned more than 
I did, more than I could, and would have shared 
his earnings with me, sometimes, if I had not 
been too proud, too very proud, ever to allow him 
to do so, no matter how hungry I might be. 

Then, about a year ago, there was a sudden 
change. My dear friend Chester got some better 
employment than he had had, I suppose, for he 
had more money, more leisure, better clothes ; he 
was as good and kind and tender toward me as he 
had been before—more so, perhaps—but he never 
told me what his new work was, nor where he did 
it. And I would not ask him; the Gualdino 
pride was too strong in me to permit my doing 
that. 

He grew gentler, kinder, more and more loving 
and helpful, as time went by. And this morn- 
ing 

Oh, my God! This morning I read the cruel 
and cold announcement in the papers. They had 
found him dead in the river. I had not a friend 
left in the world. 

I went down there, down to the resting-place of 
the unidentified dead. I had not been wrong. I 
had guessed correctly. Chester Frost was dead. 

Drowned ? Disfigured by some floating thing 
which the hurrying tide had hurled against him ? 


No! Murdered! Murdered! I knew it at 
once. But what could I, an unknown man, say 
or do? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Let me 
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have said that it was my name w: 
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on the card in his pocket, and I might have been 
arrested. So I said nothing. I did not shed a 
tear. I did not show sorrow. Not a muscle in 


my face quivered, though my heart was breaking.. 


I saw the card on which I had scrawled my name. 
the card he had valued enough to keep with care ; 
I wish they would let him keep it over his silent 
heart when they lay him in his grave. I saw the 
ball, the black ball with “‘13” cut deep into it; I 
shall not forget that; I shall watch and follow; 
I shall find its meaning, some time; and then—I 
shall not forget the blood which flows hotly in my 
veins, nor the hard creed of honor and justice 
which has been ours always. 

“* Out of work, out of money, out of friends, and 
out of hope.” Iwas all that. Some one had taken 
away my last friend. 

So I answered the advertisement, I among a 
score of others. 

I went to No. — Street. I saw the one 
who had made this strange call for help. He was 
cold, coarse, cruel-looking, but with evidence of 
wealth to use and to spare. I did not like him, 
but what was one todo? Ineeded any honest em- 
ployment which I could obtain. 

This man questioned me; I suppose he ques- 
tioned all the rest. I do not know what he asked 
the others; I find it hard to remember all he 
asked me. But this I know: my answers showed 
my utter friendlessness, my poverty, my weakness, 
my need. It is a strange thought, and doubly 
strange when I think how strong he looked—and 
how uncharitable and unsympathetic—but I can- 
not rid myself of the belief that I was chosen be- 
cause my condition was lower and more degraded 
and pitiable than that of any one else who applied. 

“IT can only recommend you, and use my in- 
fluence,” he said to me; “but I think you will 
be elected.” 

Then he told me where to meet him at six 
o’clock. 

I met him there. 

IT remained until half-past eight, while he went 
away on “business,” as he said. At that hour he 
returned. He said I was “elected.” I went with 
him. He procured me a full outfit of the finest 
clothing to be obtained ; I had never seen better 
among my wealthy friends in my old-time home. 

Then we went away, in a closed carriage, I 
knew not whither. We entered a large building, 
dark and gloomy outside; we found it lighted 
within. 

I cannot describe the scene. There were fount- 
ains and flowers and birds in all the immense 
rooms. Pictures of almost priceless value covered 
the walls. We wandered from room to room of 
this palatial structure. In one room there was 
au magnificent library; in another, a cabinet of 
specimens in natural history; in another there 
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were all sorts of chemicals and every variety of - 
costly. apparatus. What a mansion in which to 
be free to go and came at pleasure! what a place 
for leisure and for study ! 

It was ten o’clock when we entered a great hall 
laid for a banquet. Eleven persons were seated 
at a great table, six on one side, five on the other. 
I had only time to notice that nine of them were 
gentlemen, and two ladies, before I was given a 
seat at the foot of the table, while my friend took 
the place of honor at the head, evidently to pre- 
side over the feast. 

He rose in his place. 

All the rest rose also. 

He filled his wine-glass, the rest following his 
every movement, 

‘*To the one who is gone,” he said. And all 
drank. 

‘““To the new one come,” he said. And all 
drank again, while I bowed my acknowledg- 
ments. 

“To our next banquet,” he said. 

Then every glass was filled. Every glass waa 
raised high above the heads of the holders. Each 
one stepped back slowly from the table, seeming 
to keep time to some unsung dirge of which the 
remembered musit was stirring in their mem- 
ories ; moved back until they had taken thirtcen 
steps each, and then suddenly dashed glasses and 
wine upon the floor. 

‘ Life is a breath; 
Night bringeth death; 
Keep, while we may, 

Care away!” 

That was what they chanted, as they slowly 
moved back to their seats again. 

Then came the feast. How hungry I waa! 
how prudent I had been compelled to be! and 
now there was an abundance of every delicacy 
which any region of earth or sea could furnish, 
and I had but to put forth my hand and take it. 
How thirsty I wag! and every vineyard under 
every sunny sky had contributed its oldest and 
mellowest treasures for our use. 

It was late when the feast was done. 

‘‘Will you join us ?”’—this was the question 
asked me. 

I suppose I had much wine beating in my 
heart and benumbing my brain. 

“IT will join you,” I said. 

They read their laws. I did not understand 
them. I do not remember what they were. I 
only know that every member receives ten dollars 
every evening from the treasurer, and that his 
only duty is to visit the grave of the man who 
founded the society, once each day. Having 
done that, he is entitled to the money; having 
neglected it, he is entitled to nothing. 

I have a copy of the rules or laws. Doubtless I 
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shall understand them better in the morning. I 
must sleep now. 

July 14th. T have read the rules again. How 
horrible they are! I will write a portion of them 
here. No wonder they are very secret about their 
initiation of members. It is not strange they fill 
a man with wine before they ask him to take oath 
to keep these awful rules. What will not men do 
for money? What will they not do? I was one 
of those who went to the grave of the founder of 
this club to-day—one of those who drew my ten 
dollars of the treasurer to-night. Since the wicked 
old man died, almost fifty years ago, what horrors 
have happened because of his awful legacy! ‘These 
are some of the rules: 

“1. This Society shall be known as the Society 
of Thirteen. 

«©2,. It shall hold an Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet on the evening of every 13th of July in the 
house which I have left to them by will. 

*«3, Every living member shall be bound by his 
oath of admission to be present at every Annual 
Banquet. 

*©4, No member shall ever be released or ex- 
cused from membership or its duties. Death 


alone shall terminate the membership of any per- 
son who has once been admitted. 

“5, At least one new member shall be admitted 
every year, by vote of the surviving members, on 
the evening of the 13th of July, at a business 
meeting held prior to the banquet. As many new 
members shall be elected and admitted as there 
have been deaths among the members during the 
year. 

*©6. Thirteen ivory bails of uniform size, num- 
bered consecutively from one to thirteen, the first 
one to be red and the thirteenth black, shall be 
distributed impartially among the members, in 
such a manner as they may adopt, at some time or 
times during each year beginning on the 13th of 
July. 

“7, The person having the black ball, num- 
bered ‘13,’ shall retire from membership before 
the close of the year, unless some other member 
shall lose his life as the result of sickness or acci- 
dent. When a member has drawn the black ball, 
he (or she) shall inform every member of the fact. 

*©8. The person drawing the red ball, the one 
which is numbered ‘1,’ shall preside at the next 
Annual Banquet. He shall be responsible for 
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seeing that the person above mentioned retires 
from the Society, unless there are other vacancies. 
He shall present as candidates the names of at 
least as many persons as there are vacancies to be 
filled, at the Annual Business Meeting. Other 
members shall have the right to submit names. 
‘¢9, Any member refusing or neglecting to per- 
form any duty imposed upon him by any of these 
rules shall be presented with the black ball az 
once, while the other balls, including the red one, 


shall be immediately distributed by lot among the 


other members.” . 

Those are not all the Filan but-they are horrible 
enough. Need I soil my book, my precious Iyer 
nal, with more? 

I will give something of the alee of the dread- 
ful list : 

«© 4%. No member shall hurt or injure any other 
member, except in accordance with these rules ; 
no member shall resist another in the exercise of 

his duty. 
' £48, No member shall speak against another. 

‘¢49. No member shall betray the secrets of the 
Society, under penalty of being made No.-13 at 
once. 

“¢50. When a member is made No. 18, the for- 
mer holder of that number is entitled to one of the 
other balls, and his obligation to retire at the end 
of the year is removed. 

“©51. Whenever any Banquet shall be held, at 
which there shall be less than thirteen present, or 
at which there shall not be at least one member 
who was never present before, the building and es- 
tate granted to the members of the Society of 
Thirteen shall revert to my legal heirs or their de- 
scendants. 

«52. Other rules, not opposed to these, may be 
adopted at any Business Meeting. None of these 
rules shall ever be amended or repealed.” 

That is all I care to write. In Heaven’s name, 
is it not enough ? 

I have seen a eopy of the will of the founder of 
this society. The first five rules, and the fifty- 
first rule, are included in the will. The rest are 
the secret laws of the society. Was every any- 
thing more terrible ? More fiendish ? 

July 15th. I have found out about the way in 
which the numbers are distributed. There is a 
vase, & foot tall, in the vestibule of our building. 
The balls were put into that to-day. One has 
only to press a knot in the side of this iron re- 
ceptacle, and one of the balls falls out through a 
little spout at the bottom. I have not tried fate 
yet. One is not compelled to do so until two 
weeks before the banquet. It is almost ayear. A 
year is a long time ! But howshort the days are ! 

I went down,to the founder’s grave this after- 
noon. One of the rules, as.well as his will, gives 
each member who does that the pay I have al- 
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ready mentioned. Iam; poor, very poor, and I took 
my money. I saw another member, a man worth 
at least a million of dollars, take his money, too. 
July 16th. I have been very restless to-day. I 
thought at first that I would not attend church. 
Then I took a sudden notion I would go. I de- 
cided not to attend where I usually went. So I 
went far away from there; I did not know the 
name of the clergyman ; I did not know the name 
of the denomination ofshose who worshiped there. 
There was less form and ceremony than I had 
been used to, but the words I heard spoken were 
very solemn. I remember the text; I am trying 


‘hard to forget it—‘‘The love of money is the root 


of all evil.” 

Strangely enough, I- had happened into. 
church where Chester Frost had attended. 
one there knew where he had gone. No 
there knew of the death he had died. No. one 
there knew of the man I had seen lying in the 
morgue. The minister only knew of the fact 
that Chester Frost was missing, as so many men 
have been missing again and again in this great, 
wicked city—that he went away, for a little time, 
from the place which he called home, and that he 
never came back. The minister said a few kind 
words of him, when his sermon was done, and 
there were many—some of them men who had 
never known him, I doubt not—who shed tears. 
But I did not ; how could I? My eyes were dry 
as though there had been dust in them. 

For I—I know who No. 13 was. I know who 
No. 1 was. I wonder whether I want to kill the 
coarse, cruel creature for it ? I wonder, if I knew 
he had drawn 13, whether I would pray God to 
let me draw 1? 

I did not go to church this afternoon ; I did 
not go this evening. I would not risk hearing 
such a discourse as I heard this morning. 

But my forenoon’s experience had one good 
effect. I did not visit the grave of the man who 
left this heritage of wickedness to us; I am ten 
dollars poorer to-night than I might have been ; 
I did not go for my share of the devil’s money to- 
night; I am glad I did not. A man like me 
does not need three thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. A year is a very short time. 
That is a very large amount of money. 

July 17th. Can any one believe what I am 
writing ? Can I believe it myself? Is this one 
of the greatest cemeteries on Long Island? Is 
New York so near that I can be there in less than 
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-an hour? Am [I living in the nineteenth cent- 


ury ? . 

Alas, 7¢ ts true! I came here with the treas- 
urer of the society this morning. We sat down 
by the grave of the man who has so wronged us— 
89 wronged humanity—one of us on one side of 
it, the other on the other. 
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The treasurer is @ very old man. Ho has held 
his office for years. He has never drawn 13; nor 
has the dreadful 1 fallen to his lot. I wonder 
whether I shall live so long and be so fortunate ? 

-He told me much of the man who lies buried 
here, and whose tombstone records more virtues 
than I have time or patience to write in my book. 

He had a strange history. Ile was arrested 
for murder, they say, in some other State, tried 
and acquitted. The treasurer thinks he was in- 
nocent ; it is a legend of the Society of Thirteen 
that he was guiltless. But his neighbors shunned 
him ; he lost office, employment in his profession, 
friends, influence ; he had only fortune left ; he 
came to New York with that. 

He gathered a coterie of desperate characters 
about him; he held strange revels in the then 
new mansion which is now ours; his relatives 
forsook him; but no tangible crime was ever 
fastened upon him or his new-found friends. 

He died. There was a suspicion of suicide; the 
facts were insufficient to prove it. Some whis- 
pered “murder”; but the friends who were with 
him when he died proved themselves too strong 
and influential to make it quite safe to do more 
than whisper it when there was nothing in the 
way of evidence to offer. 

The man died on a 13th of July. He ordered 
that there should be a banquet when he was gone. 
His orders were carried out. 

It was found that his will left his house and his 
money to the Society of Thirteen. His relatives 
tried to prove that he had been mad. They failed. 

“¢ And so,” the treasurer said to me, “the so- 
ciety has kept the money. The relatives fought 
us through the courts; since then they have di- 
vided their energies between fighting us in other 
ways and patiently waiting. Every year we have 
held our banquet in the house which was left us, 
though we have found the building on fire more 
than once. Every living member has always at- 
tended, though wc have dragged sick men from 
their beds of death more times than I care to tell 
in order that the living might not lose their 
rights to the money, and we have given heavy 
bail sometimes in order to have prisoners under 
suspicion with us. Once, one of our members 
“was under sentence of death; he was to be 
hanged before the date for our banquet. The 
heirs of the old rascal who left us his money 
secured a reprieve for the condemned, so that his 
death would not occur until after the date for the 
banquet.” 

«« Well ?” I asked. 

‘Well, he died in prison before the 13th of 
July,” said the treasurer, significantly. 

The treasurer is gone now. Iam alone. The 
dark is coming. Is it darker than the future ? 

July 18th. I have learned a new depth of degra- 
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dation to which the members of the’ Society of 
Thirteen can descend. When I went, last night, 
to draw the price of my journey to the grave of 
the man who sold his own soul and bargained 
away tlie souls of countless others to the end that 
he might cheat those relatives who had waited for 
his wealth, every other member came in and drew 
his money too. Yet not one, except the treasurer 
and myself, had been near the grave that day. 

“Why should it be otherwise ?” asked the treas- 
urer, smiling strangely when I mentioned the 
matter to him. <‘* Will not men lie for money ? 
Is the idea a new one to you? Why, my dear 
friend, some one of them may likely enough kill 
you before the year is out.” 

August 18th. It is a month since I have writ- 
ten. Merciful God ! did time ever go so fast ? 

I did not visit the grave of the dead to-day, 
but I said I did; I made myself a liar. I think 
the treasurer knew I was one, for he smiled 
strangely at me. Oh, well! What do I care? 
It is long since I blamed any one for s0 little a 
dishonor as a lie is; it must be a whole long 
month since I put the record of such foolish scru- 
ples upon paper. 

August 20th. Sunday again. .I touched the 
knob on the vase last night. How easily it moves ! 
I took my hand away before a ball could roll out. 
How Ftrembled! What did I wish 7 What did 


’ I fear ? God knows. My head is in such a whirl, 


I cannot tell. 

August 27th. Another week is gone. I have 
so much to write. I lay among the tall grasses 
and sweet flowers by our benefuctor’s grave — 
(Heaven curse him !) all day long to-day. Iam 
home now, home to write this. Is it strange that 
I am still in the same humble lodgings which 
I occupied before I became one of the Thirteen ? 
I cannot think it strange when I remember that 
a single month or week or day may bring me to 
my grave—or to something worse. For—— 

But I will write that later. 

I took two books with me to-day. One would 
have laughed to see so well-dressed and well-kept 
aman as I poring over a book on psychology. 
Why should I—I, with no care nor needs for the 
morrow’s food or raiment—trouble myself regard- 
ing the science of mind or the problems of the 
human soul? But might not the holy angels 
have wept over meas I read page after page of 
the work on ethics which I had brought with 
me ? What a happy man he must have been who 
How Ienvied him! The introduction 
says that he lived a life of pain; that the book 
was written in the intervals between periods of 
hard and exhausting labor; and that he died 
alone, in a garret, of starvation. No matter. J/ 
envy him! It is so hard for me to forget that I 
am a Gualdino. By ge 
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I have studied hard to-day. I have read. I 
have pondered. My thoughts have been agon- 
izing. Let me write down my questions here. 
Perhaps I can answer them when I have had more 
time—more rest—rest—rest ! 

How long will this hideous compact of crime 
last ? How long will the society hold its banquet 
every year? Will no one be brave enough to 
burn the building ? Will no member go bravely 
to his own death, that others may be freed from 
this dreadful bondage ? 

Am J—I—brave enough to make this thing a 
horror of the past, 
instead of a men- 
ace for the fut- . 
ure? I do not 
know. I must 
sleep—and wake 
to think again. 

I must not for- 
get to write what 
I started to put 
down some time 
ago. It is this: 
Ten members 
drew balls last 
night. They are 
all happy, for all 
the balls were 
white. Fool— 
fool! Why did I 
not draw before ? 
I have only my- 
self to blame. 

A white ball ; 
the black ball of - 
death; the red 
ball of murder ; 
those are the ones 
which are left. 

The man who 
killed Chester 
Frost ; a woman ; 
myself ; those are 
the ones to draw 
the balls. 

Could I killa woman ? Am I weak enough to 
allow a woman to kill me? Will I meekly allow 
the man who sent Chester Frost to his death to 
add me to his victims ? Bat has he not suffered 
too? Can I kill him, and ever know peace after- 
ward ? If he had killed for love or revenge, I— 
—_ 

But no doubt his duty was a torture, his crime 
its own punishment. What shall I do ? 

August 29th. Yesterday and to-day have been 
eventful, strangely eventful. I must write of 
them. 

Yesterday morning there was a letter from my 


father. I was proud, too proud to open it. I 
cast it into the fire. Last night there was an- 
other. I had forgotten some of my pride. I 
opened this one, 

My father is on his death-bed. The dishon- 
ored woman for whom he cast me out from home 
and friends has found deeper depths of shame 
than I ever knew or guessed. She has fled. No 
one in Italy knows whether she is living or dead. 
I think no one cares. 

My father begs my return—he implores my for- 
giveness. I have spent a night and a day in 
thought. I have 
made my decision. 
I shall forgive. I 
am not utterly 
lost. Down the 
steep sides of the 
pit into which I 
have fallen the 
great and good 
God has stretched 
His hand of help. 
I will not be lost. 
Iwill be saved. I 
will go home. 
Over something 
of the life I have 
led I must shut 
the lips of silence. 
But I will live and 
die a true and 
worthy Gualdino. 

August 30th. 1 
have tried it. I 
have failed. Ihad 
my passage paid 
for. I was going 
aboard the ship. 
They brought me 
back. 

“No living 
man of the Thir- 
teen will be allow- 
ed to leave New 
York ; persist, 
and you will be voted No. 13.” Those were the 
words which stood -between me and hope. It was* 
the treasurer who said them. He is a greedy wolf 
at heart. 

I camo back. I wonder if I had better have 
died ? 

I cannot sleep to-night. My brain seems on 
fire. I must go to the druggist and get some- 
thing which will give me rest. 

August 31st. Two of the Thirteen were killed 
to-day. How happy 1 am! And how strange it 
seems to write down that death has caused me 
happiness ! 
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It was an accident. I saw it all. I shall never 
forget it. I never can. 

A light carriage, with our treasurer and another 
man who belonged to the Thirteen, came slowly 


down the crowded street. A team hitched to a 
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shaken it; no change can possibly have taken 
place within between the time when the one be- 
fore me drew his chance in the lottery of death and 
the time when I came to try my fate. And yet 
I find myself wondering whether the result would 
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heavy truck took fright ; they went crashing down 
thestreet. And then—the treasurer and his com- 
panion were among the wreckage of their carriage 
—dead—dead—dead! Yes, thank (od, dead ! 
And I hurried away to the building we own. 
I pressed the knob in the vase. No jar has 
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have been the same if there had not been two 
dead men in the street a mile away—whether I 
should have been fortunate if I had not known 
how unfortunate they had been. 

I drew the white ball. 


I have until July 13th, 1884, at least. Almost 
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two years, at least. When I think of what the 
last few weeks have been, two years is almost an 
eternity. : 

July 14th, 1883. We held our banquet las 
night. I—I -fear 1 am a little the worse this 
morning for the liquor I drank. And yet—— 

I think memory is not cheating me this morn- 
ing. And if it is not, my cousin Francesca—the 
woman for whose foul sake my life was given, in 
silence and pride, to awful ruin—was one of the 
new members. I cannot tell why. I do not 
know whether she has followed me, madly do- 
sirous of winning me in spite of what she has 
been and is, or whether she has sunk so low that 
the same sort of accident which made me a mem- 
ber has also made her one of the Thirteen. God 
help her! God pity her! A woman must have 
sinned and suffered indeed to have fallen from 
the height which belonged to Francesca Gualdino 
once—down—down-—down to such a hell as this. 

What shall I say of the other new member ? 
What shall I say of Alice ? I sat next her last 
night, quite by accident, of course, for I had 
never seen her before, and I talked with her a 
little. 

Perhaps I said more than I should have done 
if it had not been for the hot eyes of Francesca, 
which followed my every movement. 

Alice! What a sweet name! 

Ido not know the rest of her name. 
me that she did not know it herself. 

Alice—only Alice—until—unless—— 

Can it be that the wine is in my head yet ? 

I got a letter from Italy this morning. It tells 
me my father is dead. It tells me another has 
the gold and the houses and the lands which 
should have been mine. No matter; I shall be 
content here—perhaps. 

What sort of woman is Alice? Purity’s self ! 
A beauty that is grand ; a grace that fascinates ; 
these she has. But she is a nameless child of the 
slums; a girl who has had crime and degradation 
about her all her life ; a woman who has kept her- 
self clean and white among the fierce fires of per- 
dition itself; a born saint, to whom membership 
among the Thirteen is a step upward toward the 
heaven her life will help her win. 

And I—I, a Gualdino—I, proud of the name I 
have been so weak as to dishonor—I love this 
white flower which has grown upward toward 
God’s blue sky and sunlight from the very mouth 
of the pit which is bottomless. 

I must be careful. I know Francesca’s nature. 

I must be patient. I know Alice’s delicate 
purity. 

But, unless the wine has lasted longer than 
usual, I love her—I love her—I love her! 

January Ist, 1884. I am blessed at last, blessed 
beyond my just deserts, blessed beyond anything 


She told 
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which I had really dared imagine. For when I 
asked my lily, my pearl, my peerless treasure, for 
the priceless blessing of her love—when I asked 
for a New Year’s present of her own sweet self— 
she told me she loved me. Alice loves me! Alice 
loves me. We will find a way for rising higher 
and growing better. We will live to laugh over 
the days when the power of the dread Thirteen 
shadowed our lives. 

Sheloves me. She does not know my name, my 
history, my family. She loves ME; she has put 
her kisses upon my lips.) My months of patient 
persistence have given me the victory. 

January 2d. Why does the man who killed 
Chester Frost look on my sweetheart as he does ? 
Was it not enough for him to rob me of my dear- 
est friend ? 

January 9th. have done it. I feared I should. 
I ought not to have followed him. One should 
not trifle with fate. 

It was easy. One quick, strong blow. That 
was all. Icutso deep, he never groaned. He only 
turned and looked at me as he fell into the water. 
I wonder whether Chester Frost looked at him in 
that way? I pity him the life he has led since, if 
that did happen. 

I wish he had not looked into my eyes. Why 
could he not have died without doing that? I 
shall never forget his look of scorn. I shut my 
eyes, and I see him. 

There has been an inquest. Noone knows any- 
thing about it; no one suspects—unless it is 
Francesca. Another year without a fateful «13° 
for some one of us. Am I glad? 

Why did I kill him? I do not quite know. 

It might have been justice to have avenged a 
cruel deed he did. 

But—— 

Did I kill him because he murdered Chester 
Frost ? 

Or—— 

Did I murder him because he loved Alice ? 

July 14th, 1884. The morning light is in the 
sky, but I have not been in bed since the banquet. 

I have so much to write, so much of which I 
must think. 

The new member is a man who is half dead with 
consumption ; he acts as though he found it diffi- 
cult to keep up and about; he will go, I doubt 
not, before the 13th day of July, 1885. 

I think all are anxious to avoid recourse to the 
lottery of life and death, anxious to have the va- 
cancy filled among our number be dne to natural 
causes—or all but one. I am not quite sure of 
Francesca. I saw her looking at poor little Alice, 
last night, so cruelly. And she told me that she 
saw me kill the man I did. Curse her! why did 
she follow me and watch me? I did not guess she 
would do it. 
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July 31st. Francesca has made her purpose evi- 
dent. She has money now, money by the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Don’t ask me how she got it; ask the poor fool 
who has fallen in love with her handsome face, and 
who believes she always tells him the truth with 
her lips and her eyes and her caresses. Go to 
Wall Street, and ask him. 

Francesca has money. You can guess how she 
has coaxed it from the man who has lavished it 
upon her. Do you know why she wanted it? 
Do you know the savage tenderness she has always 
had for me? 

There is a yacht down the harbor. Francesca’s 
lover's money bought it. Every man upon it is 
her willing slave and tool. She has offered to fly 
with me to—anywhere. She assures me we can 
go'in safety. She pledges me wealth enough to 
live in luxury all out lives beyond the murderous 
reach of the cruel Thirteen. She promises me a 
life-time of devotion; she promises treacher} to 
her latest lover. 

‘And besidese— 

‘She threatens! She holds my crime against 
me; she holds the consequences of it over my 
head. And she looks at Alice as a famished 
tigress might look. - 

Poor Alice! But Francesca dares not touch her 
unless—unless—— 

August 1st. That which I could not write last 
night I must write to-night. Francesca dares 
touch my Alice now, for the power of the dread 
Thirteen is behind her. She bantered my love 
to try her fate at the vase this afternoon ; Alice 
drew 13; Francesca drew 1. 

What can I do? Life is very sweet ; love is 
sweeter. But I would do anything hard and 
dread to save the woman I love so dearly. 
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** The yacht is in the harbor,” said Francesca, ~ 
“and I give you until to-morrow to decide.” 
_ August 2d. I have decided. My love shall live. 
I will go. I shall leave these lines to tell her and 
the world the history of my broken life. That 
will be all. And it will be best. 

Tam alone in the house of the Thirteen. Fran- 
cesca is waiting in her yacht. God only knows 
where my Alice is to-night. Ishall never see her 
again. Ihave kissed her for the last time. I am 
going—going to a better life than this has been. 

This is the library. I may seem studious to- 
night, for there are hundreds of volumes piled 
up on the floor. 

Beyond is the chemical laboratory. There’ are 
strange compounds there. 

Do you know where I am going? Do you 
know how ? Do you know that I shall léave no 
horror of Thirteen behind me to haunt the years ? 

How this red liquid would throb in vein and 
artery—for a little time ! 

There! I can feel it! 
long ! 

How these books, sprinkled—so—with a little 
petroleum, would burn ! 

Gods! How they do burn! Farewell, Alice ! 

I will throw this book into the dark street. 


I shall feel. nothing 


III. 
EXTRACT FEOM A NEWSPAPER OF AUGUST 3D, 1884. 


‘¢ THere is reason for fearing that a man is burned in 
tho old building that was consumed last night, though no 
one seems to know positively. A lawyer informed our re- 
porter that the destruction of this building gives a large 
property to certain heirs who have been unjustly kept 
from its possession ; he could give no particulars, and may 
be mistaken. We shall furnish our readers with all in- 
formation which can be secured.” 
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By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 


No INDUSTRY gives occupation to 80 many peo- 
ple as cotton, except, perhaps, journalism. Cer- 
tainly, no product affords so much labor, nor 
have we record of any industry which holds up 
ita head so far back in history. 

**Cotton ” seems to be one of the first words 
man ever wrote or inscribed on parchment. Go 
into the ruins of buried civilizations in Yucatan, 
so old that all we know of Egypt seems young in 
comparison, and there we find evidences of cot- 
ton. Cross the seas again, and in Africa, on the 
oldest evidences of the existence of man, read 
**Cotton”! Pliny says that cotton garments were 
worn by the Egyptians over a thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Livy says that Lucullus Spinthes 


invented awnings of cotton. Cesar is reported 
to have covered the Forum with cotton cloth. 
Every man, woman and child in every land where 
commerce reaches out wears or uses cotton cloth 
in some form. 

Cotton is cultivated on immense areas of the 
earth—in the British Isles, South America, India, 
Africa and the United States, After the cotton 
is picked there is the mad rush for the gins. 
After it is baled we see immense trains en route 
for the markets, long lines of river steamers mak- 
ing for the sea-ports ; we see wharves piled high 
with bales; we see ocean steamships by scores 
being laden to the water-line ; we see the never- 
ceasing distribution among the innumerable mills ; 
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ASSORTING SLIGHTLY BURNED COTTON. 


we see the cotton-seeds gathered at the myriad 
compressors to be denuded of their oil; we see 
the cotton cloth taken from the mills to the stores 
of every city, village and town in the world ; and 
at last we see the citizens of every country mak- 
ing their purchases for personal wear. The sub- 
ject affords a colossal field for study and the pen. 
It fairly bristles with statistics, and must afford 
the data gatherers and the mathematicians spasms 
of delight. 

Dear reader, if you happen to have a piece of 
cotton cloth about you, take a look at it, and 
estimate how many things in this world have 
given you more pleasure. When you plunge into 
bed so tired that nothing else could, perhaps, 
arouse you to a single sensation of pleasure, what 
is it gives you a gasp of delight at the moment 
when you sink into the soundest slumber ? That 
pair of clean, cool cotton sheets, is it not? Is 
there any way by which I can present some in- 
formation concerning the origin of those sheets 
without bewildering you with the demon of statis- 


tics ? Within a subject which girdles the earth 
there must be some grains of thought that can be 
put before you without strangulation. Perhaps 
if you were to go with me and examine the in- 
dustry, as I did, you might enjoy the trip in a 
manner commensurate with my enjoyment. 

One might go first to New England and witness 
the manufacture of cotton cloth in the many mills 
of that section ; but the fact is, that, in accord- 
ance with nearly all industries in this country, 
the New England cotton-mill is disappearing—in 
other words, is migrating South to the productive 
fields. One might as well go South at once. The 
first sign of the cotton industry will be seen at 
Louisville, where are some of the latest styles in 
mills and inventions. About the time we reach 
Columbia, in Tennessee, a glance out of the win- 
dow of the Pullman car will reveal the first of 
the long trains on the Louisville and Nashville 
Road loaded with bales of cotton. At New Or- 
leans the train will stop amid a pandemonium of 
cotton-bales and barrels of sugar and molasses—I 
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should have said a pandemonium of smells arising 
from these. The wharves where the passenger- 
trains stop have little else visible. 

Of course, we will go to the hotel first, and get 
rested ; but when we step out upon the street, 
almost the first object to which the attention of 
the stranger is directed is the Cotton Exchange. 
Once inside of its lofty portals, the secretary, Mr. 
Henry G. Hestor, will make out a card of tempo- 
rary membership, and then permit you to hear the 
bulls and bears yell like the traditional Comanche 
Indians. It is evident here, or after a further 
view of the city, that cotton is king of New Or- 
leans, the largest cotton-market in America, and 
the second in importance in the world; that more 
people daily shout its virtues, or, rather, prices, 
than engage in any other business. The Cotton 
Exchange structure is massive, constructed of 
granite. It cost something over $200,000, and 
has a membership of 500. It stands to represent 
the florid style of the French-Italian architecture, 
of which the City of Paris, as well as this Paris 
of America, is proud. In front it enjoys the 
support of Carytides and giant figures of Ceres 
and Mercury, representative of agriculture and 
commerce. The interior represents an elabo- 
rately ornate appearance and a prodigality of 
decoration and fresco. Surrounding a centre- 
piece of gold, crimson and lilac are four paint- 
ings: ‘* De Soto’s First View of the Mississippi,” 
“La Salle Taking Possession of Louisiana, “The 
Jetties at the South Pass,” and a ‘‘ Cotton-pick- 
ing in the Field.” The walls abound in griffins’ 
heads, set in panels, having ornate borders. Rich 
friezes with rosettes and gold predominate, with 
flowers, fruits, wreaths and festoons. The ceiling 
is supported by four double-columns, ornamented 
half-way up with rosettes of rich design. Inside 
and out the structure is beautiful, and in perfect 
harmony with the delicious Spring climate only 
found along the shores of the Gulf. 

Cotton plantations are confined to a zone and 
soil peculiar to the plant. With exception of a 
small area, only white cotton is grown in this 
country. The exceptional area lies one hundred 
and twenty miles west of New Orleans, in the Par- 
ish of New Iberia, where is the peculiar cotton- 
. culture of the Acadians. These people cultivate 
only the brown cotton, variously referred to as 
nankeen, and also as Egyptian cotton. Their 
methods are purely primitive, and have no connec- 
tion with commerce. They have their own and 
antique looms, on which they weave their own 
cloth, and almost entirely for their own wear. 

I saw the Acadian women weaving cotton cloths 
at the Cotton Palace in New Orleans, which had 
an existence there during the early part of 1889. 
The loom resembled that still in use by the old 
Dutch families in New York State, but which is 
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used for the weaving of flax. The cloths which 
the Acadians produce in this primitive fashion 
vary not only in patterns, but in weight. 

After an examination of the Cotton Exchange 
and the miles of cotton-wharves of New Orleans, 
one is glad to get out among the plantations and 
have a run across the country on horseback. The 
great Mississippi bottom and delta is a vast prai- 
rie formed by the alluvial deposits of the Father 
of Waters. These deposits vary in depth, and in 
some places are over a thousand feet deep. Their 
different values as soil are quite wholly dependent 
on the atmosphere, since the silt is precisely the 
same in character from the Jetties to Cairo. It is 
evident that the Gulf atmosphere is responsible 
for the quality of soil in which sugar-cane is raised, 
and that the peculiar moisture from the Gulf falls 
as far north as Vicksburg, the southern limit of 
cotton. The cotton soil is undoubtedly sur- 
charged with the moisture of the river atmos- 
phere, which has a different quality from that of 
the Gulf. The Gulf atmosphere is largely trop- 
ical ; the river atmosphere is mostly semi-tropical. 

To reach the cotton belt we must take the 
north-bound train or the river steamer, and travel 
one hundred and cighty-five miles in a bee-line. 
Across this magnificent stretch of level prairie 
there is an endless succession of immense sugar 
plantations, as beautiful to look upon as art and 
nature can make them, and yet subject to period- 
ical destruction by the terrible floods of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of these, the Burnside plantation is 
undoubtedly the largest and most showy. All 
along, a lofty levee hides the river from an unin- 
terrupted view. The sight-seer is treated to a 
picturesque panorama of old sugar-mills, old 
drainage-wheels, abandoned structures, mostly in 
a state of decay and ruin, often relics of the war. 
The whitewashed cottages of the negroes are 
Jargely in the majority, and completely surround 
the plantation mansions of the planters. 

Before Vicksburg is reached the sugar-cane be- 
gins to disappear; there are a few plantations 
upon which both cane and cotton are grown, and 
then sugar is entirely obliterated. Afterward, 
for 400 miles, little else under cultivation, save 
cotton, is visible. 

Continuing northward for 325 miles, we reach 
at last ‘‘ Dahomey,” the largest cotton plantation 
in the world. It is called ‘‘ Dahomey ” after the 
province of the King of Dahomey in Africa. It 
is owned by Mr. James 8S. Richardson, of New Or- 
leans, who is now, as his father was before him, 
the cotton-king of the world—that is, he plants 
and raises more cotton and owns more cotton- 
lands than any other person. The plantation of 
Dahomey covers 33,000 acres, or about 51 square 
miles, and comprises two-thirds of the cotton 
possessions of this proprietor. It is located in 
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Bolivar County, Miss., within two and one-half 
miles from the river of that name, and while only 
325 miles north of New Orleans by rail, is nearly 
800 miles away by river. It is for this reason, no 
doubt, that the railway has nearly destroyed the 
former immense river traffic. 

Dahomey at present has 9,000 acres under cul- 
tivation ; that is, there are 24,000 acres not given 
to cotton-culture. To this about 1,500 acres are 
cleared and added annually from the forest-lands. 
There are 7,700 acres given exclusively to cotton- 
culture, or about 12 square miles, which is really 
a large area to cover, requiring the care of an 
army of people. 
early part of March, and had a good view of the 
extensive operations upon the place. The Louis- 
ville, New Orleans and Texas Railway crosses the 
property, a straight stretch of six and one-half 
miles, in which there are three stations, Lobdell, 
Dahomey and Benoit. Of course, there are 
branches of the railway and switches penetrating 
the plantation for convenience in shipping the 
cotton, and these, together with the main line, 
amount to twenty miles of rails. The proprietor 
owns the branch tracks, together with some roll- 
ing-stock of his own, making him independent of 
the railway company, so far as the operations 
within the place are concerned. 

A negro can work six acres, and will then usu- 
ally raise more cotton than he will pick. There 
are several elements to a population of a planta- 
tion. Besides the laborers proper there is a body 
of “floaters,” who come and go, and cannot be 
depended on.. There are also many children not 
old enough to work, but by the time they become 
twelve years of age they are usually put to work 
in the field. Most of the women work in the 
field, though the instances are not a few in which 
the man will not permit his wife and daughters 
to engage in outdoor labor. There is also a class 
called ‘“‘ dead-heads,” who are too old or too 
young to labor. About 600 mules are required 
to do the animal labor, besides which there are 
a considerable number of saddle-horses, and, of 
course, many packs of sporting dogs, besides the 
rabble of curs which act as parasites to the negro. 

Of the 9,000 acres under cultivation, 400 rep- 
resent garden patches; 400, roads, turning rows 
and ditches ; 300, clover and grass; and 200, millet 
and peas for fodder—which would leave 7,700 for 
cotton. Allowing one laborer to each six acres of 

-eotton, there would be 1,283 laborers. An allow- 
ance of two dead-heads to each laborer would 
amount to 2,566 dead-heads, too old or too young 
to work. The floating labor, used for ditching, 
clearing and fencing lands, teamsters and other 
job workers, amounts to about five hundred col- 
ored persons, making a total black population 
on the plantation of Dahomey of 4,350. This 
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applies to the plantation only during the period 
exclusive of the picking season. During the 
picking season this number is doubled or trebled, 
according to the number of negroes that can be 
secured from the hill country of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia and Louisiana. The 
white population may be estimated at less than 
100 connected with the plantation. Of these 
there are 4 managers and 11 assistants ; 13 clerks 
in three stores ; and of carpenters, mechanics and 
saw-mill men about 40. The town of Benoit was 
and is being built by the proprietor. It was 
named after Mr. Augustus W. Benoit, the agent 
of Dahomey. Construction began last Summer. 
At present the population comprises about 400 
people, white and colored. Here are a number of 
handsome homes, stores, schools and churches. 
There is also a cotton-seed oil mill, with a ca- 
pacity of 60 tons per day. It is a peculiar fact 
that the white employés are single with one ex- 
ception, a fact which unmarried ladies should 
note. Even the manager of the planting opera- 
tions at Dahomey, Mr. Charles D. Patterson, is a 
young bachelor. All the white employés are 
young men. 

The planting of cotton-seed on Dahomey begins 
usually on March 20th, but-is occasionally delayed 
by high water in the Mississippi. The cotton- 
seed is planted yearly in rows opened by a bull- 
tongue plow, which leaves a furrow in the top of 
a ridge three inches deep. The seed is sown by 
hand, mostly by women. The sowers take a bag 
of seed and throw the little pellets with skill and 
accuracy. After the sowing the harrow follows, 
filling up the drill and covering the seed. 

The sprouting depends on the moisture in the 
ground. The sprout comes up at once under the 
influence of a warm rain, within three days if 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil, and within 
three weeks without either of these favorable con- 
ditions. When the sprout is a couple of inches 
high, it is ‘barred off,” a process which consiats 
of shaving off the sides of the row, leaving one 
straight row. After this barbering is attended to, 
women and children “ crop out ” the plants, leav- 
ing single plants at distances from each other of 
twelve inches. This is called ‘‘ bringing the cot- 
ton to a stand.” The next thing is ‘‘dirtying ” 
the plant with a plow, which throws the dirt 
back to the row and the fine dirt around the little 
stalk, which strengthens it. Cultivation of the 
cotton-plant consists simply in keeping it clear of 
weeds, and the land stirred so it will not harden. 
This is done with harrows, turning-plows and 
cultivators. 

The picking usually begins in August, about 
the middle to the latter part of the month. It is 
all done by hand—the great impediment of the 
industry. There has been no machine invented 
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which picks cotton so successfully as the negress. 
The negro is paid seventy-five cents for picking 
one hundred pounds of seed-cotton. There are 
thirty-three pounds of lint in this, which makes 
the cost of picking two and one-fourth cents per 
pound of lint. . The negro is a peculiar fellow, 
who will pick as much or as little cotton as he 
pleases, and usually will stop picking when he 
gets money enough ahead to supply his wants, or 
with which to have a good time. There are 66% 
pounds of cotton-seed to 100 pounds of lint. A 
wench will pick from 150 to 200 pounds of cotton 
per day; a man, from 225 to 350 pounds. Dur- 
ing planting seasons the wages are 75 cents per 
day, so that a laborer stands a chance to earn 
money the year round ; and as a picker, from a 
dollar to several dollars per day. The negro 
easily lives on seventy-five cents per week, and, ‘if 
he desired, could save large earnings annually. 
He has all the credit he wants, and notwithstand- 
‘ing the fact of cheap living usually manages to 
owe all he earns for material for which he has 
little use. There are, however, many well-to-do 
and some wealthy negroes. _ 

A good average of productiveness is three- 
fourths of a bale per acre, but much land pro- 
duces a bale per acre, and often instances of 1,200 
pounds per acre are noted in some localities. A 
bale comprises 500 pounds of lint, which should 
bring $50 in the market, and the seed 86 per 
acre, making an average which cotton-land should 
produce of $56 per acre. 

The cotton-lint goes from the field directly to 
the gin—a cylinder with a series of circular saws 
which revolve between riffs, which catch and pull 
off the lint and seeds. The seeds fall on the floor. 
The lint passes back through the gin by the 
power of a bristle-brush that strips it from the 
saw-teeth. The brush creates a draught that 
carries the lint backward like a snow-storm. The 
gin is about 6 feet long, 44 feet wide, and as 
high. The gin-houses are about 60 x 100 feet in 
area, and store the cotton until it is ginned. The 
seed is gathered and taken to a store-house of its 
own, where it is put in sacks and sent to the oil- 
mill. 

The oil-mill has a series of separators which 
part the hull from the meat. The hull is con- 
ducted by conveyors to the furnaces and used as 
fuel. The meat is conducted by conveyors to the 
heaters, cooked, and while hot put into pressors, 
where a steam or hydraulic pressure is used to 
force out the oil. 

The oil is sold to brokers. The bulk of it goes 
to Chicago, where it is converted into lard, paints, 
and a large variety of articles, not excluding olive- 
oil. Asa matter of fact, it is far healthier than 
lard and fully as nutritious as olive-oil. Remark- 
able as it seems, this oil has one impediment to its 


value for universal purposes. It contains a little 
gum which cannot be destroyed, and which gums 
machinery if used as a machine-lubricator. The 
pulp is ground into meal and used as a fertilizer 
and to feed cattle. One man at Gretna, opposite 
New Orleans, keeps for the beef market an average 
of 18,000 cattle which he feeds and fattens upon 
the pulp of cotton-seed. 

One thing needed in the Yazoo delta, so called, 
is an abundance of negro labor. The Yazoo delta 
comprises a strip of land lying between Memphis 
and Vicksburg and the Mississippi and Yazoo 


_ Rivers. The Yazoo rises near to Memphis and 


near to the Mississippi. The two rivers curve 
away from each other for many miles, coming to- 
gether again and joining near to Vicksburg, in- 
closing 6,648 miles, of which 27 are in the State 
of Tennessee and the remainder in Mississippi. 
Most of the delta is a swamp-forest country, the 
soil being the richest for cotton upon the globe. 
Within here and within all of the Mississippi River 
bottom is room for the entire colored population 
of the United States, and all of it is actually 
needed to clear and drain the land and keep it 
under cotton cultivation. The wealthy planters 
and syndicates, and the Louisville, New Orleans 
and Texas Railway, and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway, are bringing negroes into the bot- 
tom land by the thousand. There were 30,000 
negroes brought in during 1889, and over 100,000 
altogether. It is proposed to secure every negro 
family possible, and during coming years an enor- 
mous exodus from various parts of the continent 
to this negro paradise may be expected, and per- 
haps a negro State established. 

I went over the delta country by rail and on 
horseback. After a personal inspection made 
on horseback, in a ride of 150 miles, I can say 
that I have nowhere seen such a happy and 
contented set of people as the negroes in the 
Yazoo delta. A negro has water, wood, a house 
and one acre of land free of rent and ali cost. 
The houses are whitewashed and have windows, a 
condition seldom seen in the thin-soiled portions 
of the Carolinas and other Southern States. 
Many negroes have their own cows, calves, mares 
and goats, and, of course, poultry. This is a land 
of plenty, of water-melons, ’coons, ’possuims, deer, 
bear, ducks—everything that the negro regards 
as a luxury. When the negroes arrive they are 
usually destitute, and the cost of their transporta- 
tion, $23 per head, is paid by the planters. They 
are at once given homes, fuel, implements, and set 
to work. In other words, their happiness begins 
upon arrival. 

The Carolinas are likely to be white States some 
day, and then the colored brother in Congress will 
be no more. He doesn’t desire to go to Congress 
after he arrives in the Yazoo delta. The spectacle 
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of so many contented, and of not a few prosper- 
ous and wealthy, of his race fires him with other 
than political ambitions, and there opens for him 
a new and vast horizon with wealth as its rim. 
The soil adapted to cotton is a blue loam or 
“buckshot.” When first turned over by the 
plow it is black and strong; when the rain falls 
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upon it, it divides into pellets, the size of buck- 
wheat. Blue loam is composed largely of the 
deposits of swamps, but here it is much mixed 
with the alluvial deposit of the river. 

The cotton-plant is said to have more insect en- 
emies than any other plant which grows. The 
army-worm destroys the leaves and eats the 
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shucks. The boll-worm destroys the cotton boll by 
boring into it. The principal destructive agent 
of these pests is Paris green. 

Ditching is conducted on an extensive scale. 
It is confined mainly to the flat lands. Very lit- 
tle, if any, tile draining is done, as upon sugar 
plantations, because cotton-land is so plentiful at 
present. There is a greater scarcity of sugar- 
lands. The ditches of Dahomey alone equal 400 
acres, and mean an annual loss of 400 bales of cot- 
ton, which, with the seed, would add $22,400 to 
the productiveness of the place. The substitution 
of tile or underground drains would not only save 
this amount, but destroy the breeding-places of 
noxious insects, rats, moles, mice, snakes, etc. 
The sugar-lands are too rich for cotton, and every 
plant produced on them has a percentage of sac- 
charine matter in it. - 

Wherever seed is sown by machine there is a 
saving of two bushels to the acre. A wench will 
sow three bushels of seed to the acre, two-thirds 
of which has to be cut out when sprouted, adding 
immensely to tho amount of,labor paid for. A 
machine will sow a bushel to the acre. However, 
the planters do not mind the waste of the cotton- 
seed, because it is an excellent fertilizer. 

The species of cotton most cultivated in the 
Yazoo delta is a mixture of the long and short 
staple, which are bred together to decrease the 
length of the long staple and to increase the 
length of the short staple. The cotton of the 
uplands has a staple of a little less than one 
inch. The delta or bottom-land cotton exceeds 
one inch in length by one-eighth. The sea-island 
cotton is not produced in this section to any great 
extent, it being too high a breed; but it is in- 
terbred, as are all good breeds, with those in- 
digenous to the soil. The sea-island cotton grows 
best in the Carolinas, and is worth about thirty 
cents more per pound than the Gulf and Missis- 
sippi River species. The length of its staple is 
nearly two. inches—the longest staple known. Its 
periods of cultivation are about the same as of the 
other varieties. cae 

The cotton-producing States are: the two Car- 
olinas, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas, Florida, 
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Texas, Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
annual product ranges from five and one-half 
to seven and one-fifth million bales. This prod- 
uct should bring the planters about 8350,000,000 
on an average annually. Of this, the seed alone 
should bring $42,000,000. 

The only hope of an increase in the. productive- 
ness of the United States in the annual output of 
cotton lies in the clearing of the swamp-lands of 
the Mississippi bottom and in the opening of new 
lands in Florida. It is possible that there may 
be an increase from Texas and from South-weat- 
ern Tennessee, when cleared. But the Yazoo 
delta is the great hope of the country, and it is 
to that point that the attention of the negro and © 
of capital should be directed. 

The United States neither consumes nor manu- 
factures very much of its own cotton. It exports 
over one-half of its product, and has less than 
15,000,000 spindles, as compared with nearly 
70,000,000 spindles in Europe. There are about 
30,000 square miles under cotton-culture in the 
United States. In India, 23,000 square miles are 
under cotton-culture ; in Egypt, 1,400 square 
miles; the area under culture in Brazil is not 
known to the deponent. 

To enter further into the statistical realm of 
cotton would be tedious. To many, a description 
of a cotton-mill might be acceptable, but the in- 
ventive genius of America is revolutionizing the 
mill so rapidly that before this article gets into 
print the whole system may he changed. 

The most interesting spectacle which cotton 
presents is upon the wharves at New Orleans. 
There, the panorama of miles of bales being 
loaded upon miles of river steamers and ocean 
steamships, and the incoming and outgoing of 
innumerable drays drawn by innumerable mules 
and driven by innumerable darkies, is food for 
the eyes and contemplation for the brain.. New 
Orleans does not sell_so much cotton on paper 
as does the metropolis, but she actually handles 
twice as much. New York treats us to the spec- 
tacle of over 20,000,000 bales annually sold for 
future delivery, while the entire product of the 
country is seldom much over 7,000,000 bules. 
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A FORMER captain in the Italian Army, whom 
many years of hardship have sorely used, arrived 
in Cairo last June, and was welcomed with open 
arms by all his countrymen there. It was Cap- 
tain Casati, the explorer, who, after long wander- 
ings in, the region west of Emin’s old province, 
was caught in a trap, like Emin himself, by 
the Mahdist uprising, and so joined the famous 


German, and shared his fortunes until Stanley 
brought them both to the sea. 

We have heard little of Casati in all the story 
of the Stanley Expedition, but he has held for 
years a very warm place in the regard of his coun- 
trymen. . 

Eleven years ago, when Casati was forty-one 
years old and a captain in the army, the desire to 
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become an African explorer so strongly posseased 


him that he threw up his commission, and, in the 


service of the Italian Society for the Commercial 
Exploration of Africa, started for the Bahr-el- 
Ghazelle region, then almost unknown to the 
world except in the writings of Schweinfurth. 
He safely reached that region of many water- 
ways and interesting tribes, and there he had a 
touching meeting with his countryman, Gessi 
Pasha. ‘The explorer of Albert Nyanza nursed 
the new-comer through a dangerous fever, refus- 
ing to leave, him until he was fully restored to 
health. 

Casati set out to explore the Welle Makua; for 
nobody knew where the great river which Schwein- 
furth discovered had its outlet, and geographers 
were indulging in some very wild speculations. 
We know now that this river, three-fifths as long 
as the Mississippi, is the greatest Congo tributary. 
For many months Casati’s friends heard nothing 
of him, but at last came a long letter which was 
the talk of Italy for weeks. Casati had been a 
prisoner for over a year in the hands of Chief 

, Azanga, to whom he Aad applied for carriers on 
his proposed trip down the Welle Makua. The 
chief robbed him of everything he possessed, and 
barely spared his life, compelling him and his men 
to pick their food around the village as best they 
were able. 

A girl in this savage community on several 
occasions was kind to the white prisoner, and 
stealthily supplied him with food. One day she 
eloped with a slave, and all the men started in 
hot haste after the fugitives. They were caught, 
and the slave was killed on the spot. The 
wretched girl was dragged back to the village, 
and Casati had the misery of witnessing the 
tragic death of his benefactress, whom he was 
powerless to aid. Her body was divided among 
the chiefs for food, and Casati saw one of them 
cooking a portion of her flesh. 

At last Casati made his escape, and wandered 
with his fellow-followers through the wilderness, 
avoiding native settlements, until he reached an 
Arab camp, the Khartoum Arabs being at that 
time scattered in great numbers through this 
region. They knew there was money behind 
Casati, and they did not hesitate to take his 
draft in payment for the goods they sold him. 
Stanley and other explorers have obtained assist- 
ance in the same way from Arabs in Central 
Africa. It was with a draft on Zanzibar that 
Stanley hired Tippu Tib to accompany him a 

considerable distance on his first journey down 
the Congo. 

The Italian explorer then started for the Welle 
Makua, entering the Niam-Niam country, where 
he met the powerful King Kauna, with whom he 
made blood brotherhood. Casati’s Italian friends 
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think an admirable poem might be made of the 
romantic incidents in’ the life of Ntikama, the 
father of King Kauna.+ When he was a helpless 
little boy Ntikama saw his father, an important 
chief, killed before his eyes. .The boy grew up 
almost unnoticed, and the slayers, of his father 
little dreamed that the lad was’ patiently waiting 
till he could wreak vengeance upon them. Mak- 
ing friends with all the young men, he grew. in 
influence until he killed all concerned in. his 
father’s death, and conquered chief after chief 
until he ruled all the great region which, when 
Casati was there, acknowledged Kauna as King. 

When Casati left this friendly ruler, he was 
poorly equipped for his journey down the river, 
and the Welle Makua problem was reserved for 
Van Gele. 

Casati’s destitution compelled him finally to 
seek relief by joining Emin on the Nile. That 
was in 1883, when the Mahdi was making a noise 
in the world, and there Casati lived, the faithful 
friend and lieutenant of the Governor of the 
Equatorial Province, until Stanley came for them. 
One of his most trying experiences occurred after 
he had met Stanley, and before that explorer 
reached Albert Nyanza of his second trip from 
the Aruwimi River. Emin had sent him as-his 
representative to the chief town of Kabba Rega, 
King of Unyoro. One of his most important du- 
ties was to act as postmaster, Emin sending to 
him his correspondence for Europe, and Casati 
making the best arrangements he could to for- 
ward the letters to the coast. Casati lived there 


-for twenty months, and was fairly well treated by 


the King, until suddenly the capricious despot 
changed his humor and sentenced the intrepid 
Italian explorer to death. 

Casati, though bound hand and foot, “managed 
to escape one dark night, and for three days he 
wandered almost naked and without a morsel of 
food until he reached the lake. The entire coun- 
try to the lake is under Kebba Rega’s sway, and 
the white man did not dare show himself in any 
village. A few of Casati’s attendants escaped 
with him, and one of them, finding a native 
canoe, paddled across the lake and brought Emin 
in his steamer to the relief of the starving party. 

Casati’s great grief on this occasion was the loss 
of all his note-books. ‘‘I am wofully oppressed,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ By the loss of all my notes. The work 
of so many years has vanished like smoke!” It 
was indeed a great. loss. Though his chief busi- 
ness was to study the commercial possibilities of 
the countries he visited, he lost no opportunity 
to explore their geographical, ethnological and 
other scientific aspects. Fortunately, he had gent 
home a good deal of material; and now, after 
ten years in Central Africa, he is about to enjoy 
a well-earned rest in his native land. 


4 Soon. soon, afternoon, 
Over the sunset, over the moon, 
Uae, far. cyer all bar, 


Sweeping on from stax to star! | "i j 


Winn 


Sweeping daisies with my toe, 
Thow, low. to and fro, 
hi Slow- slow—slow—- slow. 


H 5 cho, no! low,low, 


SWING SONG. 


~ 


die 


i. Srizs.svins! ging, sing! 


Geze's my Theone and? I arm 2Kng! 
Swing, sing! ging, sing! 
Farewell, Barth, for Dry on the ving! 


a Trow. high, fere I fy: 
Tike a bid through sunny sky ! 
Gree, free,overtheitea, 
Over the mountain, over the geal 


8 Qp, down. up and dovin, 


Which is way te Tsondon town? 


NW herve sWhece?- Ub in the air! 


Close your eyes— and now, you are there! 


A TRANSVERSAL OF SIX. 
A STORY OF MONTE CARLO. 


ONE beautiful morning early last year my 
friend Twinnie and I stepped into a victoria on 
the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, and told the 
driver to take us to Villefranche. ‘The sun was 
shining brightly in a cloud- 
less: sky, whose deep blue was 
reflected in the sea on our 
right. Every here and .there 
it was broken by white-crested 
waves, for the Mistral was 
blowing, as we found to our 
cost whenever we got out of 
shelter; and although the 
sunshine was deliciously warm 
and pleasant, the water-in 
shady places on the road-side 
was all frozen. But the ‘air 
was most exhilarating, and by 
the time we got to Ville- 
franche we had decided to go 
on to Monaco. 

I shall not weary you with 
descriptions of the land where 
the citron-trees bloom, so 
familiar to’all in some way or 
other. Suffice it to say that 
a delightful run through 
gardens and orange-groves, 
past fields of almond-trees in 
full bloom and hill-sides cov- 
ered with olives, brought us 
to Monaco in good time for 
lunch. After a hearty meal 
at La Condamine we climbed the hill-side to 
the old town, and inspected the palace, the ar- 
senal and the standing army. The visible por- 
tion of the land forces consisted of two privates 
in quaint uniforms, but we were credibly informed 
that there were other two in barracks, besides six 
generals absent in personal attendance on His 
Serene Highness Prince Charles. Then we had 
a ramble through the queer streets, stopping from 
time to time at the points giving the finest views 
of the Riviera. The Mediterranean, dotted with 
sails, stretched away to the south; to our right 
was the lovely road we had just come, Beaulieu, 
Nice and Antibes sparkling in the distance ; be- 
hind us rose the majestic masses of the Maritime 
Alps with their snow-capped summits, and to the 
eastward Mentone, Ventimiglia and Bordighera 
glowed with the setting sun. Well might Mignon 
exclaim: “ ’Tis there that I would wish to live— 
to live, to love, to die.” 

Returning to La Condamine, we ascended the 
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slope toward Monte Carlo, our surroundings be- 
coming more and more beautiful at every step. 
We passed the pigeon-shooting range, a sorry 
sight from which we were glad to turn away and 
admire the beautiful palms, acacias, and euca- 
lyptus-trees, and, wandering among these and 
climbing terrace after terrace,.we soon found 
ourselves in front of the Casino. We entered 
the office of the Administration, and after hand- 
ing in our cards and being carefully scrutinized 
by a great man with a ribbon in his button-hole, 
to satisfy himself that we were fit and proper per- 
sons to frequent these sacred precincts, we each 
received a card giving us the right of entrance to 
the Strangers’ Club of Monaco for the rest of the 
day. It bore at the foot these words, ‘‘ This card 
may be withdrawn,” no doubt meaning that if 
the great man discovered that we were not per- 
sons of unblemished character he might swoop 
down upon us with his guardians of the public 
morals, and drag us forth as unfit society for such 
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& select circle. It is true that when we got inside 
we saw many people who certainly did not seem 
to be any better than they ought to be, but ap- 
pearances are deceptive. Our cards were not 
withdrawn, and both of us cherish them to this 
day as proofs that at least once in our lives our 
characters were above suspicion. 

So here we were in the very temple of Mam- 
mon—behind the veil, so to speak, and in full 
view of priests and worshipers, as one might call 
the croupiers and gamblers. There they sat, 
round table after table—sat and stood, for there 
were two or three standing for every one who had 
& seat, so eager were they. Young girls with 
flushed faces, and old hags with bony, claw-like 
fingers, gloating over their piles; players who 
looked stoically indifferent whether winning or 
losing ; others whose faces betrayed every emo- 
tion. Some there were who never staked more 
than five-franc pieces, while others would only 
condescend to gold and notes, a few using noth- 
ing but the beautiful big gold coins of one hun- 
dred francs each, called ‘‘ plaques.” 

We wandered through the gorgeous rooms, 
stopping at one table after another to watch the 
game, and many a queer sight we saw. While we 
were looking on at one of the roulette-tables a 
smartly dressed young Frenchwoman stepped for- 
ward just as the ball began rolling. Suddenly 
she turned to a companion, and I heard her say: 
“‘ Quick, Jeanne! lend me a louis—the 17 will 
come out.” 

The louis was immediately handed to her and 
placed on the seventeenth square just as the crou- 
pier called out, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,” and in an- 
other moment he drawled : ‘‘ Dix-sept, Noir, Im- 
pair et Manque.” Out of the thirty-seven spaces 
in the wheel, the little ivory ball had actually 
chosen No. 17 to drop into, and seven hundred 
francs were promptly handed to the lucky lady. 

At another table I watched a Frenchman put a 
five-franc piece again and again on twenty-five. I 
. don’t know how many times he had lost, but at 
last the ball stopped in his space, and monsieur 
beamed with satisfaction as he gathered up one 
hundred and seventy-five francs, leaving his stake 
on the twenty-fifth square. An American girl 
sitting next him, agd who generally laid five or 
six pieces on different squares without any appar- 
ent method, seemed to me to include the twenty- 
fifth in her next distribution of favors to Fortune, 
and, strange to say, out came the twenty-five 
again. One hundred and seventy-five francs 
were thrown to the Frenchman for the one piece, 
and a second sum of one hundred and seventy- 
five francs followed for the other, but no one 
lifted the money. 

*¢'Fo whom isthe mass ?” cried the croupier. 

“Isn't it yours ?’ I said to the fair American. 
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‘Of course it’s mine,’ 
hand to the little pile. : 
But Mr. Frenchman was too many for her. 
“How stupid I am !” he exclaimed “to forget my 


own system !”—-and he grabbed the money and 


and she:put forth her 


‘swept it into his own heap, explaining volubly 


that he always doubled his stake on the same 
number when he won. In vain she protested, 
and when I tried to say a good word for her, the 
croupier told me that ‘‘she had for habit to claim 
the stakes of other people—though for that mat- 
ter,” he added, ‘‘the man isn’t much better.” 
He was left in possession, but I shall not soon for- 
get the look she gave him. I could not have be- 
lieved it possible that such beautiful eyes could 
flash forth so much hatred, scorn, and baffled 
rage. a 
At the table in the innermost room, where only 
high game is supposed to be played, I tried to. 
fathom the mysteries of Trente et Quarante, but. 
all I could make out was that one well-known 
M. P. seemed to win whatever cards turned up, 
while another tossed down his plaques with the 
most unvarying ill-luck. 

Close by I saw one of those curious sequences. 
which upset all systems. “Black came out seven 
or eight times in succession, and a solitary napo- 
leon, left apparently by some departed player, went. 
on doubling itself till about five hundred dollars 
lay in a little heap unclaimed. . : 

“*A qui la masse ?” called out the croupier, 
and everybody looked at everybody. The grand 
nation again rose to the occasion. Two French- 
mnen were sitting together at a corner, playing in 
a kind of partnership. One had a pile of money 
in front of him, and did all the staking, but both 
had books and pencils with which they were con- 
stantly making calculations and comparing re- 
sults. At the croupier’s call the one turned 
sharply to the other, said a few hurried words and 
pointed with his pencil to certain figures in his. 
book. 

“‘ Parbleu !” was the answer; of what could I 
be thinking ? And to say that I might have lost 
it all next turn. Pardon! mon amt, pardon! 
The fact is that I have too much played to-day ; 
I grow muddled.” And gathering up the mass. 
of money, and their stock in trade of books and 
pencils, the two retired with a polite bow to the 
company. 

But what was Twinnie doing all this time ? 
Gambling? Not he. I own to mvshame that 
I tried to egg him on. Itold him of the pleasur- 
able flutter I was kept in for twenty minutes some 
years ago with four five-franc pieces, even al- 
though it did end in losing them. 

‘‘Why,” I said, “you might as well go to the 
opera and sleep through the performance as 
merely look on here. It is like playing goose- 
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berry to a pair of lovers and fancying you are 
feeling the divine emotion! Not that I would 
encourage gambling—far be it from me—but-you 
simply set aside a louis or two as the price of the 
entertainment. Although you may not get nuts 
for your money and fun for nothing, as at the 
country shows, you will at least get fun for your 
money.” ; ‘ 

But it was of no use, play he would not, so I 
turned to follow the game of a handsome but 
very sad-looking Englishwoman, who persistently 
staked on the first transversal, and as persistently 
lost. 

And now I must explain what a transversal is. 
The board is divided into thirty-seven squares, 
in twelve rows of three each, numbered from 1 to 
36, with an extra space at the top for zero. Zero 
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is the bank’s advantage over all players, and it 
can hardly be called unreasonable, being only 
one chance extra in thirty-seven, equiva'ent to 
a commission of about two-and-a-half per cent. 
on the stakes. This does not seem to be exorbi- 
tant when one remembers that not only are those 
splendid rooms kept up out of it, with a large 
staff of croupiers and waiters, but also that the 
concert-hall and the lovely gardens are main- 
tained, and excellent music provided both inside 
and out, free of charge. .Nevertheless it is said 
that the bank can afford to pay $700,000 a year 
to His Serene Highness for its-privileges ; and a 
paragraph went the round of the papers recently 
to the effect that the profits for the previous 
month alone exceeded $750,000—from which 
some idea may be formed of the enormous turn- 
over. 

But to return to the table. -As already stated, 
there are twelve rows of three squares eaeh ; these 
are called transversals, or transversals of three 
numbers, and two adjoining rows form a trans- 
versal of six. The lovely Englishwoman placed 
louis after louis on the first transversal, but every 
number on the board seemed to turn up except 1, 
2 and 3, and at last she rose and left, sadder-look- 
ing than ever, and evidently cleaned out. 

I glanced round for Twinnie, but he was no- 
where to be seen. Going off in search, I soon 
saw him at another table, actually blushing in 
spite of his forty odd Summers, and looking fur- 
tively around in the way every one appears to do 
when he plays for the first time. I kept out of 
sight, and when the croupier said, ‘‘ Messieurs, 
faites le jeu,” was much amused to see him lay a 
five-franc piece on the red, with the air of a man 
at whom the whole world is gazing. ‘‘ Le jeu est 
fait ”—‘‘ Rien ne va plus,” followed at brief in- 
tervals ; then the ivory ball having settled in 
the space numbered 24 in the wheel, he called, 
“Vingt-quatre, Noir, Pair et Passe !”— and poor 
Twinnie’s piece was raked in. Again came the 
monotonous ‘‘ Gentlemen, make the game,” but 
Twinnie stood firm, and the ball ceased rolling 
without any further stake from him. 

«*So you have been gambling,” I said, coming 
forward. 

“‘Oh, just five francs to be able to say that I 
have tried my luck at Monte Carlo,” he answered. 
‘‘Win or lose, I made up my mind only to try 
once.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘*I must do something for Lhe 
establishment. We can’t use this gorgeous place 
a whole evening for five francs.” 

So changing two napoleons for eight pieces, I 
began. To my astonishment they lasted for two 
hours, my little store rising as high as three hun- 
dred francs, but finally dwindling away to noth- 
ing —an odd five-frane piece I had on entering 
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following the others. We had lost fifty francs 
between us, but I thought we had had pretty 
good value for our money. 

But alas ! although my own conscience gave me 
no trouble, T'winnie never missed a chance of 
teasing me on the subject. Next morning, when 
settling the bill of the Hotel des Anglais at Nice, 
I objected to certain unconscionable charges, 
whereupon Twinnie declared that because the 
Man had got my forty-five francs I was becom- 
ing stingy. We hired a carriage and drove by 
the Route de la Corniche to Mentone, passing 
through several curious, picturesque old villages, 
perched on the rocks, and surrounded by. vine- 
yards. At one of these, about half-way, Twinnie 
wanted to know if he was to die of thirst because 
the Man had my forty-five frances. I promptly 
appeased him with a bottle of the moscato spu- 
mante of the country; but the next opening to 
our right showing Monaco and Monte Carlo 
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spread like a map far below us, he was unkind 
enough to remind me that there was the Man 
who had my forty-five francs. Any excuse was 
good enough during the next six weeks, which 
we spent together in Italy, Sicily and Tunis, to 
conjure up the Man, whose having my forty-five 
francs was blamed if I was economical, and whose 
evil influence was grumbled at if I was lavish. 
So it will be readily understood that little by lit- 
tle the very words ‘‘ The Man” became associ- 
ated in my mind with a sort of monster croupier, 
my natural enemy, to be encountered and routed 
at the first possible opportunity, and beside whom 
Sir Noel Paton’s ‘‘Man with the Muck-rake” 
looked simply angelic. 

I vowed vengeance, and a plan of campaign 
slowly evolved itself in the shape of a system— 
quite infallible— by which not only would the 
forty-five francs be recovered, but the Man would 
be suitably punished for all he had caused me to 
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RAKING IN THE WINNINGS. 


suffer. It needed 6,000 frances of capital, so I 
turned the tables on Twinnie, and never let a 
day pass without pressing him to join. No—no 
—always no—he really would like, but he could 
not. 

**Say you can, if you like, but you wi// not!” 
I retorted at last. 

““No, upon my word. If I had time——” 

“*Oh, bother time,” said I. ‘That doesn’t 
matter. I don’t need you—it’s your money I 
want. Put 3,000 francs into the bag, and I’ll do 
the same; you may go home and enjoy yourself 
in the bosom of your family, while I shall do all 
the work, and send you half the profit.” 

But Twinnie could not see it; he was quite 
willing to lend me 3,000 francs, and to take half 
the profit, but risk half of the loss he would not. 

We were about to part at Algiers, and I began 
to regret my vows of vengeance, for although I 
had screwed up my courage to the extent of risk- 
ing 3,000 francs, I hesitated about 6,000. There 
nvight be some flaw in my system, infallible and 
all though it seemed. Three thousand francs 
could be saved by going on short commons at 
our country quarters, and abjuring the world, 
the flesh and the devil generally, all Summer. 
But 6,000 francs! that meant a long course of 


self-denial. Vows were foolish; had they not 
brought about disasters ever since the days of 
Jephthah ? One word fitly spoken at that time 
might have turned me, and made the solemn 
warnings of the following pages unnecessary. 
But it did not come. The Ville de Rome was 
slowly steaming away from Algiers jetty, Twinnie 
leaning over the rail. I was feeling very lonely, 
and a lump would persist in rising in my throat, 
when he called out a final ‘‘ Good-by ! good-by ! 
Don’t go back to the Man.” 

It was a challenge, a defiance, and the effect 
was instantaneous. ‘‘ Of course I will!” I cried, 
“and you’ll be sorry you didn’t join. Good-by. 
Bon voyage!” and the great ship moved swiftly 
out to sea. I wrote at once to Paris for six thou- 
sand frances to be sent to Barcelona, where I 
reckoned that the money would arrive on the 
same day as myself. Then I went to Oran, across 
to Carthagena, and so by Alicante and Valencia 
to Barcelona. Striveas I liked, my mind would 
run on my system, and by the time I reached 
Barcelona I was coming to think it very far from 
infallible, so much so that any good excuse for 
a change of route would have been welcome. I 
called at the bank. No letter! I could not go 
without money. Were the fates interfering in 
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my favor? It seemed so, and I almost felt re- 
lieved. But another mail from Paris would arrive 
. in the afternoon, so I arranged that if a letter came 
they were to telephone to my hotel. If I received 
no news I would leave next morning for home. 

The afternoon passed very slowly somehow. 
Again and again I asked the portier if there was 
no word, Nothing! And all the while an in- 
ward voice, very weak at first, but growing louder, 
kept saying: ‘‘ Your system is quite safe—tele- 
graph and wait for the letter.” No, I would not 
do that; but when at last the dinner-bell rang 
I made a desperate appeal to the portier. Still 
nothing. Had the Paris mail arrived? Yes, 
three hours ago. Was he in all afternoon? No, 
he had been out for half an hour. And who at- 
tended to the telephone in his absence? Telé- 
fono, sefior! no tenemos teléfono.” What, no 
telephone! I hurried to the bank, and once more 
the system seemed very fallible indeed, when a 
letter with five big red seals was handed to me, 
containing six crisp new notes of one thousand 
francs each. However, fate had decided — at 
least so I said, blaming, as we usually do, every- 
thing but ourselves when we leave the right road 
—and next morning I quitted Barcelona at five 
o'clock. hex 

Twenty-eight hours’ steady traveling by express 
trains landed me at Monte Carlo station shortly 
after nine the following day. The weather was 
glorious, and the place which was lovely in Janu- 
ary looked more beautiful than ever in the early 
Spring. <A bath and a sharp walk up the hill, 
past gardens glowing with flowers of every color, 
soon made me feel as fresh as the morning. On 
the way back I saw a window filled with photo- 
graphs, and entered the shop to ask the price of 
an album of views of the Riviera. 

«Twenty francs.” 

Fresh from Tunis, I couldn’t think of buying 
without bargaining, so I offered sixty francs for 
four albums. But madame replied that every- 
thing was priz fixe. 

«All right,” I said. ‘“‘I am going down to the 
Casino ; if I am lucky you will get your eighty 
francs ; if not, unless you take sixty francs now, 
my friends will get no albums.” 

“Ah, monsieur! pay the eighty francs! It 
will jast be so much the less lost. No one ever 
comes back to me from the Casino.” 

The system winced, but I langhed and said: 

‘You will see. -fu revoir.” 

The bell was ringing for déjevner as I entered 
the hotel, where I found a chair reserved for me 
next to a most affable lady, the wife of a re- 
tired general who sat on her other side. He was 
a confirmed invalid, and she told me how dull 
it was for him, the Casino being the only distrac- 
tion for which he cared. 
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‘He goes down every day, and sometimes wins, 
sometimes loses—generally loses, to tell the truth. 
But he never takes more than two napoleons with 
him, at least so he says, so it is comparatively 
harmless.” , 

She told me of many strange sights she had 
seen during her three months’ stay—many a little 
romance in real life, and all more or less con- 
nected with the gaming-tables—but the con- 
stantly recurring episode was the appearance at 
breakfast of some bright young couple, evidently 
on their honeymoon. She always felt a motherly 
interest, and would get into conversation with 
the bride. After awhile she would say: ‘“‘ ‘And 
how-are you going to spend the day” ‘Oh, we 
are going to the Casino!’ ‘Don’t do that, dear ; 
don’t dothat ; you are sure to lose your money, 
and you will just spoil the one great holiday of 
your lives.’ But the answer was always something 
like, ‘No, no, never fear ’—then, confidentially, 
‘Charlie has got a new system, and he is so 
clever.’ 

«‘Dinner-time comes, and they are in their 
places, but their countenance is fallen and the 
form of their visage is changed. Not a word is 
said about the system, and they seldom reappear 
next morning.” 

“How sad!" said I. ‘Just on the threshold 
of the larger, fuller life, and deliberately to nar- 
row it by building up a barrier of bad memories” 
—and I began to feel sentimental. 

“‘ Well, well, don’t let us talk any more about 
the poor things,” she said. ‘‘ What a charming 
day itis! Will you join usin a drive up to the 
Cornice Road %” 

«Tt is very good of you,” I answered, ‘but I 
am sorry to say that I have not time.” 

“What ! off again already ! you are worse than 
an American !” 

““Oh no! I suppose I may as well confess—I 
am going down to the Casino. The fact is, I 
have an old score to settle with the Man down 
there”— and I told the story of the forty-five 
francs. 

“¢ Forty-five francs! Why, it’s nothing, and if 
you go down at this early hour you’ll just stay all 
day, and lose a great deal more.” 

“ But I’ve got a system—an infallible system.” 

She laughed heartily. <‘‘ They all say that— 
in the morning. But experience teaches every 
player the same lesson: Que Rouge ou Noir 
sorte, c’est toujours Blanc qui gagne !” * 

But I had not come all the way from Barcelona 
for a drive, and although my system had got a 
rude shake, I held to my course, and we parted. 


* A pun on the name of the late M. Blanc, the founder 
of the Casino: Whether Red or Black turns up, White 
(Blanc) always wins. 
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Leaving a reserve fund of five hundred francs 
locked in my bag, to be sure of having enough to 
take me home, I sauntered down the hill, and a few 
minutes later found me safely past the great man 
with the decoration, and in possession of a seat 
at a roulette-table near the croupier. I began in 
the most business-like way, prepared to drink the 
eup to the dregs if I had miscalculated, but de- 
termined not to flinch so long as I had a fiye-franc 
piece left and the Casino remained open. My 
system was based on the transversals of six num- 
bers, which made my chances six in thirty-six, 
apart from the zero, or one in six. When I won, 
- payment would be in inverse ratio—that is to say, 
when I laid down one piece on a lucky transversal, 
I would get back five others with it. Now, if 
Fortune distributed her favors impartially, my 
transversal ought clearly to get a turn once in 
every six; but I had made, as I thought, far 
more than ample allowance for her caprice ; for, 
thanks to gradually increasing stakes, if the 
ivory ball dropped into one of my numbers once 
in twenty-five turns of the wheel, I still came out 
a gainer. At the twenty-fifth I reached the 
maximum stake allowed on a transversal of six, 
namely, twelve hundred francs, the bank making 
it a rule not to pay more than six thousand francs 
for one stake. Winning on or before the twenty- 
fifth turn would give mea small profit overhead ; 
but on the twenty-sixth I would have a loss of 
nearly a thousand francs, and twelve hundred 
francs more on every succeeding turn till I won. 
Of course if funds ran short without my trans- 
versal turning up, there would be a further loss 
of fully six thousand francs; but such a ridicu- 
lous contingency was not to be thought of. 

All went well for hours. Often I won within 
the first six turns, only twice was the seventeenth 
reached, and only once the eighteenth. The Man 
was clearly vanquished ; he had long since paid 
back my forty-five francs, not to mention Twin- 
nie’s five, my own napoleon of years ago with 
compound interest, and such trifles as my ex- 
penses from Barcelona. But as dinner-time drew 
near, all changed. I was playing on the fifth 
transversal, that is to say, the numbers from 25 
to 30. The seventeenth turn came... “ Trente- 
six, Rouge, Pair ct Passe.” The eighteenth... 
36 again. Then 7, 32, 36, 23, 15 and 5 turned 
up... It was now the twenty-fifth stake— 
twelve hundred francs. ‘‘ Messieurs, faites le 
jeu ”—‘‘ Le jeu est fait.” Down went a thou- 
sand-franc note and two big gold coins. ‘‘ Rien 
ne va plus ”—‘‘ Un, Rouge, Impair et Manque.” 
I felt the Man grinning at me. I tried again... 
35. . . This was serious—my system was a fail- 
ure. I began ruminating on the why and where- 
fore, and forgot the game, till I was recalled by 
«< Le jeu est fait.” I had just time to push for- 
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ward the other twelve hundred francs when the 
croupier called ‘‘ Rien ne va plus.” To my hor- 
ror, I saw that in my haste I had placed the 
money on the fourth transversal—19 to 24—in- 
stead of the fifth. Click, click, click went the 
ball of destiny, and finally settled down... 
‘“‘Twenty-four, Black, Pair and Pass,” and in 
another second I was picking up six thousand- 
franc notes. A sigh of relief from some friendly 
spectators followed, and a little fat Frenchman 
rushed round the table and said, “Je vous en 
félicite, monsieur; but it was a mistake, you 
know.” I had got a fine fright, yet had pres- 
ence of mind enough left to remember that Dame 
Fortune owed a long overdue visit to the fifth 
transversal, so I promptly placed five louis on the 
old spot. The fickle goddess shrieked for other 
seven turns, but at the eighth I heard the welcome 
“‘Trente, Rouge, Pair et Passe,” and a handful of 
big gold pieces was pushed over to me. I looked 
the time—a quarter past six, and dinner was at 
half past ; so, with a courteous “Adu revoir” to 
the Man, in the person of the croupier, I pieked 
up my little pile and marched off. 

I was most uncomfortable, however ; my pock- 
ets were all but running over with hundred-franc 
pieces, and I had the queerest feeling of absolute 
indifference to money. As I trotted up the hill, 
I heard a coin jingle on the stones. ‘Only one 
of the plaques fallen,” I said to myself, as I has- 
tened on. ‘‘ Hope some one who needs it may 
find it in the morning.” I looked in for a mo- 
ment at the photograph-shop. 

“Eighty francs you said, madame ; there they 
are for you.” 

'€ But, monsieur, it is not possible —” ; 

‘*Oh, perfectly! Send the albums, if it please 
you, to the Hétel de Russie.” 

I got in just as the people were sitting down to 
dinner, so I had a hurried wash in the lavatory 
without going up-stairs, and then took my old 
seat beside Lady S——. 

«Ah, you haven’t been to the Casino after all,” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes, I have !” 

“Well, you don’t look one bit miserable.” 

“‘ Why should I, unless that I am horribly un- 
comfortable sitting here with my pockets like 
this ?” 

“‘ You don’t mean that these are all five-franc 
pieces ?” 

‘‘ Five-franc pieces !” said I, scornfully, pulling 
out a handful of the yellow beauties. 

“‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘I never 
knew that happen before. Don’t you go icck.” 

“Why, of course I shall. You wouldn’t have 
me do the Man out of all this money? I only 
wanted forty-five francs, and I must have four or 
five thousand here.” 
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We had a very merry meal, after which I went 
to my room and counted the spoil—five thousand 
and seventy-five francs of clear winnings. I -put 
my original six thousand safely away in my most 
un-get-at-able pocket, and feeling now that I might 
trifle with fortune to the extent of fully five 
thousand francs careless of the result, back I 
went. On the way down it occurred to me that 
but for the lucky mistake I had made on the 
fourth transversal I would now be settling up my 
bill out of the five-hundred-frane reserve, and 
waiting for the night-express—without the al- 
bums. ButI had made up my mind for a whole 
day of it, and besides, common fairness demanded 
that the Man should get another chance. 


transversal of six, which had not come out for 
some time. Six turns passed, twelve turns, eight- 
een turns, and still that ridiculously unscientific 
bit of ivory went on rolling into the holesin every 
series save the second, when it ought already to have 
found its way there at least three times. It was 
really too bad ; I had already laid over five thou- 
sand francs on the fapis vert, and was almost at 
my maximum stake. After another time or two 
I would lose twelve hundred francs every turn, 
and that could not last long. The maximum 
came, the monotonous ‘ Rien ne va plus,” and a 
moment after “‘ Vingt, Noir, Pair et Passe.” 
Again I placed twelve hundred francs on the sec- 
ond transversal, and out came 35; three times 
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I had to wait a long time for a place, for the 
rooms were crowded now, but at last I got begun 
again. The Casino, which opens at midday, 
closes at eleven o’clock, and as a run of twenty- 
five takes about forty miuutes, it was not safe to 
start a fresh one much after ten. The Man was 
paying for everything now, so I was more vent- 
uresome, and I increased my stakes more quickly. 
This of course would bring me to my maximum 
before twenty-five turns; but I had the same 
good luck as in the morning, and without ever 
passing the dozen, my pile went on increasing till, 
at a quarter past ten, I had some twelve or thir- 
teen thousand frances to the good. 

Now for the last run! I chose the second 


more 1 laid down the maximum stake, only to 
bring out 17, 36 and 28. Things looked desper- 
ate. I had still some big gold pieces, but not 
quite twelve hundred fratics. My notes were all 
gone. No, not all! Had not I six of a thousand 
francs each carefully buttoned away? I would take 
one, only one. Down it went, and two plaques 
with it. The very croupiers were getting excited, 
and for some time back had been calling out my 
stakes and their position to prevent disputes. 
But alas ! the first reserve note went for the 32, ana 
as the rest were now handy, twelve hundred franes 
each quickly followed for Numbers 4, 28 and 13. 
The croupier on my left actually began to feek 
sorry for me. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO iN DANTE’S TIME. 


«« Monsieur ought to stop,” he said ; “he is out 
of luck ; he’ll never win again to-night.” 

And what of that ? Was it worth while saving 
anything ? I had come determined to learn the 
whole truth about gambling, to go through all the 
sensations. I knew most of them, but not that 
of losing the last louis. I had still one note and 
a few plaques; and although my system had 


proved nothing if not fallible, Istuck to it, laying 
my final note and two big pieces on the second 
transversal ofsix. But I had ceased to follow the 
game except mechanically ; I was not even con- 
scious of the croupier’s calls. My mind was busy 
with the coming Summer, during which there 
would need to be no visitors, no picnics, none of 
the happy parties of last year. Instead of all 
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that, the daily journey to business, with frugal 
cheer at both ends of it, to be followed by a Win- 
ter of the strictest parsimony. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind in 
a moment; the slow rattle, rattle within the 
wheel telling that the ball was once more settling, 
brought me back with a jerk to face the situation 
with at least a show of spirit. At last all was 
still; my breathing quickened, and I heard my 
heart beating, but look at the wheel I could not. 
I felt that all was gone—I felt it ; no need to see. 
I tried to appear indifferent, but I knew all the 
sensations now, and must have shown it, for every- 
body was looking at me. Mingling with the crou- 
pier’s voice I heard a tall fellow beside me saying : 
“Bravo, that’s what I call pluck.” 

But what was the croupier saying? Twelve ? 
Twelve! Why, twelve was in my transversal ! 
And sure enough, he handed me six thousand 
francs amid an approving murmur all round the 
table. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I call pluck,” repeated 
the tall stranger. ‘‘I guessed you looked pretty 
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low, so I came round with these rags ”— showing 
me two thousand-franc notes —‘‘in case of acci- 
dents.” 

I looked up smiling, for they laugh who win. 

«« Thank you very much ; but isn’t this a rather 
funny form of philanthropy ? I’m afraid you'll 
find the field for it too wide.” 

*“Oh,” he replied, “I couldn’t stand by and 
let you run short after such a plucky struggle. 
You were as good as Grant in Virginia. But,’ 
he added, ‘‘ you ought to go occasionally on the 
zero as well.” 

‘‘My dear sir, the next thing I go on is the 
terrace, to have some fresh air,” said I; and lift- 
ing my stake, the six thousand francs, and the 
few remaining plaques, I bade him good-night. 

Next morning I spent more money than I like 
to mention on flowers, to send to the friends who 
came so near losing their Summer invitations. 
One box of beauties was addressed to Twinnie’s 
wife, and by the same mail I sent him a post- 
card, bearing the words: ‘‘The Man paid for 
them, on a Transversal of Six.” D. M.S. 
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Many have wondered that the fifth centenary 
of Dante’s Beatrice should have been made at 
Florence, last May, the peg on which to hang a 
large national exhibition of feminine works, but 
the connection is not so far to seek. Beatrice 
stands as the emblem of womanhood reverenced 
by man, and as the inspirer of his higher genius. 
“Tt is six hundred years,” writes a resident of 
Florence, in a letter to the New York Sun, 
‘since the most noble spirit of Beatrice dei Por- 
tinari—for that was the full name of Dante’s 
love—departed from out this world to leave her 
lover disconsolate and to become after to his 
enthusiastic vision the type and personification of 
Theology, the knowledge concerning God, who, 


for him, so grew and glowed in the Divine Light, 
that certain ever-denying spirits of the present 
day, who love not light, have presumed to deny 
altogether the fact of her human and tangible 
existence. 

These doubts have of late been fortunately laid 
to eternal rest by the discovery, during the ran- 
sacking of old things that has been going on in 
Florence, of a book which was the property of 
Beatrice dei Portinari. Still, even the laying of 
this doubt scarcely seems reason enough to justify 
that a centennial celebration should be held to 
commemorate the death of this lady, of whom 
after all even now we know nothing, and who has 
done nothing, so far as we know, to deserve other 
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immortality besides that which she has found in 
her lover’s pages.” 

Count A. de Gubernatis, the promoter of the 
idea, has for many years aimed at raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of Italian women. 
Tle started a literary magazine for girls, which 
he named Cordelia, and now he has not only ide- 
alized, but rendered a practical reality, an exhi- 
bition which is proving a grand success, and, at 
the same time, showing the development of mind 
and taste among the softer sex in Italy. 

The ‘‘culto di Beatrice” was confined to one 
tribune in the Exhibition Building—the former 
Politeama Theatre. Here, enshrined within the 
walls of deep blue, sown with golden lilies, were 
collected in cases of carved wood all possible 
objects relating to Beatrice Portinari—such as 
precious illuminated manuscripts from the Lan- 
rentian and Magliabecchian Libraries, rare edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” portraits of Beatrice, 
pictures, statues, poems and books referring to 
her. The poems came from all the poets of the 
day, (terman, Italian, French and English. Miss 
Bush, the promoter of ‘Beatrice Worship” in 
England, took a prominent position here with her 
translation of the sonnet ‘‘ Tanto Gentile,” with 
its allegorical frieze in fine etching, and many 
English poets contributed, such as Swinburne, 
Coventry Patmore, Edmund Gosse, Lang and 
Morris. 

The rest of the exhibition was dedicated to 
womanly works, and divided into the following 
sections: 1. Painting, drawing and tapestry ; 
2. Sculpture and carving; 3. Literature; 4. Nee- 
dle-work and embroidery; 5. Feminine orna- 
ments; 6. Didactics; 7. Hygiene and cookery ; 
8 Divers industries. The two sections best rep- 
resented were the 4th and 8th, the embroidery 
being profuse and exquisite as to execution and 
richness. Some of the white embroidery on lawn 
and linen was almost incredibly fine, as witness a 
lawn handkerchief in the finest drawn work 
mingled with embroidery in relief, which was 
worked by the pupils in the Convent Le Figlie di 
Gesu, and priced at 2,000f. ($400). The colored 
embroidery, especially from Florence and some 
of the southern towns, left much to be desired as 
an exponent of purity of taste, for the colors were 
often crude and clashing, while the work was 
technically marvelous and painstaking. The silk 
embroidery, ‘all’ antico,” from Milan, Modena, 

and Verona, especially that of Ermelinda Canzi, 
of Milan, was remarkably beautiful, and in per- 
fect taste as to the coloring. One Giannina Mis- 
trorigo. of Tiene, near Vicenza, had the patience 
to work, in the finest possible black silk, two 
views of Rome—having all the effect (even with 
close inspection) of line engravings. The same 
mania for minute imitation occupied the needles 
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of several other contributors, for we had copies of 
Raphael’s cartoons, of Rembrandt’s etchings, ete., 
in the same patient work. ‘The Countess Ferrari- 
Morena, of Modena, sent a magnificent velvet 
regal mantel, richly embroidered in relief in gold. 
Other industrious exhibitors worked scenes in re- 
lief on linen sheets: in one the guardian angels 
of slumber were clad in garments of point-lace 
stitches, raised above the surface of the linen. 

The paintings and sculptures were interesting, 
and many of them highly creditable. The stat- 
ues by Amalia Dupré were remarkably vigorous. 
She has inherited much of the talent of her 
father, the sculptor of the Cain and Abel in the 
Uffizi Gallery. ‘The upper galleries were devoted 
to school-girl works, and to all kinds of minor in- 
dustries. In the lower gallery the boxes round 
the plateau were very artistically utilized by a 
transformation into ancient Florentine shops. 
The whole centre of the theatre was changed into 
Florence in the time of Dante, as shown in our 
illustration on page 297, the stage forming the 
Piazza del Duomo, all the speakers and singers 
being dressed in ¢7e-cento costumes. 

The inauguration was simple. It was held in 
the large Theatre of the Politeama. After the 
national hymn was played, Professor de Guber- 
natis made a short address, in which he spoke of 
the aims and objects of the exhibition, retorted 
upon the critics adverse to the enterprise, and 
pointed with pride to the display upon the walls 
in refutation of such cavilers. IIe was followed 
by Signora Alinda Brinamonti, a poet who gave 
an eloquent, learned and happy discourse on Bea- 
trice. She spoke of Beatrice as “at once a 
woman and an idea,” and some of her phrases 
were so perfect as to call forth irrepressible and 
merited applause. She also had a good word to 
say for Gemma Donati, the much-abused wife of 
the poct, who is beginning to be lifted out of the 
unmerited neglect, not to say opprobrium, to 
which Boccaccio condemned her ; and certainly 
when we learn, as we have learned lately, that 
the couple had seven daughters, one is not obliged © 
to account for the separation of Dante from 
Gemma by any conjectures as to domestic un- 
happiness. 

In the evening a really beautiful féte was held, 
representing the medieval féle of <*Calendi Mag- 
gio,” when the Florentine youths and maidens 
met together to sing ‘‘ Maggiolate ” (May songs) 
and to give each other flowers. On this occasion 
the Maggiolate (words written by Signor Papa, 
music by Matini) were sung by nearly one hrn- 
dred amateurs, who represent a great deal of 
the youth and beauty not only of the Italian del 
mondo but of the English and American colonies. 
The effect of the graceful figures in costume. 
playing among their flowers, and the brilliant 
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The hymn consists of three 


parts: France, with a chorus of 


Frenchmen and Frenchwom- 


en; Italy, with a chorus of 
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rendering of the quaint and joyous music, were 
all charming. The second part of the entertain- 
ment was equally national, but of a different 
kind. Instead of gentle maidens keeping May, 
set after set of peasants in their respective cos- 
tumes came to dance the national dances of each 
province. The mad Neapolitan Tarantella, the 
arch-Trescone of the Tuscans, and the merry 
Salterello of the Romans were all vivaciously il- 
lustrated. 

The next and last evening entertainment con- 
sisted of Mlle. Holmes’s ‘‘ Hymne de la Paix,” 
performed at the Paris Exhibition last year. 
This lady, who is of Irish extraction, is really 
French by education, by residence, and by her 
adoption almost as a daughter by the renowned 
poet Alfred de Vigny. He seems to have be- 
queathed to her some of his genius, and it is 
maintained that she resembles him in feature. 


Italians ; and Beatrice, with a 
chorus of angels. The opening 
chorus and soli, sung by the 
two nations, were lively and 
seemed to please. After it end- 
ed, a cloudy veil which filled the 
back of the stage was lifted, 
and Beatrice appeared dressed 
in the tricolored robe described 
by Dante, at the head of her 
angelic band, and she, too, sang 
her verses in praise of peace and 
universal concord, the chorus 
echoing her speech. She told 
how France and Italy were both 
great nations—great, beautiful 
and noble—and they should be 
friends and not enemies. After 
this political exhortation, di- 
rected against the triple alliance 
unpopular with Italian radicals, 

rance and Italy sang a duet, 
and then embraced each other 
amicably. The spectacular 
effect of this was pretty ; color 
and light were all well man- 
aged, but the music was rather 
monotonous. The orchestra- 
tion was good, and the whole 
effort commendable and deserv- 
ing the recognition it obtained. 
The words written by the lady 
herself, as well as the music, are 
exceedingly spirited and effect- 
ive in the original French. 

The city itself, in May, seems 
really to deserve the characterization bestowed 
upon it by the poet Rogers: 


‘Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence.” 


It would have been great, had it no other claim 
than giving birth to Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Galileo and Michael Angelo. But it has, besides, 
a hundred other claims to greatness, wed to its 
surpassing beauty. One ought to enter Florence 
from over the Apennines, stopping for a first long 
view on the hills of Fiesoli. There is scarcely 
another view so entrancing of beautiful city and 
river, and olive-covered hills, in all Europe. The 
winding Arno seems like a thread of silver silently 
creeping out of the mountains, kissing the beau- 
tiful city as it passes, again disappearing amidst 
other hills in the purple distance. It is not 
enough to call the city one looks down on from 
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Fiesoli “the city of flowers.” It is a city of his- 
tory, a city of poets, a city of art and of romance. 
Its poets will never die, its arts are imperishable, 
and Florence grows fairer as it grows older. 
Looking from Fiesoli, on a Summer evening, into 
the valley in which Florence sits, is like a vision 
of dream-land. It is no wonder almost everybody 
was a poet or a painter at Florence, in the roman- 
tic times of past centuries; the city itself was a 
poem, and a picture. 

From Fiesoli, the eye may rest on nearly two 
hundred Florentine churches, and on squares, 
palaces, gardens, and fountains innumerable. 
One sees up there what the birds see, and scarcely 
needs wings to fly through the purple atmosphere 
over the city and on to the eminence opposite, 
known as St. Miniato. Strangers are 
not likely to enter Florence by way of 
Fiesoli, and so the next best thing to do 
is to make an immediate excursion up 
to St. Miniato. The walk among lines 
of grand cypress-trees is less than three- 
quarters of an hour, and the view is only 
Tess enchanting than that from Fiesoli. 

No stranger should think of living 
anywhere else in the city than on the 
Arno, and there on the north side only. 
It is true the Pitti Palace and the Bel- 
vedere and the Boboli Gardens are on 
the opposite side of the river, but the 
sunshine and the pretty shops and the 
bright life of Florence are mostly on 
the Lung’ Arno; at least that is where 
mere tourists are the most likely to find 
them. A walk along the Arno, a very 
slow one, and much looking into shop- 
windows, and frequent haltings by the 
bridges and the beautiful river, affords 
a pleasure not equaled by the most 
charming boulevards of Paris. It is a 
pleasure of a different kind, and a 
higher one. This is Italy here, and 
here, as not in Paris, Nature lends her 
hand to the scene. | 

A stroll on the Ponte Vecchio should 
be a part of the walk on the Lung’Arno. 
It is to Florence what the Rialto is to 
Venice, only that fine jewelry is sold on 
the Ponte Vecchio, and not cabbages 

_ and parsnips, as on the Rialto. It isa 
three-arched old bridge, more pict- 
uresque than beautiful, and on each 
side are rows of jeweler-shops. It is a 
good place to buy jewelry, or to be run 
over by omnibuses and carriages hasten- 
ing through its narrow, crowded way. 
The bridge is at least five hundred 
years old, and has inspired half the 
painters and poets who have ever seen it. 
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At the other end of the Lung’ Arno, one can 
wander into the beautiful park, and the green 
woods of the Cascine. He is in the country al- 
most without knowing it. The Cascine is to 
Florence what the Bois de Boulogne is to Paris, 
or Hyde Park is to London. It has magnificent 
walks and drives among whole forests of trees. It 
is, in fact, the finest drive and promenade in all 
Italy.. It is two miles long, and midway the 
grounds are laid out ina circle. Afternoons there 
is music here, and everybody who is anybody in 
Florence is there, to drive, to walk, to show his 
fine clothes, his fine horses, or his fine self. 

It is not so very far over the river from Lung’ 
Arno to that other popular resort, the Gardens of 
Boboli. It is especially enchanting on a hot 
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afternoon, and on Sundays and festival-days ; 
here, too, are to be met whole brigades of the 
Florence people out airing and enjoying them- 
selves. One generally enters palaces through 
gardens, but at Boboli you enter the garden 
through a corner of Pitti Palace. And what a 
palace! It is one of the solidest and most im- 
pressive-looking buildings in the world. Its grand- 
eur is its simplicity. It is immense in size, one 
hundred feet high, and over three hundred feet 
wide; it could probably furnish quarters for a 
small army. It was built by Brunelleschi, for 
Lucca Pitti, a powerful rival of the Medicis. In 
modern days the rulers of Italy stop there when 
visiting Florence. It has been the temporary 
home of Victor Emmanuel, Humbertand beautiful 
Margherita. There, too, live five hundred of the 
priceless paintings of the great masters. In the 
Boboli Gardens one can have all sorts of rural 
and artificial enjoyments. There are beautiful 
fountains, famous statues by famous masters, 
colonies of swans, cool retreats, green terraces, 
shady groves, grand avenues of trees, and heights 
giving the most glorious views of Florence and 
the valley below. Altogether, the Boboli Gardens 
are worthy to be the pleasure-place of kings, as 
they have long been. Without a pass, however, 
ordinary mortals may only enter them on two 
days of the week. The pass or permission to 
enter every day may be had gratis by applying to 
the prefect of the Pitti Palace, and that ought 
to be the first thing done on entering Florence. 
Still another good thing to do, is to become a 
member of one of the many private libraries, 
where one may obtain the best books and papers, 
in all languages, relating to the beautiful city. 
It costs but three francs a week, and is worth a 
hundred times as much to visitors really and 
properly interested in Florence ; for, with its pub- 
lic monuments, its wonderful churches and its 
wealth of art, seeing Florence means business. 

Another place to see all classes, both the beg- 
gars and the princes, and the tourists thrown in, 
is the celebrated square, or Piazza della Signoria, 
This public square is rich in rare monuments of 
architecture and sculpture, and it is, besides, the 
very centre of Florence, the one spot toward 
which everything in the city turns. Its surround- 
ings are indeed wonderful. The principal edifice 
in it is the Vecchio Palace, with its extraordinary 
but charactcristic tower. It was the meeting- 
place of the councilors of the republic more than 
five hundred years ago. This grand tower should 
be ascended, for the immediate view it gives of 
all Florence. Persons not accustomed to dizzy 
heights, however, might about as well remain be- 
low, and view Florence from some safe hill-top. 
This old, embattled palace recalls almost the 
whole history of the city. Wonderful things have 
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been said and done there, but the old palace out- 
lives all, except the memory of the past. In this 
square, Savonarola, the great Florence reformer, 
was burned alive, and his death was witnessed 
by the Signoria from the windows of the tower. 
On the south side of the piazza is the famous 
Loggia di Lanzi, one of the most remarkable 
places of its kind in Italy. Among the sculptures 
exhibited in this open porch are the Rape of the 
Sabines, Ajux Dying, Hercules and the Centaur, 
the Rape of Polyxena, and a bronze Perseus. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, is so much magnificent 
sculpture exhibited in the open street. It is but 
a step from the piazza to the Uffizi Gallery with 
its art-treasures and the queer passage crossing 
the Arno and joining the Uffizi Gallery to the 
Gallery of the Pitti Palace. No one will think of 
leaving Florence, without a pilgrimage to the 
house of Dante, and, not far away from it, the 
place where lived his Beatrice. Galileo's house 
still stands, too, near to the Belvedere fortress, 
as well as the house where Alfieri died ; so, too, 
the house where died Machiavelli. 

To visit the churches of Florence is a separate 
pleasure of its own, and an undertaking suflicient 
to appall any but the strong of limb and courage- 
ous of heart. There are so many; and so many 
of them, too, that the traveler cannot afford to 
miss examining. The very names of them, even, 
would make a respectably sized book, and cer- 
tainly weeks could be advantageously spent by the 
lover of art and architecture in visiting them. 
They recall almost the whole art and history of 
the country. Curious enough, a majority of 
them still remain unfinished; but that can be 
said of the larger number of all the great cathe- 
drals and churches of Europe. 

Of course everybody goes to see the Dome, or 
Cathedral, and Giotto’s Campanile, and the Bap- 
tistery with the bronze gates ‘‘fit for doors to 
paradise,” but there are almost fifty other churches 
as interesting in their way fairly as the Dome it- 
self. Santa Croce, for instance, is as interesting 
as anything in Italy. 

‘*In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 


Ashes which make it holier; dust which is, 
Even in itself, an immortality.” — Byron. 


It is the Pantheon, too, of many of Italy's great 
dead. Here are the tombs of Dante, of Alfiery, 
Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. At the Bap- 
tistery, by the great Duomo, travelers should not 
forget to linger an hour and witness the baptizing 
of the children. Every child born in Florence is 
brought here to be baptized, and the curious cos- 
tumes of the mothers and nurses, and the con- 
stantly burning candles, and the tones and looks 
of the busy priests, cannot fail to make a lasting 
impression. 


AN UNFORESEEN DENOUEMENT. 


BEATRICE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Dantn, sole standing on the heavenward height, 
Beheld and heard one saying, ‘‘ Behold me well : 
I am—I am Beatrice.” Heaven and hell 
Kept silence, and the illimitable light 
Of all the stars was darkness in his sight 
Whose eyes beheld her eyes again, and fell 
Shame-stricken. Since her soul took flight to dwell 
In heaven, six hundred years have taken flight. 


And now that heavenliest part of earth whereon 

Shines yet their shadow as once their presence shone 
To her bears witness for his sake, as he 

For hers bare witness when her face was gone : 
No slave, no hospice now for grief—but free 
From shore to mountain and from Alp to sea. 


THE FIRST POET OF THE TOWN. 


Tom Hoop knew the “ tragic heart of towns,” 
and was almost the first English poet to recognize 
in poetry the social problems of great cities. 
Until Hood wrote, it may even be said that En- 
glish poets had little or nothing to say about cities. 
Poetry had haunted the quiet dales of Westmore- 
land and the sunny heights of Italy, the happy 
places of flowers and feasting, the solemn places 
of tragic gloom, where world-wide histories had 
been shaped, but it had shown no appreciation of 
the tragic miseries of great cities. Wordsworth 
saw no vision from Westminster Bridge bat the 

‘vision of the dawn adding splendor and majesty 
to the long lines of houses and the broad sweep 
of flashing river. Even Shelley, with all his 
sympathy for suffering, wrote no poem directly 
dealing with the slow martyrdom of the obscure 
and half-famished toilers of the great City of 
London. He did once say, bitterly enough, 
that hell must be a city very like London—but 
that was all. He was the child of dreams, and, in 
his life-long dream of social reconstruction, was 
too absorbed in the splendors of hope to take 
minute note of the sorrows of reality. But Hood 
lived in London, and saw day by day the open 
secrets of its misery. He lived at the beginning 
of a new social age which was fast blotting out 
the hamlets of England, and replacing them by 
an empire of cities. He was face to face with the 
social problems which overshadowed the nine- 
teenth century ; and what wonder is it that beyond 
the woven tapestry of city splendor, the outward 
glory and sustained dignity of metropolitan life, he 
pierced to the silent tragedy of its multitudinous 
lives spent in unvictorious struggle, in famished 
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drudgery and reluctent shame? Hood recalled 
men from the vision of Nature to the vision of 
man ; from the vision of man in rustic innocence 
to the vision of man among the sordid degrada- | 
tions of vast cities. It is now generally admitted 
that deterioration is the Nemesis of city life, and 
perhaps not merely deterioration of physique, but 
of sympathy, which is a far more serious matter. 
Possibly Hood would not have gone so far as to 
say that a great city is a great calamity, but when 
he cried, 
‘* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


he meant his rebuke to be specially applied to that 
callous indifference to others which cities invari- 
ably breed, and his words struck the first note of 
& new movement which is fast socializing poetry, 
and changing not merely its themes, but its spirit. 


AN UNFORESEEN DENOUEMENT. 


At a provincial theatre the following unfore- 
seen dénouement brought a performance to a con- 
clusion. The leading réle was to have been played 
by a popular ‘‘star”; but, at the last moment, 
the “star” fell ill, and it became necessary to 
substitute some one else. The substitute chosen 
was a melancholy “super,” who, after a good 
deal of persuasion, consented to do his best, pro- 
testing, however, that he was foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The part was a low-comedy one, and the 
melancholy man went on to the stage in great 
trepidation, while the manager stood in the wings 
expecting the worst. But, strange to say, the 
super’s gloomy face and doleful voice suited the 
part to a nicety, and, as the piece proceeded, the 
substitute began to be very warmly, and even 
rapturously, applauded. After the second act, 
however, came an ominous interval. The house 
grew impatient and then noisy, yet the act-drop 
did not rise. At last the melancholy super stepped 
in front, with tears as much of disappointment as 
of fear in his eyes. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘ you have been very good to me, and I am 
very much obliged to you. You know the cir- 
cumstances in which I took this part at short 
notice. (Storms of cheering.) I really never 
imagined for a moment that you would stand 
me for ten minutes. I expected to be hissed off 
the stage. And so, ladies and gentlemen, I onlv 
learnt the two first acts. Of the last act I don’t 
know a word !” 
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FIAMMETTA.— FROM THE PICTURE BY EUGENE VON BLAAS. 


HERON’S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHapreR XXXIV.— THE Fire. 


On the dark and lonely Black River road, 
Graham Vivian, weary and a trifle disheartened, 
was riding home to Heroncroff at a moderate 
pace, when the first palpitating gleam of crim- 
son shot up to the night-sky, and expanded there 
in a huge and ever-increasing glow. 

“* Fire! Fire!” 

The far cry was followed by an outbreak of 
tumultuous bells. Vivian’s heart leaped to his 
throat. Instinctively he urged his horse to a 
gallop. Whence came that whirling smoke, that 
soaring, crimson light? From the river-side ! 
With terrible conviction the truth burst upon 
him. The mills were burning! 

For a space the Blackbirds had been quiet, but 
not inactive. Now, in this unguarded hour, when 
Heron was absent, and the young preacher ab- 
sorbed in other affairs, Joe Bagley had found the 
opportunity to accomplish a certain important 
work committed to his willing hands by Colonel 
Pitt Rivers. Yea, the mills were burning, and 
high in the loft of the main building Jael was 
shut, alone and helpless ! 

The beast that Vivian rode was 


**Ribbed like a drum, 
And limbed like a deer.” 


At break-neck speed he dashed along the road— 
his hoofs pounded on the bridge. Hero the mills 
burst full on the rider’s sight, swathed in smoke, 
spouting flame—a terrible picture indeed to the 
young preacher, who was thinking only of the 
girl in her hiding-place under the rafter. 

Over the bridge he flew, down the road, past 
the Heroncroft gate. There, from the shadow of 
the trees that lined the drive-way, another horso 
and rider burst—tore after Vivian—joined him in 
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his headlong gallop. The two men, riding neck 
to neck, looked in each other’s faces. 

“Heron !” cried Graham Vivian, “I have 
been trying all day to find you.” 

“T slept last night. in Black River,” replied 
Heron, hoarsely ; ‘‘ I have not been out of town. 
Some spell holds me here—a woman’s face. Like 
a thief, I skulked back to my own house to-night, 
to catch one last glimpse of it. Great Heaven ! 
Is Jael still at the mills ?” 

“©Yes ; but with God’s help, we will save 
her !” 

Not another word was spoken—it was no time 
for words. The iron hoofs struck sparks from 


_ the stones of the way ; bordering walls, trees and 


thickets whirled madly by on either side. The 
surrounding country had cast off the darkness 
of night, and was pulsing with weird, shifting 
lights. 

Down the hill the two horsemen thundered, 
drawing nearer—nearer to the conflagration. 
Its roar grew loud in their ears ; they could see 
the billowing flame spread and strengthen. The 
river reddened in the steadily increasing glow. 
For the second time the doom of fire had fallen 
on Heron’s Mills—to-night the place would again 
be laid in dull ashes. ; 

Together Francis Heron and the young preacher 
reached the gate—rushed into the mill - yard. 
Irom all directions people were running to the 
scene of disaster, but the engines from the town 
had not yet arrived. The dead body of the 
hound Cossack, killed at his post by some ruffian 
hand, lay straight across his master’s path. 

Francis Heron, closely followed by Vivian, 
sprang over the dog, and into the mill. Where 
were Bruce and his assistants ? The two flung 
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back the door of the counting-room, and there 
discovered the men, gagged—bound hand and 
foot, and scorching with the flames that were 
already thrusting long, yellow tongues in at the 
windows. 

“IT leave you to release them, Heron,” said 
Graham Vivian, and he made a dash for the stair. 
A figure, descending evidently from the floor 
above, bounded by him in the smoke, stopped, 
let fall an oath. ; 

‘If you go up there, parson,” shouted Joe 
Bagley, ‘‘by my soul, you'll never come down 
alive !” 

“(As God wills !” replied Vivian, and the next 
instant he was off, with the speed of the wind, 
up the flight, across the landing, and on up the 
second stair to the loft, and—Juel ! 

He tried the door—it was fast. 

«Jael! Jacl !” he shouted, “ open :” Put 
there was no response. She was overcome with 
the smoke—suffocating, perhaps. ‘The strength 
of ten seemed to enter Vivian. He set his shoul- 
der against the door; the hinges snapped; he 
leaped into the loft. 

Volumes of smoke rolled through the place. 
Overhead the flame was crawling along the shin- 
gles — licking through to the dry rafters. He 
groped, and found Jacl, fallen face downward on 
the floor. He snatched her up—a dead-weight, 
and, with difficulty, retraced his way out of the 
loft. 

By the time he reached the first stair the flames 
seemed bursting upon him from all quarters— 
writhing, twisting, overlapping, thrusting out a 
menace of death at every step. Ile flung his hand- 
kerchief over Jael’s unconscious face, and began 
to descend steadily. Could he but gain the sec- 
ond flight, help would surely be near. Some- 
where at hand he heard a ponderous crash of 
machinery, breaking through flame-eaten floors. 
The heat was terrible. Ah, his feet touched the 
landing ; one-half the frightful descent was safely 
made. A friendly puff of wind lifted the surging 
smoke—blew it back for a moment. Then Viv- 
ian, looking straight before him down the last 
flight, saw midway upon it Joe Bagley, waiting— 
barring the path—his evil face like the face ofa 
demon, in one hand a revolver, cocked and ready. 

“Halt, parson!” cried the Blackbird. “ And 
drop that girl !” 

“In God's name, stand aside!” said Vivian, 
sternly. 

The Blackbird langhed. 

“Tm sorry to disregard your orders. You 
might as well have left the jade to burn in the 
loft !” 

He took deliberate aim and fired. 

The shot struck Jael in the breast. 
streamed out over Vivian’s hands. 


Her blood 
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_ “Coward! Assassin!” exclaimed the young 
preacher. 

As though appalled by his own crime, Bagley 
dropped the pistol and turned promptly to fly. 
Too late! A blazing timber, breaking suddenly 
from its supports, came quaking, flashing, thun- 
dering down from the floor above, like the 
hammer of Thor. One end, whirling clear of 
Vivian and the girl, struck the Blackbird full in 
the forehead, and hurled him headlong from the 
stair. Jacl was avenged ! 

Then, a great rush of smoke and fire smote full 
in Graham Vivian’s face—stabbed his eyeballs, 
like a hundred knife-points—tore the breath from 
his nostrils. He staggered with his helpless, 
bleeding burden. Heaven and earth seemed 
crashing together around the young preacher. 
Huge spires of flame soared and closed about 
him; the stair rocked under his feet! the very 
air had turned to furnace-fire. He would have 
fallen, but a strong arm caught and upheld him. 

‘Give her to me!” cried the voice of Francis 
Heron, and Jael was drawn quickly from Vivian’s 
grasp. IIe was in excruciating agony—dense 
darkness covered him. He could no longer see 
even the flames that hissed with angry protest. 
wavered and sank under a sudden deluge of water. 
which the engines outside were directing against 
the staircase. A half-score of friendly hands 
reached and caught the unfortunate man. Gently. 
tenderly, he was borne down and out of the 
doomed mills. 

* * * * * * 

They carried Jael to a sheltered spot outside 
the gate. Near by, the river was murmuring 
sadly against its scorched bank. A physician 
who chanced to be in the crowd stanched the 
girl’s wound. Francis Heron bent over her, and 
forced a few drops of brandy betwixt her white 
lips. She looked up in his smoke-begrimed face 
—recognized him, with a bright, quick smile. 

“‘Who brought me out of the loft ?’ she asked. 

“Your best friend—Graham Vivian,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘J)o not try to talk now—you are badly 
hurt.” 

But she persisted, cagerly. 

‘“Where is he ? Oh, let me see him—let me 
speak to him once more !” 

Heron set his lips in sudden anguish. 

*<TIe, too, has suffered—he cannot come to you 
yet, Jacl. Have a little patience. Will you let 
me take you to Heroncroft ? The physician will 
go with us and do all that he can for you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly. “I am no 
longer afraid. Let me die with the few friends 
that I possess '” 

And so they made a rude litter, and laid the 
girl gently upon it, and through that sad, disas- 
trous night bore her up to Wereneroft, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
DEATH. 

Francis Heron went in advance of the others, 
to prepare his household for all that was to fol- 
low. Ashe reached his own entrance-gate, two 
figures rushed to meet him from the shadow of 
the trees—one, his old housekeeper; the other, 
Hazel Heron, with her fair head uncovered, and 
her face like a Winter star. 

“‘@raham ?” she called, anxiously, as she flew 
to the advancing horseman. 

He swung himself out of the saddle, and stood 
by her side. 

“<It is not Graham,” he answered, in a husky 
tone; ‘‘but I—Heron—and I come as a—a— 
bearer of evil tidings.” 

‘«Dear me, sir! I’ve had my match to keep 
your wife from rushing down to the mills, and 
into. the midst of everything,” said the honse- 
keeper. ‘‘She’s half beside herself, with waiting 
here for news. Thank the Lord that somebody 
has come to ease her mind.” 

By the light that still lingered in the sky, 
Francis Heron bent, and looked in Iazel’s big, 
terrified eyes. 

‘“©Once before you have been here to-night,” 
she said. 

‘¢ Yes,” he confessed, in a broken voice; ‘I 
ventured back to take one last look at you. You 
were asleep in my library-chair. 7 
?’ she interrupted, wildly. 


““T know—I know! 
“«The housekeeper declared that this fire would 
bring you from the ends of the earth. Oh, what 
do you mean by evil tidings ? Where is Graham ? 
Has anything gone ill with him ?” 

She began to tremble. Heron put an arm 
quickly about her, and in her alarm and confu- 
sion she forgot to reject the support. 

““Yes, things have gone ill—very ill,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Joe Bagley has destroyed the mills, 
and mortally wounded Jael. 
brought the girl down from the loft, where she 
was probably sleeping when the fire was kindled. 
But for that cursed Blackbird he would have 
saved her. I could not help him. Bagley and a 
dozen armed confederates entered the mills to- 
night, killed Cossack, overpowered the watch- 
men, gagged and bound them, then fired the 
place, and left the men to burn. I was obliged 
to stop and release Bruce and the others, and so 
I did not reach Graham till the mischief was 
done. It gives me pleasure to tell you that a 
just retribution has overtaken Bagley. His bones 
are smoldering now in the fire that he himself 
kindled.” 

«* And Graham,” she urged, wildly—‘‘ what of 
Graham ?” 

He caught his breath. 


“< Your brother has not escaped unhurt. No— 


Your brother . 
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don’t look at me like that '—I do not mean that 
he is dead—only burned. He is a brave man— 
he will suffer like one. Be strong, be calm, and 
help him to bear all that is before him.” 

She let Heron lead her to the honse. There 
she waited till Graham Vivian was bronght in— 
scorched, smoke-blackened, changed almost be- 
yond recognition. She rushed to him, kissed his 
hands, his disfigured face, called him by a acore 
of fond names. He could not see her, but he 
recognized the voice, the caresses. 

- “Don’t mind me, Hazel,” he said; “don’t 
think of me—attend only to poor Jael.” 

She ciung to him, tearless, half stupefied, cry- 
ing out, ‘©Oh, my hero! my hero !” until Fran- 
cis Heron, sick at heart, interfered, and drew her 
gently away. 

A physician had accompanied the party to the 
house. All that medical skill could do was 
promptly done. In the oak library a bed had 
been prepared for Jael. There she was laid ten- 
derly. The physician bent, looked in the ghastly 
face, shining under the shadow of the rich black 
hair, and shook his head. 

‘‘She will not last till sunrise,” he said. 

A little group of sorrowful friends surrounded 
the girl, and in silence waited for the call which 
would summon her to cross a darker, deeper river 
than that which flowed by Heron’s ruined mills. 

About midnight a wretched, tottering old 
woman appeared at the door of Heroncroft, and 
begged permission to sec Jael. 

“‘She’s a-dying, I hear,” moaned Sal Bagley, 
“and ‘twas Joe that did the deed. Take me to 
her—the baby that I brought up as my own. 
Lord! Lord! I warned her many times; I said 
she would come to this, if she ‘ peached,’ but she 
wouldn’t listen to me. Oh, my poor lady-bird, 
with the high look and the brave heart !” 

Touched by her anguish, Francis Heron per- 
mitted Joe Bagley’s mother to enter the room, 
where the unconscious girl was breathing her life 
away. Beating her bony breast with a pair of 
withered hands, old Sal sank at the foot of the 
bed, a heap of rags and wordless misery. There 
she remained, unobtrusive and well-nigh un- 
noticed, as the hours went by. 

The approach of dawn brought a sudden stir 
into the room. A bird in the garden burst into 
jubilant song. The sound scemed to arouse Jael. 
Her dark eyes unclosed. She looked eagerly 
around upon her watchers. The face that she 
sought was not amongst them. 

“ Mr. Vivian.” she said —“<TI want Mr. Vivian.” 

Old Sal crawled to the girl’s side, and stroked 
her hand. 

“Don’t you know me, lady-bird ?” she qua- 
vered. ‘Speak a word to Sal—Mother Sal, us 
always loved you in her poor way. dearie !” 
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But Jael, unheeding, urged : “Call Mr. Vivian. 
I promised that he should know the truth, and I 
must not break my word.” 

They hastened to Vivian with the girl’s mes- 
sage. Nothing could hold him then — neither 
the awful agony of his injuries, fever, weakness, 
nor the entreaties of the physician. So strong 
arms carried him to the oak library, and put him 
down by Jael’s bed, where he could grope and 
find her already cold hand. 

“‘T am here, Jael !” he said. 

He seemed to rise above his physical tortures, 
and conquer them for her sake. 

She gave a piteous cry as she looked at him. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘all this was for me/ You 
periled your life for mine—you will wear the 
mark of this night while you live. How strange! 
Hold both my hands—hold them fast—it gives 
me courage. The night you found me in the 
loft, I said that when my doom came I would 
tell you the secret which binds me to the Black- 
birds. You remember ?” 

“* Yes,” he answered. 

Heron and his pale young wife were standing 
on either side of the bed—old Sal shivered at its 
foot ; the other attendants had left the room. 

“‘Mr. Heron called you my best friend, sir,” 
Jael went on, feebly. ‘‘ You have paid dear for 
your right to the name.” 

“‘ Don’t speak of it,” he answered. ‘‘ My poor, 
brave girl, I would suffer the same thing ten 
times over, if, by so doing, I could save the life 
which you have laid down for your friends.” 

An ineffable joy shone in her eyes. 

“How good of you to say that !—it makes me 
glad to go. Oh, I remember all your kindness, 
Mr. Vivian. It was you who first taught me to 
hate evil—you did your best to save both my soul 
and my body, and I bless you for it !—I bless you 
for it! Would you have cared for me as much 
had you known whose blood was in my veins ? 
Yes, one like you could never blame me for the 
accident of birth.” 

“IT do not understand you, Jael.” 

“T will speak plainer —don’t loose my hand, 
sir. The Blackbirds are only one portion of a 
great gang of thieves, living in different places, 
but operating under one leader. The name of 
the man who for years has ruled them at home 
and abroad, and guided all their daring deeds, is 
—George Langstroth.” 

Vivian started. 

“*Do you know him, Jael ?” 

“Yes. Iam his daughter, and my mother is 
the woman you call Mrs. Steele !” 

For a moment the room was profoundly silent. 
Jael’s revelation seemed to strike her listeners 
dumb. With failing breath the girl struggled on: 

“T could not betray my own father and mother, 
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sir—wicked as they were, I owed my being to 
them. That woman beat and abused me. She 
made me her abject slave—she forced me to do 
all her cruel behests; but she was my mother, 
and so I dared not speak, even to you. My fear 
—my hatred of her—how could I tell you of 
that ? Would you have understood it? Oh, 
what have you rendered to me, Mr. Vivian, for 
all the evil brought by my kindred upon you and 
yours ? Good—nothing but good !” 

Old Sal Bagley staggered suddenly to her feet, 
and dashed the wild gray hair from her eyes. 

“It’s God’s truth!’ she panted. ‘Why 
shouldn’t you know it now ? The child was given 
to me at her birth. I was instructed to rear her 
in the ways of the Blackbirds—I did it. Joe is 
dead down there at the mills. He was told to 
kill Jael, because she betrayed the Blackbirds. 
Her own mother told him. What did she care 
for the child that she made me bring up as a 
common thief ? She has no more heart than a 
stone. May the blood of this girl be on her head 
to-day !” 

Hazel was leaning silently against the wall. 
She thought of the woman of birth and breeding 
mentioned in her mother’s story, ‘“‘who had left 
everything that makes life precious to follow the 
fortunes of the bold, bad Langstroth.” A dozen 
questions leaped eagerly to her lips, but the pres- 
ence of death held them back. She dared not 
speak. Jael clung closer to the young preacher’s 
hand. The girl had told one secret—there was 
another which would go unrevealed with her to 
the grave. How she, Langstroth’s unhappy 
daughter, had loved this man to whom she 
turned in dying, no one would ever know. 

“Tt is coming,” she whispered, ‘‘ but I am not 
afraid. ‘Once for All’—sing it, as you used to 
in the preaching-field by the river.” 

He understood. He knelt by her bed. In 
spite of all the agony that racked and maddened 
him, his rich tenor voice swelled out, grand and 
clear, without a hint of weakness : 


‘* Once for all, O brother, believe it; 
Once for all, O sinner. receive it ; 
Cling to the cross, the burden will fall; 
Christ hath redeemed us, once for all!” 


She tried to join in the last lines. The effort 
was vain, but she nodded and pressed his hand. 
Jael made her sacrifice willingly. Life had 
brought her little save evil—she was not sorry 
to leave it. With superhuman strength, Vivian 
spoke to her words of hope and comfort—words 
of solemn joy: 

‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord. He that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never die.” 
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The first arrow of sunshine, creeping over the 
Wolfsden knoll, slipped down into the hollow of 
Heroncroft, and through the window of the oak 
library. Like a blessing, it fell on Jael’s pillow. 
With one quick, flashing smile, the girl looked 
up into the faces of her watchers; then closed 
her dark eyes, and was gone. 

As Heron and the physician bent to raise Viv- 
ian from the bedside, they found that he had 


fainted from excess of bodily suffering. For a 
moment they thought he, too, was dead. 
* * * * * * 


Old Sal Bagley arose from the floor at Jael’s 
feet, and, unperceived by the others, scuttled out 


of the room, and went flying away, like a wild 
creature, across the Heroncroft garden. The old 
woman had no mind to await cross-examination 
from those who had listened to Jael’s dying 
words. When Francis Heron turned to look for 
his ill-favored visitor, she was nowhere to be 
found. 

He mounted a horse, and galloped to the town. 
Half an hour later, an officer of the law was has- 
tening to the Bagley shanty, at the Nest, and in 
his pocket be carried a warrant for the arrest of 
Maisie Dee, alias Mrs. Steele, charged with com- 
plicity in the murder of hcr daughter, Jael Lang- 
stroth. 
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So, after a dolorous night, ‘the sad morning 
came. Down by the river the mills were smok- 
ing in hot and lurid ruin. Somewhere under 
that mass of débris lay the charred bones of Joe 
Bagley, and with them the key to the Wolfsden 
attic, which Colonel Rivers had intrusted to the 
Blackbird. Up at Heroncroft, where Bagley’s 
victim had just breathed her last, there was sor- 
row, both for the dead and the living. Noon 
brought to the house a famous surgeon who had 
been summoned from a distance to examine Gra- 
ham Vivian’s injuries. Hazel, in an agony of 
dread, unable longer to breathe indoors, went 
down to the garden to await the great man’s 


There Francis Heron found her when 
that verdict had been spoken—the sentence of 
fate pronounced. She was white with weary 


verdict. 


watching ; dark shadows rimmed her lovely eyes ; 
she looked like a flower smitten by sudden storm. 

«‘Tell me the truth!” she cried. ‘I can bear 
everything but suspense.” 

He shuddered back from her a step. 

“Great God! how can I deal you such a 
blow ?” 

‘Speak !” she implored. ‘‘ Hide nothing from 
me—I am stronger than you think.” 

‘Graham is blind—he will never see again— 
his sight is destroyed forever !” 
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With a heart-breaking cry she rushed past him, 
away to the house, and on to the room where the 
young preacher lay, in a darkness that was never 
more to be broken. She cast herself down at his 
side—twined her white arms around him. 

“Oh, my darling—my poor darling!” she 
sobbed, again and again. 

He passed his hand caressingly over her rich 
hair. Francis Heron, following after his wife, 
paused just inside the door. 

“You must not fret at my misfortune, Hazel 
he heard Vivian say ; ‘‘even though blind, God 
will find something for me to do.” 

“Oh, Graham! It breaks my heart to think 
of all your hopes and ambitions struck from you 
at one blow.” ; 

His composure remained unshaken. 

«‘T shall not be left hopeless,” he answered, 
cheerfully. ‘<I know in whom I trust. Be glad, 
dear child, that Iam able to bear it all withon 
complaint.” ; 

She laid her white cheek against his. 

“‘T will never leave you, Graham,” she said. 
“«T will take care of you always—henceforth my 
place shall be at your side.” 

He pressed her fair young head in his arms. 
For him there was no longer a future of noble 
endeavor in far foreign fields—all his high hopes 
had, indeed, been extinguished, suddenly, cruelly. 

«« But see the recompense that God gives me 
already for my disappointments!” he said, 
brightly. ‘‘Heron—where is Heron ?” 

“‘ Here, old fellow,” answered Heron, advanc- 
ing to his side. ‘‘ Neither will Z ever leave you ! 
The love that I have borne for you in the past 
shall be doubled—trebled now.” 

In his great darkness, Graham reached—found 
his friend—drew him nearer; then groped for 
Hazel’s slim hand, laid it in Heron’s, and clasped 
both in mute beseeching! A pathetic smile 
dawned on his lips. 

“‘Havo you not both promised to stay with 
me 2” he said, significantly. 

Iazel’s face was hidden on her brother’s pillow. 
She did not move or speak. Francis Heron 
waited. Would she withdraw the little hand ? 
No. Like a lily, it lay in his own. He clasped 
it desperately—yea, as if for life ! 

“‘Shall we then be friends, Hazel ?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

With wet sweet eyes she looked up from Gra- 
ham’s pillow. 

“You told me that you would have none of 
my friendship,” she sighed. ‘‘ You know we-can 
never be friends.” 

«Lovers, then !” he urged. 

She did not answer. He bent, and looked in 
her face. 

“Does the image of Sir Griffin Hopewood 
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stand between us, Hazel ? Do you—can you still 
think of that man with regret ?” 

The blood flew to her temples. 

*“*No—a thousand times, No!” she replied, 
with fine scorn. ‘‘I am not so poor a creature as 
you imagine. Sir Griffin is nothing to me now— 
nothing !” 

“Thank God that I hear you say it! And I— 
oh, Hazel, does my presence still sicken you—sill 
you—as it did a few weeks ago ?” 

She hung her head. 

“T am sorry for those words. They were not 
quite true, even then; and now—now I would 
like to forget them altogether !” 

“Then,” said Francis Heron, boldly, passion- 
ately, ‘who shall sunder these two hands that 
Graham Vivian has twice joined ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WON OR LOST? 

THE evening was well advanced when Colonel 
Rivers, his ward and Miss Carbury arrived at a 
retired hotel in a West End street—a very re- 
spectable, but not in the least fashionable, place, 
where the party was to remain, safely sheltered 
from the eyes of the curious, till after the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The agitation of the day had been excessive : 
before the flight from Wolfsden was fairly accom- 
plished, Sergia began to feel a violent reaction. 
The next morning Miss Carbury was not sur- 
prised to discover that her charge was unable to 
arise and dress for her bridal. 

‘‘T was sure,” said the old woman to Pitt Riv- 
ers, ‘that so much excitement would provoke a 
relapse. Sergia must be kept very quiet for the 
next few hours. You can see for yourself that 
there can be no marriage to-day.” 

He was unable to hide his disappointment and 
impatience. 

“You will drive me mad, Miss Carbury,” he 
cried. ‘‘Sick or well, Sergia must consent to 
the ceremony.” 

For once, Miss Carbury bristled at her beloved 
colonel. 

‘“Do you want to kill the poor child ?” she 
said. ‘If so, J cannot aid you in the matter ; 
on the contrary, I decline to have any further 
part in it.” 

The colonel controlled himself well. 

«“What °” he said, good-naturedly. ‘ Will you 
desert me when I need you most, Miss Carbury ? 
I cannot believe that. Let Sergia herself decide 
what shall be done. She is more precious to me 
than my heart’s blood. And would I harm her ? 
Ah, impossible !” 

Promptly appeased, Miss Carbury carried the 
vexing question to Sergia, and begged to know if 
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her charge would marry the colonel immediately, 
or wait until she could lift her fair, exhausted 
head from the pillow. 

Miss Pole shuddered—shrank a little. 

“‘Teave me in peace for a few hours, dear 
Miss Carbury,” she implored, “and then I will 
be ready.” 

Inwardly fuming, but outwardly serene, Pitt 
Rivers consented to a brief delay. He was too 
cautious to arouse Miss Carbury’s opposition 
again. He kept in the shelter of the hotel, and 
ventured forth only for the marriage-license, and 
then he was careful to conceal himself in a close 
carriage. The tedious time of waiting he passed 
by the couch of his heart’s idol, sustaining, cheer- 
ing, diverting her, in his own irresistible way. 
After the first annoyance was over, he seemed to 
find a curious excitement in the situation. There 
are men whose spirits rise in the presence of dan- 
ger. Pitt Rivers was one of these. For the eight 
and forty hours in which Sergia Pole kept him 
on the rack, he fairly sparkled with buoyancy 
and animation. How could the two women guess 
the thoughts hidden under that gay, bright ex- 
terior ? 


On the evening of the second day, it became- 


apparent that Miss Pole’s condition was rapidly 
improving. The colonel sat by her sofa in a 
private parlor of the house, held her white hand, 
watched the city lights flash forth along the street 
outside, and heard the multitudinous voices of 
day die away in twilight quiet. 

“You have many friends in this Puritan town, 
Sergia,” he said, with a mischievous laugh ; “< it 
amuses me to think how near I have brought 
you to their vicinity. My motto is—‘ Be bolde, 
be bolde, and everywhere be bolde.’? I have 
stolen you, as I might a valuable diamond, or 
a package of Government bonds, and, like a dar- 
ing thief, secreted you under the very nose of 
the people, who, socially speaking, claim you for 
their own.” 

Sergia, still passive in the hands of this her 
guardian and lover, still indifferent, as it seemed, 
to the future, shook her blonde head. 

‘Are you not unfortunate in your choice of 
words, guardy ? I do not like to be classed with 
diamonds and Government bonds, and you are 
not a thief.” 

His dark eyes sparkled. 

“My dear child,” in a bantering tone, ‘‘I have 
heard of thieves who were really men of taste 
and breeding—who could pass muster in the best 
society at home or abroad, and inspire a vast deal 
of tender passion in elegant, high-bred women.” 

**Oh, dreadful !” 

“*Not atall. Is not that kind a vast improve- 
ment upon the ruffianly Bill Sykes type ?” 

She smiled. 
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‘Society would consider it far more danger- 
ous.” 

‘« My dear child, to carry refinement and good 
taste into crime—to cover the repulsive with a 
mask of elegance and courtesy—that is true 
genius! Admit now that you would more will- 
ingly attempt the reformation of a gentleman 
than of a boor.” 

She made a gesture expressive of distaste. 

“Don’t, guardy ! I should be far more likely 
to fly from a thief of any sort than to undertake 
his reformation.” 

“But suppose you had learned to love him ?” 

‘*T could never, never love a bad man !” 

He bit his lip. 

“Let us talk of something more pleasant. 
Thank God! you are better to-night, my darling 
—to-morrow you will be well—to-morrow you 
must marry me! I can have no more delays,” 
his voice unconsciously assuming an authoritative 
tone. 

‘‘JT will marry you to-morrow, guardy,” 
swered Sergia, meekly. 

“A clergyman is engaged to appear in this 
room at nine o’clock. At three in the afternoon, 
an ocean steamer sails for Liverpool. We will 
go with her. Great Jove!” bursting into a 
sudden gay laugh, ‘“‘what thunder-bolts will be 
hurled at my head, when onr marriage and de- | 
parture become known! Well, let them rave— 
your fine friends, I mean. I shall make you so 
happy, Sergia, that you will forget them all in 
a sixmonth.” 

Her fair face put on a very grave look. 

“‘T am not quite sure that I can ever be happy 
again, guardy,” she answered, sadly; ‘‘ perhaps— _ 
yes, it is very probable that you may always find 
me a great trouble. Would it not be better for 
you to send me to my friends—to leave me now, 
before it is too late ?” 

He folded her wildly in his arms. 

“Ask anything but that, Sergia! If I knew 
you would drag me to perdition, I would not 
relinquish so much as a hair of your beautiful 
head. All my life I have had a passion for 
playing at dangerous games. My faith in my 
own lucky star is unlimited. You are mine now, 
Sergia, and you cannot turn back, or escape 
from my loving arms.” 

Some shrill-voiced newsboy, on the pavement 
outside, suddenly began to cry his evening pa- 
pers. 

“Full particulars of the fire and loss of life at 
Tleron’s——” 

With a smothered exclamation, the colonel 
leaped to his feet, ran to the open window, and 
closed it hurriedly, noisily. 

“‘ What was that gamin crying >” said Miss Car- 
bury. 
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“Some political news,” answered Rivers. “ Af- 
ter the repose of Wolfsden, city sounds confuse 
me. Let Sergia go to rest at once, Miss Carbury. 
She must have strength for to-morrow. Remem- 
ber, at nine sharp the clergyman will be here.” 

Miss Carbury rang for the maid-servant who 
waited on the two ladies ; and the colonel took 
leave of his betrothed, and lighting a cigar, went 
out for an evening walk. 

The stars were twinkling far and bright over 
the city roofs. It was a quiet locality. Pitt Riv- 
ers met few pedestrians—none that gave him any 
uneasiness.- Through several streets he sauntered, 
puffing thoughtfully at the soothing weed, and at 
last came out upon a bridge, where lights were 
shining, and under which the black, rippling 
Charles was slipping seaward. 

Hardly had he reached the spot, when a man, 
who had been leaning against the railing in an 
attitude of waiting, advanced briskly, and put a 
hand on the colonel’s arm. 

““My dear Dr.- Bird,” said Rivers, lightly, 
“have I kept you long ?” 

“Ten minutes,” grumbled the other, who was 
stout, smooth-shaven, and dressed with care and 
elegance. ‘‘Good God! man, are you mad, to 
stay on here like this? I could not go myself 
till I had exchanged a last word with you. Cut 
loose from that girl, and be off now—this very 
hour! There are many ways of egress from the 
place—railways, waterways. Choose one and go— 
go so fast that you will not leave even a shaduw 
behind you !” 

Rivers laughed. 

**Let us hope that you overrate the danger !” 

He that was called Dr. Bird made an impatient 
gesture. 

“Tt is simply impossible to do that! You 
know all that has happened at Black River in the 
last few hours—you know that a great hue and 
cry has risen about the Bullion Bank robbery— 
you know that you are wanted to answer to the 


charge of abstracting Mrs. Van Wert’s jewels © 


from their settings, and substituting false stones, 
at the very time the little widow was a guest in 
your house. You are tempting Fate too far, 
Geordie. I say to you again—be off!” 

Rivers leaned against the railing of the bridge. 
His face looked like a death-mask. 

“‘T cannot,” he answered, gloomily. <I laugh 
at all things that menace me. My love for that 
girl overrules fear. I will not give her up—I will 
not leave her! A few hours more, and she will 
be mine forever. She might have been mine al- 
ready, but for a cursed stroke of luck that has 
kept her ill for the last eight and forty hours, 
at the hotel over yonder !” 

The other regarded him with wrath—derision. 

“That you, of all men, should suffer yourself 
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to be entrapped by a handsome face—it is incred- 
ible! ‘Whom the gods design to kill, they first 
make mad.’ I find something strange, sinister, 
incomprehensible in your weakness. You should 
never have come back to America, Geordie—even 
for a clever man the risk was tremendous. But 
for old Pole’s daughter you would not have taken 
it. You thought the sick nabob brought you 
wonderful fortune—by Heaven! it looks as if 
the ward he left you was destined to bring you 
to utter destruction.” 

Rivers nodded. 

“Tt is true,” he said, huskily, ‘‘I would 
never have returned to America but for Sergia. 
I knew that she was beautiful, young, rich—I 
could not resist the temptation to take possession 
of her. Years of uninterrupted good fortune made 
me reckless. And now I love her to distraction— 
to see her was to love her, Bird—don’t frown. 
Nothing risked, nothing won. Her money will 
support me in ease the rest of my life. I will 
retire on my laurels, and leave you in com- 
mand of the forces. My marriage-license is in 
my pocket, the clergyman will be at the hotel 
early in the morning. After my marriage with 
Miss Pole, I will take no further chances.” 

“Dr. Bird” shrugged his shoulders. *‘ For 
years you have been our leader,” he answered, 
‘and hitherto we have found you as sagacious as 
you were daring. It is not for me, your second 
in authority, to attempt to change your plans; 
but I shall seek my own safety at once—by mid- 
night I mean to be far away. Let us say good-by 
here.” 

They shook hands. Reflected lights looked 
up from the river, a car rattled over the bridge, 
a boat glided under it. 

“‘Good-by,” said Pitt Rivers. “‘ When shall we 
meet again ?” 

‘““Not on this side of the grave, I fancy!” 
replied the other. That was all. Pitt Rivers 
turned and went back to the West End hotel. 

Perhaps his conversation with Dr. Bird had 
shaken his nerves somewhat. Cautiously he 
wended his way from street to street, starting 
at every sound, shrinking even from the shadows 
on the pavements. It was as if his high courage 
had suddenly grown weak, before the possibilities 
of evil presented to him by his confederate. The 
echoes of his own footsteps frightened him, yet 
such was his love for Sergia Pole, that even then 
his mind absolutely refused to entertain a thought 
of flight. He put his hand to his breast and felt 
a paper there—his marriage-license. To-morrow 
she would be his own—everything must be trusted 
to that blissful to-morrow. Fortune had often 
been kind—she had carried him safely through 
many dangers. And now a supreme crisis was- 
at hand, the culmination of all his successes— 
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would she not show him favor yet once more ? 
The man had grown so confident in his own 
resources that he could no longer believe in a 
reverse. 

The hotel stood facing a small, insignificant 
square. As Rivers approached it from one of the 
narrow side streets that abound in the locality, 
he espied a man standing in the shadow of the 
porch, gazing quietly up and down, and pulling at 
w cigar which had gone out. On the opposite side 
of the square, in the shelter of a wall, another fig- 
ure, in about the same attitude, was plainly visible. 
The pair looked like sentinals on the watch. 
Rivers stopped short. His bold heart gave a 
great bound. For what were the men waiting? 
A flaming sword seemed suddenly thrust betwixt 
himself and that entrance. How could he now 
reach the fair woman for whom he had dared so 
much ? The dogs had tracked the fox to his 
covert at last. He knew his peril. Not an 
instant was to be lost. Like lightning he darted 
back a few steps, and turning into the darkness 
of a friendly archway, disappeared noiacleesly. 

* = * * * * 

Bad dreams haunted Miss Carbury that night. 
She arose early, and hurried to Sergia’s chamber, 
which adjoined her own. The girl was already 
awake. 

‘‘T have come to dress you for your bridal, my 
dear,” said the old woman. 

Sergia grew pale. 

‘«So soon ?? she murmured. ‘I suppose it is 
useless to ask the colonel for another respite ?” 

‘Quite useless, since he can plainly see that 
you are better.” 

‘Help me, then, to arise.” 

Miss Carbury gave the desired assistance. It 
was a cloudless morning. The sunshine danced 
merrily in the little square ; the world was full of 
life and light. 

. “A good omen, my dear,” said Miss Carbury. 
‘* Happy is the bride that the sun shines on.” 

A servant brought up breakfast. To the sur- 
prise of the ladies, Rivers did not join them. 
Sergia was very pale and distrait. After the 
meal, Miss Carbury helped her to don the plain 
traveling-dress which she was to wear as a bride. 
Thus soberly attired, she waited for her bride- 
groom. 

He was late. Miss Carbury’s surprise soon be- 
came impatience. She rang for the maid-servant, 
and bade her ask Colonel Rivers to come at once 
to the parlor. The girl returned shortly, with 
word that the colonel was not in the hotel—had 
not been there since the previous evening. 

‘© And oh, dear! ma'am,” she said, with a 
frightened look, “ officers have been watching 
the honse all night—they are watching it still— 
they want the man who robbed the Bullion Bank, 
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but he isn’t found yet. There must be some mis- 
tuke—I’m sure there’s a mistake, ma’am ”— look- 
ing at Miss Carbury in helpless dismay. 

The old woman was too amazed at Rivers’s 
non-appearance to notice the maid. 

“* How strange !” she said to Sergia. ‘ What 
can it mean ? He charged me again and again 
to be ready for the ceremony by nine o’clock.” 

Sergia’s fair face kept its listless, unmoved 
look. 

“‘He has been called away unexpectedly,” she 
said, with passive indifference ; ‘‘ he will return 
in good time.” 

Miss Carbury, less self-possessed, watched the 
door and the clock—listened, moved up and down 
restlessly. The clergyman arrived, and was ush- 
ered into an adjoining room to await the appear- 
ance of the bridegroom. The hour for the cere- 
mony struck. Then Miss Carbury heard a mas- 
culine step in the corridor. 

“At last!” she cried. 

The door opened. A cry of surprise and joy. 
broke from Sergia. She flew to meet the new- 
comer. 

“Oh, cousin !” Miss Carbury heard her say, 
and lo! on the threshold, looking in upon the 
two ladies, with a stern, yet pitying expression of 
countenance, stood —not Colonel Rivera, but 
Francis Heron. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE WOLF’S DEN. 


A BASKET-PHAETON, drawn by a fat pony, stop- 
ped at the door of Heroncroft, and Gwen Talcott, 
the driver, sprang out of the vehicle, rushed into 
the hall, and met Heron’s wife descending the 
stair. 

“My dear Hazel,” she cried, ‘‘I have come to 
take you to see the ruin of the mills. I heard 
that Heron had gone to town, to search for 
Sergia Pole; and that Mr. Vivian was surrounded 
by nurses and physiciuns. So, as neither need 
you for the next hour, pray come with me for a 
You look crushed, overwhelmed— 
you will perish, self-immolated, if some one does 
not drag you forth for a breath of fresh air.” 

Hazel, chief nurse in Graham’s chamber, shook 
her head sadly ; but Gwen was firm. She com- 
manded a servant to fetch Mrs. Heron’s wraps, 
and Hazel, in spite of herself, was hurried into 
the phaeton, and the fat pony trotted off with the 
two into the mellow splendor of the September 
afternoon. 

“‘Tt seems,” said Gwen Talcott, ‘that every 
nook and corner of Black River has been thor- 
oughly searched, but Mrs. Steele cannot be found. 
That monstrous woman is the sensation of the 
day! All Joe Bagley’s accomplices have been 
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arrested at the Nest, and paw says the Blackbird 
yang is now broken up forever.” 

‘* Heaven grant it!’ answered Hazel, fervently. 

They rolled along the river-road, talking of the 
events of the last few days. A charred heap of 
débris alone marked the site of the mills. The 
idle river was moving sluggishly through the 
afternoon light: a maple on its banks stood up 
like a scarlet torch in the sun. At the Nest, no 
living thing seemed astir. All turbulency was 
hushed in its dirty lanes. The burning of the 
mills, and Joe Bagley’s tragic death, had thrown 
some spell on the spot. The iron hand of the 
Law, which, in one way or another, the Nest had 
long defied, was resting upon it, at last, in stern 
remembrance. 

The phaeton drew near to the preaching-field. 

“‘Look !” said Gwen Talcott. ‘‘ Who is that 
party yonder ?” 

Along the high-road » woman was approaching 
from the opposite direction. She wore a faded 
shawl, a cotton gown, a veil tied over her straw 
bonnet, and was evidently one of Heron’s poor 
mill-people. As if to escape observation, she 
turned abruptly into the field, and with quickened 
pace skulked away into the shadow of its dwarf 
pines. Gwen brought her pony to a halt. 

‘© Halloo, there !”’ she called. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
of us, my good woman.” 

But the solitary traveler did not pause or 
answer. Gwen’s curiosity began to increase. 

«Stop a moment!” she shouted. ‘Are you 
both blind and deaf? I want to speak to you.” 

Unhearing, unheeding, the woman pushed 
rapidly across the preaching-field, and cleared 
the stone wall with a leap that spread’ her old 
shawl on the wind like a flag of distress, and re- 
vealed two coarse shoes, and two extremely thick 
ankles. Then plunging into the wood, which 
gloomed betwixt the Nest and Heroncroft, she 
instantly vanished. 

“‘Dear me!” said Gwen Talcott, “the poor 
creature is as deaf as a post! Perhaps it is a 
female Blackbird. She takes to the woods as if 
something was in hot pursuit.” 

“‘Like myself, Gwen, you grow nervous and 
imaginative in these trying days,” Hazel an- 
swered. ‘‘ The sight of astrange woman crossing 
a field need not alarm us. Now that the Law is 
at work in the place, the Blackbirds’ name has 
lost its terror.” 

«‘ That, fortunately, is quite correct,” answered 
Gwen; and she turned her pony’s head, and 
started homeward. On the road, Heron’s dog- 
cart met them, with Heron himself seated therein. 
He descended quickly, and came to the side of 
the phaeton. 

“‘Sergia is safe,” were his first words. ‘I 
found her without difficulty, for the police were 
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already on the track of Pitt Rivers. They di- 
rected me to the house where he was hiding his 
ward, and where their marriage was to have been 
solemnized to-day. Miss Oarbury deserves to be 
put in a lunatic asylum for the part she has 
played in this outrageous business.” 

““But where is Sergia now?’ cried Hazel. 
‘‘Snrely you have brought her to Heroncroft ?” 

‘‘No—she would not come. She is utterly 
overwhelmed. At her own request, I carried her 
to the residence of a family friend in town, and 
left her there with Miss Carbury.” 

‘“*And Colonel Rivers ?” said Gwen Talcott. 

A curious look appeared on Heron’s face. 

“You must prepare yourselves for a great 
shock,” he said. ‘‘In our friend Rivers, the 
police think they have discovéred the real leader 
of the Blackbirds. All the petty thefts at Wolts- 
den were perpetrated expressly to throw dust in 
the eyes of his neighbors, and direct suspicion 
from himself. More yet, it is said that he is the 
man who robbed the Bullion Bank—you remem- 
ber the story he told about business with his friend 
Dr. Bird, an archeologist who had unearthed dead 
Pharaohs at Thebes? Bird is simply a profes- 
sional burglar, like himself—the two operated to- 
gether—they also stole Mrs. Van Wert’s dia- 
monds.” 

“Oh !” cried Gwen Talcott, gasping for breath, 
‘that man whom all the ladies admired without 
stint or measure! What a loss to good society ! 
Don’t tell us that he has escaped !” 

“Yes. In some way he got wind of his dan- 
ger last night, and has not been seen since. 
Doubtless, he is out of harm’s reach, by this 
time.” 

Then he told of the manner in which Sergia 
had been kept from all communication with her 
friends; and how circumstances had combined 
to place her completely in the hands of her guard- 
ian, Rivers. 

“You must go to her by and by, Hazel,” he 
said, with his adoring eyes on the fair face of his 
wife. “‘She has had a narrow escape from an 
awful fate, and we must forgive all her blunders 
and follies.” 

«Yes, yes,” assented Hazel. ‘‘ Oh, poor Ser- 
gia!’ and tears of pity and sympathy welled up 
in her big eyes. 

“Whither has Rivers fled, I wonder ?” said 
Gwen Talcott. ‘ Mark my words—he will man- 
age to outwit his enemies. He is very clever— 
wicked people usually are. Go on to Heroncroft, 
Francis, and Hazel and I will follow you.” 

Heron went back to his dog-cart, and drove 
away in the direction of home. The fat pony 
trotted after, but at a slower pace, and the dog- 
cart was soon out of sight. Both girls, aghast at 
the news which Heron had bronght, talked in 
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hushed voices. As they neared Wolfsden, Hazel 
said : 

«« Put me down at the gate, and I will go home 
through the garden—it is really the nearer way.” 

** Are you not afraid ?” answered Gwen. “‘ You 
may see Joe Bagley’s ghost in the shrubbery, re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon.” 

“‘He can never be as dangerous in the spirit 
as he was in the flesh,” said Hazel; and she 
sprang out of the phaeton, and nodding good-by 
to her friend, pushed back the heavy gate, and 
went up the chestnut walk, toward the closed 
house. 

Rusty burs lay thick under her feet, the brown 
nuts were breaking from their mailed shells. Long 
red shadows of sunset rested upon everything. The 
place was very lonely, and crowded with memories 
of Jgel, the heroine, the martyr. In the hearts 
of Hazel and her blind brother the name of the 
girl was now enshrined, sacred, imperishable. 
Till the end of life they would hold her in grate- 
ful and tender remembrance. 

As she was about to turn into the shrubbery, 
Hazel stopped, and looked up at the old mansion. 

To her surprise she discovered that a shutter 
of Colonel Rivers’s library was open, the window 
lifted, and the curtain thrust aside. Had any 


person ventured to enter the house? She re-_ 


membered the strange, ghostly cry which she had 
heard on her last visit to the spot. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Hazel mounted the terrace, 
and looked into the room. 

In the gathering twilight she could discern 
nothing but the outlines of book-shelves, cabinets, 
and other familjar appointments. Yet she felt 
that more was there—something which lived and 
breathed. With sudden daring, she raised the 
sash still higher, and sprang into the library. 

In the darkest corner of the room a sofa stood. 
One glance sufficed to show Hazel that a human 
figure was stretched upon it—inert, breathing 
heavily, like one overcome with bodily fatigue. 
Softly Hazel approached the sleeper. The straw 
bonnet and veil had been tossed aside, but she 
instantly recognized the faded shawl, the cotton 
gown, torn and disordered, as if in hurried flight 
through bush and bramble, and the coarse shoes, 
whitened with the dust of travel. It was the 
woman whom she had seen an hour before scurry- 
ing across the preaching-field by the river. Hazel 
bent, and closely scanned the unconscious face. 

A woman ? Great Heaven. No! The brown 
Vandyke beard had disappeared—cheek and chin 
were smoothly shaven, but neither this change, 
nor the feminine disguise, could conceal the 
truth from her. The wolf had returned to hisden ! 
Pitt Rivers lay before her—a hunted fugitive, 
come back to the refuge of his former home. 

In mingled terror and fascination, Hazel stood, 
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staring down at the sleeper. Why had he been 
her enemy ?—why connived with Mrs. Steele to 
destroy her? What motive lay at the bottom of 
his carefully concealed enmity ? Muttering in his 
dreams, the disguised man moved his head sud- 
denly, restlessly to one side. Then, for the first 
time, Heron’s wife saw a big red spot upon the 
lower jaw—an ugly crimson birth-mark, which the 
full beard had before hidden. Like the brand of 
Cain, it caught and held her gaze. Where had 
she seen that evil mark before ?—Where? At 
last, she remembered! An irrepressible cry es- 
caped her lips. The sound awoke the sleeper. 
He leaped to his feet. 

‘© You are George Langstroth !” she cried, “the 
man who killed my mother, long years ago, at 
Lake Cottage !” 

There they stood, face to face, in that lonely 
twilight room—Constance Ferrers’s daughter, and 
Constance Ferrers’s murderer! On the face of 
the latter appeared a look not good to see. 
Pitt Rivers, the gentleman, was gone with the 
Vandyke beard and broadcloth coat ; and George 
Langstroth, thief and assassin, glared at Hazel, 
with his true nature revealed in his wicked, men- 
acing eyes. 

‘“‘You have a good memory, Mrs. Heron,” he 
sneered; ‘‘ but were you not a little unwise to fol- 
low me here? You and I are alone in a deserted 
house. If you cry for help, there is no one to 
hear you.” 

He caught her in a mighty grasp. The cold 
muzzle of a pistol pressed her temple. 

‘What is to hinder me from sending you to 
join your mother ?” he hissed. ‘‘To your pres- 
ence at Wolfsden I owe all my misfortunes. 
Cursed be the day when you were brought under 
its roof !” 

She did not flinch or shriek, but, quick as light- 
ning, pushed up his arm, and the bullet whistled 
over her head, and lodged in the wall of the li- 
brary. At the same instant an approaching step 
sounded on the terrace, and Francis Heron sprang 
in at the open window. 

The shaven face, the woman’s garments, 
brought him to a sudden halt; but Hazel cried 
out, wildly: “‘ Pitt Rivers and George Langstroth 
are one and the same person!” Then, Heron 
comprehending the situation, tried to grapple 
with the disguised fugitive. 

«* Your game is up, Rivers!” he said. <“‘ Better 
yield gracefully.” 

The other hurled him off, and made nimbly 
for the door opening into the hall. 

“Let him laugh who wins !” he answered, and 
vanished straightway up the dark staircase. With 
convulsive energy, Hazel grasped the arm of her 
husband. 

“Quick !”. she cried, ‘‘ come. away—he is bent 
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Don’t—don’t follow him!” for 
Heron was striving to reach the stair. 
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dow. To pacify her, he stepped out upon the 
“‘There terrace. Still her white hands tugged at his arm 
is something wrong in this house—I know—I feel —she was colorless with some nameless fear. 
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that we are in deadly peril here. Oh, if you love 
me, come, come !” 


«« Farther—come farther away!” she gasped, 
‘*T cannot breathe here. Take me home. Oh, 
Wild with terror, she dragged him to the win- if you would not have me die, hurry—hurry !” 
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Unable to oppose her, he yielded in silence. 
They ran down the terrace like hares, He tried 
to take her in his arms, but she resisted, and drew 
him faster through the shrubbery. Not till they 
reached the boundary-gate did Hazel pause, even 
for breath. There she fell helplessly on the 
arm of her husband. ‘‘ What sent you to that 
house ?” she panted. 

“Gwen Talcott did not fetch you home,” he 
answered. ‘‘I grew anxious, and started across 
the Wolfsden grounds, to look for you. When I 
reached the chestnut walk I heard voices.” 

‘‘He would have killed me in a moment 
more |” 

‘‘The arch-scoundrel! Now we have reached 
the gate, you see. Go straight to Heroncroft, 
dearest, and let me turn back, and secure George 
Langstroth, and hold ‘him till the officers——” 

He never finished the sentence. A terrific ex- 
plosion reverberated suddenly across the garden— 
a noise like the crack of doom. The very skies 
seemed falling about their heads—underfoot the 
ground trembled, as though ready to yawn. 
Heron snatched his wife instinctively to his 
breast—she had hurried him from Wolfsden just 
in time to save both lives! What had occurred ? 
Some frightful thing, he well knew. His servants 
came running down through the Heroncroft gar- 


den. He gave Haze} to their care, and rushed 
back through the pines to Wolfeden. As he 
gained the garden he looked around. The old, 
dust-brown honse—where was it? Gone, like a 
structure of cards—blown, with everything in it, 
to a shapeless mass of ruin! 

Two men had just reached the entrance-gate. 
Francis Heron went forward to meet them. 

“You are looking for George Langstroth,” he 
said ; ‘‘ you have tracked him to this place; but 
you are too late—he has escaped you—come and 
see !” 


* * * * * * 


They would never know whether he had 
brought the terrible explosives to the house with 
him, or stored them there at some previous time. 
as a last resort, when the hour of exposure should 
come. Nor, till the secret was subsequently dis- 
closed by old Sal Bagley, did they guess that the 
notorious cracksman had not perished alone. 
Jael’s inhuman mother, his evil lelpmate, the 
partner of his guilt, was also his companion in 
death. He had ascended tothe Bluebeard cham- 
ber, under the roof—to that woman, confined 
there by himself, and unvisited since Bagley’s 
sudden demise, and—perhaps by mutual consent, 
since escape was now impossible for either—the 
twain had perished together. 


(To be continued.) 
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By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 


In the midnight of darkness and terror, 
When my soul would stand near to its God, 
With its back to a record of error 
And the highway of sin it has trod, 
There come to me shapes I would banish, 
The shapes of the deeds I have done, 
And I pray and I plead till they vanish— 
All vanish and leave me—save one. 


That one with a smile like the splendor 
Of the sun in the middle-day skies, 
That one with a spell that is tender, 
That one with a dream in her eyes, 
Cometh close. with her rare Southern beauty, 
Her languor, her indolent grace— 
And my soul turns its back on its duty 
To live in the light of her face. 


Once more in our love's sweet beginning 
I put away God and the world ; 
Once more in the joy of our sinning 
Are the hopes of eternity hurled. 
There is nothing my soul lacks or misses 
As I clasp the dream-shape to my breast. 
In the passion and pain of her kisses 
Life blooms to its richest and best. 


She touches my cheek, and I quiver— 
I tremble with exquisite pains. 

She sighs. Like an overcharged river 
My blood rushes on thro’ my veins. 
She smiles. And in mad tiger fashion— 

As a she-tiger fondles her own, 
I clasp her with fierceness and passion, 
And kiss her with shudder and groan. 


O ghost of dead sin unrelenting, 
Go back to the dust and the sod! 

Too dear and too sweet for repenting, 
Ye stand between me and my God. 

I have lost you—and great as my loss is, 
As bleak as my life is and cold, 

Would ye add to my woes and my crosses, 
P- harring me out of The Fold ? 


SKYLARKING ON AN AIR-BICYCLE. 


By W. P. Ponp. 


THE very name of this glorious country of ours 
has become synonymous, in other countries, with 
inventions ; for wherever the traveler may roam, 
in every country under the sun, the sight of Amer- 
ican notions will bring a more or less protracted 
spasm of homesickness, scientifically known as 
nostalgia. 

Curious as many of our products undoubtedly 
are, the most extraordinary one is that which 
brings the air-machine and balloon duwn to 
a state of agriculture, as typified by the famous 
balloon-farm in the Mohawk Valley, presided 
over by the most successful aeronaut of the day, 
Professor Carl Myers. 

Some time ago the professor invited me over 
to inspect his new invention, which he culls an 
Acrial Bicycle, and I took advantage of a spell 
of fine weather, and ran over to demonstrate the 
practicability of the new machine. The professor 
met me at the depot, and drove me to his house 
—which, by the way, is a magnificent structure 
standing in a private inclosure of about nine 
acres—and here I found myself upon a veritable 
balloon-farm. 

There were workshops for making them, from 
cementing the silk and weaving the net to the 
completed machine, and in the valley at the back 
of the house were several captive balloons in pro- 
cess of being tested by hydrogen gas, made on the 
premises. 

Finally I was shown the Aerial Bicycle. 

It was a curious-looking machine, consisting of 
the ‘fork ” of an ordinary bicycle, with pedals 
attached to the diverging lower ends. A seat was 
fixed at the back of the handles, and so far it 
looked like a ‘‘ bike” without backbone and 
wheels. Extending backward, horizontally, from 
the seat was a slender bamboo pole, about eight 
feet in length, and extending forward in front of 
the rider was a stout hollow metal tube. At the 
head of this were four rigid arms, two at the ex- 
treme end and two about four feet nearer the 
rider; on these hung’ a light but stoutly made 
sail-cloth, looking like a loosely hung table-cloth 
on a clothes-line. Above all this was the ‘ hydro- 
gen spindle,” a balloon filled with hydrogen gas 
which is gencrated from water, the balloon being 
the shape of a boat turned bottom uppermost. 
This is held aloft by two stout wires rising from 
the handles, and is guyed to the hollow tube in 
front and the bamboo behind by its netting, like 

a balloon is to the car. Such was the machine, 
weighing only fifteen pounds, and the principle 


of the motive power is that of a child’s balloon, 
which will not rise of itself, but diréctly it is 
blown under will soar away until beyond the 
power of the breath. 

The principle is applied in this way: Attached 
to the pedals is a chain-and-cogwheel arrange- 
ment, which, as the pedals move, turns the end 
of the hollow tube half round, making the hang- 
ing sail-cloth twist itsélf into a right or left hand 
helix, producing a backward current of air, like 
that felt upon thefront platform of a railway-car, 
and this striking the broad under surface of the 
balloon causes it immediately to rise, while the 
“grabbing ” action of the cloth resolving itself 
into the helix forces the whole forward. Thus 
a head-wind, that bugbear of aeronauts, becomes 
a factor of propulsion. As the balloon slants 
backward, the head-wind strikes under it and 
promotes a raising power, while the helix con- 
tinues to “ grab” the air backward, and so forces 
the machine ahead. 

No rudder is required ; it is steered, like a bi- 
cycle, by the centre of gravity, and follows the 
motion of the body. Ifthe rider leans backward. 
it ascends; if forward, it descends; if sideways. 
it turns right or left to the side toward which 
the body leans. 

As soon as I thoroughly understood this, I 
mounted, and the professor gave mé a start 
by taking hold of the pedals and throwing the 
machine upward. Grasping the handles firmly, 
I commenced pedaling with my feet, and to my 
delight felt the air come rushing backward, 
carrying my hat off, and forcing the machine 
ahead. <‘‘ Lean back! Lean back !” cried the 
warning voice below me, and this recalled me to 
the fact that I was leaning over the handles, and 
the machine, obeying my weight, was running 
toward the ground. Leaning back in my saddle, 
the machine made a curve like a boat riding over 
a wave, and soared upward, twenty, thirty feet 
from the ground. My slight nervousness van- 
ished at once, and I began to manipulate the ma- 
chine with as much ease as if it were a bicycle on wu 
road, turning to right and left, rising and falling 
with little greater effort than that required for an 
ordinary “bike.” I lost remembrance of the 
balloon above, and at once understood why it was 
called the Aerial Bicycle. 

Jumping on another machine, the professor 
joined me in the air. Higher and higher we rose, 
but at about fifty feet I called a halt. I was 
afraid of becoming dizzy. 
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Half a mile away ran the river, its fringing 
shores delicately traced as if carefully carved by a 
sharp tool in a skillful hand ; all around, except 
in the valley beneath, stretched the feathery trees, 


just bursting into bud; while through them_ 


wouns the narrow strip of white country road, 
losing and finding itself a dozen times as it curved 
and twisted round the boles and rocks, until it 
was lost to view. 

Gaining more confidence, higher and higher we 
soared, until I could see the two or three pleasure- 
boats on the river flitting to and fro, and a train 
running into the New York Central Depot. The 
engineer saw us, and tooted once, twice, thrice, 
as we slowly progressed over the tree-tops. Beyond 
was the thriving village of Frankfort, and still 
further away were the shops of the West Shore 
Railroad, the ceaseless clang of their hammers 
coming softened and mellowed to our ears. — 
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very near my mouth. I am not timid on land 
or water, but the air is a ¢erra incognita to me 
as yet. 

He ran his machine quickly alongside, and 
said: ‘It is only the nut at the bottom of the 
upright wire rod, and leaving the rod loose,’ it 
wabbles with the action of the balloon above. 
Keep coo] ; you cannot possibly fall. Keep moy- 
ing until I alight, and then you can come down 
to me.” 

He then guided his machine to the level, and 
jumped off, while I followed as well as I could, 
but of course not with the grace of the professor, 
who caught my pedal as I came within reach, and 
gently lowered the machine until my feet touched 
the ground, and I stood with the air-bicycle be- 
neath and above me. 

* Quickly screwing another nut in position, he 
said : ‘* Now try to start yourself, and complete 
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“‘Look down,” said my companion ; and obey- 
ing, I saw a sight I had never before seen—a for- 
est of trees from the sky—it looked like a vast 
carpet of brown and green, and had a kaleidoscopic 
effect of ever-changing figures or pattern, pro- 
duced by the waving arms, stirred by the light 
breeze, and the green grass covering the ground 
beneath. The trunks were foreshortened until 
they disappeared, and the branches seemed to 
wave just above the ground. 

We described a wide circuit, rising and falling 
at will, and finally returned to the entrance of the 
valley, which, as every one conversant with the 
locality knows, lies upon high ground above the 
village. 

Suddenly I heard a sharp snap, like that of a 
twig, and was startled to feel a slight jarring of 
the machine. 

«Something has broken !” I called to the pro- 
fessor, and, I must candidly own, with my heart 


your mastery of the machine. Hold the handles 
tightly, and jump with both feet, then catch the 
pedals quickly and lean back.” I did so, and 
rose without difficulty, finally descending at the 
house, having probably traveled two or three 
miles. : 

These machines are everything that the in- 
ventor claims for them, and will one day, in all 
probability, be placed upon the market for sale, 
when their cost will not exceed that of a first 
class road-machine, say $100. At present the 
professor will use them as a portion of his pro- 
gramme, and states his intention of still further 
perfecting the present system. As far as I can see, 
there is but little danger of accident, and nothing 
short of a tear in the balloon would cause a fall, 
which, in any case, from an ordinary height, 
would be gradual, and without injury. 

The boys of the immediate future have a great 
treat in store. ‘ 


A TRANSFUSION OF SOULS. 
By W. H. Comstock. 


Tue subtile bond which unites the soul with 
the body has furnished a theme for study and 
investigation to the wisest philosophers of all 
ages. Probably there has never been an intelli- 
gent mind without some curiosity and interest in 
this world-old mystery. It is not my purpose to 
attempt anything like an investigation of this sub- 
ject. But I propose to relate, in the simplest 
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‘WE SEATED OURSELVES BY THE TABLE FACING mace OTHER, 
AND CLASPED OUR RIGHT HANDS TOGETHER. 
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manner possible, a series of remarkable events, 
which have a direct bearing on the question, hop- 
ing that some one, for whom they do not possess 
the same tragic and personal interest that they 
do for me, may be able, perchance, to use them 
with advantage to the cause of knowledge. 

I first met Carl Vandermeer in my twenty-first 
year, when we both entered the Freshman Class 
in one of our leading American colleges. There 
may have been natural reasons for the intimacy 
which at once sprang up between us, though, in 
many respects, our lives had previously been as 
different as possible. He was the son of a large 
iron manufacturer—the heir to an immense fort- 
une—reared amid all the surroundings of wealth. 
I was the eldest son of a poor farmer, and had 
been accustomed, from my boyhood, to the dull, 
plodding routine of farm-life. 

Yet in some respects there were remarkable 
similarities between us. Physically, we resembled 
each other closely. We were both sturdy speci- 
mens of that young German-American manhood 
which is coming to be such an important factor 
in the American life of to-day. But the remark- 
able similarity of all our mental tastes and habits 
was what soon attracted us to each other in a 
friendship of the most intimate nature. We were 
both eager and enthusiastic students. We were 
both deeply interested in all studies of a psycho- 
logical or metaphysical nature. For us both 
stich subjects possessed the greatest possible at- 
tractions. We naturally found mutual help and 
inspiration in each other’s company. It thus 
came about that Carl prevailed upon me to leave 
my humble lodgings and share with him his beau- 
tifully furnished apartments, where we could pur- 
sue our favorite studies together. His manner 
toward me was the farthest possible from any- 
thing in the slightest degree patronizing, and we 
lived together in the closest intimacy which is 
possible to two natures possessed of the most re- 
markable congeniality of tastes. 

Thus we came to be associated in all our psy- 
chological inquiries. Carl’s liberality provided 
the needful accessories for our work. Our library 
contained the best the world has thought on these 
abstruse subjects. After easily mastering the 
regular work of our class, we would turn, with 
the keenest relish, to our favorite topics. 

We became thoroughly conversant with the 
metaphysical writings of Plato and the School- 
men. Our knowledge of the German language 
opened to us the transcendental writers of that 
nation. Kant, Leibnitz, Hegel and the other 
modern metaphysicians became our meat and 
our drink. 

Such studies naturally lead our attention to the 
interesting query concerning the connection of 
the soul with the body. What confines any par- 
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ticular soul to the body which it inhabits? If 
the soul is independent of any material existence, 
why may it not change its abode at will? These 
and a thousand similar questions occupied a large 
share of our thought and attention, and to their 
solution we brought the greatest enthusiasm ang 
perseverance. 

We found no little assistance in our researches in 
the sympathy of Professor Lester, one of the in- 
structors in the college. Himselfan ardent student 
of these vexed subjects, his riper scholarship and 
wider range of study well fitted him for a con- 
genial guide and companion. His library was al- 
ways at our disposal. In his study we were always 
welcome, and the two or three evenings each 
week which we spent at his home formed a most 
pleasing variety in our lives of close and absorbing 
study. This fact may have been due, in part, to 
the company of Ione Lester, the professor's daugh- 
ter, who, as she was destined to figure promi- 
nently in the events of our after-lives, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Reared in a house of 
culture, surrounded by the circumstances fitted to 
develop the best in heart and mind, she was, at 
this time, just entering the threshold of woman- 
hood. Under the wise guidance of her father, her 
education had not destroyed the charm of true 
womanliness, but had rather added to the purely 
feminine nature all the graces which culture can 
give. Nature had been generous to her also. 
With a form that might have been a model for 
Praxiteles, and a complexion of remarkable beauty, 
she possessed that vigor of mind and body which 
can come only from perfect health. 

.Excluded as our student-life was, for the most 
part, from the society of women, what wonder 
that she seemed like one vastly superior to others 
of the race—as something almost divine—to be re- 
garded half worshipfully, as people stand before 
the Sistine Madonna ? 

It was during our second year in college that 
we began a series of psychical experiments which 
was destined to bring upon us the most awful con- 
sequences. We started with the assumption that 
the soul—the individual ‘‘ego of consciousness ” 
—iay, by a strong effort of will, when assisted by 
a corresponding effort on the part of another soul, 
change its habitation from one body to another. 
We would sit facing each other, gazing intently 
into each other's eyes, and bring all the power of 
our wills to bear on producing this interchange 
of bodies between ourselves. For nearly a year 
we repeated this experiment at frequent intervals 
with no success. But so strong was our belief in 
the power of the will, that, far from being dis- 
couraged by our failures, we persisted in our 
attempts, with a stronger determination to suc- 
ceed. 

One day, in our study of chemistry, our atten- 
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tion was called to the peculiar effects of morphia 
upon the human system, and we resolved to add 
this factgr to our oft-repeated experiment. That 
evening we made a trial, each taking a very small 
quantity of the sleep-producing drug, with the 
same lack of success as before. Next evening we 
repeated the experiment, using a very little more 
of the morphine, and so continued, increasing 
the quantity at each trial, till a point was reached 
where the amount taken was almost enough to 
produce sleep. 

I shall never forget the night when our experi- 
ment, for the first time, gave warrant of success. 
It was our custom to make our trial late at night, 
when our other work had been laid aside and we 
were free from intrusion or disturbance. The 
previous evening we had both felt certain strange 
sensations while making our experiment, and a 
premonition seemed to be upon us of something 
unusual and almost dreadful. With great care 
Carl weighed out the two portions of morphine, 
increasing the dose of the previous evening by 
the smallest possible-amount. We swallowed the 
drug, seated ourselves by the table facing each 
other, clasped our right hands firmly together, 
and gazing steadily into each other’s eyes, brought 
all the power of our wills to bear upon making 
the change. We sat thus in silence for fifteen 
minutes. I was aware of the effects of the mor- 
phine, striving to master my consciousness, but 
struggled with all my might to keep the desired 
result in-mind. Finally, just as the last effort to 
retain consciousness was going on, I became aware, 
with a sudden start, of a wonderful phenomenon. 
I first noted that the lamp seemed to be on my 
left instead of my right side, as I sat holding my 
friend’s hand. Then I seemed to be looking at 
myself, as in a mirror. Then I realized, with an 
awful sense of strangeness, that I, or my soul, 
had passed from my own body to that of my 
friend, and that I was looking out, with his eyes, 
at my own body sitting opposite. The indescrib- 
able sensation lasted but a moment, and then I 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

The lamp was burning pale in the morning 
light when I awoke. We were both sitting as 
we had been when we began our experiment the 
night before. Everything seemed natural again. 
Presently Carl awoke also. As we realized the 
wonderful experience of the night, we looked at 
each other for a long time in stlence. Finally 
Carl said: ‘ Come, let’s go to breakfast.” 

The succeeding history of our experiment is 
soon told. We repeated it often, acquiring fa- 
cility as the horrible strangeness grew less, and 
we noted no ill effects following. By degrees we 
did away with the use of the morphine, produc- 
ing the same effect by mere will-power. At last, 
either one alone could bring about this inter- 
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change of bodies, under certain circumstances, 
by a simple act of will. All that was necessary 
was that the other should be unconscious of the 
effort at the time it was being made, or that he 
should not oppose it by a contrary act of will. 
If, then, our eyes met, for an instant, in a direct 
glance, either one alone could produce the ex- 
change instantaneously. The state would con- 
tinue till we saw fit to return to our own bodies 
by a similar act of will. 

This wonderful phenomenon must be left to 
the imagination to conceive. It cannot be de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say that a complete inter- 
change of bodies took place. The individual 
soul—the ‘‘ego”—found itself occupying the 
body of the other. I looked out from Carl’s 
eyes. My will directed the movements of CarPs 
body. I wore his clothes. I saw my own body, 
yet seeming strangely some one else, moving at 
the volition of my friend. Of course we gloried 
in our wonderful discovery. We had achieved 
what would place our names among the great 
philosophers of all time. But we saw the use- 
lessness of making known our discovery till we 
had devised a way to prove to an incredulous 
world that our claims were real, and not merely 
the ravings of disordered brains. Until we 
should be able to do this we determined to 
keep the whole matter a secret. 

But meanwhile a great change came over the 
‘spirit of our dreams.” That factor in human 
experience which haa changed so many ambitious 
plans had come into our lives. Gradually we 
began to realize that something had come be- 
tween us. The fact was, we were both madly in 
love with Ione Lester: Carl, hopefully—master- 
fully, as one who knew his power and was confi- 
dent of success. His was a strong, passionate 
nature, which brooked no failures and tolerated 
no rivals. He was the acknowledged suitor for 
her hand. His wealth and talents doubtless 
made his advances welcome to the father as to 
the daughter. All this I saw and realized, as 
lost souls look up to heaven. I could never love 
another woman. I could only look on at my 
friend's happiness, feeling that henceforth life 
for me was but a lingering misery. 

It was commencement day. There were the usu- 
al crowds of charitably disposed relations to listen 
to our eloquence. As usual, the reporters gave us 
a few kindly words of praise in their respective 
papers. We received from the venerable presi- 
dent the parchment rolls which we fondly imag- 
ined would open the gates of success to us in life. 
The last farewells were said, and all was over. 
It was late in the evening. Carl was gone for a 
parting call on the woman who was soon to be 
his bride. I sat in our room, with bowed head, 
full of sad forebodings. To-morrow I must leave 
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all the loved associations of school-life and return 
to the dull, weary life of the farm. My father 
was a helpless cripple, and the needs of younger 
brothers and sisters made it necessary for me to 
take upon me the*heavy burden of their support. 
But my keenest anguish came from the thought 
that the woman I loved better than life was soon 
to be the wife of another. As the full sense of 
my loss came over me, I groaned aloud. I heard 
Carl’s step at the door, Iraised my head. I saw 
a great change in his usual confident expression. 
He strode toward me. 


‘© Traitor! Villain!’ he hissed. ‘Is it for this 
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I passed out into the cool night-air as one in a 
dream. Gradually the truth dawned upon me. 
He had told his love to Ione Lester, and had been 
refused. For some reason he thought I was his 
rival. Could it be possible ? I staggered: against 
a tree fot support. The very thought was ray- 
ishing and maddening in its uncertainty. I must 
know at once—this very night. Hardly realizing 
how, I found myself before Professor Lester’s 
house. A fire was flickering in the grate in the 
library. As I mounted the steps I saw Ione sit- 
ting before it alone. Without ringing the bell I 
stepped into the room. The marks of recent 
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I have helped you all these years ?—to steal from 
me the heart of the only woman worth loving on 
earth ? This is the return you make for my friend- 
ship and kindness, is it ? Now, go!” he cried, 
shaking his fist in my face. ‘‘ But remember— 
I'll have my revenge, as sure as you and I live 
long enough !” 

I was stunned and shocked by his terrible 
wrath, but tried to expostulate. What did he 
mean ? What had I done? Would he not ex- 
plain ? But words were useless, 

“Leave the room !” he cried. ‘* Never let me 
see your traitor’s face again till the time comes 
for my revenge !” 


tears were on her face. She rose as I paused be- 
fore her. I saw her bosom heaving, and her eyes 
cast upon the floor. 

“‘Tone Lester,” I cried, ‘do you love me ?” 

Slowly she raised her eyes to mine. 

** Yes, I do,” she said, gently, as I threw my 
arms about her and held her close. 

* * * * * * 

For five years after leaving college my life was 
spent on the little farm where Iwas born. My 
father’s poverty and helpless condition threw 
upon me, the eldest son, the burden of caring for 
the little farm and supporting a large family of 
brothers and sisters. Poor crops and bad luck 
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made the prospect even more discouraging, and 
nothing but the approval of her whom I hoped 
some time to make my wife could have carried 
me through. But Ione Lester had been the in- 
spiration of my life, and our love had but grown 
the stronger for the weary years of waiting. 
Meanwhile Carl Vandermeer had prospered. 
By his father’s death he had inherited a large 
fortune, which wise investment and good business 
talents had increased. The tall chimneys of the 
Vandermeer Iron-works rose high amid the homes 
of his thousands of employés. Carl had also won 
distinction politically. Senator Vandermeer waa 


honored and courted as one of the most prom- 
‘inent young men in his party. Ilis social position 


" was equally secure. 


‘press lauded his many charities. 


A beautiful wife presided at 
the grand receptions given at his home. The 
Ilis future 
seemed bright with increasing prosperity and suc- 
cess. Though we lived scarce fifty miles apart, 
I had never seen him since our college-days. 

But at last my own prospects scemed to 
brighten. One by one the burdens which I had 
borne were lifted from me, and I could look for- 
ward to the consummation of my long-deferred 
hope—in calling Ione Lester my wife. At last 
our wedding-day dawned. We were to be married 
in the little church in her native town, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and start immediately 
on a tour in the Eastern States. The church was 
crowded with interested friends. At the close of 
the ceremony, as I passed down the aisle with my 
bride on my arm, I noticed a handsome, well- 
dressed man standing by the door. As I came 
opposite him he suddenly lifted his eyes to mine, 
and I recognized Carl Vandermeer. As his glance 
met mine I felt that strange sensation which al- 
ways accompanicd our interchange of bodies in 
our college-days, and I became conscious of the 
same wonderful phenomenon. I seemed to see 
myself passing out of the church with Ione Les- 
ter, while I remained where I had just seen Carl 
Vandermeer. Then the awful truth came over 
me that this was the revenge so long delayed. 
Carl Vandermeer, in my body, was the possessor 
of Ione Lester as his bride, while I stood among 
the audience in the body which he had just quit- 
ted. Gradually my stunned senses comprehended 
the agonizing situation. As the full realization 
of my awful loss and his cruel vengeance came 
over me I lost consciousness in a horror of great 
darkness. 

When my senses came struggling back I was 
lying on the bed in the best room of the nearest 
hotel. A liveried servant and two physicians 
were bending over me, while the landlord was 
bustling about with obsequious importance. I 
glanced in the mirror opposite the bed. There 
were reflected the handsome features of Carl 


-about at my own will. 
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Vandermeer. Yet it was my own self who looked 
out from those eres. I looked at the hands. 
They were surely not the toil-hardened hands I 
had always known. Yet they moved listlessly 
Then the memory of the 
events of the last hour returned. Then I thought 
over, in all its details, the inhuman crime of him 
who was once mv friend. I realized how helpless 
Iwas. There would be no use in attempting to 
explain what had happened. There was no pos- 
sibility of being believed. I would probably be 
confined or watched as a madman should I tell 
the truth. A sense of helpless despair came over 
me. I must let events take their course. My 
very agony seemed for the time to blunt my sen- 
sibilities. 

“‘ Well, Senator, how do you feel now ?” asked 
one of the doctors. ‘‘ Much better,” I replied, 
listlessly. The servant told me that arrange- 
ments were made for our return home on the 
late evening train. I assented mechanically to 
the plan. 

Gradually strength of body and mind came 
back. With them came the mad impulse to fol- 
low my enemy, accuse him of his awful crime, 
and claim my bride. But again a sober thought 
showed me the folly of such a course. 

While waiting for the carriage which was to 
take me to the station, I happened to place my 
hand in the inside pocket of the coat I wore, and 
found an old envelope addressed to Hon. Carl 
Vandermeer. On its back was written in pencil: 


“To Him wHo wiLt Occtry THIs Bopy To-nicuT: Five 
years ago I vowed to have my revenge on you. Did you 
think I had forgutten ? For the present I leave you mas- 
ter of two million dollars. But Ione Lester is my bride to- 
night, not yours. Iam satisfied.” 


During the short journey to the city I tried to 
collect my resources for the trying ordeals before 
me. The Vandermeer carriage was in waiting, 
and soon I was ushered into Carl’s magnificent 
home. A beautiful woman greeted me as her 
husband—called me ‘dear Carl,” and asked all 
about “your old friend’s wedding.” 

The strangeness of the situation can only be 
imagined. I cannot describe it. 

Next morning a servant handed me an early 
paper. I read an account of my marriage, con- 
cluding as follows: 


‘Prominent among those present was noticed the Hon. 
Carl Vandermeer, an old college-friend of the groom. Ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the room, Senator Van- 
dermeer was overcome by the heat and conveyed to his 
hotel. We are happy to state that he soon recovered, and 
was able to return to his home in this city on a late even- 
ing train.” 

Then I noticed an account of a railroad acci- 
dent of the preceding night. 1 started as I read: 
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«A bridegroom among the killed.” Then fol- 
lowed the usual details of the affair. In the list 
of killed I read my own name. My bride was 
stated to be uninjured. 

For a moment my senses recled at the thought 
of the swift judgment of Heaven on my old 
friend’s crime. Then my soul went out in a 
great longing for Ione, and a consuming desire 
to see her and comfort her with the assurance 
that her husband was alive—not dead. 

I called Mrs. Vandermeer and showed her the 
paper. Tler heart responded in ready sympathy 
for the young widow, and she seconded my pur- 
pose to ‘visit the scene of the accident without 
delay. 

I occupied the time of the journey in devising 
ways to prove to Ione that I was the man she 
loved and had married. I had told her, years 
before, of the curious experiment of our college- 
days. She would thus be somewhat prepared for 
the truth. I would show her the envelope with the 
message in Carl’s handwriting. I would recall a 
thousand incidents known only to her and to me. 

My impatience made the journey seem intoler- 


ably long. At last we reached the scene of the 
disaster. I found Ione at a hotel near by. She 
showed the signs of the most terrible grief. But 


I gaw that her strong physique and well-balanced 
mind did not suffer her to go down before her 
sorrow as a weaker nature would have done. She 
greeted me as an old friend of her husband. My 
heart seemed ready to burst with its consuming 
desire to clasp her to my breast. I took her 
hand and said: 
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Towanp the close of a cold January day in 1876 
two canvas-corered vehicles were to be seen rapidly 
approaching the military post of Fort Dodge, 
Kan., from the south, and whilst the tired mules 
were fording the Arkansas River the section of 
a light battery on the parade-ground belched 
forth the salute due to the lieutenant-general of 
the army. Before the thunder of the guns'had 
died away or the smoke lifted the new-comers 
pulled up at the commanding officer's quarters, 
and the distinguished arrivals, Generals Sheridan 
and Crook, and Messrs. Coolbaugh and Loomis, of 
Chicago, were soon within-doors, receiving a 
hearty frontier greeting and such cheer as the 
writer and Major E. B. Kirk, post quartermaster, . 
conld provide for the occasion. The lieutenant- 
general’s party had been taking an outing down 
at ‘“ Sheridan’s Roost,” in the Indian Territory, 
east of Camp Supply, and were now on their way 
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“Tone, I am going to tell you the strangest 
story that ever was told, but one which you should 
hear just now.” 

I will not attempt to describe our interview— 
an interview in which a soul, robbed of the body 
which it had occupied, sought, with all the power 
of a great love, to prove its identity. Suffice it 
to say that as I left her presence I was filled with 
hope and joy at seeing in her eyes the first strug- 
gling effort of belief, and hearing her assurance : 
“‘T believe what you say. Give me time to re- 
alize it.” 

I visited a barn near the scene of the accident, 
where lay the long row of dead. With a strange 
commingling of pity and satisfaction I gazed at 
the mangled corpse which was my own body but 
a day ago, and identified it by a hundred marks 
of startling familiarity. 

I will not attempt to describe the sad events of 
the next few days—the funeral, the grief of 
friends whom it would be useless to attempt to 
comfort by telling them the truth. 

In a little country church-yard the sod is green 
to-day on a grave which Ione and I often visit. 
My name is on the tombstone. 

Ione shares with Mrs. Vandermeer and myself 
our beautiful home. The two women love cach 
other as women seldom do. My soul is married 
to one of them—my body, to the other. They 
both know and believe this strange story. No 
one else does. To the world Iam Senator Van- 
dermeer. I try to perform his important part in 
life. Carl has had his punishment. I am having 
mine 
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home, full of pleasant memories of a successful 
turkey-hunt, and laden with the rich spoil of rifle 
and gun. 

Although he had served in General Crook’s 
command in Arizona, the writer had never before 
seen that celebrated Indian fighter, who had but 
recently been transferred to the Department of 
the Platte, destined soon to become the theatre 
of military operations before unknown to the 
frontier. Our guests remained at Dodge but a 
few hours, and at nine o’clock, accompanied by 
myself and several other officers of the garrison, 
were driven to a siding near the post, where they 
took the train ex route for the head-quarters of 
their respective military commands. For some 
time past it had been understood in army circles 
that the Sioux Indians, whose reservations were 
chiefly in Dakota, were restive, and that trouble 
might be apprehended in the Spring; but few 
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had any forebodings of the terrific storm that 
was brewing. While waiting for the train that 
night, however, this subject was uppermost in 
our minds, and the writer put such questions to 
the two distinguished soldiers who were our 
guests as the bounds of official propriety would 
permit. Not much information was imparted by 
them, it must be confessed, but the impression 
was, nevertheless, left on our minds that my 
own regiment, the Fifth Cavalry, would soon 
be following the standard and fortunes of Crook 
in another and more important Indian campaign 
than any in which it 
had ever before’ par- 
ticipated. 

It was but a few 
weeks later that the 
storm burst in the 
North-west. It is not 
the writer’s purpose 
to attempt in this 
paper a detailed nar- 
rative of the events 
that made our cen- 
tennial year the 
bloodiest in the his- 
tory of the border ; 
such an attempt were 
useless in the brief 
space allotted to this 
article, for volumes 
might be compiled 
from the abundant 
material relating to 
the operations of 
Crook and others in 
the struggle which 
broke the spirit of the 
Sioux Nation and 
brought that haughti- 
est and most for- 
midable of savage 
tribes under subjec- 
tion to the Govern- 
ment. The people 
of this country had little knowledge of the 
magnitude of that struggle, and have lost sight 
of the fact that its termination opened for speedy 
settlement the vast territory out of which several 
new States have since been created. The cam- 
paign was conducted and concluded while the 
people were celebrating the Centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence and engaged in 
the excitement of a Presidential election, fol- 


lowed by a dispute as to the result that for a time _ 


threatened civil war. Under the circumstances 
it was natural that more proximate events should 
dwarf occurrences whose importance the most 
intelligent mind could not then fully measure. 
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Had not the destruction of Custer’s command 
shocked the public and sharply drawn attention 
to the border, it is safe to say that the great 
Sioux War of 1876 would have received but pass- 
ing mention, and gone into history unnoted and 
unsung. As it was, that memorable tragedy 
fixed the public gaze, while the reverse of the 
picture where successful feats of arms, and the 
prowess, fortitude and courage of the American 
soldier are shown, has never attracted popular at- 
tention. 

In dealing with hostile Indians it was General 
Crook’s way to be in 
person at the theatre 
of war, and to this 
habit may be fairly 
ascribed much of the 
success that attended 
his campaigns. It 
was from no want of 
confidence that he 
pursued this course, 
but from a sense of 
responsibility he was 
always ready to as- 
sume, as well as from 
a natural taste for 
frontier service. In 
this successful soldier 
and mighty hunter 
was developed the 
highest genius of the 
frontiersman ; and he 
loved the rod, the 
chase, the rifle, the 
gun, the saddle, the 
camp and bivouac, 
and, when duty call- 
ed, the war-path. He 
even found recreation 
in pursuits that, to 
men less energetic 
and intense than him- 
self, were distasteful 
and irksome. For in- 
stance, during the brief respite between the ter- 
rible Fall campaign of 1876 and the severe Winter 
campaign that followed he enjoyed his holiday 
shooting black-tail deer at the base of Laramie 
Peak. ‘ 

The immediate cause of the Sioux outbreak in 
1876 may be found in the encroachments on the 
Black Hills of white men, who had been lured 
there by glowing reports of the natural beauty of 
the country, the fertility of the soil and the golden 
wealth that glistened in the sands of every stream 
and lay buried in the quartz of the mountains. 
Custer and Dodge had made expeditions into this 
famous region, and it soon became evident that 
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the restless spirits of the border were bent on an 
invasion of this new El Dorado. The Govern- 
ment made show of keeping the intruders out, 
and in several instances trespassers were arrested 
and their wagons destroyed. But the final issue 
was inevitable ; settlers poured in; the Indians 
first became restive, then protested, and finally, 
more majorum, began to steal, murder and scalp. 
A serious state of affairs thus confronted the de- 
partment commander, and General Crook at once 
made preparations for a vigorous campaign. The 
first collision of importance between the troops 
and savages occurred in March. Crook, setting 
out from Fort Fetterman, Wyoming, beat up the 
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against the hostiles, who had left their camps on 
the Upper Powder an@ gone north, where they 
were being heavily reinforced from the different 
agencies. Nothing of importance occurred until 
June 17th, when was fought in South-eastern Mon- 
tana the battle of the Rosebud, between a strong 
force of cavalry under Crook and the greater part 
of the Indians, who a week later defeated Reno 
and destroyed Custer on the Little Big Horn. 
The battle of the Rosebud was a fiercely contested 
and serious affair, and it was with difficulty that 
General Crook was enabled to beat off the im- 
mense force by which he was beset. 

By May it had become plain that the outbreak 


i GENERAL CROOK’S ARMY CROSSING THE WEST FORK OF GOOSE CREEK THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE ROSEBUD. 


_ quarters of the Sioux on Powder River, and sur- 
prising Crazy Horse in his camp on that stream, 
destroyed his villages and captured a thousand 
ponies, after a sharp contest in which both sides 
suffered severe loss. This large capture of ponies 

- might have been of incalculable importance, but 

by some mishap they were recovered by the In- 

dians. During this brief campaign and subse- 
quently the weather was so intensely cold that 
the mercury froze in the bulb, and there was 
much suffering throughout the command. 

A continuance of the severe weather necessi- 
tated the suspension of hostilities, and prepara- 
tions were made for a more extensive campaign 


in the North-west was an affair of the most seri- 
ous importance, and steps were taken to put in 
the field as large a force as could be spared from 
the various posts in the Division of the Missouri. 
The whole Sioux Nation, embracing 85,000 souls, 
was involved, and in addition to the immense 
force this great tribe could muster were the 
Northern Cheyennes, a fierce and warlike people, 
who brought to the aid of their allies 1,500 skilled 
and trained warriors. To meet the Sioux, rein- 
forced by the Cheyenne contingent, there were 
available in General Crook’s department the 
Third and one-half of the Second Cavalry, and 
fragments of infantry that could be spared from 
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the various posts in his department. Eight troops 
of the Fifth Cavalry wae sent to him from the 
Department of the Missouri, and later on the 
ether four troops of that regiment followed. 
Later still the Fourth Cavalry was sent to him, 
and took part in the final operations ut the Red 
Cloud Agency in October and in the Winter 
campaign against the Cheyennes. On reaching 
the Department of the Platte the eight troops of 
the Fifth Cavalry referred to above were occu- 
pied in scouting the country south of the Black 
Hills, and, under command of General Merritt, 
then their colonel, did invaluable service in pre- 
venting the Indians from the Agency at Red 
Clond stampeding in a body and_ reinforcing 
Crazy Horse in the north. The other four troops 
came into the department about the middle of 
July. Two of these were dispatched to Laramie, 
and the others—one of them the writer’s—ordered 
to overtake General Merritt, who was on the wing, 
to join Crook. It took hard riding to catch 
Merritt, for he was proceeding with great expe- 
dition. The distance from the Chugwater to 
Fetterman, sixty-threc miles, was covered in two 
days, and the squadron, leaving the latter point at 
midnight of July 26th, forded the Platte River 
by moonlight, and, without unsaddling, marched 
until 3 A.a. of the 28th. General Merritt was 
bivonacking on the South Fork of the Cheyenne 
River, and it was difficult to determine his where- 
about in the darkness, it finally becoming neces- 
sary to use trumpet -signals. <‘Officer’s call” 
repeated several times at last got a response, and 
the swect strains coming to us on the soft Sum- 
mer brecze guided our weary column to the sleep- 
ing lines. 

The united command reached Crook’s camps 
on Goose Creek, Montana, on August 2d, and was 
gladly welcomed by that commander, who was 
now ready to make head against the power of 
the Sioux. When the writer paid his respects to 
the general, he found him the picture of health, 
and deeply bronzed from the exposure of several 
months. Ie looked the frontier soldier to per- 
fection; his dress was simple and adapted to 
scouting, and his yellow-brown beard was braided 
in the only ‘“‘red tape” he used on the coming 
expedition. 

The 3d and 4th were spent in preparation. 
Horses were shod; tents and superfluous baggage 
packed in the wagon-train, and the command 
stripped to the lightest marching order. Not a 
wheel went with the expedition, and all supplies, 
consisting only of reserve ammunition, hospital 
stores and ten days’ rations, were transported on 
pack-mules. Each trooper carried three days’ ra- 
tions of hard bread, bacon, sugar and coffee in 
his saddle-pockets, in which were transported 
also one hundred rounds of carbine and twenty- 
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four rounds of pistol ammunition. In addi- 
tion, his thimble-belt was full of cartridges. 
Curry-combs and brushes were discarded ; lariat, 
picket-pin and side-line were carried on the sad- 
dle. Nose-bags were left, for the horse must live 
on grass alone. Each man was allowed one 
blanket and his overcoat ; these, with the saddle- 
blanket, and the saddle for pillow, must suffice 
for bedding. Officers were not permitted to 
carry subsistence-stores other than those allowed 
the men. The ration must do for all; the com- 
manding general had no more; the private, no 
less. Several extra horses were allowed each 
troop, to replace those that might give out cv 
route. Suitable restrictions were likewise im- 
posed on the ten companies of splendid infantry 
that accompanied the expedition. Besides the 
regular troops, was a large contingent of Crow 
and Snake Indians, and also a body of frontier 
scouts, conspicuous among whom was W. F. Cody 
(“Buffalo Bill”), the bravest and most daring 
of Indian fighters, and Frank Gruard, the chief 
guide, who had passed several years in captivity 
among the Sioux. In charge of the train of 
pack-mules was Tom More, assisted by Dave 
Mears, both well known in army and _ frontier 
cireles. The cavalry was brigaded, Merritt being 
its chief, with Carr and Royall as his subordinate 
commanders. The “Red Fox” left his lair on 
the morning of August 5th, and the march to 
the northward began. ILorses and men were in 
fine condition, and an inspiriting spectacle was 
presented as the command swung out of the 
Valley of Goose Creek and stretched out over the 
rolling plateau cast of Tongue River. For sev- 
eral days the column moved down that stream, 
crossing it repeatedly. In some places its val-- 
ley narrowed to a picturesque cafion; in others 
it broadened to a wide expanse of meadow- 
land fringed with cottonwood - trees, beneath 
whose grateful shade our path occasionally led. 
Meantime the Indian trail had been struck, and 
the third day led the column due west across 4 
spur of the Wolf Mountains to the Rosebud, at a 
point a little below the battle-ground of June 
17th. The troops camped on the Rosebud that 
night, and remained there part of the next day, 
the guides being at fault about the trail. The 
multitude of pony-tracks going in all directions 
created confusion, and the difficulty was increased 
by a dense cloud of smoke which, drifting from — 
prairie-fires lighted by the Indians, had settled 
like a pall in the valley of the stream. Jn this 
camp an amusing incident .occurred, which I 
must narrate here. Accompanying the writer as 
his guest was a very agreeable young gentleman, 
who came along as a newspaper correspondent. 
He had joined at Cheyenne, and up to the time 
we had reached General Crook (barring soreness 
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from riding a cavalry-horse, mitigated by fre- 
quent relays in the ambulance) he had done 
fairly well. But now, when subsistence was lim- 
ited to the ficld-ration, he was miserable. Being 
a man of delicacy, however, he made no com- 
plaint, and my lieutenant and myself were un- 
conscious of his suffering. THis agony became 
unbearable at last, and going to Captain Bourke, 
of General Crook’s staff, he unburdened his heart 
to that officer, and declared that he was starving. 
Bourke took it all in on the instant, and hospita- 
bly invited Mr. 'T to dine that day at head- 
quarters. When the hour arrived, the invited 
guest, ali expectant of a rare feast, proceeded 
to General Crook's bivonac, where he dined on 
bacon and hard-tack, washed down with coffee 
out ofatincup. It is safe to say that the Brit- 
ish officer who was led blindfold into the presence 
of Marion and shared the partisan’s frugal meal of 
sweet-potatoes was far less astonished than was 
the tenderfoot from Park Row when he ban- 
queted al fresco with the Red Fox in that little 
thicket by the side of the beautiful Roseond. 
Shortly afterward, when the command reached 
the Yellowstone, Mr. T left, thereby escap- 
ing the sufferings of a later period, when, had 
he been with us, he would joyfully have re- 
nounced all future interest in canvas-back and 
terrapin for a sufficiency of the food against which 
his stomach now revolted. 

When found, the Indian trail went down the 
Rosebud, and the day being far spent before 
starting, the march was continued well into the 
night. The next day, about eleven o’clock, a 
great cloud of dust was seen moving up the val- 
ley toward us, and for a time it was believed that 
the Indians were advancing to offer battle. Skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, and moved rapidly 
to the front, and in a little while a corresponding 
movement was made by the approaching force. 
It was not, however, until the two skirmish-lines 
rode into each other that the discovery was made 
that the new-comers were the troops of Terry, 
who, like ourselves, were disappointed at meeting 
friends instead of foes. That night the two com- 
mands camped together on the Rosebud. The 
united commands numbered about 4,500 men, of 
whom 2,700 were, of the cavalry. The contrast 
between the two commands was marked, and we 
of Crook’s outfit were not a little mortified dur- 
ing the interchange of visits to observe the com- 
forts surrounding Terry’s people. When we 
called, we were received under canvas and seated 
on camp-stools, whilst our visitors must choose 
between standing and sitting on the ground. 
The march was resumed next morning; the two 
commands moving in parallel columns, and fol- 
lowing the broad Indian trail that at this point 
left the Rosebud and doubled back to Tongue 
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River. The line of march lay over pine-clad 
spurs of the Wolf Mountains, from the loftier 
eminences of which a magnificent view of the 
broken and picturesque country was had. Be- 
hind was the glorions sweep of the Big Horn 
chain, from which sprung the snowy crest of 
Cloud Peak, flashing like a white jewel set in a 
crown of azure. In front and on cither side the 
landscape rose and fell ; here a rugged “ butte,” 
there a valley and brawling stream, and every- 
where vast plateaus of wind-swept verdure, while 
from the great buttress behind, stretching out 
like the headlands of some mighty coast, ran the 
spurs of the receding mountains. Off to the 
northward lay the great Valley of the Yellow- 
stone, but so far away that its presence there 
were unsuspected but for a soft tracery of 
dreamy, blue haze hanging in the heavens that 
arched this noble stream. That march was a 
delightful one, and memorable from the fact 
that the fine weather was at an end. The dav 
was perfect; a delicious breeze moderated the 
heat of the sun, and everybody enjoyed the bean- 
tiful scenery and the exhilarating atmosphere. 
That night-camp was made on Tongue River 
once more. It was here that the bodies of three 
white men who had been killed by Indians were 
found, but it was not possible to identify them. 
The remains had been stripped of outer clothing, 
but several military buttons found lying about 
induced the belief that three of Custer’s men 
had escaped from thie field of battle on the Little 
Big Horn, and reached this point before being 
overtaken and killed. 

The guides were now again at fault about the 
trail, and it was after noon of the next day before 
the troops were in motion. The morning had 
broken dark and threatening, and when the 
march was resumed rain was falling. After a 
short march the troops halted, and at sunset put 
into camp in a narrow flat at the foot of high 
bluffs that overlooked the valley and river. That 
night the flood-gates were opened and the deluge 
came. There was no shelter for us of Crook's 
command, and we had to choose between stand- 
ing and lying in the wet grass and mud. Next 
morning, however, it was clear, and we proceeded 
down-stream, until, several days later, the trail 
left the Tongue, and again bore away eastward. 
Still in pursuit, we continued on, and after con- 
suming three days in passing through the Bad 
Lands, and overcoming the obstacles interposed 
by rugged bluffs, precipitous hills and difficult ra- 
vines, dropped down into the Valley of Powder 
River. 

The troops were now out of rations, and it be- 
came necessary to proceed to the supply camp, at 
the mouth of the Powder, where we remained 
from the 22d to the 25th of August, during which 
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time such stores as Terry could spare were trans- 
ferred to Crook. This delay was most opportune 
for man and beast, for both sadly needed rest. 
The horses, especially, required time for recuper- 
ation, as they were much reduced by long marches 
and the want of forage, their sole subsistence since 
leaving Goose Creek having been grass. While 
in this camp the troops suffered severely for want 
of shelter, for the equinoctial storms had come a 
month before their time, and there was much 
tain. The horrors of our last night on the Yel- 
lowstone will never fade from the recollection of 
those exposed to the fury of the tempest that 
raged. 

The rain descended in wind-swept sheets, and 
the wide flat—that offered no ark of refuge to 
man or beast—ran ankle-deep in water, whilst the 
poor horses stood motionless, and the drenched 
soldiers, crouching together in squads, peered out 
into the inky darkness and waited, patiently as 
they could, for the slow coming of the dawn. 
There was but little wood in the vicinity, and had 
it been abundant no fires could have lived be- 
neath that terrific downpour. It was this night, 
especially, we realized the contrast between the 
comparative comfort of Terry’s canvas-covered 
hosts and our own bedraggled and forlorn estate. 

From the mouth of Tongue River several of- 
ficers and a number of men were sent down the 
Yellowstone, invalided ; and Mr. 'T——— and sev- 
eral other newspaper men took advantage of the 
same comfortable means of conveyance to escape 
the fature hardships of an expedition of which 
they had had enough. ‘“‘ Buffalo Bill” also made 
his exit at this time, and went East to fulfill a 
professional engagement on a stage where he has 
since achieved success by making wonderfully 
vivid and realistic in mimic portrayal the exciting 
scenes through which he had passed in the ‘ wild 
and woolly West.” 

One day whilst we were lying on the Yellow- 
stone several Mackinaw boats, laden with canned 
goods and such odds and ends of clothing as are 
worn by frontiersmen, and which had ventured 
down from the settlements up-stream on the 
chance of a market, came along ; and before they 
could reach the shore were boarded and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of clamoring men, who, the 
day being fine, were bathing in the river, while 
their clothes, already washed, were drying on the 
bank. As the goods bought were in great de- 
mand, the cargoes were rapidly sold out at fancy 
prices, and the hardy boatmen realized many hun- 
dred per cent. on their risky investment. It was 
on this occasion, while engaged in the laundry 
business in a small way, the writer encountered 
General Crook similarly occupied, and placidly 
contemplating and evidently enjoying the ani- 
mated scene before him. 


‘countered lay before the expedition. 
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Until it became necessary to temporarily sus- 
pend the pursuit and seek supplies on the Yellow- 
stone it had been confidently expected that the 
Indians would be brought to bay and the cam- 
paign terminated by a successful and brilliant 
feat of arms. From the natural obstacles in the 
way, and from no fault of commander or troops, 
however, this hope had now proved illusory, and 
it was conceded on all sides that more trying 
work and greater hardships than it had yet en- 
The end, 
indeed, was not yet. And it was not to come till 
slow, persistent and relentless pursuit had worn 
the Indian’s endurance out and defeat subdued 
his valor—till the soldier’s mettle had been tried 
in battle, and his discipline and fortitude proved 
to the uttermost in the sufferings of a march ~ 
through storm and mud, when for many days and 
nights his food was raw horse-meat, his bed the 
sodden prairie, his only canopy the raining sky. 

When on August 25th, 1876, the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone Expedition left the mouth of Powder 
River and began the second chapter of its event- 
ful history, it was well that from human pre- 
science the horrors of the next three weeks were 
withheld. The start was made under a clear sky, 
but before many miles had been covered the 
clouds assembled and a heavy shower of rain fell. 
That night the troops went into camp at the point 
where the Indian trail left the Powder, and next 
morning the head of column was directed to the 
east. The rain had abated over night, and the 
command moved blithely along, cherishing the 
hope that for the present, at least, the storms 
were over. But the hope was soon dissipated, for 
though there were periods of sunshine and star- 
light, it rained daily and nightly. Wet blankets 
made sore backs, and the poor horses, toiling 
painfully through the deep mud, rapidly lost 
flesh and strength. The trail was now being 
marked by dead or abandoned animals, and by 
castaway saddles, side-lines and the like—whilst 
the dismounted troopers, incumbered by their 


‘heavy cavalry - boots, vainly struggled to keep 


pace with the infantry. The course Jay north 
of east, and took us over the Blue Mud Hills 
and the Powder River Mountains, and across 
O’Fallon, Beaver and Glendine Creeks, the 
Little Missouri River, and other tributaries of 
the Yellowstone. Much of the way was very 
rugged, and the cavalry had frequently to dis- 
mount and lead their wearied horses. In that 
high latitude the Summer was already spent, and 
at night the discomfort of the men was greatly 
aggravated by the cold. 

It was when the command was lying in bivonac 
one afternoon, resting after a long day’s march, 
that there occurred a phenomenon, very unusual 
even in that region of remarkable atmospheric 
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disturbance. Into what but a moment before 
had been a clear sky came suddenly and swiftly, 
sweeping up portentously from the northern ho- 
rizon, a vast black cloud, emitting forked tongues 
of flame and great bolts of purple fire, and peal- 
ing forth crash after crash of thunder that shook 
the surrounding hills to their rocky foundations. 
As the cloud attained the zenith, it was violently 
rent in twain by some force within itself, and 
the two sections, caught by diverging currents 
of the upper air, were whirled apart, revealing 
between the angry edges of the receding frag- 
ments a narrow strip of soft and exquisite azure. 
The Little Missouri was reached on Septem- 
ber 8d, and during the succeeding day’s march 
2 party of Indians were overhauled by some of 
the scouts, and a pretty running fight took place 
in view of a part of the column. That night 
found the troops on Hart River, and practically 
out of rations. And just here a momentous ques- 
tion forced itself on the commanding general for 
his determination. The situation was briefly this: 
The troops had now for a month been following 
the trail of the hostiles, which at this point turned 
sharply to the right, and led southward. Men 
and horses were in sad need of rest and oppor- 
tunity for recuperation, and the supplies were 
exhausted. Lincoln was but eighty-five miles 
distant, and rations, forage and clothing could 
be speedily obtained by marching in the direc- 
tion of that post. To go. to Fort Lincoln, how- 
ever, was to abandon the immediate purpose had 
in view, and would leave defenseless the Black 
Hills, toward which the Indians were marching. 
Moreover, the withdrawal of the troops to the 
northward would embolden the discontented 
spirits at the Red Cloud Agency, who needed 
but little inducement to join their friends with 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. On the other 
hand, the Black Hills were 200 miles away, and 
the intervening country unknown, except, vaguely, 
to one of the few Indian scouts yet remaining 
with the command. The difficulties in the way 
of conducting 2,000 men that distance, through 
a hostile country, without rations, would have 
dismayed a heart less stout than Crook’s. The 
obvious advantages of following the trail and 
giving the hostiles no respite were controlling 
factors in the mental problem to be solved ; 80, 
concluding that the command could subsist for a 
time on horse-flesh, the general put aside the 
tempting alternative presented by the abundance 
of Fort Lincoln, and resolutely resolved to pur- 
sue the flight of his quarry. There was much 
speculation amongst the officers that night on 
Hart River as to the course to be taken next day ; 
but not till the march had fairly begun and the 
head of column bore steadily to the south did we 
fully realize that we were going to the Hills. 
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The constant rains had thoroughly saturated the 
ground, and a serious trouble of the march was the 
adhesion of the peculiar mud of the country to the 
feet of men and horses. Those afoot (and the 
cavalry now led their horses much of the time) 
were forced to make frequent halts to remove with 
their knives sticky accumulations of clay. Many 
horses gave out this day, and the late afternoon 
found the column, after a long march, camped on 
an open flat, with not a stick of wood with which 
to build fires, The rations were now all gone, and 
at this camp horse-flesh (raw and withorft salt) was 
eaten for the first time. It was this night the 
writer cut away the leather from two stirrups, and 
made of the little wood thus procured asmall fire, 
with which he boiled the last cup of coffee he drank 
for many a day. 

Now that starvation was added to the sum of all 
our woes, it is interesting to observe that even in 
the distressed condition the command found itself 
there was no relaxation of discipline, nor any de- 
parture from systematic methods in supplying the 
troops with the ghastly substitute for rations upon 
which alone reliance was had for subsistence. The 
weakest horses were butchered like beef-cattle and 
transported on pack-mules, and the meat regularly 
issued in camp. There was no wood to cook it, 
no salt to season it, and, as will be readily believed, 
not until the demands of hunger became impera- 
tive did the men eat the repulsive stuff. But they 
came to it at last, and after a day or two lost all 
their fastidiousness. I recollect shooting a wild 
duck, one evening, on a tributary of the Cannon- 
ball River, and anticipating, with delight, a rare 
supper, but found the fowl tishy, and far more un- 
palatable than raw horse. During the night of 
September 7th-8th Captain Mills, of the Third 
Cavalry, was sent in advance, with his battalion, 
with orders to proceed as rapidly as possible to the 
Black Hills, and there to collect provisions and 
convoy them back to the command, which would 
follow his trail. 

The purpose for which this detachment had been 
made was soon known to the troops, and next day 
they moved cheerfully forward, forded Grand 
River, and, after toiling patiently along through 
deep mud, and in a cold, drizzling rain, had ac- 
complished by night-fall many miles on their dif- 
ficult way. 

Mills, riding hard to the southward, discovered, 
late in the evening of the 8th, a large Indian vil- 
lage, directly in his path. This he carefully rec- 
onnoitered, and determined to attack next morn- 
ing. Just at dawn of the 9th he went at the 
sleeping savages with a rush, and after a brief but 
sharp combat, in which both parties suffered se- 
verely, he carried the village and dispersed the In- 
dians. Being incumbered with his wounded, and 
rightly judging that he was in the vicinity of the 
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main body of the Sioux, Mills concluded to make 
good his captures and await the arrival of Crook, 
to whom he dispatched his news. 

The couriers met the head of column in the 
Bad Lands, east of Grand River, and it was not 
long before the purport of their tidings was trick- 
ling back through the sets of fours and giving 
animation to the wearied troopers. ‘The com- 
mand was pushed forward as speedily as practica- 
ble, and in a state of exhilaration which the horses 
seemed to share the troops made rapid progress. 
A little before noon the Indian tepees and Mills’s 
horses, grazing on a hill-side, came into view, and 
in a quarter of an hour the column was halted, 
and Mills reporting that he had seen no Indians 
since his fight that morning, the troops were 
put into bivouac and the horses sent out to graze 
as usual, precautions being taken, however, to 
strengthen the various herd-guards. It had hap- 
pened that, about ten o'clock in the morning, 
while some troopers were exploring a ravine about 
a hundred yards from the village, in search of 
wood, a shot had been fired from the arroya and 
one of the party killed. It was Mills’s belief that 
a single wounded Indian had taken refuge there 
after the fight, and he deemed it best tu defer 
cipturing the savage until some way could be de- 
vised to secure him without risking another life. 
Some time after the main body arrived several 
shots were fired from the sume ambush at men 
who, despite the warning they had received, reck- 
lessly encroached upon tho dangerous territory. 
It was now apparent that more Indians than one 
were in hiding, and the soldiers, becoming exas- 
perated, gathered around and began firing into 
the ravine without orders from their officers. 
The latter were quickly on hand, but not before 
several men had been hit, and ‘ Buffalo Chips,” a 
scout, and a follower of ** Buffalo Bill,” had been 
shot through the brain and instantly killed. The 
soldiers were now ordered out of range, and a po- 
sition having been secured from which a fire could 
be delivered into the ravine without effective re- 
turn, a tremendous fusillade began, and continued 
until a signal of surrender was made by the In- 
dians. The firing then ceased. When the ravine 
was entered a horrible and sickening spectacle was 
presented. Crouching in an excavation made in 
the bank were sevcral women and children and a 
single warrior, unhurt, while under and around 
these were the bleeding forms of the wounded and 
the dead. The brave’s last cartridge was spent, 
else there had been no thought of submission. 
When a close inspection of the ravine was made, 
it was discovered that American Horse, a sub- 
chief under Roman Nose (it was the latter’s vil- 
lage had been taken), was fatally hurt, and that 
the wounds of others were mortal. A remarkable 

instance of that fortitude for which the Indian is 
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so cclebrated was furnished on this occasion by 
American Horse, when, rising to his feet and Lold- 
ing his protruding entrails in his hands, the grim 
old warrior walked unaided, sixty yards, to a couch 
of skins that had been prepared for him by his 
squaw. There he sat, half recumbent, withort 
uttering a groan, holding the hand of his savage 
spouse, and clinching between his set teeth a hard 
stick she had placed in his mouth. He died that 
night. Whilst one of the lodges was being over- 
hauled, a little girl was found hiding in a pile of 
akins. Iler heel had been shattered by a chance 
shot that morning, and the poor child, suffering 
acutely, had lain there for hours, giving no sign. 
The day was not to pass without further ex- 
citement. News of Mills’s fight at Slim Buttes 
had been carried to Crazy Horse as well us to 
Crook, and about four in the afternoon the for- 
mer’s dusky warriors came riding out of the de- 
files west of our camp, fully prepared for a reck- 
oning with the troops. The men, in their re- 
spective bivouacs, were seeking much needed 
repose, When a single shot rang out at a distant 
outpost. Other shots followed in rapid succes- 
sion, until the firing extended along the entire 
western and southern fronts of our position. 
Skirmish-lines were quickly deployed and thrown 
forward to meet the rapidly advancing hostiles, 
who in great force were pushing their long, irreg- 
ular line of horsemen against that part of the po- 
sition held by the troops offering the best chance 
of success. Here was a salient of the cavalry 
lines, and the pressure was becoming strorg. 
Zip !—zip! the bullets came, hitting some of the 
men. Crack! crack! the replies rang ont, and 
there was a hot fight before the Indian§, despai-- 
ing of breaking through, relaxed their efforts at 
this point and prepared for another attack. 
Meantime the cavalry herds, gallantly covered by 
their respective guards, came thundering inte 
camp, thus removing the serious apprehension 
that our horses might be lost. The Indians, 
foiled in the first effort, resorted to their favor- 
ite tactics, and galloping around the extended 
position of the troops, made spirited and enter- 
prising dashes in search of weak spots, only ta 
be repulsed with loss. Later, General Creok 
took the offensive, and pushing the cavalry, dis- 
mounted, and the infantry out in all directions, 
cleared his front and drove the Indians befoe 
him until night put an end to the conflict. 
Had our horses been fit, the savages must have 
been crushed, but the rascals knew our condi- 
tion, and feared nothing from pursuit. There 
was more or less firing at the outposts during the 
night, and next morning, when we resumed our 
march toward the Black Hills, the savages at- 
tacked our rear-guard. After a brief contest they 
were easily repulsed, and troubled us no more. 
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Among the captures at Slim Buttes were sey- 
eral hundred ponies and many buffalo-robes and 
other articles of value in the domestic economy 
of the Indians. The ponies were a serious loss to 
the hostiles, and on the 9th they made repeated 
efforts to retake them. Some dried meat was 
also found in the lodges, but in such small quan- 
tities as to be of little use to us. One of my 
men found seven plugs of chewing tobacco of the 
kind issued to soldiers, of which he gave me part 
to be distributed to the officers of the regiment, 
and divided the other among his comrades in the 
troop. This find proved a blessing to those who 
shared it, for, as experience has taught, there is 
nothing like tobacco for mitigating the pangs of 
hunger. In the village was recovered a guidon 
that had been taken by the Indians in the battle 
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limbs, and a long procession of fravois accom- 
panied the column. With them traveled theo 
surgeons and hospital corps, from whom the ps- 
tient sufferers. received every possible attention. 
On the night of September 10th a second detac!:- 
ment, mounted on ponies captured from the I:- 
dians, was dispatched to the Black Hills for sup- 
plies, which, as it happily transpired, got through 
without interruption or detention. When, on the 
morning of the 11th, the command climbed the 


‘heights that rose above the camp of the night be- 


fore, and halted to draw breath at the top of the 
steep ascent, a dismal and dreary prospect lay in 
front. Through the rainy mist some of the 
guides were seen slowly riding down the narrow 
and crooked path which, following the crest of 
a precipitous ridge, led to the great plain several 
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A BUFFALO-HUNT. 


of the Little Big Horn, June 25th, nearly three 
months before, and in the pony herd was found 
a cayalry-horse that had been ridden by one of 
Custer’s troopers on that fateful Summer day. 
Before leaving Slim Buttes our dead were buried, 
and all traces of their graves obliterated, that the 
bodies might not be found and mutilated accord- 
ing to savage custom. 

There had been for some time past a number 
of sick officers and men in the command, and as 
there were no ambulances along, each person had 
to be transported in a ¢ravois. The travois con- 
sisted of a piece of canvas or blanket suspended 
between two long poles, fitted to a mule, like 
shafts, with the rear ends dragging on the ground. 
This was a primitive, but on smooth ground by 
no means an uncomfortable, mode of conveyance. 
We now had our wounded, some with amputated 


hundred feet below. Far as the eye could pierce 
the drifting vapor there was only barrenness. 
Neither grass nor bush nor tree grew in that 
sterile soil, and the broad expanse, scarred with 
deeply washed gullies and hideous with dirty 
white splatches of alkali, was suggestive of no 
thought but solitude and desolation. Dismount- 
ing and leading the horses, the long column 
wound down the difficult descent in single file, 
and in a little while, enveloped in mist, was pa- 
tiently making its way across the gloomy and for- 
bidding waste. At our halting - place on Owl 
Creek that night a limited quantity of wood was 
found, and the soldiers were able to cook their 
horse-meat and enjoy the warmth of a fire for the 
first time in a week. It rained, however, during 
part of the night, and the unprotected officers 
and men suffered greatly from the wet and cold. 
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The distance from Owl Creek to the Black Hills 
was estimated to be about forty-five miles, and it 
was indeed well that we were nearing the end of 
our journey, for the state of affairs had become 
critical. Suffering from hunger, long marches 
and constant exposure, men and animals were 
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attack them, if ovehauled, but for the detach- 
ment to join the main body the next night. 
During this “side scout,” which developed the 
fact that several parties of Indians were hovering 
on the flanks of the column, one of the troopers 
ventured too far afield in search of game, and 
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well-nigh exhausted, and many of the footmen 
got into camp that night after dark. 

On arriving at Owl Creek the scouts discovered 
a fresh Indian trail crossing our line of direction 
at right angles, and General Crook, wishing to 
obtain information as to their movements, sent 
three troops of cavalry after the party of savages, 


with orders to pursue them during that day, to 
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was killed and scalped by the savages. Nothing 
better illustrates the desperate straits to which 
we were now put than an incident that occurred 
when this detachment was ready to set forth on 
its mission. The question of rations was natu- 
rally uppermost in the minds of the departing 
troopers, but not until, at the last moment, the 
chief commissary of the expedition turned over 
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to the battalion an Indian pony, mare and colt, 
were the men’s minds relieved of all apprehen- 
sions of starvation ! 

September 12th was the most memorable day of 
the campaign, not only because the most trying, 
but because it brought our difficulties to an end. 
From early morning until far into the night the 
troops waded sloughs, passed ravines, climbed 
slippery hill-sides, floundered through marshes 
and toiled along in the deep mud of the prairie. 
Many of the men, worn out by hunger and fatigue, 
lagged behind, and a battalion of cavalry was kept 
in their rear, both for encouragement and protec- 
tion. When the night had come on, the various 
subdivisions had difficulty in keeping the trail, 
which, when lost, could only be regained by follow- 
ing the dull sounds of the horses’ feet as they 
tramped through the deep mud. The men were 
too weary and wretched for speech, and I recall 
the fact that, while riding for hours that night 
with a brother-captain, in the interval between our 
respective troops, though rather a talkative man 
generally, he uttered not a word. It was whilst 
thus groping, in moody silence, through the dark- 
ness of midnight, that a shout was heard far in ad- 
vance, and in an instant there, rolling. back along 
the extended column, came the joyful news that 
fires had been sighted and camp was near at hand. 
Everybody braced up at once, and the men, para- 
phrasing an old hymn, burst into song : 


‘‘ Btar of hope to wanderers weary, 
Bright your beams that shine on me 

Light the soldier’s vision dreary, 
Away out here on the cold prairee.” 


The troops, fortunate enough to get into camp 
at. all that night, bivouacked where they halted, 
and the horses were unsaddled and turned loose. 
There was no danger of their stampeding. Next 
day, as soon as all the detachments and stragglers 
were up, we made a short march over to the Belle 
Fourche, ‘and crossing that lovely stream, went 
into camp in a beautiful grove of cotton-woods. 
Here were beef-cattle and abundant fuel, and the 
sky being clear, the night was passed in comfort 
and contentment. In the afternoon of the 14th 
we passed over to Driftwood Creek, near Crook 
City, and found the abundance of the Black Hills 
at our service. Soon after we got into this campa 
little canvas villagé sprung up near us, and there 
being a good deal of money in the command, the 
store-keepers did a rushing business. At Drift- 
wood General Crook turned the command over to 
General Merritt and posted off to Fort Robinson, 
Neb., where he began putting things in train for 
the grand coup with which he designed closing the 
campaign. Meantime the troops by easy marches 
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proceeded through the picturesque scenes of the 
Black Hills to Custer City, near their southern ex- 
tremity, where we met our wagon-train, with tents, 
forage and other necessary supplies. Here also 
awaited us an accumulation of newspapers and 
welcome letters from ‘‘sweethearts and wives.” 
The golden glory of the Autnmn now hovered 
over the land, and we greatly enjoyed our sojourn 
in the beautiful valleys surrounding Custer City. 
While there, quite a number of the sick died, and 
almost daily the sweet, sad strains of ‘‘ taps ” were 
heard, as some poor fellow, sewed up in his 
blanket, was laid away in his final resting-place 
on those distant, lonely plains. 

During all this time General Crook, at Fort 
Robinson, was preparing to disarm the Indians at 
the agency there, preliminary to starting on his 
expedition against the Cheyennes. Our part in 
this programme was to move down from the north 
and interpose a barrier to the escape of the sav- 
ages in that direction, should they resist when 
their arms were demanded of them. 

The duty of disarming the Indians was in- 
trusted to the troops on the spot. In pursuance 
of the general design, Merritt’s column left Cus- 
ter City on October 9th, and, after thoroughly 
scouting the country along the Cheyenne River 
east of the Black Hills, marched to Fort Robin- 
son, and there played the part to which it had 
been assigned. So well had General Crook’s plan 
been. considered, and so carefully was it con- 
cealed, that not until the moment came for carry- 
ing it into effect did the savages discover his pur- 
pose. It was then too late for resistance, and 
they submitted to the inevitable. 

So far as the troops composing the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone Expedition were concerned, act- 
ive work for the year was now over, and they 
were distributed to the various posts in the De- 
partment of the Platte. Hostilities were not yet 
over, however, for Dull Knife’s band of Northern 
Cheyennes were still at large, and a strong con- 
tingent of the Sioux kept the field with Sitting 
Bull. The latter were defeated several times by 
General Miles in the Yellowstone country, and 
finally driven: across the line into British Amer- 
ica. In his Winter campaign against Dull Knife 
General Crook was fortunate enough to bring 
that chief to a speedy trial of strength. In Decem- 
ber the Cheyennes were found in their strong- 
holds, on the head-waters of Powder River, and 
immediately attacked. A fierce conflict ensued, 
in which both sides were roughly handled, but 
the final result was favorable to the troops. With 
the submission of Dull Knife and his band, which 
soon followed this affair, came the end of the 
great Indian War of 1876. 
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By Mrs, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


Few cities of Europe contain so much to inter- 
est and instruct the art student as does the Saxon 
capital. Its treasures, moreover, are not only 
very varied, but often very characteristic of pe- 
tiods which are no- 
where else to be studied 
with the like ease and 
completeness. The 
picture gallery contains, 
of course, samples of 
many schools and many 
epochs. But a number 
of other collections, 
which are filled with 
specimens of the minor 
arts, owe their import- 
ance in greater part to 
the workmen of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The great 
sixteenth century is also 
amply illustrated, but 
its productions may be 
as well studied in other 
places, while Dresden is 
the chief store-house of the years which came next 
after—the years which saw its rise to greatness 
and decline therefrom. Before the seventeenth 
century Dresden was but one among many small 
and comparatively unimportant local capitals. 
At the end of the eighteenth, it had sunk to the 
position which it now fills—in politics holding a 
secondary rank, and in art, music alone excepted, 
living only by virtue of the treasures gathered in 
its more flourishing epochs. But during the in- 
terval—throughout all of the seventeenth and 
most of the eighteenth contury—it was the chief 
social centre in Germany, and was second, indeed, 
in the north of the Continent, to the French 
capital alone. Its patronage of art was immense, 
and was exerted as wisely as the universal taste of 
the age allowed. Within its walls flourished many 
of the most prominent craftsmen of the day, and 
their handiwork wae rivaled by all of every kind 
that Dresden’s magnificent rulers could buy from 
neighboring cities, or import from other lands. 
Into the treasure-cabinets of these great Electors 
flowed the full stream of contemporary produc- 
tion; and what then came to Dresden is still 
there in its entirety for us to see, its collections 
having been singularly free from the mutations 
of sale. and spoliation which have destroyed or 
decimated so many in other places. In Dresden 
as we see it now, history, architecture and art 
collections alike speak almost exclusively of its 
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two great centuries. All traces of medieval and 
early Renaissance times were swept away by the 
lavish builders who raised it from provincialism, 
and modern life has altered to no important ex- 
tent the aspect of the town they formed. New 
quarters have been added, but the older portions 
are practically untouched. The hundred and 
fifty years of Dresden’s glory are as easily recon- 
structed in its streets to-day as are the medisval 
years of some Italian hill town, or, in Nurem- 
berg, the years of the German Renaissance ; and 
there is, to repeat, no other city in Europe of 
which the same may be said with half the force. 
To the students of the centuries I have named a 
detailed acquaintance with the architectural mon- 
uments of Dresden is therefore indispensable ; 
and such acquaintance should be supplemented, 
of course, by a study of its collections and their 
treasures of minor art. 

Among these collections those held by the so- 
called ‘‘ Green Vaults” are the most famous and 
the most valuable. The casual tourist is always 
attracted by the crown-jewels therein contained, 
which are, indeed, the finest in all Europe. But 
the art student finds something better worth his 
notice in the immense rooms crowded with ob- 
jects of art and curiosity and ingenuity, drawn 
from many centuries, but especially from the 
three which precede our own. If I attempt here 
to give the reader some idea of their contents, it 
must be in a most superficial and fragmentary 
way. It has been my good fortune to study many 
times and in detail the contents of this wonderful 
repository. Vivid recollections are, of course, 
still present in my mind. But my visits were 
made some years ago, and without any idea that 
I might possibly desire in future to report of 
them for other eyes. A well-balanced treatise, 
even though a brief one, is therefore beyond my 
best ability. But as my memory is freshened by 
a splendid array of photographs, recently taken 
from some of the most beautiful and most famous 
articles in the collection,* I may at least endeavor 
to indicate its extent and its nature as a whole. 
Criticism carinot, of course, be attempted, even 
if there were space for detailed notice of single 
objects within the limits of a paper such as this. 

Pictures, engravings, armor, weapons, ceramics 


« “Das Griine Gewilbe zu Dresden.” Hundert Tafeln in 
Lichtdruck enthaltend gegen 300 Gegenstiinde aus den 
verschiedensten Zweigen der Kunst-Industrie. Mit Erliu- 
terungen von Dr. J. G. Th. Graesse. Berlin: Paul Bette. 
(The short descriptive text is published in German, French 
and English.) 
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and classic antiquities find their place in the 
other collections of the city. All articles of his- 
torical or legendary interest, moreover, have been 
consigned to the keeping of the Historical Mu- 
seum. In the Green Vaults we find only the 
products of the minor arts, valuable for their 
exquisite workmanship or for the precious mate- 
rials out of which they are constructed, together 
with the jewels of the crown. One room is filled 
with bronzes, another with ivories, and two im- 
mense apartments with furniture, mosaics, en- 
amels, works in semi-precious stones, and curious 


Poland (1670-1733), who secured the greater 
portion of the Green Vault treasures, and who 
raised the collection to the rank it now holds as 
among the first of its kind in Europe—the very 
first, with regard to specimens of the industry of 
his own times. Clever, cultivated and patriotic— 
all, of course, after his own lights, which were 
essentially those of his age—himself an accom- 
plished connoisseur and a worker in art along 
several lines, Augustus seems to have cared less 
to rescue the surviving treasures of past epochs 
than to collect and aid in the production of those 
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things of a thousand eccentric kinds. Another 
room is stored wjth silver plate; another, with 
extraordinary little figures, worked from the most 
costly materials; another, with carvings, chiefly 
of wood ; and the eighth, with the royal gems. 
The first sovereign who contributed to any im- 
portant extent to make the collection what we 
now find it was that Elector Augustus who 
reigned from 1553 to 1586. His immediate suc- 
cessors added their quota, and to these princes 
are due the many examples of fine Renaissance 
work. But it was Augustus the Strong, King of 


made by contemporary artists. To his munificent 
patronage is due, I repeat, the primary import- 
ance of the Green Vaults to the student of to-day, 
its rank as the great treasure-house of the art- 
work of the seventeenth and of the first years of 


the eighteenth century. His successors did not . 


contribute very largely to it, and so the later pe- 
riods of the eighteenth century—those which saw 
the full bloom of Rococo art and decoration—are 
not illustrated within its walls as they are illus- 
trated by the architecture and decoration, and 
by some of the other collections, of the town. 


— 
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The works of Dinglinger, however, the foremost 
goldsmith of his time, and the especial favorite of 
Augustus, are present in profusion, and mark the 
transition from the Baroque art of the seventeenth 
century (le style Louis Quatorze, to use its most 
familiar name) to the true Rococo (le style Louis 
Quinze), and furnish, indeed, some most char- 
acteristic examples of the latter. (See Fig. 9.) 
Beginning with the bronzes, I may note as 
among the most remarkable a beautiful crucifix, 
attributed with confidence to John of Bologna ; 
a dog, by Peter Vischer ; a ‘‘ Bacchus, with At- 
tendants,” said to be by Fiammingo; and some 
works of Anton de Vries. Also, the famous stat- 
nette, nine inches in height, called “ St. George 
and the Dragon,” and representing Charles II. of 
England, which was wrought out of a single piece 
of iron by Leigebe, the great Nuremberg black- 
smith of the seventeenth century, whose armor 
and weapons are the finest of their kind—as may 
be seen in the Dresden Historical Museum. Most 
of the bronzes of the one hundred and eleven 
pieces contained in this cabinet are clever copies, 
on asmall scale, of famous statues. These were 
made with great profusion in the times of which 
I speak, and the beauty of their execution entitles 
them very often to almost as high a place in the 
estimation of the connoisseur as though they had 
been original creations. 
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The Ivory Cabinet contains more than four 
hundred examples, inclufing both turned and 
carved work. Chief in artistic worth are num- 
bers of large tankards with superb high-reliefs of 
figures, such as were produced in multitudes in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of course 
we find work attributed, with much doubt, to the 
hand of Benvenuto—work which in any case, 
however, would not disgrace his fame. Of more 
certain authenticity is a wonderful little group of 
drunken beggers, carved by Diirer. 

The immense apartments filled with larger 
works must be passed over with but scanty men- 
tion. Here we find magnificent specimens of 
boule-work, some wrought by the inventor of the 
process; cabinets, large and small, formed of 
carved wood and semi-precious stones, such as 
were beloved in the seventeenth century in Ger- 
many as well as in the North of Italy ; clocks and 
mirrors and mantel ornaments ; enamels and mo- 
saics ; vessels of crystal, jasper, agate, jade, rhi- 
noceros - horn and mother-of-pearl; and huge 
dishes of beaten brass and silver. The collection 
of enamels is very interesting. The earlier styles 
of work, as one might expect, are present in less 
force than the true painted enamels of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. From the 
great school of Limoges come many splendid 
specimens, signed by or attributed to the brushes 
of Court and Courteys, Rexmon and Pénicaud, 
Noél Landin and Jean Limousin. German work- 
men of a later day, such as Israel Mengs and 
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G. F. Dinglinger, a brother of the goldsmith, 
are represented by their best. The accompany- 
ing illustration (Fig. 2) shows one of the finest 
specimens in the room. 

It is, however, in spite of multitudinous treas- 
ures of other kinds, the metal-work contained in 
the Green Vaults which ‘constitutes their chief 
attraction. It is impossible here to cite even the 
principal artists represented, or the main styles 
of workmanship displayed—much more, to men- 
tion individual objects of importance. It is al- 
most hopeless, indeed, to attempt, for those who 
have not themselves examined such collections as 
the one in question, any characterization of the 
metal-work produced in the years which saw its 
splendid bloom, any adequate description of either 
the quantity turned out or the quality attained 
by even nameless workmen. The best artisans of 
our day have no conception of what it then meant 
to be an artist in metal—of the technique then 
acquired, or the exuberant and exhaustless fancy 
then displayed. German artists, though a little 
later in date, were equal to their Italian brothers 
along this line. The names of both are, of 
course, familiar to the art student of to-day ; but 
the general public knows definitely, perhaps, of 
Benvenuto only, forgetting the great Germans, 
until a Rothschild, connoisseur as well as million- 
aire, sees fit to give (as was done in 1880) a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars for a silver vase 
by Jamnitzer. Then, attracted by such tangible 
proof of greatness, the public for a moment ap- 
preciates the fact that a man may produce master- 
pieces with the tools of the silversmith as well as 
with those of painter or of sculptor—master- 
pieces whose worth is to the full as independent 
of the worth of their material. One of our illus- 
trations (Fig. 3) shows a beautiful silver casket 
by this Jamnitzer, who stands at the head, per- 
haps, of all the German silversmiths of the six- 
teenth century. Noillustration can convey, how- 
ever, the barest idea of the wealth and beauty of 
his work. The covered box, architecturally con- 
structed, is loaded with a profusion of ornament 
—figures, and the insects and plants for which 
Jamnitzer was especially renowned—which covers 
every inch of surface, but does not confuse the 
outline or interfere with the general effect. Of 
the technique I cannot here speak ; nor should I 
be quite understood by those who may have ac- 
quaintance only with the results of modern skill. 
This is true Renaissance art of the richest period. 
The styles proper to the seventeenth century are 
illustrated here by Figs. 4 to 8 The Vaults are 
very rich in specimens of this century, the treas- 
ures growing more profuse as the dates get later. 
All the great German names are represented by 
fine pieces, some of them almost unique in excel- 
lence. Jamnitzer is supplemented by Irminger, 
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Kellerthaler (whose fine repowssé basin is still 
used at the christenings of the Saxon royal fam- 
ily), Herbach of Copenhagen, Thellot of Augs- 
burg, Streller, Harmstorf, Théodore de Bry 
(whose present fame rests rather on his beautiful 
published designs for his co-workers than on 
remnants of his own productiveness), and a host 
of other artists scarce inferior to any on this list. 
We are accustomed, I think, to look upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centures as upon 
times when art was prolific indeed, but fantastic 
rather than beautiful ; original, but in a debased 
sort of way; and marked by affectation and ex- 
travagance in its search for novelty and elabora- 
tion. They were periods, it is true, when the 
minor arts flourished more than did the greater. 
Their representative is not the sculptor, as in 
classic times, nor the architect, as in medizval 
days, nor the painter, as in the superb Renais- 
sance years; but the goldsmith, with others of 
his kin. Even through much of the vast activity 
in building and decoration which undoubtedly 
filled these centuries may be traced the spirit of 
Kleinkunst. Put to such purposes, the ideas 
characteristic of the time are certainly open to 
many of the objections brought against them. 
But when we consider the products of the minor 
arts, we realize the immense fertility and the gen- 
uine, if sometimes extravagant, artistic instincts 
of the workers. If we consider the gold and sil- 
ver work of the time, taken by and for itself, we 
shall not call it, I think, inartistic or mistaken. 
We find it, of course, original, characteristic, in- 
genious, fantastic, bewildering, rather than sim- 
ply beautiful, or pure in form. But the nature 
of materials used, the scale, the modes of work- 
manship, and the purposes to be served by gold- 
smith’s work, quite justify much performance of 
this sort—performance which, as I have said, is 


indeed out of place and reprehensible in the 


practice of the monumental arts. Between the 


-exquisite simplicity or well-balanced elaboration 
-of good sixteenth-century work and the dizarre 


extravagance of such a thing as Dinglinger’s cel- 
ebrated ‘‘ Hercules Vase ” (Fig. 9) there is a wide 
interval, indeed—an interval which, as may be 


‘seen by examining the Green Vault treasures in 
.their proper sequence, was filled with an immense 


diversity of work, growing more complex and less 
“pure” as the years advanced. But in metal- 
work of small size there is room for all these vari- 
ations. We may feel personally most inclined to 
the severer styles ; but that fact should not blind 
us to the immense fertility of fancy, the wonder- 
ful skill of touch, the strange ability to harmonize 
the most incongruous forms and outlines, and to 
fuse them into a coherent whole, which character- 
ize the many artisans of even the most florid pe- 
riod of the eighteenth century. 
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Perhaps the most striking proof of the fondness 
of the workmen of these two centuries for strange 
conceits and elaborate detail; and the enployment 
of various substances in the production of their 
effects, may be seen in that one of the cabinets of 
the Green Vaults which is entirely filled with 
minute figures, groups of figures, animals, boxes, 
and tiny trifles of a hundred kinds, wrought out 
of gold, and ebony, and ivory, and silver, and 
enamel, and precious stones. One such figure is 
given in our initial illustration, and another in 
Fig. 10. The former is a famous little portrait 
of Signor Pepe, the court-dwarf of Charles II. of 
Spain. The body is formed of a misshapen pearl, 
which is the size of a hen's egg, and said to be 
the largest in existence. ‘The rest of the figure 
is of enameled gold, and the jewels are fine dia- 
monds. The ability of the artist is shown, not 
so much in the exquisite minuteness of workman- 
ship, as in the life-like expression and the action 
of his curious creation. True sculptor’s talent is 
exhibited, indeed, though with such strange ma- 
terials and such grotesqueness of effect ; and what 
I say here of this figure may be said of all such 
contemporary productions—an artist in the proper 
sense has been at work on each, although along 
auch eccentric lines. Hence the art student, as 
well as the jewel-collector and the lover of the 
curious, may take an interest in the contents of 
these crowded shelves. . 

It is popularly thought that the love for such 
fantastic trifling was characteristic of these times 
alone. From this belief is deduced the dictum 
that they were intrinsically inferior in an artistic 
capability and taste to the great periods that went 
before. That they were thus inferior I do not 
deny. The fact is proved, however, not by the 
existence of such work as this, but by the lack of 
other work of greater kinds. The love of gro- 
tesqueness and extravagance, and the gratifica- 
tion of that love in the minor arts, were quite as 
characteristic of the great medieval and early 
Renaissance years. They were checked awhile 
by the classic influence of the Rengissance at its 
prime, though only to revive in the forms here 
noted. But as the trophies of the earlier work- 
man have disappeared, almost without exception, 
those of his later brother are alone remembered, 
and are quoted as proof of great degeneracy. If 
any one doubts that the extraordinary creations 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 
shown by thousands in these Vaults, but scarcely 
more than hinted at here through lack of space— 
were even exceeded in grotesqueness and wild 
imagination by those of the goldsmiths of the 
great cathedral-building years, I cannot, indeed, 
point him to any comprehensive collection of 
actual objects for his undeceiving ; but the rec- 
orda of treasures long ago lost to the world are 
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still preserved, and beside their list of extrava- 
gances even the Green Vault catalogue reads 
tamely. I may here but refer the reader to such 
documents, for instance, as the well-known in- 
ventories of the treasures of Charles V. and 
Charles VI. of France, made toward the end of 
the fourteenth century. They are quoted with 
sufficient fullness for my purpose in Labarte’s 
“Industrial Arts of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance.” 

With very much left unsaid that ought to have 
been written, even to give the barest idea of the 
extent and value of these collections, I must now 
close, reiterating the statement that there is no 
treasure-house of the minor arts in all Europe 
more vast and more interesting than this; and 
that there is not one wherein the art of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries—pre-eminently 
an art of small things and minor processes—may 
be studied with the same fullness and complete- 
ness of illustration to aid the work. To those, 
moreover, who cannot examine the collection 
itself, the photographs which have called forth 
this short article will be an excellent compensa- 
tion. And to many a former tourist they will be 
& potent reminder of hours pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent. 


SOME IMAGINARY LIBRARIES. 
By G.L. A. 


WHEN the lover of books, whose means are 
more limited than his desires, takes to castle- 
building, he concentrates his attention upon his 
library. The remainder of the edfice may be 
vague and shadowy, and of uncertain propor- 
tions, but the library is clear and distinct in its 
owner’s eye. It faces south, with a good but not 
too strong a light, and its walls are lined with 
book-cases whose contents give sweet and unal- 
loyed delight to their imaginary proprietor. It 
is not a very large or a very imposing apartment. 
Your true book-lover has no great craving for 
mere size in a library; he does not care for a 
grand room with the occupants of the shelves 
all, as Leigh Hunt says, in museum order and 
wire-safed. The imaginary library of the hum- 
ble book-man may perhaps be considered to have 
been fairly realized, except as regards volume of 
literature, in the book-lined study of Montaigne’s 
beloved round tower. The number of volumes in 
the Gascon’s collection would hardly satisfy a 
modern student. Landor, in the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversation ” between Scaliger and Montaigne, 
credits the latter with the possession of not more 
than some four-score volumes. Scaliger expresses 
his surprise at the small number, and remarks 
that he and his father, put together, had writ- 
ten well-nigh as many; whereupon Montaigne 
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rejoins: ‘‘Ah! to write them is quite another 
thing ; but one reads books without a spur, or 
even a pat from our Lady Vanity.” 

The pleasures of imagination are open to all 
—to the poorest as well as the richest. Very few 
readers arc in a position to purchase all the pre- 
cious volumes that they covet; if they were, the 
pleasure of desire and the joy of occasional acqui- 
sition would be gone forever. Who does not sym- 
pathize with the rapture of Lamb and his sister 
in the purchase of that long-coveted folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which at last was only 
obtained at the price of a few weeks’ longer wear 
of the already shabby garments ? 

Even in cases where it is impossible to realize 
the wish, it is not an unpleasing exercise of fancy 
to speculate upon the books one would like to 
have. Leigh Hunt was eloquent upon the sub- 
ject of book-sellers’ catalogues—publications that 
are very apt to stimulate the imagination of the 
poorer collector. ‘‘ We speak on this subject,” 
he says, “‘ from the most literal experience ; for 
often and often have we cut open a new cata- 
logue of old books with all the fervor and ivory 
folder of a first love ; often read one at tea—nay, 
at dinner ; and have put crosses against dozens of 
volumes in the list, out of the pure imagination 
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of buying them, the possibility being out of the 
question!” The Philistine may scoff at such bar- 
ren joys; but the initiated will sympathetically 
indorse the remarks of the genial essayist. 

Perhaps one of the chief pleasures enjoyed by 
the student who knows what he wants, and who 
can afford from time to time to add to his stores, is 
to see the imaginary library, whose desired con- 
tents he can so clearly behold with the mind’s eye, 
taking form and shape, and approaching complete- 
ness upon his shelves. Southey’s library was a 
fine example of this process. He saw his vision 
gradually fulfilled, one gap after the other was 
stopped, work after work was acquired, until at 
the end of his life he possessed one of the largest, 
and, in his own special province of Spanish and 
Portuguese literature, one of the completest pri- 
vate collections in England. 

But, apart from his own personal desires and 
speculations, the book-lover can enjoy the pleasure 
of filling the shelves of the imaginary libraries 
outlined by the poets and the novelists. Prospero, 
in ‘“‘ The Tempest,” says that the noble Neapolitan, 


Gonzalo, 
—‘‘ Of his gentleness, 
Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom.” 


What would not a modern bibliomaniac give 
to have the overhauling of the ducal collection ! 
What treasures in astrology and magic, in alchemy 
and occult literature generally, it must have con- 
tained : noble folios 
and stout quartos, in 
all the glory of first 
editions, tall copies 
and original states ! 
Roger Bacon would 
be there, and beside 
the English monk 
might appear the rare 
astrological folio— 
printed at Basel, 1554 
—of Jerome Cardan, 
the sage who, having 
foretold by the stars 
the time of his own 
death, starved himself 
to prove the truth of 
his prediction. In 
due order on his 
shelves Prospero, who 
found his ‘‘library a 
dukedom large 
enough,” might have 
beheld the works of 
Albertus Magnus, of 
Albumazar, of Ray- 
mond Lully, and of 


FIG. 7.—VASE OF CHALCEDONY 
AND GOLD. BY J. M. DING- 
LINGER. XVIIITH CENTURY. 
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many another ancient sage and reputed philos- 
opher. But—alas for this shadowy library !— 
it could hardly have survived the return of its 
exiled master, for did not Prospero swear to 
abjure his potent art, and to break this en- 
chanter’s wand ? 
“ Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

Tl drown my book,” 
he says. 

Another library of imaginative origin, but of a 
very different nature and constitution from that 
which the banish- 
ed duke so highly 
prized, has been 
portrayed for us 
in modern times, 
by the hand of the 
“‘Wizard of the 
North”—a magi- 
cian who used a 
wand more pow- 
erful than that of 
Prospero. Every book-lover 
feels a glow of sympathy as 
he reads Dominie Sampson’s 
transports at the sight of the 
books upon the floor of Guy 
Mannering’s library—books 
that had filled thirty or 
forty carts, volumes of all 
sorts and sizes, lying in con- 
fusion, and calling loudly 
for kindly attention and ar- 
rangement. With some of 
the worthy dominie’s pro- 
ceedings, it is true, one can 
hardly sympathize. Vol- 
umes of delles-lettres, plays, 
poems and memoirs are not 
to be “‘tossed indignantly 
aside, with the implied cen- 
sure of ‘ pshaw,’ or ‘ frivo- 
lous,’” while affection and 
attention are centred upon 
science and sermons, sets of 
the Fathers and ponderous 
tomes of theology and con- 
troversial divinity. How- 
ever, whatever his short- 
comings, Dominie Sampson, 
as depicted by the loving 
and sympathetic hand of the 
great novelist, is a figure of 
no small interest to bookish 
readers. 

Many other attractive li- 


braries have been the off- eres 


imagination. 


There is the collection at Waverley 
Honor, to which Scott’s first hero owed so many 


happy hours—the sea of books, 
through which this most desul- 
tory of readers, we are told, 
drove like a vessel without a 
pilot or a rudder. Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck of Monkbarns had 
no spacious apartment for his 
books, but, beside the shelves 
that groaned beneath their 
loads in triple rank arrayed, 
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there lay upon floor and table, mixed up with 
the learned lumber that littered the antiquary’s 
den, many a solid volume of antiquarian lore. 
A different gathering was that which lined the 
study of Arthur Dimmesdale in the New En- 
gland village that witnessed the shame of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” Here, parchment-bound fo- 
lios of the fathers, with volumes of rabbinical 
and Talmudical lore, stood side by side with the 
lives and deeds of the saints and the laborious 
compilations of monastic learning. Yet another 
great imaginary library will readily recur to the 
reader’s recollection — that imposing collection 
described in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” which oppressed 
the soul of Dorothea in her well-meant attempts 
to act with due devotion and self-abnegation as 
the wife of Mr. Casaubon, driest of all literary 
Dryasdusts. 

It would be tedious to further multiply in- 
stances. These libraries are but shadows—the 
children of the imagination—yet of pleasant re- 
ality to the sympathetic eye and ear: 

‘* And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name.” 


A VISIT TO BANGKOK. 

BANGKOK is one of the strangest. cities in the 
world. In describing it, comparison can be made 
with no other place, for it is unique in its singu- 
larity, both in situation, appearance and inhabit- 
ants. Imagine a broad, winding, muddy-colored 
river, along both shores of which, for a distance 
of six or seven miles, are extended brown-thatched 
wooden houses, floating on pontoons, or layers of 
bamboos, and fastened to stakes to prevent them 
swimming away with the current. The dense 
green jungle rises up behind, and at intervals 
appear the warehouses and residences of European 
merchants, the various Legations and Consulates, 
with proudly flying flags, the few handsome build- 
ings which are the result of modern Siamese prog- 
ress—the Custom-house, the Oriental Hotel, the 
Post and Telegraph Office, the Royal High School 
—standing out in that glistening whiteness with 
their lofty proportions in striking contrast to the 
low, odd-looking huts beside them. 

Ascending in the cool of the morning the tower 
of Wat Cheng, which is regarded as one of the 
finest of Siamese pagodas, a brilliant panorama is 
spread before the gaze. The majestic Meinam, 
bearing on its wide bosom an ever-moving variety 
of the most curious craft in all the Eastern seas, 
is seen winding and rolling along its voluminous 
waters till lost in the misty distance. Thé rows 
of brown floating houses seem like fringes to the 
waving sea of palms and thick, impenetrable jun- 
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gle which extends far away to the horizon; the 
rice-fields, open spaces, and even the walled-in 
portion of the city, with the exception of the Pal- 
ace buildings, being lost to view in this ocean of 
verdure. Pagoda-like towers shoot up here and 
there, their gilded spires reflecting back the rays 
of the rising sun, and red-tiled roofs of temples 
loom above the surrounding wealth of green. 

But indescribable as are the impressions which 
the appearance of Bangkok from a distance pro- 
duces upon the on-looker, still more peeuliar are 
his feelings as he is conveyed about by boat, and 
comes to close quarters with the semi-aquatic in-- 
habitants. The whole river is in the state of the 
greatest animation; the air is alive with the boom 
of innumerable insects, while from the shores are 
heard the distant and confused sound of grind- 
ing and squealing teak saw-mills, the rushing, 
steaming and clanking wheels of rice-mills, whose 
grimy chimneys form the only dark spot in the 
ethereal blue of the tropical sky, the barking of 
‘pariah ” dogs, the crowing of cocks and the 
hoarse cawing of countless crows. Add to this 
the weird and melancholy cries of native hawkers 
in their canoes, the simultaneous groaning and 
chanting of bands of yellow-skinned Chinese at 
their work, and the murmur of far-off voices 
haggling and vociferating round a floating mar- 
ket-place, and a faint idea is obtained of the mul- 
tifarious sounds of life and activity which assail 
the ear in this great Eastern bazaar. 

The surface of the water is unceasingly plowed 
and ruffled by vessels of every imaginable shape 
and description, the majority of them hurrying 
along as if the feverish and mercenary spirit of 
the Old World had at last penetrated thus far 
East. How swiftly the little Siamese canoes are 
sent spinning along, under the deft blows of the 
small, single paddles, the water just lapping the 
edge, and the active paddler balancing himeelf, 
tailor-fashion, in the centre. The women and 
children are quite as dexterous in this art of loco- 
motion as the men, or, it might be said, more 50, 
as the floating shops of fruit and provisions are 
usually propelled by a picturesque young or old 
lady, in a wide basin-shaped hat, and often inno- 
cent of covering above the waist, with the excep- 
tion of a string passed round the shoulder to 
ward off evil luck. 

Huge cargo-boats are laboring along, impelled 
by a ragged sail, and two or three half-naked 
dirty Chinamen pulling at the long oars with slow 
and ponderous stroke. 

In the early morning hours yellow - robed 
priests, with shaven head and eyebrows, are seen 
flitting about from house to house. In front of 
them is a rice-pot, carefully concealed from the 
vulgar gaze, into which pious-minded individuals 
put handfuls of rice, dried fish and fruit, which 
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the priest receives stolid and immovable, without 
a word of salutation or thanks. 

Equally impossible is it to describe in limited 
space the wonderful variety of costumes and races 
which are ever cruising over the bosom of this 
cosmopolitan river—the money-grubbing, ubiqui- 
tous Chinaman, with wide flapping trousers and 
long pigtail; grave, sedate Ilindoos, clothed in 
pure white, surmounted by a small red cap; Pe- 
guans with long black hair and lanky figure, mus- 
cular Shans with tattooed limbs, the dirty-look- 
ing Burmese in highly colored turbans and ‘‘sa- 
rongs ”— representatives, in fact, of all the 
nations of South-eastern Asia. 

Not less scenic are the effects when night falls 
over this busy mart. The twinkling lights shine 
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out as far as the eye can sce ; the canoes, with lan- 
terns in front, appear and disappear in the dark- 
ness ; while the piercing cry of the floating hawker 
comes across the black-moving waters more like 
the wail of a lost soul from the Stygian depths 
than the voice of a human being. At intervals 
on the shore the trees momentarily flash out in 
startling brilliance, every branch to the outermost 
twig blazing in electric light, as the myriads of 
fire-flies simultaneously emit their soft and lnmi- 
nous radiance. The spectator then realizes the 
truth of what he, perhaps, regarded once as only a 
traveler’s tale or a poet’s fancy, and recalls to 
mind the lines of Thomson: 


‘‘From Meinam’s orient stream that nightly shines 
With insect lamps.” 


A POST-MORTEM REVENGE. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


THE apothecary’s shop at the corner of Twelfth 
and Ramsay Streets, Philadelphia, was a source 
of admiration for many years to the residents of 
the neighborhood. It was always so bright-look- 
ing and well arranged—the premises were 80 spa- 
cious—the proprietor, Mr. Abel Kline, so oblig- 
ing, and, above ull, so well versed in the most 
recondite secrets of his business. Not that he 
was prepossessing in appearance, though silky and 
insinuating in his manners. He was pale and 
thin and sickly-looking, with scanty, reddish- 
brown hair and a freckled face, and small, light- 
gray eyes that glanced restlessly hither and 
thither when their owner was engaged in con- 
versation. He seemcd to dislike looking his in- 
terlocutor full in the face. 

He was a noted personage in the ranks of the 
practical chemists of the United States. He had 
caused the large room back of his shop to be 
fitted up as a laboratory, with all manner of 
costly apparatus, and there he tried experiments 
and made discoveries, and devoted, in fact, an 
immense amount of money as well as of time to 
following out theories that too often came to 
nothing. He was unmarried, and his only sur- 
viving relative was an old-maid sister, a good 
deal like himself, in a physical point of view, 
who kept house for him and looked after his 
private affairs in general. She was a good soul, 
was Miss Susan Kline, and sincerely attached to 
her brother, whom she regarded as one of the 
most learned and wonderful of men. The only 
point in which she ever thwarted him was in his 
passion for vivisection. Many a time did she 
bring down Abel Kline’s wrath upon her head 
by stealthily setting free some wretched cur that 
he had procured with intent to torture it to 


death. And when neither stratagem nor plead- 
ing would avail to rescue the poor victims from 
their doom of agony, she was wont to retreat to 
the garret, to sit there with closed doors and 
stopped ears till the cries of anguish of the poor 
tormented animal on which her brother was ex- 
perimenting were mercifully silenced by death. 

Amongst the prominent physicians of Phila- 
delphia at that date was Dr. Julius Hurst, a man 
of vast medical attainments, heart and soul a doc- 
tor, and altogether wrapped up in the practice 
and teaching of his profession. He was a wid- 
ower with three children, two daughters and a son. 

This last-named, his eldest child, had inherited 
no small share of his father’s medical talent, and 
at the time that our story opens he was already 
engaged in the practice of medicine, and was rap- 
idly making his way to the foremost rank of his 
profession. In fact, there were people who said 
that positively Richard Hurst was beginning to 
surpass his father in many points, an observation 
that gave the elder doctor a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. <‘‘I do not want to see you lag behind me, 
Dick,” he was wont to remark. ‘‘Get ahead of 
me, if yon can. We old doctors are apt to be- 
come old-fogyish and narrow-minded, and I look 
to your younger brains and fresher science to 
keep me spurred up to my work.” 

Dr. Hurst the elder was amongst the warmest 
appreciators of the scientific talents and thirst for 
research of Abel Kline. He took great interest 
in the chemist’s experiments, although he very 
much disapproved of two of their objects. One 
was the discovery of a poison without taste, which 
would cause no marked or peculiar symptoms, 
and which, after inflicting death, should vanish 
utterly, leaving no trace of its presence in the 
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body of the victim. Another was that of a liquid 
preparation of sufficient strength to dissolve ut- 
terly the flesh of a large animal, or of a human 
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corpse, in twenty-four hours’ time. ‘‘ You would 

only facilitate the operations of an assassin, 

Kline,” he was wont to say. ‘‘ Those two discov- 

eries on which you have set your heart would be 

of no practical use to humanity. Now, that new 

narcotic you have invented, which plunges the 

person who has taken it into a stupor resembling 

death for a number of hours—that may do good 

in cases of excessive pain or of nervous restless- 
ness. But, in justice to science and to human- 
ity, your researches ought really to be devoted. 
hereafter to the curative properties of drugs, and 
not to their deadly ones.” 

However, the doctor’s interest in Abel Kline’s 
experiments led him to advance to the chemist, at 
various times, considerable sums of money for the 
purchase of expensive apparatus and rare and 
costly drugs. And, in fact, 
in the course of events, those 
sums rose to such an amount 
that the kindly and, perhaps, 
heedless creditor thought it 
his duty to look into the af- 
fairs of his debtor, and to find 
out what hope there was of his 
over re-entering into the pos- 
session of his money. 

The result of his examina- 
tion was far from reassuring. 
Instead of spending the sams 
obtained from Dr. Hurst on 
scientific objects, Abel Kline 
had wasted a large proportion 
of the money so obtained in dissipation of 
the lowest and vilest character. Moreover, 
his library, his chemical apparatus and his 
cabinet of minerals, on all of which Dr. 
Hurst looked, as security, for the satisfac- 
tion of his claims, had, as he found out, 
been mortgaged beyond their actual value 
to pay off more pressing creditors. The 
good doctor, as is usually the case with good- 
natured, heedless men, got very angry on 
finding out how Kline had duped him. 
“But I won’t be robbed by such a rascal, 
Dick,” he said, vehemently, to his son, with 
a thump on the pavement of his gold- 
headed cane, as he spoke. ‘‘I mean to 
make him pay me back the last dollar he 
owes me, and with interest, too. If he had 
not tried to cheat me I should not feel so 
savagely about it. His poor sister, too ; and 
he leading such a life in the background, 
and persuading her that he is a saint in the 
guise of an apothecary! I hate hypocrites. 
I'll give him three months’ grace, and if 
he does not pay me back every cent that 
he owes me in that space of time I'll not 
only sell him up, lock, stock and barrel, but 
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“DR. HURST TOOK GREAT INTEREST IN THE CHEMIST’S EXPERIMENTS.” 


I'll expose him to the community—a sneaking, 
white-faced villain.” 

The three months had almost expired when the 
city was startled into a wild state of excitement by 
the announcement of the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of Dr. Julius Hurst. He had been 
paying his round of visits as usual, and was in the 
act of quitting the house of one of his patients, 
when a note was handed to him by a messenger- 
boy. He thrust the missive unread into his pocket, 
and started off to pay another call. This visit 
finished, it was growing late, and the weather was 
bitterly cold, so he sent his servant home with his 
carriage, saying that he would walk to his destina- 
tion, as it was not far from his own house, and 


that he would be home in time for dinner. He 
stopped on his way and bought some choice hot- 
house fruit for one of his daughters, who was in 
delicate health, and thereafter he never was seen 
alive again. It had come on to snow hard soon 
after he had gone on his way after purchasing the 
fruit, and in the twilight, rendered still darker 
and more vague by the fast-falling snow-flakes, 
the form of the good doctor could readily pass un- 
recognized as he went on his way to the mysteri- 
ous rendezvous. 

The police searched for the missing man in 
every possible direction. The messenger-boy that 
had brought him the note was readily discovered. 
but he knew nothing respecting the person who 
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had sent him. The note had been given him by 
aman in a great-coat, with a muffler pulled over 
his ears, and who held a handkerchief to his 
mouth, and spoke indistinctly, as though he were 
suffering from the toothache, a very natural state 
of affairs, in view of the coldness of the weather. 
Days passed, and, finally, Dr. Richard Hurst in- 
duced the police to direct their researches to the 
establishment of Abel Kline. He could not for- 
get his father’s wrath at his unscrupulous debtor, 
nor was he to be persuaded out of a belief that the 
chemist had had something to do with the disap- 
pearance of his irate creditor. Not that Kline’s 
conduct was such as to arouse suspicion in any 
way. He went about his business as usual, tried 
experiments in his laboratory, and even indulged 
in the unusual dissipation of taking his sister to 
the theatre to see Edwin Booth as ‘“‘ Hamlet,” sit- 
ting out the entire performance in grim stolidity. 
But Richard Hurst was firmly convinced that he 
had had a hand in his father’s disappearance. 
The good doctor had not an enemy in the world, 
except this one man who was under such heavy 
obligations to him. And it was owing to the un- 
ceasing representations and urging of the be- 
reaved son that the police finally made a descent 
upon, and a thorough search of, the premises at 
Twelfth and Ramsay Streets. _ Then and there 
the mystery was solved ina terrible way. In a 
tank in the cellar, plunged in a bottle of some 
liquid of unknown ingredients, was found the 
bones of a human body, the flesh having entirely 
disappeared under the action of the powerful 
chemicals of which the liquid was composed. 
Kline declared, with perfect coolness and self-pos- 
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session, that these ghastly remains were only 
those of an ordinary ‘‘ subject”? on which he had 
been experimenting. But there were certain pe- 
culiarities about the skull that marked it out as 
being that of Dr. Hurst. In the first place, he 
had been noted for a protuberance near the centre 
of the forehead, a boss or growth of bone that had 
caused him to style himself in jest, sometimes, 
‘Dr. Unicorn.” Also one of his back teeth, in 
the upper jaw, had been broken away in the mid- 
dle, and had been filed and filled in a somewhat 
remarkable manner. This protuberance on the 
bone, and this singularly treated tooth, were both 
present in the skull found in the tank. And, 
worse than all, a fracture in the right temple 
showed that the owner of that skull had met with 
his death through violence, and not by the ordi- 
nary progress of disease. It was that silent wit- 
ness which finally convicted Abel Kline, after he 
had been brought to trial through the unremit- 
ting exertions of Dr. Richard Hurst, become then, 
alas ! Dr. Hurst only and thereafter. 

After sentence of death had been pronounced 
in the usual fashion, a startling incident took 
place. The sister of the condemned man, forcing 
her way through the crowd of spectators and the 
cordon of policemen, made her way to him too 
suddenly and vehemently to be checked or 
thwarted, and throwing herself into his arms, 
she pressed her lips upon his in a long, pro- 
tracted kiss. The movement was too swift, and 
the sympathies of the authorities too strongly 
aroused on behalf of the unhappy woman, for 
any very rapid attempt to remove her. But 
when finally she was taken away it was re- 
marked that Abel Kline seemed 
deeply agitated by her action, 
for he went back to prison with 
his head bowed, and he never 
spoke one word on his way to 
his cell. He tried in every 
possible way to induce the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania to grant 
him a pardon, and his sister 
also was unremitting in her ex- 
ertions on his behalf. But the 
crime had been too flagrant, and 
the victim had been too widely 
known and too universally loved 
and respected, for any exercise 
of a false. sentimentality on be- 
half of the condemned man. 
And so the days wore away till 
that fixed for the execution was 
close at hand. But Abel Kline 
contrived to cheat the, gallows, 
after all. For one morning, 
two days before that appointed 
for his death, the criminal was 


A POST-MORTEM REVENGE. 


found lying cold and white and lifeless in his 
cell, How had he obtained the drug which he 
had evidently taken ? At once people remem- 
bered the kiss exchanged between Susan Kline 
and himself, and the discovery of a small, flat 
bottle, such as could easily be concealed in the 
mouth, and which was found beside his bed, 
showed conclusively the source of the dose that 
he had employed. 

As soon as the news of Abel Kline’s suicide was 
made public, Miss Kline, unfailing in her devo- 
tion to her worthless brother, applied to the 
prison authorities for permission to remove the 
body for the purpose of having it decently in- 
terred. So much sympathy had been excited by 
her unswerving affection that at first those in 
power were inclined to grant her petition forth- 
with. But their kindly impulses were checked 
by the influence of Dr. Hurst. He had hurried 


to the prison at once on hearing the news, and © 


had obtained a permit to view the body of the 
murderer. After a close and minute examination 
he startled his colleague, the physician of the 
prison, by declaring that Kline was not dead. 

“It is a deep-laid plot to escape,” declared Dr. 
Hurst. ‘ This man is in a stupor, too profound, 
it is true, to be caused by any narcotic known to 
ordinary science. But you must remember his 
remarkable attainments. Not half of his discov- 
eries have ever been revealed to the world. I tell 
you, Dr. Brown, he is in a trance merely, and if 
you sign the death-certificate, and cause his body 
to be handed over to his sister, you will simply 
be conniving at the escape of an assassin.” 

Dr. Brown was more vexed at the interference 
of his colleague than he cared to show. He con- 
tented himself with remarking, severely: 

‘Your very natural feelings with regard to 
your father’s murderer have blinded your eyes 
and warped your judgment, my good sir. I am 
not such a fool but what I can distinguish the 
difference between the stupor produced by a nar- 
cotic and actual death. You see the rigor mortis 
is fully declared, and, moreover-——” 

“I give up the point, doctor,” quoth Dr. 
Hurst, suddenly, as though struck by a fresh 
idea, ‘You are right— Kline is undoubtedly 
dead. But there is one detail in the proceedings 
which is, I think, required by the interests of sci- 
ence.” Here his voice sank to a whisper. What- 
ever his proposition was, Dr. Brown nodded as- 
sent to it, and the two physicians went off, arm 
in arm together, apparently upon the best of 
terms. 

Meantime Miss Kline was waiting, in a state of 
nervous excitement, the decision of the author- 
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ities respecting the disposal of her brother’s 
corpse. Poor little woman! He had always 
been cruel and unfeeling to her as toward the 
rest of the world, but he was the only creature 
left for her to love and to live for, and till he was 
at rest in the grave there would be no rest for 
her. Finally the long-expected messenger arrived. 

‘¢ Well, sir—well,” cried. the unhappy woman, 
“‘am I to have the privilege of removing the re- 
mains of my poor brother for interment, or am I 
not ? I think that the wishes of a bereaved sister 
might——” 

‘*Your desires shall be fully complied with, 
Miss Kline—I am depnted to assure you of that. 
As soon as the post-mortem examination——” 

She sprang to her feet with a shrill scream. 

“ The — post — mortem — examination !” she 
gasped, choking for breath between each .of the 
words. 

“Yes; it is nearly over now. It was through 
the influence of Dr. Hurst that the autopsy was 
decided upon, and——” 

But he spoke to unheeding ears : Susan Kline 
had fallen back in her chair in a dead faint. 

What transpired at that post-mortem: examina- 
tion was never exactly known. Dr. Brown came 
forth from the dissecting-room very white and 
scared-looking, while Dr. Hurst seemed equally 
triumphant and satisfied. Something of the truth 
did, however, at last leak out, as. the truth always 
will, sooner or later. It was rumored abroad that 
Abel Kline had made a cunning attempt to cheat 
the gallows of its well-earned prey by means of a 
powerful sleeping-draught, whose composition and 
proportions had been amongst the most jealously 
guarded secrets of all his discoveries. It had 
worked to a charm, and the written instructions 
which he had prepared for his sister, in case of his 
arrest, had been by her fully comprehended and 
entirely carried out. But the passionate vindic- 
tiveness of the son of the victim, who had had his 
idolized father torn from him in so shocking a 
way and by a man whom he had so long be- 
friended, had caused the failure of the. entire 
scheme. Moreover, to the assassin’s science had 
been opposed a science as profound as, if less origi- 
nal and inventive than, hisown. It was Dr. Hurst 
who had insisted upon the autopsy. It was the 
hand of Dr. Hurst that made the first incision in 
the apparent corpse, inflicting in the act a neces- 
sarily fatal wound. But, after all, the murderer 
met with a kinder fate than he deserved. Instead 
of the sickening anticipation of death, and the 
ghastly appliances of the noose and the seaffold 
and the hangman, his doom was private, and it was 
painless. 


RIDDEN BY A SKELETON. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


WHo does not remember the crow that, as Ausop 
and La Fontaine relate, in imitation of an eagle it 
had seen, pounced down on an old ram, and in- 
stead of bearing it’away in triumph, which it 
doubtless expected to do, found its talons hope- 
lessly entangled in the ram’s wool, and so fell 
victim to its own folly ? 

As usual, however, the truth is stranger than 
the fable, for it is the cagle itself that is trapped 
in this manner, many incidents having occurred 
_of the death or capture of the bird while vainly 
struggling to carry off animals that miscalculation 
of its strength and its power of flight led it to 
attack. 

An instance of the kind is-related of an eagle 
that had, for years, occupied a nest in a pine-tree 
on the bank of the Raquette Lake, in the Adiron- 
dack region. The bird was seen to strike a large 
fis, swimming near the surface; and so firmly 
did he fix his powerful talons in the back of his 
victim, that, when the startled fish made a sudden 
dive, he carried the eagle with him out of sight a 
short space of time, when they again appeared, 
and the bird succeeded in partly raising the great 
fish from the water, only to fall and be dragged 
under a second time. As it became evident that 
the eagle had struck his crooked talons so deeply 
into the back of the fish that they could not be 
readily withdrawn, it became a question, after a 
full half-minute elapsed since they had vanished, 
whether they would ever be seen again. But at 
last the bird reappeared, and exerted his utmost 
strength to rise ; this he could not do, nor did the 
salmon-trout seem able again to carry him under 
the water and keep him there. So the struggle 
continued, until at last the cagle succeeded, fortu- 
nately for himself, in loosening his clutch, and 
soared heavily, wet and exhausted, to his nest, 
where he sat dejected and moody for a long time, 
doubtless resolving never to attempt such large 
game again. 

But captors are not always so fortunate. Eck- 
strom, the Rev. M. MOller and other writers assert 
that in Sweden, when the kite, sea-eagle, osprey 
and other flesh-eating birds prey upon the pike, 
they occasionally strike a fish large and powerful 
enough to drag them under and drown them ; in 
which case, strange as it may seem, the wounds 
caused by the talons the bird was unable to disen- 
gage gradually heal, while the bird, like the Old 
Man of the Sea on Sindbad the Sailor’s shoulders, 
continues to cling where it first fixed itself, and at 
length, reduced to a skeleton, is continually car- 
ried about on the back of the pike. 


As the fish swims at or near the surface of the 
water, the weird bird-skeleton seems to glide, by 
some occult power of its own, over the surface of 
the lake, and is regarded with dread and horror 
by the fishermen, who look upon it as an appari- 
tion presaging disaster. One of these skeletons 
is particularly described as appearing at times in 
Lake Wetter ; it was so old as to have acquired a 
greenish tinge, and yet still held together suffi- 
ciently to frighten all beholders who did not un- 
derstand its nature. Another such skeleton, is 
spoken of by Mr. Lloyd as haunting the Fryksdal 
Lake, borne on the back of a fish. It was known 
by tho residents in the vicinity as the Sjétroll, or 
water-sprite, and was the object of superstitious 
fear on the part of the fishermen. ‘‘It is said to 
have appeared like the horns of a moose or rein- 
deer moving rapidly on the surface of the water,” 
writes Mr. Ii. G. Seeley ; ‘but at last Lieuten- 
ant J. Lekander put a shot in the pike that car- 
ried it, and solved the mystery by proving the 
water-sprite to be the skeleton of a sea-eagle.” 
(See illustration.) . 

Mr. Dresser saw an osprey unable to release 
itself from a heavy fish it had struck, and asserts 
that, after having been dragged under scveral 
times, the bird was carried out to sea. This 
happened in the Bay of Fundy. <‘‘ Sometimes,” 
says P. Martin Duncan, ‘‘on landing its prey, 
the osprey is unable to extricate its talons, and is 
captured alive.” 

Instances of the kind have happened on our 
own coast, where fish have been found left 
stranded by the retreating tide, with parts of 
fish-hawks attached to the talons which pro- 
jected from the fore part of the back where they 
had taken hold. 

Were not these facts attested by such credible 
authorities they might well be called in question, 


-but a host of eye-witnesses have testified to their 


truth, and there can be no doubt of their cor- 
rectness ; nor is it as inexcusable on the ‘part of a 
fish-hawk to miscalculate the size and probable 
weight of a fish dimly seen under the surface of 
the water as it is on the part of birds of prey 
that in equally well-authenticated instances have 
attacked, in broad daylight, victims altogether 
too heavy and vigorous to be carried away by 
their captors. 

Thus ‘‘ fact” is, in this instance, as in every 
other, found to be not only ‘‘ stranger than tic- 
tion,” but the best antidote to superstitious fears 
and the deadly enemy of ‘‘ water-sprites,” as well 
as of every other kind of bogey and hobgoblin. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS AS THEY ARE. 


By Freprric G. MATHER. 


Ir was a long and rather tame drive that my 
companion and I were taking from Saranac Lake 
to Lake Placid. Gangs of men had been senf out 
to clear away the trees, with the ax or with the 
torch, for another rod on each side the drive-way, 
so that thesun might drythe mud. The road- 
bed was rough, and the mud had been followed by 
an extreme of dust that covered all the passengers 
on the inside of the coach. We escaped because 
we were on the top. After several miles of driv- 
ing, my companion asked: ‘Where are the 
mountains ?” 

My answer was: ‘“ Wait till we see Lake 
Placid.” And when the lake was reached, the 
answer came in the long line of peaks to the south- 
ward. It was satisfactory only in part. Another 
question was asked: ‘* We have the mountains ; 
but where are the woods ?” 

The last inquiry was a very natural one, The 
idea of every new visitor to the northern wilder- 
ness is that he will go through dense forests or 
hang upon the sides of mountains all the time. 
My companion had to be told that the hotels were 
in the cleared spaces to avoid the black flies, mus- 
quitoes and gnats. 

In thinking over the advice that an old camper, 
canoeist and woodsman might give to the first 
visitor in the wilderness, the best form seemed to 
be an outline of the situation just as it is—a good- 
natured criticism, and not the comments of a 
fault-finder. The grandeur of that region does 


not deserve ignorant treatment; and the new- 
comer should not venture into those wilds unless 
he is fully prepared to know what he is doing. 

The tourist who goes through the Adirondacks, 
or any other mountainous region, is often led 
astray because he does not know the topography 
of the country. He ought to find the best map 
in existence, and then mark carefully the height 
of land that divides the several water-courses each 
from the other. By doing this he is always able 
to tell in which water-course he is making his 
way; and, if he is going by boat or by trail, this 
addition to the map is of the greatest value ; in 
fact, no map is complete without it. 

Although Mount Marcy is the highest of all the 
Adirondacks, standing as it does almost in the 
centre of a group of the higher mountains, yet it 
does not mark a point toward which nearly all 
the water-sheds converge. That point is at Wall- 
face Mountain, about ten miles to the west of 
Mount Marcy. From the crest of that mountain 
four water-sheds are supplied, making altogether 
nearly three-fourths of the Adirondack territory. 
The four water-sheds are drained by rivers that 
bear the respective names of Hudson, Au Sable, 
Saranac and Raquette. A fifth system is the St. Re- 
gis, and a sixth system is the Black River. Nei- 
ther of the two latter approaches Wallface within 
many miles. Between some of the systems there 
are small gores which run up a short distance to- 
ward the high mountains. They occupy a small 
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proportion of the whole area, not as much in all 
as the Black River system. We may note the sev- 
eral systems in brief detail, as to their boundaries 
and the interesting features they contain. 

Along the south-eastern area of the Adirondacks 
a narrow border, from two to ten miles in width, 
extends as far northward as the town of Mine- 


ville, in Essex County, about ten miles to the ~ 


north-west of Port Henry, on Lake Champlain. 
The feature of this border is a steep slope toward 
the east, and the small streams therein empty 
themselves directly into Lake Champlain, or first 
into Lake George and thence into Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Just over the dividing-line of this basin of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George is the Hudson 
system, which includes three-fourths of Warren 
County, one-third of Essex County and about 
one-half of Hamilton County. The eastern 
boundary is the ridge already described as the 
western boundary of the Champlain basin. From 
Mineville the boundary takes an irregular course 
to the westward along the summits of Dix, Col- 
vin, a part of Boreas Range, Allen and Skylight 
to Marcy. Thence it goes around the northern 
end of Coiden to McIntyre, Wallface, Hender- 
son, Santanoni and Moose. After this the course 
is still south-west, over Kempshall and Blue 
Mountains, foliowing the divide between Cedar 
and Moose Rivers, and then southward along the 
divide between the west branch of the Sacondaga 
and West Canada Creek. The area includes 
nearly one-fourth of the whole Adirondack re- 
gion; and within it are Lakes Schroon, Brant, 
Paradox, Elk, Henderson, Sanford, Rock, Lewey, 
Pieasant, Round, Piseco, Catlin and the Chain of 
Seven. 

To the northward of the Hudson system is a 
small gore, all of it in Essex County, drained by 
the Boquet River into Lake Champlain. It is 
bounded south by the peaks, named above, from 
Mineville to Dix. The boundaries upon the west 
and north are the east and south boundaries of 
the Au Sable system, given below. The extreme 
distance of the gore from Lake Champlain is 
about thirty miles, and the length from north to 
south is perhaps forty miles. There is no stand- 
ing water of any size—the Boquet River being 
the great feature of the area, with the high peaks 
of Hurricane, Giant of the Valley, Cobble Hill 
and the beautiful village of Elizabethtown as its 
attractions. 

The second great system is the Au Sable, all of 
it in Essex County except a small slice of Clinton 
County. This is bounded on the east and south 
by the peaks of Jay, Poke o’Moonshine, Hurri- 
cane and Giant of the Valley to Dix. Thence it 
has the northern limit of the Hudson system to 
Wallface ; and from the latter the course is north 
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and east along Street, Mackenzie, Whiteface, 
Catamount and Silver Lake Mountains to the 
height of land close to the northern bank of the 
Au Sable River, following the latter to Lake 
Champlain. The lakes of greatest interest in 
this area are the Cascades, Mirror and Placid. The 
remaining still water is in the shape of ponds. 
Northerly and westerly from the Au Sable sys- 
tem comes the Saranac, comprising a small part of 
Essex County, the remainder being in the Coun- 
ties of Clinton and Franklin. The eastern and 
southern boundary of this system is the ‘di- 
vide” between it and the Au Sable system from 
Wallface to Lake Champlain—the same as the 
Au Sable boundary noted above, except a small 
corner at the east that is taken out by the Valley 
of the Little Au Sable River. From Wallface the 
boundary runs north of Seward, and then west to 
Ampersand ; thence to the divide between the 
Upper Saranac Lake and Big Tupper Lake. 
From this divide the course is north-west, and 
then east around the Upper Saranac Lake and the 
ponds to the west of it ; also along the divide be- 
tween Clear Pond and Upper St. Regis Lake to 
the divide between Rainbow Lake and Jones 
Pond ; then north along the mountain-crests of 
Sable, Loon, Norton, Averill, Lyon, Johnson and 
Dannemora to Lake Champlain. Within this 
area is a charming diversity of mountain and 
lake; but the mountains are not as high as those 
in the Au Sable system, while the lakes are much 
more numerous and attractive. Those best known 
are the Upper and Lower Saranac, Round, Loon, 
Clear, Rainbow and Silver. There are also nu- 
merous ponds, those to the west of the Upper 
Saranac Lake being the most attractive. 
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devoted to the St. Regis 
system, located partly in 
Franklin County and the 
rest in St. Lawrence 
County. The boundary 
runs along the divide be- 
tween the Salmon and St. 
Regis Rivers to Debar, 
East and Sable Mount- 
ains. Then it runs south- 
west between the St. Regis 
and Saranac Lakes; then 
north-west on the divide 
between St. Regis River 
and Raquette River to- 
ward the St. Lawrence. 
There are few mountains 
in this area, but there are 
plenty of small lakes and 
ponds. The larger lakes 
are Upper and Lower St. 
Regis, Meacham and 
Trout. The larger ponds 
are Long, Ray and Os- 
good. St. Regis Mount- 
ain and the Blue Mountain 
of the North are the chief 
elevations of this area. 
The Raquette is the 
fourth and last of the 
systems that meet at Wall- 
face Mountain. It is con- 
tained in portions of St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Es- 
sex and Hamilton Coun- 
ties. The boundary on 


the east is the divide be- 


tween the St. Regis and 


In the north-eastern and northern corner of 
the Adirondacks there are four small gores which 
have little to do with the real Adirondack re- 
‘gion. The first is that of the Little Chazy River ; 
and the next, that of the Chazy River—both of 
them emptying into Lake Champlain to the 
north of Plattsburgh. The Chazy River drains 


the lake of that name. West of the Chazy gore 
is the narrow Valley of the Chateaugay River, 
draining the Upper and Lower Chateaugay Lakes 
northward into the St. Lawrence River. Still 
further to the west is the larger Valley of the 
Salmon River, running southward as far as the 
Au Sable Mountains, and draining Titus Lake 
and a few unimportant ponds through the 
Salmon River into the St. Lawrence. The four 
gores are wholly within the Counties of Clinton 
and Franklin. 

The north-western part of the Adirondacks is 


Raquette Rivers, and 
thence along the upper 
end of the Saranac system to Ampersand and Wall- 
face; thence south-west along the peaks of Hen- 
derson, Santanoni, Moose, Kempshall and Blue 
(all five of them on the divide from the Hudson 
on the east and south); thence around the west 
end of Raquette Lake and due north along the 
carries to Tomars Hill, Wolf, Graves and Moose- 
head Mountains; thence north-west along tho 
divide between the Raquette River and Grass 
River to the low lands beyond. A large portion 
of the dividing line is along carries between ponds 
and small lakes. This means that there are few 
hills in the area, and that the water is the more 
attractive feature. The lakes best known are Blue 
Mountain, Utowana, Raquette, Forked, Mud, 
Brandreth, Long, Little Tupper and Big Tup- 
per; with Round, Clear, Follensby and other 
ponds. All these lakes and ponds drain through 
the Raquette River into the St. Lawrence. 
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Two other rivers, the Grass and the Oswe- 
gatchie, also draining into the St. Lawrence, 
form small gores at the north-western part of 
the Adirondacks. ‘The Grass River is unimport- 
ant, but the Oswegatchie drains Cranberry Lake 
and a number of small ponds. 

The western portion of the Adirondacks be- 
longs to the Black River system, including the 
branches known as the Moose and Beaver Rivers. 
On the north the dividing line is between this 
system and the Oswegatchie River. Thence the 
boundary upon the east runs upon Tomars IIill 
and along a large number of divides between 
small lakes and ponds, around to the east and 
south, where it is separated from the Valley of 
West Canada Creek. There are scarcely any 
mountains along the whole divide. Indeed, the 
height of land dividing the Black River system 
from the Raquette and Hudson systems on the 
east is so low that ponds can be turned one way 
or the other by a very small amount of digging. 
This system contains the celebrated Fulton Chain 
of Lakes, and also Big Moose, Bisby, Woodhull, 
Albany and Smith’s Lakes. All of this water is 
drained through the Black River into Lake On- 
tario, and thence directly into the St. Lawrence 
River. A small gore in the south-western part of 
the Adirondacks is drained by West Canada Creek 
emptying into the Mohawk River and thence 
into the Hudson, thus becoming a part of the 
Hudson system. 

We have now completed the whole circle of the 
Adirondacks, and we are back to the point from 
which we started. We have found that the Hud- 
son system and West Canada Creek drain to the 
southward and into the Atlantic Ocean through 
the Hudson River. The Oswegatchie, Grass, 
Raquette, St. Regis, Salmon and Chateaugay 
drain directly into the St. Lawrence River, while 
the Black River finds the same outlet at last. 
The two Chazys, Saranac, Au Sable, Boquet and 
the small streams along the narrow belt of Cham- 
plain and George drain into Lake Champlain, and 
then into the St. Lawrence River. Three-fourths 
of the Adirondacks, therefore, drain, first or last, 
into the Valley of the St. Lawrence. The several 
systems that have been noted above have about 
this relative proportion to the whole of the Adi- 
rondacks: Saranac, 2-16; Au Sable, 2-16; Hud- 
son, 3-16; Raquette, 2-16; St. Regis, 1-16; 
Champlain and Lake George (the narrow strip), 
1-16; Black River, 2-16; Oswegatchie, 1-16; 
Salmon and Chateaugay, 1-16; West Canada 
Creek and the two Chazys, 1-16. 

Geologically considered, the limits of the Adi- 
rondack region are almost identical with the geo- 
graphical. They may be said to be the outer line 
of.the great central area of azoic or metamorphic 
rocks—granitic, feldspathic or crystalline—that 
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give so marked a character to the scencry. These 
mountains form one end of the Laurentian sys- 
tem, which starts near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River, and runs along the northern bank, 
at a distance sometimes of more than fifty miles. 
and to the north to Ottawa. Then it turns to the 
south, and crosses the St. Lawrence in the frag- 
ments of the Thousand Islands; thence, still 
south, it rises higher and higher, until it is lost in 
the highest peaks of the Adirondacks. After this 
it melts away to the south; or to the east, where it 
plunges into the waters of Lake Champlain. ll 
the mountains contain the oldest rocks in North 
America, yet they are not as high as many of the 
newer systems. Mount Marcy, the highest, is 
5,344 feet above the level of the sea; Whiteface 
is 4,871, and Dix is 4,916 feet. The great Appa- 
lachian chain culminates in the 6,379 feet of 
Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, and 
thence it runs south along the lesser heights until 
it reaches Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina, 
6,688 feet—the highest point east of the Missis- 
sippi River. No one who is familiar with the 
scenery of the White Mountains must expect the 
grandeur of those peaks among the Adirondacks ; 
but they make up in age what they lack in majes- 
tic beanty. Marcy was, in early days, known 
as “The High Peak of Essex,” because that 
county has the larger mountains within ite 
limits. About 1840, Ebenezer Emmons gave the 
name of “ Adirondacks” to the small group of 
high peaks surroanding Marcy. But it was re- 
served for the explorations of a later day, under 
Verplanck Colvin, of the Adirondack Survey, to 
extend the name to all of the hilly region that 
surrounds Marcy and the Whiteface to a distance, 
we may say, of about fifty miles on every side : 
with the exception of the eastern side, which 
reaches Lake Champlain in a little more than 
twenty miles. 

The recent extensions of several of the railroads 
have made the approaches to the most interesting 
parts of the Adirondacks much easier than they 
were in the carly days of travel. The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company will send the tourist 
to North Creek by one change of cars at Saratoga. 
From thence it is a stage-drive of about twenty- 
seven miles to Blue Mountain Lake. Another 
drive of ten miles to the north brings one to Long 
Lake ; and a return trip may be made, of about 
thirty-five miles, parallel with the first trip, to 
Schroon Lake. ‘This lake may be reached from 
North Creek directly by a stage-drive of about 
ten miles to the east. Another stage-route, of 
perhaps twenty miles to the north, along Schroon 
Lake, leads to Schroon River, whence one branch 
goes to the south twenty-five miles, to Ticonderoga 
on Lake Champlain ; and another goes to the 
west and then to the north for about twenty miles, 
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ending in the hamlet of Adirondack, just under 
the shade of Mount Marcy, at the head of the 
Hudson system. ‘The same railroad will drop the 
tourist at Port Henry, on Lake Champlain, where 
he can take a new road over the hills through 
Mineville and Deadwater, and thence to the foot 
of the Au Sable Lakes, close to Marcy, and at the 
very head of the Au Sable system; or he may 
reach Keene Valley by a small branch road. Still 
along on the same railroad, the tourist may leaye 
at Westport and drive eight miles to Elizabeth- 
town. He is then in the Valley of the Boquet, 
whence he can drive about thirty miles in a north- 
westerly direction, soon reaching the Au Sable 
system, and continuing through Keene Post-office 
and North Elba to Lake Placid. Westport is 
known as the southern gate of the Adirondacks 
on Lake Champlain. 

The middle gate of the Adirondacks, also 
reached by the same railroad, is Port Kent. From 
this point a stage-drive to Au Sable Chasm, 
three miles, leads on to Au Sable Station, where 
a branch of the railroad comes down from Platts- 
burgh. This is the nearest rail-approach to the 
mountains along the eastern border, From Au 
Sable Station it is only three miles by road to Au 
Sable Forks, whence a branch runs twenty miles 
south to Keene Post-office, connecting with the 
road to Lake Placid. Another branch from Au 
Sable Forks runs through the Wilmington Notch 
directly to North Elba, which is the same as Lake 
Placid. A second branch from Au Sable Forks 
runs west to Bloomingdale, on the Chateaugay 
Railroad ; and thence it is but eight miles to Paul 


Smith’s. From Lake Placid a drive of twelve 
miles leads to Saranac Lake, and thence it is about 
twenty miles by stage to Paul Smith’s. From 
Au Sable Forks there is also a direct route of 
about twenty-five miles to Loon Lake, at the 
north-west. 

Plattsburgh is the northern gate of the Adiron- 
dacks on Lake Champlain. The Chateaugay 
Railroad runs north-west and then south-west by 
the Chazy Lakes and Loon Lake to Saranac Lake, 
a distance of nearly eighty miles. This terminus 
is nearer than any other to the most interesting 
parts of the Adirondacks. The traveler from 
Boston can take a sleeping-car through Burling- 
ton and Rouse’s Point and along the Ogdensburgh 
and Lake Champlain Road to Moira, where he 
takes the Northern Adirondack Railroad to Bran- 
don, known as Paul Smith’s Station, only six 
miles from that famous resort. The traveler from 
New York will take a sleeping-car, and pass 
through Albany and Utica and northward to the 
Ogdensburgh and Champlain Road to Moira, and 
thence to Paul Smith’s, in the manner named 
above. If the traveler does not care for the 
northern or central parts of the Adirondacks, in 
the first place, he may leave the Utica and Black 
River Railroad at Boonville or Lowville, and ap- 
proach the mountains from the west. But all 
the old travelers in this region prefer to make the 
approach from the east or north, and to make the 
exit toward the west and south, 

Are you fond of:the wheeled conveyance, the 
stage, or the well-known and _ characteristic 
‘‘buckboard” ? Then, by all means, always ride 
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with the driver. He can give you many points on 
human nature as well as on the Adirondack 
scenery. There are points of grammar, tod, that 
it may be well to be familiar with. For instance, 
he will meet another driver, and, as they stop to 
talk, he will say of a friend: “If he hadn’t came 
that way, he couldn’t have went this way.” An- 
other driver will tell you of the weather and the 
various freaks that it indulges in all through this 
region; and if he is a well-informed driver, he 
will tell you about the Winter before, and how 
well he and his horses went through it. 

«‘*And did you have a cold Winter ?” 

““Not what we call cold. The average was 
about thirty degrees below zero.” 

He will even boast , 
something like this: 
“‘Up in this coun- 
try we know how to 
take care of horses. 
When they had that 
great blizzard down 
in New York city, 
two or three years 
ago, and several 
people were lost in 
the snow, not aman 
was lost in the Adi- 
rondacks. I tell 
you what it is, 
stranger, we know 
how to take care 
of ourselves, and we 
know how to take 
care of the worst 
storms that ever 
come here. What 
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they ought ter have 
done in New York 
when they had that 
blizzard, was to have 
sent for some of us 
woodsmen to go 
down there and tell 
them what to do.” 

One of the best of 
the comparatively 
short stage-drives in 
the Adirondacks is 
the one from North 
Creek to Blue 
Mountain Lake. 
The best of all the 
drives is the one 
from Westport to 
Paul Smith’s, be- 
cause it crosses four 
of the systems out- 
lined above—the 
Champlain, the Boquet, the Au Sable and the 
Saranac—landing the tourist in the St. Regis. 
All of these systems are crossed almost as near 
the highest ground within them as it is possible 
to go on wheels. Indeed, one cannot go any 
higher up unless small branch roads are taken 
from the main road. 

From Westport a drive of cight miles, over a 
good road, brings the stage to Elizabethtown, be- 
tween the giant hills known as Cobble and Rayen. 
The northern part of the larger group of Adiron- 
dacks shows to the westward in the peaks of Hur- 
ricane and Tripod. In the morning another 
stage is brought to the door. It is not one of 
the tallyho coaches, because it is doubtful if that 
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kind of vehicle would 
stand the racking that 
must take place between 
Elizabethtown and Lake 
Placid, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Elizabeth- 
town is left in the rear, 
and we climb up the valley 
of one of the branches of 
the Boquet River. We 
thread our way through a 
valley between Tripod and 
Hurricane, and thus cross 
the divide between the 
Boquet and the Au Sable. 
A friendly creek of the Au 
Sable is followed down to 
a point where the road 
branches to the left, and 
Keene Valley may be 
reached in three miles— 
or a total of thirteen miles 
from Elizabethtown. The 


friendly creek is followed. 


for two miles to Keene 
Post-office, where the east 
branch of the Au Sable 
River is crossed. Then 
we commence to climb 
along the steep sides of 
Pitchoff Mountain, until 
we reach a small hotel, 
where we dine. Directly 
opposite the hotel is the 
series of narrow ponds 
known as the Cascade 
Lakes, with very fair fish- 
ing. A few rods across 
them the side of Long 
Pond Mountain rises di- 
rectly over the water. We 
have seen nothing of the 
higher Adirondacks so 
far; but at once after 
taking the stage anew we 
turn the western end of 
Pitchoff Mountain, and 
we look back upon the 
Giant of the Valley. Then 
there come in sight the 
Wolf’s Jaws, Saddleback, 
Haystack, Marcy, Colden, 
McIntyre and Wallface, 
as we descend into the 
valley of the west branch 
of the Au Sable. We are 
now upon the several 
thousand acres known as 
the John Brown Tract— 
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the fields which that old vet- 
eran cleared for the use of the 
“negroes before he made his 
celebrated raid upon Harper’s 
Ferry. We can see the old 
cottage of John Brown in the 
distance, and the veteran’s re- 
mains are buried close by it. 
The village of North Elba can 
be seen five miles before it is 
reached ; and Lake Placid, 
perhaps three miles beyond. 
At North Elba the west 
branch of the Au Sable is 
crossed, and we ascend to Lake 
Placid Post-office, which is 
really upon Mirror Lake. The 
point of land between Mirror 
Lake and Lake Placid has 
upon it the highest hotels and 
cottages in any civilized part 
of the Adirondacks. 

This is the strategic point of the whole of the 
Adirondack region. In fact, no one has a per- 
fect idea of the Adirondacks unless he has been 
to Lake Placid. He may have been to Raquette 
Lake and the Saranacs, or to Chateangay and 
Chazy or Loon; but if he has not been to Placid 
he does not know the gem of the Adirondacks, 
The reason is that from this point alone can he 
stand in the glorious amphitheatre of the higher 
mountains, He is mnch nearer the sky than 
when he was down in the valley of the west 
branch of the Au Sable, after leaving Pitchoff 
Mountain. As he looks from Lake Placid to 
the southward these mountains range themselves 
from west to east: Seward, Wallface, McIntyre, 
Colden, Marcy, Sawteeth, Gothic and Ampersand ; 
while off at the extreme right the Giant peeps out 
from the rear of Pitchoff Mountain, and shows 
the location of Keene Valley. A drive of ten 
miles, half of it back over the same course the 
traveler has just taken, and the other half by a 
private road through the heart of the wilderness, 
will bring him to Adirondack Lodge, the most 
perfect specimen of log architecture in the mount- 
ains. The altitude is 2,159 feet—the highest of 
any hotel in the Adirondacks. From the sum- 
mit of Mount Jo a nearer view of the giant pan- 
orama can be had than at Placid. But the view 
from Placid is the best of all, The waters of 
Mirror Lake form a beautiful foreground, At 
the rear are the still waters of Lake Placid, at 
a height of 1,863 feet. They are shut in from 
winds by small peaks running to higher ones at 
Mackenzie and Whiteface at either end. Small 
hotels and camps dot the lake, while the islands 
are large and beautiful. 

In the morning, the stage will take one over to 
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Saranac Village, on Lower Saranac Lake, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles; and other stages will 
take one to Paul Smith’s, about twenty miles, or 
to Saranac Inn, about fifteen miles. At Saranac 
Lake the Chateaugay Railroad ends, but it will 
probably be extended to Lake Placid before 
long. 

If you do not depend upon the cars or stages, 
or a private conveyance, and still want convey- 
ance by land, you must depend upon ‘ Shank’s 
mare.” Should you be fond of mountain-climb- 
ing, you must provide yourself with the smallest 
amount of baggage. <A light mackintosh must 
be carried, together with a thick coat which can 
be thrown off when walking. Dark flannel shirts 
are the “best, which, together with broad-soled, 
heavy shoes—do not make the mistake of wearing 
rubber-soled tennis-shoes — knickerbockers and 
leggins, for wet weather or the bushes, should be 
your outfit, It is not necessary to take more than 
one day’s provision anywhere, because small hotels 
or houses can be found, By all means ascend 
Mount Marcy if possible, From the Adirondack 
Lodge there is a good path tothe summit. But 
if you are in the Valley of the Hudson you can go 
to the hamlet of Adirondack by road or stop at 
Tahawus Post-oflice. Both of. these stations are 
further from Marcy than Adirondack Lodge. 
From Keene Valley, a nearer approach than any 
other can be made by a. drive of about seven 
miles to Rainbow Fall, at the foot of the Au Sable 
Lakes. You can follow the Au Sable Lakes, or 
Ponds, as they are also called. Unless you are 
very familiar with the trails, it is better to have a 
guide than to go without one. 

If Marcy is not climbed, Haystack may be tried. 
It is almost as high, but the trail is not as good 
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and the view is not as fine. Among the mount- 
ains that can be readily seen are : Whiteface, to the 
north ; Gothic, to the north-east ; Colvin and Dix, 
to the east ; Skylight, to the south-east ; and Marcy 
close by, at the north-west. Still another of the 
great central groups of the Adirondacks might be 
climbed. Wallface, the central point of so many 
of the Adirondack water-sheds, is only 3,893 feet 
high; but from its summit one can look down 
the several water-sheds noted in detail above. 
The name comes from a sheer precipice of 1,319 
feet upon one of the sides, giving the effect of a 
perpendicular wall. 

Whiteface is among the highest of the Adiron- 
dacks. From the northern end of Lake Placid 
it is only four miles to the summit bya good trail. 
Another trail to the north leads to Wilmington 
Post-office. Anyone may take the trip by start- 
ing early in the morning and returning at night 
to the hotels on Lake Placid. Upon the summit 
some one has cut into the rocks the words, 
“‘Thanks be to God for the mountains.” This 
sentiment must impress everyone standing there, 
with nothing to obscure the view in any direction. 
The best view of Lake Champlain is had from this 
point, although it is at a distance of forty miles. 
To the south are Marcy, Giant, Hurricane, Dix, 
Saddleback, Seward, McIntyre and the Gothics, 
Under favorable conditions Montreal and the St. 
Lawrence River can be seen with a glass. Seventy 
lakes, scattered in all directions, may be seen with- 
out a glass; and Lake Placid is the most beautiful 
of all. 

Upon the peaks of the several mountains, upon 
the lesser heights, 
and along the roads 
and in the trails, 
one comes across 
the bench-marks 
and signal-stations 
of the Adirondack 
Survey. The or- 
dinary compass was 
thrown aside long 
ago because it was 
affected by the pres- 
ence of magnetic 
iron ore, and so tri- 
angulation was 
made by the transit 
and the theodolite 
from long base-lines 
measured in the ice 
oz Lake Champlain. 
From the top of 
Emmons Peak sig- 
nals were flashed at 
nine o’clock every 
uight, giving the 
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exact time to the several parties that were survey- 
ing this region. 

Are you fond of wood-craft ? Botanically, the 
borders of the wilderness region are indicated by 
the termination of the great forests of spruce, 
Canadian fir, beech and yellow birch, and by vast 
areas of peat mosses, The tree limit is not al- 
ways at the same altitude, even upon the same 
mountain. The altitude is between 4,200 and 
4,800 feet above the tide. The higher the 
mountain the greater is the extent of the ex- 
posed surface, and the greater the number of 
species of plants that inhabit it. Marcy being 
the highest, with few exceptions a list of the 
plants on its summit includes the species found 
on any of the high peaks, and some that are not 
found on any of the neighboring mountains. 
About thirty species of flowering plants have 
been found on the White Mountains which have 
not been found on the Adirondacks. The com- 


‘mon names of some of the chief flowering plants 


are these: Red raspberry, mountain golden-rod, 
Alpine golden-rod, creeping snow-berry, dwarf- 
birds, braided sedge, and others, to the number of 
about fifty. Among them belong mosses of vari- 
ous kinds, lichens and fungi. Perhaps the Green- 
land sandwort is one of the most interesting 
dwarf plants on the summit. Peat mosses also 
cling to the wet sides of the rocks on Lake Tear ; 
and the boggy shore is full of the mountain- 
honeysuckle, with small, blunt leaves, yellow flow- 
ers and blue berries that ripen in August. From 
this point almost to the summit of Marcy are 
the big blue-berry and the narrow-leaved gentian. 
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The bracing air and the odor from the bal- 
sams have brought many invalids hither; and 
the brave, and often hopeless, fight they make 
for their lives is the only sad feature of the 
wilderness. 

Zoologically, this vast area may be called the 
region of wild game ; or, more accurately, it may 
be defined as that part of Northern New York 
contained within a line uniting those points along 
the borders of the great forest where men still 
trap the black bear. This limit is much better 
marked than would at first thought seem possi- 
ble, and it follows very nearly the limits of the 
primitive rock. The strict laws. enforced by the 
game associations have 
stopped hunters from killing 
eighty to one hundred deer 
apiece for sale in the market. 
In consequence, the deer are 
more numerous than ever. 
The old hunters say that one 
panther will destroy more 
deer than the best hunter can 
kill with his rifle, and they 
are now after the $30 bounty 
paid by the State for the skin 
of every panther. Beaver 
River, Deer River and the 
Saranac Lakes are famous for 
the number of deer along 
their banks. ‘The deer season 
runs from August 15th to No- 
vember 15th, but hounding is 
allowed only between Septem- 
ber Ist and October 15th. It 
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there are so many private 
preserves from which all tres- 
passers are warned that onc 
is constantly stumbling upon 
them, and thus losing time 
that he might better devote 
to places where the public is 
allowed to fish and hunt. 

The guide does not take 
kindly to new- fashioned 
things. He does not like the 
latest inventions in trappings, 
jack-lights, or anything else. 
Some of the guides have lights 
made of a hollowed squash 
and a candle within it. If 
the guide is asked how he 
can tell whether he has a 
good deer-hound or not, he 
will reply: “‘ Well, I do it in 
just this way. I take the 
young dog out in the woods. 
The very first thing that he must understand is 
not to be frightened at the sound of a gun. I 
shoot one barrel off into the air. If the dog 
shows. signs of fright, or if he begins to run 
away, I turn the gun around and put the other 
barrel into him. This settles the question for 
that dog. He is no good for me.” 

The trout season is from May Ist to August Ist. 
The best season for fishing is when the black flies 
are biting their worst. They come as soon as the 
snow goes; and by June Ist they are very thick. 
The fishermen are protected by netting, etc., with 
salves and oils of all kinds on their faces and 
hands. The flies are out of the way by July Ist. 
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is better to have a guide either 
for hunting or fishing, where 
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sional, he does not 


know just where to 
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Then come the musquitoes and gnats, and they 
stay until the season is over. On windy days 
there are no flies upon the lakes, but on the still 
and cloudy days there are plenty of them. The 
prizes are small, but they are the very essence of 
concentrated sweetness. Any luck at all means 
at least three or four dozen of them ; and clever 
fishermen come back every night with overflowing 
baskets. Caught in the afternoon,and prepared 
for breakfast the next morning, these little fish 
are most delicious. A law, passed through the 
Legislature by the rural members, makes it a mis- 
demeanor to take 
trout of less than 
three inches in 
length. It is pro- 
verbial that small 
fish will take a 
hook much more 
readily than the 
larger and more 
knowing ones, and 
the fisherman has 
to pull in the small 
fry just the same 
as he would a prize 
beauty. So he 
wants to keep what 
has fallen to his lot 
rather than to go 
home empty- 
handed. 

Unless the an- 
gler is a_profes- 


look for what he 
seeks ; and if he 
insists on knowing 
more than the 
guide, the guide will 
very naturally re- 
sent his affectation 
of superior wisdom. 
In May and early 
June the trout must 
be fished in the 
rapid water ; but in 
July and August, 
in still water. The 
tourist who insists 
upon. still- water 
fishing for May or 
June only shows his 
ignorance. Still 
water can be fished 
between Cold Brook 
and Lathrop’s 
Chopping, and in 
Piseco, Elm, Pleasant and Saranac Lakes. The 
best rapid waters are the outlets of the Upper 
Saranac and the Raquette River. 

The Adirondacks are most interesting to those 
who make the trips by water. The best way is to 
approach Blue Mountain Lake by the stage from. 
North Creek. The lake narrows down to a small 
stream ; and then we pass into Eagle Lake, much 
smaller, with a clearing known as ‘‘ Eagle Nest ” 
—the former home of Ned Buntline. Utowana 
Lake has unbroken forests down to the water’s 
edge on all sides. The small steamer passes 
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through Marion River and brings us to Raquette 
Lake, where there are hotels and camps in abun- 
dance. Once in Raquette Lake, we ure at the 
head of the Raquette system. It is the key to the 
whole chain of water-trips in the Adirondacks. 
Even at the worst, there are but few places where 
one must go up-stream ; and then all the rest of 
the way it is down-stream to the end of the 
journey. 

On one of the islands in Raquette Lake stands 
a modest and pretty church, whose pulpit is open 
to any of the ministers of various denominations 
who may chance to be sojourning in the vicinity. 
Communion with nature tends to broaden one’s 
religious views; and most pleasing it is, on a 
tranquil Sunday morning, to don one’s sober, 
civilized raiment, row across the lake, and attend 
divine service at the Island Church. 

From Raquette Lake the tourist has his choice 
of three trips. The one to the Saranac Lakes, at 
the north, is very casy. The one to Boonville, at 
the south-west, is comparatively easy ; while the 
third, to Lowville, at the west, isa very hard trip. 
As these trips are the best in the whole Adiron- 
dacks, it will be of interest to describe each one 
in brief detail. 

Leaving Raquette Lake and its dead trees along 
the shore, on the way to the Saranacs, the tourist 
crosses Forked Lake Carry to Forked Lake. After 
passing through this lake, there is a “draw” (or 
carry by wagon) of nearly two miles, to the foot 
of Buttermilk Falls, the head of Long Lake ; and 
here the first night out from Raquette can be 
spent. Following the outlet of Long Lake, and 
past the mouth of Cold River, celebrated for its 
trout, the tourist comes to Raquette Falls, around 
which he must draw. Still following the river 
down, he comes to Ram’s Horn Creek, which he 
must follow to Spectacle Pond, or Stony Creek 
Ponds. From this point it is a very short space 
across the Indian Carry to Upper Saranac Lake, 
where he can spend the second night. Two 
courses are then before him. Ho may follow the 
lake northerly to Saranac Inn, at the extreme 
limit. The second course from the Upper Sara- 
nac is by carry to Round Lake, and through the 
Lower Saranac to the village of that name. There 
is only one rapid on the way, and this can be run 
by a boat ; but in returning, the boat must be 
carried. This little diversion can be made in less 
than one day ; indeed, the whole trip, from Sara- 
nac Inn, through the Upper Saranac and Round 
Lake to the Lower Saranac and the village, may 
easily be made in one day ; while it is possible to 
go from Saranac Village to Saranac Inn in less 
than a day, if the short cut is made between 
Round Lake and the Saginaw Bay on the Upper 
Lake. At the Sweeney Carry, between the Sara- 
nac Lakes, there is a fine view of Seward, Stony 
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Creek, Ampersand, Whiteface, Mackenzie and 
the Wilmington Range—a view that can be ex- 
celled only at Lake Placid. 

The second trip, from Raquette Lake to Boon- 
ville, runs through the celebrated Fulton Chain of 
Eight Lakes, with five carries, which are compara- 
tively heavy. The trip, however, can be made in 
two days. No tourist should make this trip, or 
indeed any other, without carrying with him a 
log-book in which he can measure off the distances 
It is a total of about 52 
miles from Raquette Lake to Boonville. This is 
made up as follows, the figures being in miles, 
with one exception: To Brown Tract Inlet, 4; 
Portage, 14; Eighth Lake, 12; Portage, 14; 
Inlet, 14; Seventh Lake, 2; Inlet, 1; Sixth 
Lake, $; Portage, 3; Fifth Lake, }; Inlet, 4; 
Fourth Lake, 6; Inlet, 4; Third Lake, 1; Inlet, 
20 rods ; Second Lake, 1; First Lake, 14 ; Moose 
River, 24; Old Forge, 2}; Stage to Boonville, 
through Arnold’s and along Moose River, 24. 

The third trip, from Raquette to Lowville, is a 
very severe one. It should not be undertaken by 
any but the most robust. Although the trip is 
not much longer than the one through the Fulton 
Chain, yet it is a hard matter to accomplish it in 
three days, and six days should be taken. The 
reason is that one goes down the Raquette Valley 
so far that it is difficult to get over into the Valley 
of the Black River—much more difficult than it 
is to get into the Black River Valley over the di- 
vide from the Raquette Lake to the Fulton Chain, 
as in the Fulton Chain trip, number two, above. 
The route is from Raquette River to Forked Lake, 
to Little Forked Lake, carry to Carry Pond, 
carry to Sutton Pond, carry to Bottle Pond, 
carry of three miles to Rock Pond—a carry that 
even the guides sometimes miss—down Rock 
Pond Stream to Little Tupper Lake, to Smith’s 
Inlet, and by carry to Charley Pond. A carry of 
two miles over to the Black River system brings 
one to Smith’s Lake, where the first night may be 
spent if good progress has been made. The next 
carry is one of two miles to Albany Lake. The 
outlet, the Beaver River, may be followed down 
to the flow, along which one must pass to Still- 
water, where the second night may be spent. 
From Stillwater, a draw must be taken to Number 
Four, better known as Beaver Lake. <A drive of 
eighteen miles will carry the tourist to Lowville, 
where he may spend the third night. Indeed, he 
is fortunate if he is able to advance so rapidly. 
The trip may be made easier by a diversion from 
Little Tupper Lake to Round Pond, and then by 
the carries to Bog River, Bog River Falls, the 
Big Tupper Lake ‘and Raquette Pond ; whence 
an outlet can be made by several ponds over to 
the St. Regis system, and thence by railroad north 
to Moira, 
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The guide is asked : ‘ And is your health better 
in the mountains than it is when you are away 
from here ?” 

“No, not at all. When I lived in Michigan I 
had very much better health than while I am here. 
You see, this carrying boats is pretty heavy 
work sometimes ; and not all of us are as strong 
as we ought to be to take it up.” 

The easiest trip by water is the one from Sar- 
anac Inn to Paul Smith’s. 
all the rest if the tourist does not care to have 
much trouble or expense. The trip can be made 
in three hours, if the tourist has little baggage, 
and if he does not delay at the carries. If there 
are women among the tourists, the baggage and 
the visiting make the trip two or three times as 
long. Saranac Inn is at the northern end of 
Upper Saranac Lake. Paul Smith’s is thirteen 
miles to the north-east. Two of us, with the 
boat and guide, are taken on board a flat wagon 
at the inn and driven one and a half miles to Lit- 
tle Clear Pond, and the guide rows for two miles. 
He will take us to the west by a carry of one mile, 
and: through St. Regis Pond, two miles, with an- 
other carry to Little Green Pond. This route 
goes by the name of “‘ The Seven Carries.” But 
it is quite as well to carry three-fourths of a mile 
from Little Clear Pond directly over to Littlo 
Green Pond—the route known as “ The Five 
Carries.” Little Green Pond is half a mile across. 
The second carry is one-fourth of a mile over to 
Long Pond. <A row of one and one-half miles 
brings us, with a carry of half a mile, to Bear 
Pond. Rowing another half-mile, there is a carry 
of fifteen rods to Cranberry Pond, one-fourth of 
a mile in length. All of the ponds thus far drain 
into the Upper Saranac Lake, in the Saranac sys- 
tem. The last carry, of fifteen rods, is down a 
steep hill to the Upper St. Regis Lake, the height 
of the St. Regis system. Thus the last of the 
five carries (or of the seven, if “The Seven Car- 
ries” are taken) is the water-shed between Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence River. The 
Upper St. Regis Lake is dotted with a series of 
the most beautiful cottages in the Adirondacks. 
It is larger than any of the lakes hereabouts, ex- 
cept the two Saranacs. <A row of a mile through 
the upper lake brings us to a narrow and shallow 
passage, of perhaps twenty rods, to Spitfire Pond, 
about a mile across. Another winding and deeper 
passage of half a mile leads to a large pond bet- 
ter known as the Lower St. Regis Lake, and Paul 

Smith’s Hotel. 

It sounds very well to the tourist who is ad- 
vised to take this trip that all he will have to pay 
for the guide’s service, including his boat, is 
three dollars a day and board. The price is the 
same whether one or two take the guide and boat. 
The guide carries the boat on a wooden yoke hung 
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over his shoulders ; and the passengers carry their 
own baggage, unless the guide comes back ta 
help them. Te is always ready to do this. But 
the best plan for the passengers is to have only 
hand-baggage. Always talk over with the guide 
what it is proposed to do before starting, so as to 
have no misunderstanding. Tere is a sample 
conversation with a guide, on the basis of the 
“three dollars a day and found.” 

Tourist— I understand that your charges are 
three dollars a day and your board ?” 

Guide —* Yes, that is so.” 

“* How do we get to the first of the water where 
we take the boat ?” 

“We go by the ‘draw’ of one and one-half 
miles.” 

““Do you pay for that ?” 

“Oh, no. The tourist always pays for that.” - 

«And how much will that be ?” 

“About one dollar for the boat to the first 
water, and fifty cents apiece for us three pas- 
sengers.” 

“Then I understand that you will want two 
dollars and fifty cents for getting us to the first 
water, your pay for one day, three dollars, and 
your board ?” 

‘No; that is not all. You hire me for to-day, 
and I have already had my breakfast at this hotel. 
That will be fifty cents more.” 

“Well, what else ?” 

«Then I have to have my keeping at Smith’s, 
which will be one dollar.” 

<‘ Anything more ?” 

“Yes, you have to get me back to Saranac 
Inn, where I started.” 

“And how much will that be ?” 

‘“Well, Iam entitled to come back by the Big 
Clear Lake, where there is a heavy draw, and I 
must have two dollars for it.” 

“What else ?” 

““Then I must get my boat back from where 
we took the first water to this hotel, which will 
be one dollar. I should like to ride with the 
boat; but I suppose I could walk.” 

‘*That means that you want one dollar and 
fifty cents more from our first water at Little 
Clear Pond back to Saranac Inn ?” 

“That is just what I want.” 

‘My bill, then, amounts to ten dollars and 
fifty cents ?” 

© Yos.” 

‘Well, if I pay it now, you will have no 
further claims upon me at any part of the jour- 
ney ?” 

“No, I will not have any further claims.” 

That is to say, for what seemed to be an out- 
lay of about five dollars the guide has charged 
ten dollars and fifty cents. He takes the party 
over to Paul Smith’s, reaching there about noon. 
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If he should go back without a passenger he has 
made a fine thing of it for a day’s work. But if 
he finds a party at Paul Smith’s who wants to go 
to Saranac Inn he makes the same charges in 
reverse order, obliging the tourist to pay him for 
going to the inn and return to Paul Smith’s. 
Thus he can make a day’s work net him twenty- 
one dollars. 

After all, it is in human nature that the guide 
should make hay while the sun shines. His 
chance is over in a few weeks, and for the rest 
of the year he must gather gum or join the log- 
ging camp. He does not pinch a dollar any 
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aright in the first place, and treat him fairly. 
Hitherto the best cooks among the guides have 
been found in that part of the Adirondacks to 
the east of the Raquette River. If this fact ac- 
counts for the decrease of fish and game in that 
locality, then we may look hereafter for better 
cooks to the west of the Raquette, where there is 
an abundance of fish and game. 

If you write out a list of things you want from 
a hotel, act as a shipping-clerk and see that every 
article is in the larder before you leave. Cases 
have happened where eggs, butter and other ar- 
ticles ordered have been missing when the provis- 
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harder than many of his patrons who complain 
of him. In spite of these things, the Adiron- 
dack guide is a very good fellow when once you 
become acquainted with him. If he is well 
treated he will make no complaint against run- 
ning through stiff currents or climbing around 
rapids. He will build roaring fires in cold even- 
ings, gather fresh boughs for beds, keep the 
cooking utensils clean and protect the larder. 
He will fry a trout to perfection ; and his pork 
and beans, pancakes and coffee are always tempt- 
ing. Such comforts will be furnished without 
any suggestion, if you only read your guide 


ion-box was unpacked. In one instance, a tour- 
ist missed certain articles that he had ordered at 
one of the leading hotels. The gttide wasted two 
days in going back to the hotel for them ; but 
the clerk flatly refused to make up the guide’s 
salary for an omission plainly the fault of the 
office. For long trips, it is better to draw up a 
contract with the guide and have it signed. Pay- 
ment may be made, a part of the sum agreed 
upon at the beginning of the journey, and the 
remainder at the end; or it may be made in 
several parts. For short trips, payment in ad- 
vance is preferred. 


HER TAILOR-MADE GOWN. 


By HELEN BurGyxss, 


Way do country people wear such frightful 
clothes ? Why will city people be so sensitive 
about the appearance of their country relations ? 

These were questions which Miss Grace Var- 
rington was asking herself as she drove over the 
rough New York pavements toward the Forty- 
second Street Depot. And she wondered, with 
some scorn at her own weakness, why she was 
so lacking in strength of mind that she could be 
ashamed of refined and even intellectual people 
if their clothing was odd or ill-cut. For she had 


been ashamed of her father’s cousin, dear old 
Professor Cassell. She was obliged to admit 
that. Even if he was a glacialist and had made 
important discoveries in the Alaska ice-fields— 
discoveries which had brought him an honorary 
degree from one of the leading universities— 
could that alter the fact that he had worn a chin- 
chilla scarf to their Fifth Avenue church—one 
of those old-fashioned scarfs with green-shaded 
wool crocheted into the ends? She had explained 
to some of her intimate friends that he was a dis- 
tinguished man, but eccen- 
tric, and had subsequently 
hated herself for a week for 
cringing before a lot of peo- 
ple whose life capital was 
mostly money. 

And here, in anticipation, 
she was cringing again! An- 
other cousin was coming—her 
cousin, the only daughter of 
her father’s favorite sister, 
and a teacher. Of course 
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there would be no doubt about her manners or 
her English—but her clothes? And her father 
had said that he hoped she would ask her friends 
to meet her cousin, and insure her a pleasant 
visit ! 

The train had rumbled into the depot, rousing 
all the echoes in the reverberating walls, and the 
passengers were nearly all out, when a young girl 
descended from the cars and came rapidly toward 
the *‘ guard-gate ” where Grace Varrington was 
standing. Grace cast an approving eye upon the 
pretty traveler and her handsome costume, and 
then continued her search among the incoming 
procession for a lone young woman in unmistak- 
ably country garb. Grace had never seen her 
cousin, but she felt that she should know her at 
once. In the event that she did not, that young 
person had by letter been directed to seek her 
uncle’s carriage at a designated place in front of 
the station. 

Just as the passengers were all through, and 
Grace was turning back to her carriage, the 
pretty traveler in the handsome costume ap- 
proached. 

“© Are you Grace Varrington ?” she asked, in a 
pleasantly modulated voice, 

Grace acknowledged her identity without a sus- 
picion that the artistic tailor-made gown con- 
tained her cousin, and when the voice continued, 
«JT am Alice Bowen,” her astonishment was so 
great that not all her good-breeding enabled her 
to repress an exhibition of surprise. 

“Of course you had no means of knowing me,” 
Alice remarked, with a wish to cover her cousin’s 
confusion ; “but, you see, Thad your photograph, 
and I knew you at once.” 

Alice’s only luggage was a valise, and with that 
on the carriage the two girls were soon driving 
home, Alice chatting pleasantly of her trip and 
incidents, and Grace listening. with her mind 
divided between admiration for her cousin’s per- 
sonal appearance and in the making of plans for 
her entertainment during the three or four days 
that Alice had announced as the limit of her visit. 
For there was to need to be ashamed of her 
cousin. Grace decided that at the first glimpse 
of her. Alice’s handsome green tailor-made gown 
compared favorably with Grace’s own London- 
made costume, and her turban, gloves and boots 
were irrepronchable. Alice was pretty, too, with 
thoughtful blue eyes and a bright expression, and 
she wore her pale-brown hair in a becoming flat 
coil of tiny braids. And as to her manners! 
Grace, in her reaction from anxiety, was ready to 
call them fascinating, from their entire natural- 
ness. 

So Grace set the social ball rolling. For that 
very night she arranged an impromptu theatre 
party. The next day there was a drive in some- 
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body's drag to the Park. There were day callers 
and evening callers, and (rrace’s constant regret 
was that Alice had not brought an evening dress, 
so that she might give a dinner to her pretty, 
clever cousin. 

For, although on all other occasions—even at a 
luncheon given by one of Grace's friends—Alice 


‘had worn with propricty the beautiful tailor-made 


gown, to wear it ata dinner was clearly impossible. 

“Tf you had even brought a short black lace 
with a low bodice !" sighed Grace. - 

And Alice sighed also ; ostensibly for the din- 
ner, it is true, but there were other things troub- 
ling the sensitive-minded girl, which, as the few 
days’ visit had lengthened into a week, had in- 
creased in pressure so as to considerably interfere 
with the unalloved enjoyment of her situation. 
Her uncle and her cousin had left nothing undone 
to promote her happiness; their friends had con- 
tributed to her pleasure: and her uncle’s junior 
partner, Eric Manson—who, as Grace had in- 
formed her, was one of the most desirable men im 
New York—had shown her most flattering atten- 
tion, so that Alice could not help wondering a 
little as to what it all meant, and as to whether 
it was a custom with uncles’ partners to send such 
delicious violets to visiting nieces: and yet, with 
all, she was troubled. It was a foolish, girlish 
trouble, but to Alice it was very real. 

Her discomfort was not lessened by the evidence 
of Eric Manson's increasing interest in her, an in- 
terest which, at her departure after ten days of 
delightful gayety, culminated in his expression of 
awish to continue their acquaintance by means « f 
correspondence. In vain Alice protested that slie 
lived in the country and had nothing to write of 
but weather and crops, that she was a busy teacher, 
that her life was hopelessly commonplace. He 
assured her that he was not trying to engage a lo- 
eal correspondent for the Associated Press, and 
when he urged his plea, with all his lawyer's 
equipment of argument, she lost her case, and he 
wrote. For three months after that she received 
letters from him twice a week. 

In the meantime Alice had arrived home, and 
probably no mother was ever more surprised than 
was Mrs. Bowen when her tall, stately daughter 
threw herself upon the white shaw] which alweys 
covered the maternal shoulders, and with many 
tears and sobs declared that she would never—no 
never—leave her mother again; that she was a 
sham, and had been sailing about under false col- 
ors, and that she thoroughly despised herself ; to- 
gether with other statements so alarming to a 
mother who had allowed a daughter to make a long 
journey unprotected, that Mrs. Bowen felt herself 
much unsettled, and could only feebly suggest a 
nap and a cup of tea as restoratives for a mind 
diseased. 
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Bat when a cambric gown had been substituted 
for the tailor-made dress. and the smart of repent- 
ant tears had been appeased with cologne, the 
cause of so much self-denunciation in a girl hith- 
erto on fairly good terms with herself was made 
known. And the cause? It was the tailor-made 
gown ! 

“Tt was all Fannie’s doing, mother,” Alice de- 
clared, after she had settled herself in her favorite 
rocker with a piece of plain sewing in her hands 
to keep her from getting nervous. ‘ When I 
reached Chicago and consulted with her about the 
black silk and traveling suit I was to buy, she ed- 
vised me to put all my money—the whole seventy- 
five dollars—into one handsome walking suit. 
She said I would be much better dressed with one 
well-cut, well-made dress than with two or three 
made by some cheap dress-maker. She said I 
could go on to New York without my trunk for a 
three or four days’ visit, so that no one need sus- 
pect that I had but one gown ; and that she knew 
Grace Varrington well enough to know that, un- 
less I had something really handsome to wear, my 
higher qualities, as Fannie calls them, would fail 
of her appreciation. It was only when I feared 
that uncle and Grace would be ashamed of me 
that I yielded.” 

“You didn’t pay seventy-five dollars for one 
dress !” cried her mother, aghast. 

“‘Oh, yes, I did! confessed Alice ; “and my 
hat, gloves and boots were extra. Of course I see 
that the dress is far handsomer than the black silk 
would have been, and it willlast along time; but I 
cannot bear to feel that I have deceived everybody, 
and made Grace’s friends believe that that dress 
expresses my condition of life. I found, though, 
that what Fannie said was true—that I could go 
almost anywhere in New York in a tailor-made 
suit, if it was only handsome enough. I liked my 
dress better than one Grace had, which cost a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. The French- 
man who made mine has been cutter for one of 
the best New York houses, and Fannie says that 
as soon as he is well known in Chicago he will ask 
much higher prices.” 

“It is very pretty,” said her mother, glancing 
unenthusiastically toward the plain green gown, 
which she secretly believed could have been du- 
plicated at home for twenty dollars. 

‘Well, the Varringtons weren’t ashamed of 
me, anyway,” concluded Alice, with a little flash of 
triumph ; ‘‘so the dress has fulfilled its mission.” 

She knew it was useless to impress her mother 
with the difference between their life and that of 
their New York friends. Mrs. Bowen felt that, 
as the only family in their town who owned any- 
thing like a good library, they were not culled 
upon to cringe to anyone, most of all to the New 
York Varringtons, who were not reading people, 
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and the idea that Alice thought any unusual 
preparation necessary for her visit to them was 
not pleasant to her. 

Alice herself looked at the matter from a differ- 
ent point of view, and was not without sympathy 
for fashionable people whose country relationa 
came visiting in cotton gloves and prunella gait- 
ers, and she could realize that the conscientious 
products of their own village dress-maker (worthy 
woman !) might obscure the brightest mind when 
exhibited by the owner of said mind on Fifth Avy- 
enue of a Sunday after church. But she kept 
her reflections to herself. There was no need to 
disturb her mother by emphasizing the contrasts 
offered by their life and that of such people as 
the Varringtons. She knew that her puritanical 
mother would look with much disfavor on Grace 
Varrington’s dressing-table, strewn with innu- 
merable brushes and boxes of solid silver, or on 
her half-dozen néyligée gowns of pale India silk 
bordered with ruffles of lace. And it was not 
(race alone who had these things. It was enough 
that she should know that all of the girls whom 
Eric Manson. knew lived in such luxury, had 
maids and carriages, and were clad in purple and 
fine linen. When Alice fell to dreaming of that 
young man, she would go to her little bedroom 
and glance at her single wooden-backed hair- 
brush and rubber comb, lying on the dimity cover 
of her bureau, and the sight of these primitive 
articles of the toilet would, as she said, soon 
“restore her to reason.” 

One Saturday afternoon, after a tiresome week 
of teaching, she put on one of her overtrimmed 
gowns made by the village dress-maker, and hav- 
ing tied on a white apron, as a defense against her 
own critical eye rather than as a shield for the 
dress, she employed herself in beating eggs for 
frosting. She and Don, the setter, were alone in 
the house. ILer mother was absent on some er- 
rand of mercy, and their maid of all work, Ann, 
had gone home, according to custom and con- 
tract, to spend the Sabbath. Now and then 
Alice paused in her beating to divide a spoon- 
ful of sugar between Don and herself, while the 
dog’s tumultuous demand for more than_half- 
partnership in the spoils caused his mistress to 
spill small portions, which drifted unnoticed 
down the front of her waist. 

Suddenly Don pricked up his ears and gave a 
short bark, and a moment later there was a vigor- 
ous pull at the bell. Alice, white-aproned, sticky- 
fingered, sugar-sprinkled, hastened to the door, 
endeavoring by the way to repress Don’s uncor- 
dial demonstrations, 

The visitor was Eric Manson ! 

* * * * * * 

«You must not ask me !” Alice was softly cry- 
ing out, a half-hour later, as with crimson cheeks 
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Fic. 1.— LEAF oF porson-Ivy (Rhus toricodendron). 


she sat beside him in the severe, old-fashioned 
parlor. ‘I am in no way what you thought me. 
We are poor people and plain people, and I never 
had but one dress in my life in which you would 
be willing to introduce me to your friends—the 
one I wore when I was in New York.” 

‘That gown was certainly becoming to you,” 
he remarked, judicially ; ‘yet I am not sure but 
-I should like the 
white apron better 
—if it were not for 
the powder,’’ he 
added, glancing at 
her dress. 

Alice looked 
down at her waist, 
and laughed guilt- 
lessly. 

“*T can prove that 
it is sugar, if you 
will come into the 

dining-room, where 
I am beating eggs,” 
she said. 

“T suppose a 
school-ma’am does 
not thoroughly en- 
joy herself unless 
she can beat some, 
thing on Saturdays, 
too!” he observed, 
as she began to 
wield the fork. 

“No; that is 
why we always make 
cake on Saturdays,” 
she responded. 


FIG. 3.— FLOWER OF THORN- 
APPLE (Datura stramo- 
nium), NATURAL SIZE, 
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FIG. 2.— LEAF OF VIRGINIA-CREEPER (Ampelopsis). 


“ Perhaps that is the reason why you have been 
beating about the bush so persistently since I 
came,” he continued, more seriously. ‘‘ Give me 
a straightforward answer, Alice. You see how 
much I care for you—that I have come all the 
way from New York to tell you so. Tell me, 
dear girl, if you will be my wife !” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say !” cried Alice, 
desperately. ‘‘ You came here expecting to find 
me living as the girls in New York live, and you 
were deceived. I appeared to be something that I 
was not. I know, if you had seen me first as Iam 
now, you never would have thought of me.” 

“Unfortunately I didn’t see you first engaged 
in spilling eggs over a clean apron as you are now,” 
he responded, ‘‘and so I have thought of you; 
and if you will only let me tell you all I have been 
thinking !” he added, leaning forward so eagerly 
that the sleeve of his Poole coat greatly imperiled 
the sugar-bowl and set the egg-shells dancing. 

But Alice, look- 
ing for a moment 
in his eyes, had risen 
in a flutter, her 
cheeks like reddest 
roses. Before she 
could leave him he 
was beside her and 
had caught her in 
his arms. 

“Dear one,” he 
whispered, with his 
warm cheek pressed 
to hers, ‘‘ you do not 
doubt me now ?” 

And Alice, with 
his words thrilling 
in her heart, felt no 
further wish to 
question him. 


FIG. 4. — SEPTIFRAGAL CAPSULE 
or Datura. 


SOME POISONOUS PLANTS, 


By LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER, PH.D. 


? 


THE term ‘ poisonous,’ 


as applied to plants, justing its habit of growth to its location. The 


has two meanings. Not only are shos3 plants climbing variety, or poison-ivy proper, is a 
called poisonous which, when taken iito the woody vine which runs over walls or up the 
stomach in sufficient quantity, cause death, but trunks of trees, frequently to a great height. 


the name is also applied 
to other plants, happily 
few in number, which 
produce inflammation or 
eruption when they are 
brought into contact with 
the skin. Such plants do 
not in 2all cases cause 
death when swallowed 
even in large doses. 

Of this latter class of 
poisonous plants by far 
the commonest and most 
virulent found in this 
country are two species of 
the genus Rhus, or su- 
mach. ‘T’he commoner 
of these species is known 
familiarly as poison-ivy or 
poison-oak, although it 
has no close botanical re- 
lationship with either the 
ivy or the oak. The 
formcr name was, of 
course, suggested by the 
fact that the plant is 
frequently a climbing 
vine. The name ivy is 
popularly applied to sev- 
eral woody creepers, al- 
though the true ivy is not 
found growing wild in 
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this country. The origin 


The climbing stem, which 
may be us large as a man’s 
finger, is attached to the 
bark of the tree by an im- 
mense number of little 
fibres or rootlets, which 
give the whole stem a 
somewhat hairy appear- 
ance. Linneus gave this 
variety the botanical 
name Rhus radicans, or 
the “rooting” sumach. 
The non-climbing va- 
riety, or poison-oak, is a 
low shrub, two or three 
feet in height, destitute 
of aerial rootlets. It was 
named by Linneus Rhus 
toxicodendron, the second 
or “‘ specific ” name signi- 
fying ‘‘ poison-tree,” and 
this name is now accepted 
as the botanical title of 
the whole species, com- 
prising the climbing and 
non- climbing varieties, 
which are quite similar in 
foliage and general ap- 
pearance. The leaf is 
compound, consisting of 
three leaflets, which are 
somewhat irregularly cut 
and toothed. On some 


of the name poison-oak is less obvious. One plants the leaflets are almost entire, with nearly 
form of the plant when growing in masses might smooth edges, but in general the edges are toothed 
perhaps suggest a scrub-oak thicket, but the leaves and the leaflets are partly divided by a few deeper 
bear very little resemblance to those of the oak. incisions. In the most characteristic form there 


This dangerous 
plant, as I have hint- 
ed above, is found in 
two forms, which were 
at one time consider- 
ed to be distinct 
specics, and have 
therefore received dif- 
ferent botanical 
names. It is now 
known, however, that 
the two forms are 
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species, the plant ad- A. FLOWER. 3B. FRUIT (NATURAL SIZE), 
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is a deep cut on each 
side of the centre leaf- 
let, which thus con- 
sists of three lobes, 
and a similar division 
on the outer side of 
each of the other leaf- 
lets, which are there- 
fore two-lobed, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 
The flowers, which 
appear in clusters in 
June, are small and 
inconspicuous. They 
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are succeeded by small berries of a pale-brownish 
color. In the experience of the writer, who has 
the misfortune to live in a district (on the banks 
of the Hudson) greatly infested with this unpleas- 
ant plant, both flowers and fruit are rare. By far 
the greater number of plants appear to be en- 
tirely barren, and the fertile specimens bear but 
sparingly. The great abundance of the plant 
must, therefore, be chiefly due to the ease with 


which the stems take root when running over the - 


surface of the ground. 

I have described the poison-ivy with some de- 
tail’ because it is frequently confounded with 
another and perfectly innocent vine, the Virginia 
creeper, or Ampelopsis (Fig. 2), to which it bears 
a superficial resemblance. Yet the differences, 
thongh not striking, are well marked and con- 
stant, and need only to be pointed out in order 
to be instantly recognized. The leaf of the Vir- 
ginia-creeper has fire long and narrow leaflets, 
radiating from a single point like the spokes of a 
wheel. while the poison-ivy leaf, as stated above, 
has ¢hree leaficts, of which only the central one is 
borne at the end of the leaf-stem, while the others 
are pluced an inch or two lower. In technical 
language, the compound leaf of the Virginia- 
creeper is palmate (/. ¢., like a hand with out- 
spread fingers), and that of the poison-ivy is 
pinnate (7. ¢., like a feather). But the method 
of support of the plants offers a still better dis- 
tinction. The Virginia-creeper is never shrubby, 
like one form of the poison-ivy, nor does it have 
the aerial rootlets of the other form. It climbs 
by means of small branched tendrils, which do 
not twine round the suppert like the tendrils of 
the grape-vine and sweet-pea, but adhere by 
means of little disks at their extremities, which 
seem to act as suckers. 

Both the poison-ivy and the Virginia-creeper 
have small flowers and berries in clusters, and 
the foliage of both turns red in Autumn, though 
the colors of the creeper are much more brilliant 
than those of the ivy. 

The other common poisonous species of Rhus, 
or sumach, differs greatly in appearance from the 
poison ivy or oak. It is called by various names, 
including poison-sumach, poison-elder and poison- 
dogwood, of which the first is the most appropri- 
ate, and corresponds exactly with the botanical 
name, Rhus venenata. It is a tall shrub, six to 
eighteen feet high, with pinnate leaves composed 
of from seven to thirteen leaflets. The common 
and innocent sumachs have similar leaves, and 
closely resemble this very poisonous plant. The 
latter, however, is distinguished from them by its 
berries, which are pale-colored, like those of the 
poison-ivy, while the ripe berries of the harmless 
sorts are covered with a bloom of short crimson 
haire, which gives them a very brilliant appear- 
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ance. The poison-sumach grows in wet and 
swampy places. It is much more dangerous than 
the puison-ivy. A dwarf species occurring in the 
South, and a fourth species found in California, 
are also poisonous. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
these poisonous plants is the fact that they affect 
different persons very differently. Some fortunate 
people can handle them with perfect impunity ; 
some are slightly, others very severely, poisoned 
if they touch the leaves ; and many are affected, 
particularly about the fuce, by merely passing 
near the plants in sunshine. 

The “ poisoning” consists of intense itching 
followed by eruption, swelling. the discharge of 
a watery fluid, and in some cases removal and re- 
newal of the skin. These effects are apparently 
local, and caused by the contact of the acrid 
juice of the plant. They are, of course, more se- 
vere when the leaves have been crushed against 
the skin than when they have been merely 
touched. In Spring, when the plants are most 
fully supplied with sap, however, they are less 
dangerous than in late Summer and Autumn. 
The disease is readily communicated from one 
part of the body to another by contact, and a 
considerable area is usually affected before the 
unfortunate person knows that he has been poi- 
soned. The poison may also be communicated 
to other persons. ‘The effects of ivy-poisoning, 
although exceedingly unpleasant, are not, as a. 
rule, at all serious. If a large part of the surface 
of the body is affected, however, the general 
health is usually disturbed, and if the poison 
reaches the eyes, very serious injury may ensue. 
It should be particularly noted that bathing the 
affected parts with water, a proceeding which 
naturally suggests itself to the sufferer, is injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial, because it increases 
the swelling by absorption of the water through 
the skin. Nevertheless it is probably best to 
wash the hands thoroughly af once after a ram- 
ble in the woods or a hunt for Autumn leaves, 
when there is any likelihood that poison-ivy has 
been touched. In the only cases of poisoning 
by the berries that I find recorded, small chil- 
dren who had eaten freely of them were made 
“‘very sick,” but ultimately recovered. ‘The sap 
of the poison-ivy, when exposed to the air, be- 
comes solid, hard and black. It has been recom- 
mended for use as a varnish and as an indelible 
ink. A Japanese species of Rhus furnishes a 
lacquer which is much used in Japan. It is said 
that fatal cases of poisoning occur among the men 
who collect the sap, and that Europeans have 
been severely poisoned by handling freshly lac- 
quered articles. 

There are no other common plants in this conn- 
try which produce, on contact, effects at all com- 
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parable to those of the poisonous sumachs, though 
the nettles and the acrid juices of some other 
plants, especially when applied to a wounded sur- 
face, may give rise to very unpleasant symptoms. 

Passing now to the plants which are poisonons 
when taken into the stomach, we find a much 
larger number. 

One of the most noteworthy is the Datura stra- 
monium (Figs. 3, 4), known familiarly as stra- 
monium, Jamestown-weed, stinkweed and (in En- 
gland) thorn-apple. This is a rather large and 
showy annual, with leaves five or six inches long, 
broad at the base and tapering to a point at the 
end. The flowers are several inches long, tubular 
in shape, the corolla terminating in five sharp 
points. ‘I'hey are succeeded by oval pods, studded 
with spines. When ripe, the pods open at the top, 
disclosing the seeds, which are attached to a cen- 
tral structure which divides the pod (imperfectly) 
into four cells. There are two varietics, with 
white and purple flowers respectively. The stra- 
monium is one of those plants which are appro- 
priately called weeds and follow man in his migra- 
tions. It grows by road-sides and near villages in 
many parts of.the world, and its true home is un- 
certain. It was found, or unintentionally intro- 
duced, in Virginia by the early colonists, some of 
whom are said to have been poisoned by it. This 
explains the origin of one of its common names. 
Another was suggested by the unpleasant odor 
which the plant emits. 

Stramonium, like most poisonous plants, is 
largely used in. medicine. Its effects are chiefly 
due to a peculiar substance, called daturia, which 
may be extracted from it. This belongs to the 
class of drugs known as narcotics, which produce 
stupor, generally preceded by a kind of intoxica- 
tion or excitement. Chemically, it belongs to 
the class of alkalvids, or organic substances 
which combine with and neutralize acids. The 
alkaloids include not only most of the narcotic 
poisons, but many other valuable medicinal sub- 
stances, such as quinine and the like, derived 
from Peruvian bark, aniline, ete. Perhaps the 
most remarkable peculiarity of stramonium is its 
property of dilating the pupil of the eye to an 
enormous extent and producing temporary blind- 
ness. 

Nearly related botanically to stramonium is the 
belladonna, or deadly-nightshade (.1fropa bella- 
donna—Figs. 5, 6), which, though not a native 
or common plant in this country, is sometimes 
found growing wild, having escaped from cultiva- 
tion. It is an especially dangerous plant, because 
the sweet purple berries which succeed the bell- 
shaped red flowers are liable to be eaten by chil- 
dren. Tho leaves of the plant are the part used 
in medicine, but all parts have, to a greater or 
less degree, the same effects, which are similar to 
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those produced by stramonium. The chief active 
principle of belladonna is an alkaloid substance, 
which has been named afropia, and is now known 
to be identical with daturia, the active principle 
of stramonium. This identification explains the 
similarity of the properties of the two plants, I 
have said the two are nearly related botanically. 
They belong to the same family, or natural order, 
the Solanacee or nightshade family. Plants 
which have close botanical relationship fre- 
quently, though not always, have similar chem- 
ical and medical properties, and we find whote 
families of plants which are deadly or dangerous, 
others which are harmless. The Solenucee@ must 
be classed among the dangerous families. Many 
of its members, besides those already mentioned, 
are more or less poisonous, although afropta or 
daturia is not the active principle in all. One of 
these plants is henbane (yoscyamus—Fig. 1), 
which is not a native of this country, but is found 
growing by the road-side to some extent. The 
leaves are long and deeply gashed or incised. The 
flowers are tubular, yellow, striped with purple. 
The plant is covered with fine down, is moist and 
sticky to the touch, and emits an offensive odor. 
Henbane, like stramonium and belladonna, is a 
narcotic or stupefying drug, and has the sume 
peculiar power of dilating the pupils of the eyes. 
To the same family belongs the tobacco-plant 
(-Vicotiana tabacum), which may certainly be re- 
garded as poisonous, despite the fact that so 
many millions of persons make habitual use of it 
without apparent injury. Its active principle is 
the narcotic alkaloid nicotine, or nicofia, a vola- 
tile, oily liquid, and an exceedingly powerful 
poison. 

The true nightshades, of the genus Solanum, 
are less dangerous than the plants above-men- 
tioned, but are by no means innocent. The 
common or black nightshade (Solanum nigrum) 
is a low annual with very small white flowers and 
round, black berries about as large as peas. The 
bittersweet, or woody nightshade (Solunum dulca- 
mara), is a climbing shrub five or six feet high, 
with purple flowers and scarlet, oval berries. 
The berries of both these plants are popularly 
supposed to be poisonous, but it is asserted by 
some authorities that they are innocent. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that all parts of 
the plants contain a narcotic, poisonous alkaloid 
to which the name solania has been given. The 
leaves and shoots of the common potato (Solanum 
tuberosum), which belongs to the same genus, 
have poisonous properties, due to the presence of 
the saine alkaloid. 

Among the commonest of our meadow and 
road-side flowers are the various species of /a- 
nunculus, called buttercups, crowfoot, ete. The 
juice which exudes from the stem of this plant 
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is very acrid and 
corrosive, produc- 
ing inflammation 
of the mouth if 
the plant is chew- 
ed, and even rais- 
ing blisters when 
applied to the skin 
for a sufficiently 
long time. The 
jnices of the clem- 
atis, or virgin’s- 
bower, are still 
more active, and 
may cause very 
severe inflamma- 
tions. This is the 
graceful vine 
whose chief at- 
traction is the 
feathery white 
masses formed by 
the long append- 
ages of its seed- 
vessels. The but- 
tercup and the clematis belong to the same botani- 
cal family, the Ranunculacee or crowfoot family, 
nearly all of whose numerous members are more 
or less poisonous. Among them are the anemone, 
meadow-rue, black hellebore, aconite, larkspur, 
columbine, marsh-marigold, nigella, or love-in-a- 
bush, and peony. Most poisonous of all are the 
aconites, monkshoods or wolfsbanes (Aconitum). 
The species most used in medicine (A. napellus— 
Figs. 8, 15) is a native of Europe, but there are 
two American species of similar properties. Our 
garden varieties are derived from the European 
species. Of the wild monkshoods, one is a trail- 
ing plant with white flowers ; the other, erect, with 
blue flowers. The monkshood flower is of very 
peculiar shape. The outer floral leaves called 
sepals, or, collectively, the calyx, which in most 
plants are green, are colored and showy in the 
monkshood, and the inner floral leaves, or petals, 
are small and almost concealed. One of the 
sepals is much larger than the others, and forms 
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FIG. 8.— FLOWER OF MONKSHOOD (Aconitum napellus). 


FIG. 7.— HENBANE (Hyoscyamus niger). 
B. CAPSULE SURROUNDED BY ACORESCENT CALYX; C. CAP- 
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a hood over the 
rest of the flower, 
giving the plant 
its common name 
of monkshood. 

The juice of the 
monkshood is very 
acrid and irritat- 
ing, and also has 
narcotic proper- 
ties. The latter 
are due to the 
alkaloid aconitia 
which is one of 
the most powerful 
poisons known. 
The root of the 
plant is said to 
have been mis- 
taken for horse- 
radish, producing 
fatal effects. 

The larkspur 
(Delphinium— 
Fig. 9) is another 
poisonous plant of this family. There are several 
American species, and the European species (D. 
consolida) has become naturalized here, like several 
of the plants already mentioned and very many 
others. The flowers of the larkspur are generally 
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FIG. 9.— LARKSPUR (Delphinium)—sECTION OF FLOWER. 


blue, sometimes white, and appear in early Sum- 
mer. They are of irregular and fantastic shape, 
with a general resemblance to those of the monks- 
hood. The uppermost sepal, however, is pro- 
longed, backward, into a long spur, from which 
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the plant takes its name. The larkspurs, though 
far less dangerous than the monkshoods, yet con- 
tain a very poisonous alkaloid (called delphinia). 
The most active species, the staves-acre (D. staphis- 
agria), is not found in this country. Another 
poisonous genus of this family is Helleborus, the 
source of the drug known as black hellebore. 

The Christmas-rose (/elleborus niger—Fig. 10), 
from which the drug is supposed to be obtained, 
is a native of Europe, and not found in this coun- 
try except in gardens. It is a very pretty plant, 
with evergreen leaves and white flowers appearing 
in early Spring or evenin Winter. Another species 
(H. viridis) with greenish flowers is occasionally 
seen in this country. The names hellebore and 
white hellebore, by the way, are also applied to a 
very different plant, the Veratrum, which is de- 
scribed further on, and has no botanical kinship 
with the crowfoot family. 

A common plant in damp woods is the man- 
drake, or May-apple, known to the botanist as 
Podophyllum peltatum. Both scientific names 
refer to the form of the leaf, which is rather un- 
common among the plants of temperate climates, 
although quite common in tropical plants. The 
leaf-stalk is attached, not to the edge of the leaf, 
as in most common plants, but to a point near 
the centre. Such leaves, which are usually nearly 
round, are called peltate, or shield-like. The 
leaves of pond-lilies and those of the castor-oil 
plants and nasturtiums of our gardens are of this 
character. The leaf of the May-apple, moreover, 
is divided at the edge into from five to nine lobes 
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or points, so that the leaf, with its stalk, when 
inverted, bears a general resemblance to the leg 
and foot of a duck, or other wading bird. The 
name podophyllum, or “ foot-leaf,” was suggested 
by this resemblance. These leaves, which are 
large, spring directly from the root, with the ex- 
ception of two, which are borne at the apex of 
the flowering stem, about one foot from the 
ground. From their junction hangs a single 
white flower, with from six to nine petals. This 
large and fragrant flower opens in May. The 
fruit, which ripens in September, is a yellow 
berry with brown spots, bearing a general resem- 
blance to a small lemon, and hence sometimes 
called ‘‘ wild lemon.” It is mildly acrid and not 
unpleasant to the palate, and is harmless, but the 
leaves and roots of the plant are poisonous. The 
jatter is much used in medicine ; its action is that 
of a violent purgative and emetic. In the name 
mandrake we find another instance of confusion 
in plant-nomenclature, for the same name is ap- 
plied to the mandragora, a species of Atropa, a 
plant not found in this country. It is nearly akin 
to the belladonna, and like it, is a narcotic. 
The poppy (Fig. 11) is one of the most famous 
of poisonous plants, being the source of much- 
used and much-abused opium. Some opium is 
produced in Europe, but the greater part is 
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brought from the East, particularly from India. 
It is simply the dried juice of the seed-vessels, or 
capsules, of the opium poppy (Papaver somnife- 
rum). This species and others are cultivated in 
our gardens, and some of them are occasionally 
found growing wild. Their milky sap, and that 
of other plants of the same family (Papaveracea, 
including the Lschscholtzias, or California pop- 
pies, bloodroot, or Sanguinaria, etc.), has the same 
properties as opium, but in a lessened degree. 
The young shoots of the opium poppy seem to be 
nearly destitute of narcotic properties, and are 
eaten as salads in the East. The oil expressed 
from the seeds is also employed in cooking. The 
chief active ingredient of opium is the alkaloid 
morphia, one of the most powerful of narcotic 
poisons. A drug still more extensively employed 
asa stimulant narcotic is “ hasheesh.” the prod- 
uct of the Indian hemp (Cannabis dndica). This 
plant is merely a variety of our common hemp 
(Cannabis sativa), which is cultivated in_ this 
country for its fibre to a considerable extent. 
*‘Hasheesh ” is simply the dried tops of the In- 
dian varicty. It is smoked like tobacco, and a 
drink is ulso made from it by steeping. The 
churrus, or resin, which exudes from the plant, 
is used in a similar way. The method of collect- 
ing this resin is rather singular. Men clad in 
leather rush violently through the hemp-fields, 
the resin adheres to their clothes, and is afterward 
scraped off and made into balls. It is said that 
hasheesh is used by three hundred millions of 
persons in Eastern countries. Its effects are sim- 
ilar to those of opium, for it produces great ex- 
hilaration, sleep, attended by fantastic dreams, 
and finally deep stupor. It is noteworthy that 
hops, which belong to the hemp family, also con- 
tain a narcotic principle, Ammudin, though they 
are scurcely to be classed among poisonous plants.’ 

The name Indian hemp, by the way. is also ap- 
plied to a common American plant. the dogbane, 
or Apocynum, which also possesses narcotic and 
poisonous properties. 

It is a very pretty plant, much branched, and 
suggesting a small shrub in general appearance, 
though really herbacoons, 7. ¢., dying down to the 
ground each year. The leaves are oval, small, 
generally very smooth and green, and entire, or 
not lobed or toothed. The stem and leaves when 
broken pour out a milky juice like that of the 
common milkweed. 

There are two species, the dogbane proper, 
which is from three to six feet high, with very 
pretty bell-shaped flowers, rose-colored or white; 
with rose-colored stripes, and the Indian hemp 
(Apocynum cannabinum), a smaller plant, with 
minute greenish flowers. The milky juice of these 
plants is a powerful emetic. The root is the part 
used in medicine, The name dogbane indicates 
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that the plant is poisonous to dogs, and the scien- 
tific name Apocynum, which means the same 
thing and was the ancient name of the plant, 
shows that its poisonous properties were known in 
ancient times. The name Indian hemp was not 
suggested by any resemblance of its properties to 
those of hasheesh. The plant was called hemp be- 
cause its stems are fibrous and a substitute for 
hemp can be made from them, and the adjective 
Indian is, of course, common in the names of a 
great many American plants. 

The Apocynums deserve mention in this list 
because they are the type of a natural order, 
the Apocynacee, notorious for poisonous proper- 
ties. Of the plants of this family, two are es- 
pecially noteworthy. One is the beautiful green- 
house shrub, the oleander, whose poisonous 
properties are not so well known as they should 
be. In Southern Europe, where the oleander 
grows in the open air, its leaves are sometime: 
used to garnish dishes. and ure even wrapped 
around meat when roasting, as they are thought to 
give it an agreeable flavor. Many cases of illness, 
and even death, have been traced to this cause. 
The people of Northern Africa, on the other 
hand, have perhaps an exaggerated idea of the 
poisonous qualities of the oleander, for they do 
not allow it to be planted within a preseribed dis- 
tance of human habitations. But the most poi- 
sonous plant of the family is the Strychunos, of 
India and Ceylon, whose sced, called nux vomica, 
is the source of the alkaloid strychnine, or sérych- 
nia, the deadliest of all vegetable poisons. Onc- 
sixth of a grain of strychnia, administered toa 
dog. caused death within half a minute. The 
milky juice of the common milkweeds (Aselepias), 
which are nearly all allied to the dogbane family, 
also possesses acrid and emetic properties. 

Ajong the commonest of our native poisonous 
plants are the Lobelias, which are, for the most 
part, delicate little plants with small blue flowers. 
The cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis), however, 
is a stout herb, several feet in height, with bright- 
red flowers, 

The large and widely disseminated family of 
plants known as Uibel/ifere, or umbel-bearing 
plants, is of interest as containing many deadly 
poisons and also many usefal roots and herbs. 
Among the latter are carrots, parsnips, celery, 
parsley, fennel, caraway and coriander ; the most 
famous of the poisons is hemlock (Fig. 12), which 
was administered to Socrates, and was generally 
used as a means of execution in ancient Athens. 
All the Umbellifere, whether innocent or poison- 
ous, look very much alike and are easily distin- 
guished from other plants. The flowers, which 
are generally white and very small, are grouped to- 
gether, in loose, flat clusters called umbels. which 
may be either simple or compound, In the sim- 
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ple umbel, the stalks of the separate flowers ull 
radiate from a single point. A compound umbel 
consists of a number of simple umbels borne on 
radiating footstalks like the individual flowers 
of the simple umbel. The compound umbel, and 
each of its component little umbels, may or may 
not be surrounded with an invulucre, or cluster of 
leaves, and the distinctions thus made between 
different members of the family are of importance 
to the botanist, for the flowers of all the Umdbel- 
lifer@ are very similar. 

The hemlock, or poison-hemlock (Contum mac- 
ulatum), is a native of Europe, but naturalized in 
America. It isa tall herb, from three to six fect 
high, with » smooth, hollow stem marked with 
purple spots. The leaves are large, some of them 
more than a foot long, divided into a great num- 
ber of small leaflets. The exhalations of the 
plant are not only unpleasant to the nostrils but 
poisonous, producing narcotic effects if breathed 
for along time. ‘Tuken internally, the plant acts 
as aviolent narcotic poison. The active principle 
is an alkaloid, conia, which is quite volatile, as the 
poisonous character of the vapor of the plant 
would indicate. A drop or two of conia will kill 
a small animal, such as a cat or a rabbit, within a 
few minutes. The word conium is the Latin 
form of the old Greek name of the poison used in 
Athens. Yet it is uncertain whether this poison 
was obtained from the plant described above or 
from another umbellifer, the water-hemlock, or 
Cicuta virosa. This is a European plant, but the 
genus has two American species, of which the best 
known is C. maculata, called popularly water-hem- 
lock, spotted cowbane, musquash and beaver-poi- 
son. Like the conium, it is a coarse weed with white 
flowers and leaves, composed of many leaflets, and 
a purple-spotted stem. It growsinswamps. The 
roots appear to be the most poisonous parts, and 
have caused numerous deaths of children who 
have mistaken them for parsnips. Another poi- 
sonous aquatic genus is the Sium, or water-parsnip. 
Among the other poisonous members of the fam- 
ily are Archemora, or cowbane, Heracleum, or 
cow-parsnip, and Athusa, or fool’s-parsley (Figs. 
13, 14). 

The castor-oil plant (icinus) is so commonly 
cultivated in gardens that it is, perhaps, the most 
familiar representative of its order, the Zuphorbi- 
aces, or spurge family. The box-plant, used for 
edgings in gardens, and crofton, the source of 
croton-oil, a powerful and even dangerous drug, 
which produces inflammation when applied to 
the skin, belong to the same family, all of whose 
members have an acrid juice possessing irritating 
and poisonous properties. The most common 
American representatives are the Luphorbias, or 
spurges, of which there are many species. They 
are herbs with a milky juice, irritating to the skin, 
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and flowers of a very singular character. The 
flowers, as in a number of other plants, are of 
two kinds, staminate or male flowers, destitute of 
pistils, and pistillate, female or fertile flowers, 
destitute of stamens. Calyx and corolla are en- 
tirely absent, or very rudimentary, but the little 
flowers, each one of them consisting essentially 
of a stamen or a pistil, are arranged in a head 
with an involucre of green or colored leaves, and 
present the appearance of one large flower. One 
species is commonly known as wild ipecac. Sin- 
gularly enough, the mild and innocent substance 
known as tapioca is derived from a tropical and 
poisonous plant of this family, the manihot, by 
grating the roots and washing away the acrid 
Juice. 

Few of our native herbs are of more striking 
appearance than the common pokeweed (Phyto- 
lurca), called also scoke, garget and pigeon-berry. 
It is a tall plant. sometimes eight or nine fect 
high, with large and shining ovate pointed leaves. 
Opposite each of the upper leaves is a long clus- 
ter of small flowers of peculiar appearance. They 
have no corolla; the calyx is white, contrasting 
strongly in color with the ratner large ovary or 
seed - vessel which it surrounds, and which is 
bright green. This ovary becomes in Autumn a 
flattened, dark-purple berry with crimson juice, 
which is sometimes used in dyeing, although the 
color is not permanent. The stems and leaf- 
In the 
Spring the young shoots of the plant are eaten as 
a substitute for asparagus, and seem to be harm- | 
less, but the root is a violent emetic and a poi- 
son. Even the berries have been known to cause 
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The plant just described has no near botanical 
relatives in this country, but a very different 
plant is sometimes known by the name of poke, 
or Indian poke. This is the Veratrum viride, 
the American or swamp hellebore, which hus al- 
ready been mentioned in speaking of the true 
hellebore (/felleborus niger), and which seems to 
have no English name peculiar to itself. 

All the plants hitherto conaidered belong to 
the first of the two great classes into which all 
flowering plants are divided, the class of E.rogens, 
which includes all our common fruit and forest 
trees and shrubs, our most brilliant and abundant 
meadow and garden flowers, and nearly all garden 
vegetables. The second great class, the /’ndogens, 
includes the grasses and grains, the palms and 
their allies, the onion and asparagus of the kitchen 
garden, the lilies, tulips, crocuses, and many other 
flowering bulbs and herbs, but no trees or woody 
plants of temperate climates. Perhaps the most 
obvious, although not the most fundamental, dis- 
tinction between the two great divisions is given 
by the *‘ veins ” or woody fibres of the leaves. In 
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F1G. 12.—1. FRUIT or HEMLOCK, Conium maculatum 
(CAMPYLOSPERMZ); Il. TRANSVERSS SECTION; PART 
OF THE EMBRYO IS SEEN IN CENTRE OF ENDO- 
SPERM. (MAGNIFIED. ) 


exogens, in a maple or a lettuce-leaf, for exam- 
ple, these veins are seen to be branched like a tree, 
and the smallest branches cover the leaf with 
a fine net-work. In endogens, on the other hand, 
in the broad leaf of the lily, as well as in the nar- 
row blade of grass, these veins run nearly parallel 
to each other, and have few branches, so that the 
leaf may be torn apart much more easily and 
smoothly lengthwise than crosswise. Further- 
more, in those endogens which have flowers at all 
resembling those of exogens, the perianth, or part 
corresponding to the calyx and corolla, is usu- 
ally divided into three or six lobes, whereas the 
flowers of exogens usually have four, five, or a 
large number of divisions, the parts being very 
rarely in threes. 

The Veratrum viride belongs to the endogenous 
class, and is interesting not only in itself, but as 


ric. 13.—1. Afthusa Cynapium, Foot’s-PARSLEY. 
Il. FRUIT (MAGNIFIED). III. SECTION OF FRUIT. 


SOME POISONOUS PLANTS. 


the representative of the poisonous Colchicum 
family, or Melanthacee. When in flower the 
plant is three or four feet high, with ovate pointed 
and somewhat plaited or ribbed leaves of bright- 
green color, resembling those of the lily or the 
skunk-cabbagé. The flowers, which are borne in 
a large branched cluster at the top of the stem, 
are greenish yellow and have six lobes or sepals. 
Each flower is succeeded by a cluster of three 
seed-pods, united at the bottom and diverging at 
the top. The plant is found on wet land and the 
banks of streams. The root is very bitter and bit- 
ing, causing great irritation of the mouth when 
chewed. It is a violent emetic and narcotic poi- 
son. There are several other native species of 
Veratrum. The white hellebore of the druggist 
is the root of the Veratrum album of Europe. 
The colchicum, or meadow-saffron (Figs. 16, 
17), is a European plant, but sometimes cultivated 
here. It is so violent a poison that a German 
teacher of botany was recently made alarmingly 
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FIG. 14.—1. LEAF or @thusa; 1. LEAF OF PARSLEY 
(NATURE-PRINTED). 


ill by going to his luncheon with unwashed hands 
after exhibiting the plant to his class. The flow- 
ers of the colchicum, like those of the true saffron, 
or crocus, appear in the Autumn without green 
leaves. ‘The seed-vessels remain under ground 
during the Winter, and appear with the leaves in 
the Spring. To the same family belong the 
bunch-flower (Melanthium), the fly-poison (Ami- 
anthium) and the devil’s-bit (Chamelirium). 
One of the earliest and most singular of native 
Spring flowers is the well-known Arum, wake- 
robin, jack-in-the-pulpit, dragon-root, or Indian 
turnip. 

Most grasses and grains are harmless under or- 
dinary circumstances, but some of them are liable 
to diseases which render them injurious or poison- 
ous. Rye, in particular, is frequently attacked by 
a microscopic fungus which changes the grain 
into ergot, or spurred rye, of a dark color and 
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Fic. 15.— monxsHoop (Aconitum Napelius). 


peculiar form, as shown in Fig. 18. This substance 
is very poisonous, and extensive epidemics have 
arisen from the use of rye-flour made from dis- 
eased grain. Many other parts of plants are sim- 
ilarly changed 
from useful arti- 
cles of food to un- 
wholesome and 
dangerous sub- 
stances caused by 
fungi, but it is 
impossible to con- 
sider here either 
such fungi or the 
higher forms, 
such as mush- 
rooms, among 
which poisonous 
and innocent spe- 
cies both abound 
and are easily con- 
founded. Nor is 
it possible to men- 
tion all common 
poisonous flower- 
ing plants; in- 
deed, it is not easy 
to decide just what 
plants can fairly 
FIG. 17.—carsute or Colchicum. be called poison- 


A. MOMENT OF DEHISCENcE. US, as every plant 
B, TRANSVERSE SECTION. has some medici- 


FIG. 16.— MEADOW-SAFFRON (Colchicum autumnale). 


nal properties, and there are a few that may not 
do harm when taken in large quantities. 

I have merely endeavored, therefore, to point 
out a few plants, notable for their virulence, their 


Fic. 18.—ERGOT: A. WITH FOUR RECEPTACLES (NATURAL 
SIZE). 3B. LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH A KE- 
CEPTACLE WITH ITS PERITHECIA. (MAGNIFIED.) 


abundance or some other peculiarity, emphasizing 
the fact that similar toxical properties are usually 
to be expected in plants which are botanically re- 
lated to one another. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. HurLeut, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

THE question of a railway across the Sahara is appar- 
ently in a fair way to be settled. Diseussion of routes 
and plans has been very active among the French for 
some time past, and the conviction is general that the 
difficulties of the undertaking have measurably disap- 
peared on a closer examination of the country to be trav- 
ersed. The adoption of the narrow-guage railway (of 
Decanville) would so far reduce the first cost that the 
work might be beguu and finished with a speed equal to 
that displayed by General Annenkof in laying the Trans- 
Caspian Road. An Algerian engineer, M. Fock, of Con- 
stantine, while he admits the desirability of a Vroad- 
guage road, afirms that the narrow-guage line can be 
made both solid and permanent, and he estimates the 
comparative cost of three different systems as follows: 
Broad-gauge, 4 feet 8 inches, steel rails of 56 pounds to 
the yard, %13,000 a mile. Narrow-gauge, £9 inches, rails 
of 37 pounds to the vard, $10,000 a mile. Narrow-gange, 
39 inches. rails of 23 pounds to the yard, $5,300 a mile. 
Besides the economy in the roud itself, there would be a 
greater saving in the cost of the rolling-stock required 
for the narrow-gauge railway. The length of the read 
from the Algerian frontier to Timbuktu is about 900 miles, 
and the total saving in first cost by the adoption of the 
30-inch gauge would be about £16.000,000. The advance 
and consolidation of the French power on the Niger im- 
peratively call for the Sahara Railway as the next grest 
step in the development of an African empire that shall 
more than compensate France for all that she lost a cent- 
ury ago in India. The conflict with Dahomey, foreed 
upon the French by the insolent King of that country. has 
been turned into an element of success for the large plans 
of the Foreign Office in Paris. By the conditions imposed 
upon the King, France has secured a direct line of com- 
munication from her possessious on the Gulf of Guinea 
northward to the Middle Niger, where there is no influ- 
ence to contend with hers. 


Mr. Rocozrysx1, who has given much time to the explo- 
ration of Fernando Po, the Span‘sh island in the Gulf of 
Guinea, has lately made, with his wife, the ascent of Clar- 
ence Peak, which ris2s to a height of more than 10,000 
fect. The top was reached on January 15th, a week after 
the expedition set out. A cold wind from the north-east 
chilled the explorers, and the clouds gathered and dis- 
persed below them. The ground was covered with a 
thick, short grass, in which grew flowers like those of 
Northern Europe. Fragments of the flag-staff erected by 
Pellon in 1860 were found lying about, entangled with 
the iron wire which had held the s‘aff in position, and 
with them were two bottles—one quite empty; the ether 
containing a roll of paper, done up in red cloth. This 
latter was left by Pellon, and the empty bottle was the 
one deposited by Beecroft, who made the first ascent, in 
1843. From the summit Mr. Rogozinski looked dowa on 
the south-western part of the island, stretched out like a 
gigantic map, showing lofty open plains and plateaux, 
with many conical elevations. The crater. which bears no 
trace of recent volcanic action, opens with an inclination 
toward the north, and is covered with a growth of bright- 
grcen grass. 

THE interest in East African matters is concentrated on 
the Anglo-German agreement, which has probably simpli- 
fied the geography of the continent, while it has defined, 
as clearly as was possible, the sphere of influence, so- 
called, of the various powers that seem to be called to 
activity in that portion of the Old World. The English 
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dream of an unbroken line of colonies from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Mediterranean remains a dream, and in 
its place England has secured her hold on Egypt—a pos- 
session more valuable to her than all the rest of Africa— 
and has gained, besides a broad territory to the north of 
the Cape Colony, the control of Zanzibar and the suprem- 
acy on the Victoria Nyanza. Germany has won a coast on 
the Victoria, and a region for expansion toward the Congo 
State, on which it may be supposed that she has unavowed 
designs. Abyssinian and part of Somaliland are recognized 
ns Italian, and the Portuguese territories are left practically 
as they were. The settlement of these divisions is a great 
gain to the cause of peace and to advance in the knovwl- 
edge of what may or what may not be made of Africa. 
Each nation will now work on a better system in the ex- 
ploration of its own possessions, and it will be for the in- 
terests of all to co-operate in the work of civilization. 
Many occasions of collision have been removed by the 
agreement between England and Germany, and it is al- 
most a matter of indifference which of the two has been 
the greater gainer, since, in dividing for themselves, they 
have necessarily given limits and repose to their neighbors. 
The era of partition has almost come to an end, and what- 
ever may be the future disagreements, it must be held that 
the European influence in Africa will henceforth be, on the 
whole, an influence for good. The civilized nations are 
now, more than ever, a community in which every mem- 
ber lives under the eyes of his fellows, and no colonizing 
power in Africa can allow itself to fall noticeably behind 
the rest. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA, 


Proresson CLARENCE M. Borrenre, author of “An 
Artificial Fate,’ and other novels, has just completed a 
new romance entitled ‘‘ Beyond the End: the Story of a 
Ghost’s Year.” It has been secured for Frank Lesiie's 
PoputarR Montuty, and will begin next month (in the 
October number), when Etta W. Pierce’s popular serial, 
“Heron's Wife,” now current, will reach its conclusion. 
‘Beyond the End" is in Professor Boutelle’s character- 
istic vein, weird and imaginative to the highest degree, 
and occupying a field seldom explored even by the most 
venturesome romancers. We can confidently predict that 
the now story will attract unusual attention, at once satis- 
fying the high expectations of the author's old readers, 
and winning bim many new ones. 


Ovr esteemed contributer, Mr. William Hoseu Ballou, 
possesses as his chief equipments for writing fiction 4 
large miscellaneous collection of geographical, political. 
scientific and social data, and a reckless imagination. His 
theory of the modern novel is also peculiar. It must 
‘‘yeveul the data of a mass of mind moving in one chan- 
nel, and endow the leading characters with the entire 
product. In order to bring the forces and motives gev- 
erning a mass of mind, such as the financial mass, the 
scientific mass, the insurance mass, the statesmanship 
mass, or any other mass of mind moving in one ehanuel 
of thought, down to the comprehension of all, even of 
children, only the stupendous plot will suffice to main- 
tuin uninterrupted interest.” The idea is not unphinsi- 
ble; but Mr. Ballon’s novclettes cannot be said to repre- 
sent any adequate execution of it. His idea of a ** st. 
pendous plot” is a ride on a cyclone, or the adventure of 
a young woman ‘hool:ed up into the clouds by the guy- 
rope of a flying aerostat. This latter episode constitutes 
all there is of plot in Mr. Ballou’s latest story.‘ A Bach- 
elor Girl” (Jolin W. Lovell Co.). The hereine, Lily 
Douvre, is a New York heiress, fair and Inxurions, and 
who ‘lives a club life, though exclusively in her own 
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home.” She is ‘‘an evolved quasi cynic.” ‘‘ Marriage to 
her is an ultimatum, and therefore all men look alike to 
her, except as they vary in attractions such as physique, 
looks, wealth, accomplishments and manners.” Such is 
Mr. Ballou’s rather dubious definition of the modern bacb- 
elor girl. The story concerns itself mainly with the sci- 
ence, or pseudo-seience, of aerial navigation, to which the 
‘muthor claims he has some important contributions to 
offer. It ia itustrated with some spirited drawings by 
Coultaus. 

Tue ‘Nashville pen ” that wrote the stirring romance 
of the Tennessee Blue Grass country, entitled ‘‘ Miss 
Breckenridge: A Daughter of Dixie” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is now generally known to be that of Mrs. Ittie Kin- 
ney Reno. This eharming story is Mrs. Reno's first con- 
tribution to literature—in the line of fiction, at least—but 
the decided success it has achieved will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate its author to further efforts in the field she has so 
brilliantly entered. Miss Breckenridge is a splendid type 
of the Southern girl of to-day; and the novel, dealing 
with the blending of the New South’s material prosperity 
with the courtly spirit of the old régime, is replete with 
local color and breezy characterization. The rich and 
historic region about Nashville, including the Hermitage 
and the Polk place, recently illustrated in Frank Lesure’s 
Porviar Monrsry, is vividly painted in words; and, as 
becomes a story of the famous breeding-ground of the 
American thoroughbred, there is a great deal of horse 
throughout the book. It is realistic to a degree. The 
chapter in which Proctor Knott's great victory in the 
Futurity race at Sheepshead Bay is described cannot fail 
to electrify all lovers of sport. In short, few readers are 
likely to dispute the verdict of Colonel Henry Watterson, 
who has declared ‘‘ Miss Breckenridge ” to be ‘‘a genuine 
Southern love-story, redolent of the breath of the New 
South, full of the fragrance of Southern flowers, and in- 
stinct with the rich, warm blood of Southern youth.” 


Messrs. Forps, Howann & Hexsert have published 
in elegant book-form the series of papers called ‘* Mid- 
night Talks at the Club,” by A. K. Fiske, which appeared 
originally in the New York Sunday Times. The subjects 
considered are mostly of a religions, philosophical or semi- 
political nature, including Sunday observance, the Script- 
ures, the value of human evidence. the power of personal- 
ity, the decline of the Charch's power, ete. The conver- 
sations, held in a quiet corner room of the Asphodel Club 
on Saturday nights. agreeably ocenpry a small ‘‘ owl party” 
of four —‘‘Tom Benedict.” an intelligent and rfeligious- 
minded young husband; ‘ Colonel Bloodgood,” a tiewr 
moustache with ruddy face, white hair. blue eyes and an 
explosive temper and manher; ‘Judge Gamaliel Trn- 
man,” the guide, philosopher and friend of the party: and 
“The Listener,” who's ‘“‘amang them takin’ notes,” and 
who finally concludes to ‘‘ prent it.” Tt is a suggestive 
and stimulating book. 

A conventent ‘ Directory of Writers for the Literary 
Press, Particularly in the United States,” containing over 
2,000 names, and inciuding a list of ‘Authors Recently 
Dead,” has heen compiled and published by W. M. 
Griswold, of Bangor, Me. While there is an occasional 
omission of some naine one might have expected to find, 
scores of writers are included that perhaps not one reader 
in a thousand ever heard of. 

Tue diverting paper on ‘ English and American Fruits 
Compared.” by Mr. Charles J. Gedge, published in the 
July number of Frank Leswie’s Popvnar Monruvy, being 
a characteristically aggressive statement of the question 
from the Englishman's side, has aroused the controversial 
spirit of a number of our feaders. Mr. A. C. Bates, horticult- 
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urist, of Rockville, Ind., in a long letter which we have not 
space to publish entire, ‘‘ takes up’ the Briton effectively 
on many points. Mr. Gedge says: ‘‘I had not then come 
down to eating black raspberries, blue-berries, cranberries 
and crab-apples, except in sauces.” Mr. Bates pertinently 
inquires: ‘‘ Who ever heard of an American eating cran- 
berries and crab-apples raw?” He gallantly defends our 
noble strawberry short-cake, which the unappreciative 
Englishman so unfavorably compares with black-currant 
pudding ; and concludes at length that *‘ Our fruits com- 
pare favorably with English fruits in general. None fall] 
below, and many far surpass them.” We are bound to 
say that the testimony not only of Englishmen, but of 
most continental Europeans, who have had opportuni- 
ties for making comparisons. is generally to the effect 
that small fruits and vegetubles, in particular, possess in 
Europe a finer flavor (due in part to centuries of careful 
cultivation) than those grown in American soil. The 
trouble with an Englishman, however, in instituting a 
fair comparison, is that the limited area and variety of 
fruit products on his native isle enables him to make his 
acquaintance thorough in that regard; while to really 
know at their best all the individual fruits of North 
America’s cornucopia would require an experience seldona 
vouchsafed one man. He would have to sojourn long in 
the orchards of New England and the gardens of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States; traverse the vineyards and melon. 
patches of the Carolinas and Georgia; spend a season 
amongst the oranges. pomegranates and figs of Florida; 
zigzag northward through the fruit-growing districts of 
the Mississippi Valley ; revel a year or two in the luscions- 
ness of California; and finally move northward up the 
Pacific Slope, coming back eastward through Canada at 
the season when “‘ the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
corn is in the shock.” The fruits of such an investiga 
tion, we fancy, would be a change of heart. or at least of 
palate, in the most filial of Britannia’s sons. 
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WARNING TO DISORDERLY MEMBERS.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


By FREDERICK S, DANIEL. 


As THE House of Commons representa the na- 
tional power of England, so is the Ifouse of Rep- 
resentatives practically the exponent of that of 
the United States. Fortunately for the latter, 
their representative body is not near so tyran- 
nical, heavy and meddlesome as its English pro- 
totype, which wields both the local and imperial 
sceptre, and concerns itself with everything bear- 
ing on English life, from the Queen to the hum- 
blest beggar of the realm. The sway of the 
Commons has been rendered so sweepingly com- 
prehensive through the long and gradual accumu- 
lation of rights, privileges and precedents that go 
to make up at the present day the unwritten con- 
stitution of the kingdom. Ience the august 
body is ever potently present before the eyes of 
every English subject, the supreme controller of 
his or her minutest affairs. On our side of the 
water, on the contrary, the vast majority of 
American citizeng ~re.unmindful and oblivious of 
the very existence of the House of Representa- 
tives, so light is its weight. 

Such, indeed, is the felicitousness of or polit- 
ical system, giving to the St: ates and the Nation 
separate cares and functions, ‘that the yoke of the 
National Government—the resources of people 
and country being what they are, moreover—far 
from being a burden, is felt very remotely and 
indirectly. American advantages and opportuni- 
ties are so immense, that, practically, there might 
as well be no National Government for any direct 
concern it gives to the bulk of the citizens, who 
are only conscious that there is a big machinery 
ready for use, but in abeyance, ag it were, at 
Washington, a city somewhere on the Potomac, 
laid out by George Washington near his old town 
of Alexandria. In the century since its establish- 
ment during only four years has the National 
(tovernment been really and acutely felt, to wit, 
from 1861 to 1865, when there was occasion for 
its being felt, the country itself being then stirred 
up from top to bottom. With this single excep- 
tion, the ordinary humdrum current of American 
life has never been made to recognize any pinch- 
ing existence of the aforesaid big machinery, and 
herein has America been vastly more favored than 
old Europe, bound hand and foot all the time by 
monarchical despotism. The business at Wash- 
ington has been extraterritorial, so to say, feath- 
ery, more or less in the air and of the air, ama- 
teurish and mechanical, a species of getting up 
circulars and sending them off through the mails. 
There have been plenty of long-winded discus- 
sions in ‘ the two Houses of Congress,” plenty of 
laws printed on the usual scale and in the ordi- 


nary rut, but all without any consequence or 
essential result, without even the possibility of 
seriously affecting the grand efforts of the popu- 
lation at large. Nevertheless, the machinery has 
ever been, as it is, kept ready for any emergency, 
and of this all have recognized and recognize the 
necessity, stunding for use when needed, every 
nation being compelled to maintain a headship, a 
sovereignty. Though in one sense a myth, this 
sovereignty at Washington is yet capable of great 
effectiveness at a pinch, as has been demonstrated, 
its high value unquestioned and unquestionable. 

Defects are to be picked out in all governments, 
and naturally our system of House, Senate, Presi- 
dent and Supreme Court does not escape the 
punition incident to the common frailty, but ex- 
perience has awarded it avery fair measure of 
freedom from them. The House of Representa- 
tives is the basis, the groundwork of the structure 
reared by the popular power; truly, it may be 
considered as the preponderating influence in the 
system. Those who enter the other branches are 
for the most part trained in its midst and ways, 
just as the important shrievalties and common 
councils are trainers for the Legislature. Court 
and judges, of high and low degree, are quite 
apart and uniquely founded : no one ever makes 
fun of them, and it is a very noteworthy fact in 
American life, perhaps due to a profound respect 
of the law, a deference to that sovereignty which 
the Anglo-Saxon alone is willing to bow the knee 
to. The House preponderates as the initiator, 
‘‘the starter,” and thus gives the first direction, 
which counts for so much in all affairs, though 
the reat of the machinery completes the work,’ 
As the Senate has ita special functions and priv-, 
ileges, 80 has the House, both important in the: 
utmost and welded together. For instance, the. 
Senate has special control over treaties, appoint-. 
menta and impeachments, while the House has: 
the initiative power as to taxation and impeach-, 
ment, tremendous levers in the grasp of each. 

The House, in its capacity of the popular branch, 
ia quite familiarly ‘talked about” by press and 
people. “* Congress” (the House being meant) is 
a by-word largely in the sense of depreciation and 
ridicule, familiarity having bred a sort of con- 
temptuous consideration in the minds of the peo- 
ple, whose body or “thing” it is. Invariably 
upon its adjournments do press and people join in 
to give it a hooting good-by, or, metaphorically, 
to throw stones after it. Not a paper but in- 
stantly howls to the retreating members, ‘Enough 
of your prattle; it is no good, glad you are gone, 
and the whole country heaves a sigh of relief over 
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your departure!” As if each succeeding body 
was worse than its predecessor. Of course this 
hooting is a very amusing bit of the national 
characteristic for exaggeration, as well as of the 
common propensity for finding faults in the next- 
door neighbor, so conveniently located for berat- 
ing. 

After all, the House of Representatives is only 
what the represented are and make it, neither 
more perfect nor imperfect than they, but a true 
image and exponent of the people who elect it to 
sit in chin-and-jabber council at Washington. If 
at times it talks too much and makes mistakes, 
there is no blame or help for it, as this sort of in- 
heritance is unconfined all around, and besides, 
out of its bushels of chaff, now and then good 
grains of wheat drop, as the record shows. For 
the rest, hypercriticism is ever beyond the mark, 
nowhere more than in dealing with Congress or 
people, a tool only of grumblers and cranks, and 
discrimination only and anywhere is of practical 
help. All things considered, the House does just 
what may be expected of it and of the peculiar 
situation that gives birth to it. Its imperfections 
do not prevent it from being a great body, more 
‘*in theorick ” than in practice, it must be con- 
fessed. 

The character, intellectual and moral, of average 
members of the House of Representatives is fairly 
typical of the nation. True, the honor of a seat 
in its midst is not tempting cnough to attract the 
highest American talent, as is the case in the 
membership of the House of Commons, to which 
alone it can be compared, without reaching the 
English level, these two being the only popular 
bodies existing that are called upon to handle free 
institutions. The Commons constitute a larger, 
abler and more influential body, because it is only 
recruited from the best trained and endowed of 
Englishmen. On the other hand, Congress’s 
members are not picked men, are not chosen for 
true worth, but ambitiously head the polls, in a 
roll-and-tumble style, through a concatenation of 
artful dodges, least regard being had to the proper 
qualifications required by the office ambitioned. 
Theoretically only is the office a lofty one to be 
filled by the most eminent and deserving men thie 
people can ferret ont and elect to advance their in- 
terests. Notoriously the practice is opposed to the 
theory, and the most has to be made of the case as 
it stands. There is much complaint made against 
the honesty of the House of Representatives, and 
it is frequently charged with being a corrupt 
body, up to all manner of trickery and bribery. 
The disgrace of this appertains as much, of 
course, to its constituents as to the body itself. 
This disgrace, however, is by no means unique 
and exceptional, as legislative bodies all over the 
world, including the English, are allowed no claim 
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to immaculateness on the score of corruption 
and bribery, all being marked down by their own 
constituents as more or Jess tainted, specked, or 
only outwardly smiling, down to the retten core. 
Nor are the elections anywhere allowed to be free 
from bribery or cvercion in some shap2 or form, 
the constituency of no nation being able to throw 
stones at that of another. The world has nowhere 
yet emerged from *‘ rotten boroughs ”— so offen- 
sively uppermost in English parliamentarism dur- 
ing the last couple of centuries. To be elected is 
still 1 costly business in England, only less so in 
money on the Continent. Hence with a poor 
face do European critics charge that American 
Congressmen are elected by ballot - box stuffing 
and sundry other dishonest processes: the mer- 
cenaries of the other nations loom up no less 
smilingly, and amazingly similar in kind to those 
of much-abused America. The only excuse for 
this unfortunate condition is its existence as one of 
the class of realities not to be brushed aside, at 
least. One constituency claims immaculateness 
over its neighbor, idly and only from vanity. 
Certainly the average House of Representatives is 
not any more taxable with corruption than the 
nation it represents—both are emphatically in the 
same boat, whether it be foul or clean, to sink or 
swim together. They stand ona par. And it is 
easily provable that our popular national branch 
is not any worse off on the score of corruption 
than the branches of the various European Parlia- 
ments, which, if not equally alive to modern 
“‘business principles,” are susceptible of being, 
and are, manipulated by monarchical authority in 
ways ‘‘dark and peculiar ” that would put to the 
blush Ah Sin. 

The House in session is often compared to “a 
howling hear - garden,” and at times the sessions 
do manifest a sufficient amount of wrangling and 
hubbub to warrant the comparison. Generally, 
however, they serve at first glance to remind the 
beholder of the go-and-come, the exciting and 
confused hum of voices, the laughing and shout- 
ing prevalent in a big ‘ beer-garden.” There is 
the boss at the counter, who has to be reckoned 
with for everything, there are the waiters on the 
tearing run, the smoking, occasional songs in the 
way of music, and only the clinking of glasses is 
lacking. ‘The aspect of one of these sittings is, 
therefore, anything but imposing in the eyes of 
spectators ; indeed, it is always slightly or enor- 
mously ludicrous, noty and then supremely ridicu- 
lous or shameful and disgraceful to a degree. 
The hall is never without hustling, bustling move- 
ments, liable at any instant to degenerate into 
childish racket or the turmoil of angered adults. 
The game of ‘politics ” is being played, and ev- 
ery Congressman, indeed politician, is necessarily 
more or less of a gambler, facing uncertainties 
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and bearing their imprints plainly marked upon 
his physiognomy and manners, the fairest and 
best-intentioned who step into the fascinating cir- 
cle being compelled to brace up and put on that 
unsqueamish readiness for any contingency that 
may chance. The game being in its nature de- 
moralizing, little can be the wonder that all par- 
ticipators in it become early and easily knocked 
out of all the propricties. The restlessness that 
springs from the feverish life of this rapid, stim- 
ulating, vast country is seen in no pursuit as 
much a3 in politics, and naturally is intensified in 
Congressmen, who consider themselves, and are 
considered by outsiders, to stand on its top. And 
they have to be on deck all the time. Consequently 
an M. C., whether engaged in his usual desk traftic 
in the House or airing his personality in his 
“< deestrict,” unmistak- 
ably wears a look of run- 
ning the earth and bear- 
ing up the world, a look 
that is excited, anxious, 
keen, scared, daring and 
powerfully greedy at once. 
His nerves being under 
strong tension, he is ever 
“fon the go” and “on the 
make,” in some shape or 
other, in order to keep up 
with the procession, and 
restlessness alone enables 
him ‘‘to get there.” 
Renewing itself every 
two years, according to 
the Constitution, the 
House is open to sudden 
changes through the fluct- 
uation of party majorities 
at the polls. Now one 
party gets control of it 
for a term or several 
terms ; now another, with 
a diametrically opposite policy, clutches hold of it. 
Within the last decade and a half the Democrats 
held control during twelve years ; the Republicans 
have ruled it three years, being at present in pos- 
session. A general election for a new House is 
to come off in November, and as usual the cam- 
paign waxes warm, with claims of victory confi- 
dently advanced by both prominent parties. The 
elections will be had under somewhat altered 
conditions through reforms in the processes of 
voting in several of the States. As a matter of 
course the party that gains the majority of the 
popular vote rightly makes a new organization of 
the House’s committees and offices, and if the 
other governmental branches are of the same way 
of thinking, proceeds to make new laws annulling 
or changing the policy of its immediate predeces- 
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sor. When the Republicans first gained control, 
in 1861, they at once reversed the free-trade no- 
tions of the Democrats and passed a protective 
tariff, virtually in force at the present time. 
When the Democrats got control both of the 
House and the Presidency, they renewed their 
free-trade attempts, but the Senate, being Re- 
publican, blocked their way. This economical 
question is now the real issue between the two 
parties, while both appeal to the people’s decis- 
ion on it. In and out of the House the feeling 
engendered by the war still lingers as an incum- 
brance to the national progress, but it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation that the blighting spirit 
of fanaticism, especially that which surrounded 
formerly the negro race here transplanted, has 
declined and dwindled to very insignificant pro- 
portions. The age and 
the country have become 
too enlightened to counte- 
nance any serious fanat- 
icism henceforth, and 
there is a significant dis- 
position prevailing among 
the great bulk of citizens 
in every section of the 
land to view large, diffi- 
cult questions in a liberal 
spirit, with a single eye to 
common sense and fair 
play all around. Despite 
the strict necessities of 
party discipline and the 
expedient ties of the 
“cancus,” evidences to 
this effect creep out in 
the partisan speeches and 
manceuvres made in the 
House itself, and this is 
noteworthy, as party man- 
agers are naturally of a 
strait and narrow build, 
as of right they must be under a system of goy- 
ernment issuing from parties, and they are iho 
last to yield cherished views except when forced 
to do so at the bidding of unquestionable public 
opinion., It is quite the proper rule, therefore, 
that the House of Representatives, for the time 
being, should reflect the sentiments of the party 
in power. 

The hall, or room, of the House in which the 
representatives legislate is of ample size for the 
present number, but it will ere many years be too 
small to hold the membership that increased pop- 
ulation and new apportionments must give. The 
hall and its equipments are conveniently arranged, 
though in its decoration wretched taste is con- 
spicuous, the overgilding being gairish and 
flimsy, the designs unartistic. The seats run in 
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semicircles facing the Speaker’s stand, the desks, 
chairs and aisles being fairly well adapted for 
their purposes. Cuspidors are placed at every 
scat, as it is rare to find a Congressman who is 
not a chewer, smoker or snuffer of tobacco, 
though there is comparatively little smoking 
done at the desks, as it is usually indulged in on 
the vacant floor between the outer circle of seats 
and the walls. On this vacant portion are sofas 
for conferences between the members, and sereens 
to ward off draughts from the several entrances. 
No one is allowed on the floor during a sitting 
except members and ex-members, without special 
permission, the public being exclusively confined 
to the galleries, which are admirably arranged 
and managed, separated into compartments, some 
for ladies, some for gentlemen, and some for the 
diplomatic corps and other prominent dignita- 
ries, the press compartment being very promi- 
nently located above the Speaker’s stand. These 
galleries extend on the same level around the 
room, having wooden benches without cushions, 
for the most part. A shade of luxury is extended 
to the diplomats, as is only fair, because their 
governments are always extremely courteous to 
American diplomatists, who receive hospitalities 
that plain Washington is unable to reciprocate. 
The clerks, seeretaries and official reporters are 
arrayed below and around the Speaker’s stand, 
which is a very simple affair, whose. only equip- 
ment is a wooden gavel wherewith to pound the 
desk for “ order ” when there is no “order,” and 


no prospect of there being any soon. As it is the 


Speaker’s duty to keep “order,” so one of his 
most burdensome funetions is to pound on his 
pulpit with the gavel. The exercise sometimes 
becomes as lively as wood-chopping or ‘‘ beating 
the long roll,” and even then the sound is disre- 
garded, so the sitting suspends itself until the 
row is over and members resume their calm, 
“limited.” <‘*The House will come to order,” 
rap, rap. ‘* Nothing can be heard,” rap, rap. 
“The chair will suspend proceedings until 
gentlemen take their seats and quiet is re- 
stored,” ‘rap, rap. So continues Mr. Speaker, 
day after day, hour ofter hour, minute after min- 
ute, in his commendable efforts to curb the noisy 
and unruly passions of the sovereign Representa- 
tives of the United States, disposed to regard 
their sovereignty for a fact whenever their feath- 
ers are ruffied. It is a furious sovereignty to-day, 
as in old times, but inkstand-slinging has gone 
out, and in its stead choice assortments of epi- 
thets are kept for liberal use and supply to all 
customers for the asking. It is really the adop- 
tion of the battle-of-words method followed in 
the Commons, though the same delicacy of word- 
ing and fineness of allusion in the humorous, 
witty and sarcastic veins have not vet been 


caught on to by the reforming innovators. Dur- 
ing the exciting squabbles, likely to occur several 
times in one day, there is an indescribable up- 
roar, a running about, as of ants stirred up, a 
massing of a big portion of the assemblage in the 
open space before the Speaker's stand, without 
rhyme or reason, simply from passion and eycite- 
ment, the quidnunes all agog for any happening 
or accident. This is the particular stage of the 
proceedings that tries the fibres of the wooden 
gavel, though there is no record of a Speaker 
having split one in pounding to “order.” All 
scem to shout at the same time, the hurtling 
abuse clashes, like cannon-balls meeting, half- 
way down the chamber along the dividing party 
line, and “‘ Mr. Speaker !” is vigorously called on 
by scores of members eager “to catch his eye,” 
that is, to be recognized as entitled to make a few 
remarks to the House. But the House being in 
no condition or humor to hear remarks from its 
best friend or greatest favorite, the scuffling goes 
on, the jam grows denser, the gesticulating is 
more threatening, until all of a sudden a collapse 
comes from utter weariness, or a lucky utterance, 
or a spontaneous perception of the ridiculousness 
of the scenes. In many of the latter years’ jams 
prominent members flung themselves on top of 
the crowd to rule the waves, but even such na- 
tional celebrities as Randall, Reed, Sunset Cox 
and Springer could not for a moment breast 
them, and a gencral water-logging could alone 
settle the unruly ones back in their seats.. These 
spectacles generally afford some amusement to 
the galleries, but the spectators, not being per- 
sonally engaged in the whirlpool, after awhile get 
sick and tired, and quit the hall disgusted with 
the disorderly and disgraceful agitators. 

A good deal of money is expended on the offices, 
furnishings and fixtures of the House, but there 
is never much show for it, as its value is not 
obtained. The public treasury pays, and it is a 
common practice that the public treasury be given 
poor returns, contractors and manipulators pock- 
eting heavy perquisites. The matériel with which 
the House is equipped is paid for at the most 
extravagant rates as per bills, and yet that maéé- 
riel is sorry and flimsy in the extreme. To begin 
with the new Capitol building itself: it cost an 
enormous sum, and yet the very stones of its 
structure are inferior, porous, scaling, cracking, 
the tiles of the floors chipping and sinking. the 
poor paints and gildings fading, the fixtures ever 
failing and needing repair, though the money 
was sufficient to build all solid, sound and dur- 
able for a long lapse of years. The very curtains. 
carpets, chairs, down to the leeks on the doors, 
are cheap and shoddy in reality, though high- 
priced on the bills handed in to the treasury 
and paid cash down, Swindling at the fountain- 
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source of the republic is a contagion for the cur- 
rents flowing from it. ILcere be small items, by 
some it is thought, only characteristic of a new 
and generous country, of little consequence after 
all, since it is all the same in the end whether 
Congress sits in a marble palace with silk lam- 
brequins, or in a log-cabin with cotton curtains ; 
and, in fact, plenty of Mr. Jefferson's idolizers 
have put on record their opinion that it should 
only be allowed the plain surroundings of the 
log-cabin, with extras to match, and only to 
match. 

There are always many visitors, male and fe- 
male, gathered around the entrances of the House, 
standing cx guewe or scattered along the corridors 
(lobbies) leading up to them. These visitors are 
there for business, not fun, for they stand on the 
tiptoe of anxious expectation, suffering with 
‘that tired feeling” mentioned in the patent- 
medicine ads. ‘They are beggars for places and 
favors of various kinds. Some of them are lobby- 
ists of the deepest dye, bent on catching the big- 
gest of plums from the treasury through schemes 
and log-rolling methods. Those of them that 
“have some soul,” or in whom a marketable in- 
terest can be taken, have little difficulty in catch- 
ing the ears of ‘‘their members” upon simply 
sending in their cards by the ushers, janitors and 
pages. Many cards are sent in by the visitors 
and place-seekers, but few are chosen for an an- 
swer or an honorary outside call, and so the waste- 
basket receives large quantitics of pastcboards 
daily. When the visitors are persistent, and get 
in the habit of lying in wait for ‘‘their mem- 
bers,” then it is that the latter are put to their best 
trumps to hedge, dodge, or finally angrily stand on 
their reserved rights as sovereigns. The place- 
hunters are a terror, especially to green members, 
and even the ‘‘old-stagers,” who get elected over 
and over again, have often the greatest embar- 
rassment in so applying their life-time experience 
as to get rid of them without bringing them to 
bay, and with the benefit of a soft answer to turn 
away their wrath and disappointment. The seek- 
ers watch the floor from the galleries, and woe to 
the member who sends out word that he is ‘ not 
at home” to them when they behold him actually 
and audaciously listening to some wearisome de- 
bate. Some of the answers sent out by the pages 
are: “ Engaged ” (which means cold indifference), 
«« Extremely busy ” (apologetic), ‘* In committee ” 
(pretense), ‘Call again” (excuse), “ Can't sce 
you ” (downright snub), ‘In the cloak-room ” (a 
faint ray of hope), ‘ Won't see you ” (on reserved 
rights, back way up, the refusal direct). Then 
comes the tug of war between that member and 
his supplicating constituent. in or out of Wash- 
ington, and not always does the member win the 
spoils of the campaign. The constituent lives 
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among the greater sovereigns, the People, of 
whom he or she is part and parcel. The ‘cloak- 
room” is a very pleasant, if not always a safe, 
refuge for the pestered member, because in it 
he is free—the only place in the whole land where 
he is free, and no one can get at him, not even 
the constable or the sheriff, or any other officer 
known to the faw, if he keeps sober and behaves 
the leastways decently. He is not free at hoine, 
on the road, on the street, or in the House ; but 
the “‘cloak-room ” quite protects him, the flag 
covering the merchandise. Ensconced therein, 
he can stand before the fire, or cool himself at 
the window, take his toddy, laugh, chat and tell 
or listen to anecdotes, forget his howling mob- 
bers, and generally spread his jaws on his col- 
leagues or his limbs on Uncle Sam’s gorgeous di- 
vans. Accordingly, this free-and-easy resort is 
one of the House's greatest attractions, and it 
is never left alone to itself except on the occasion 
of an important party vote and on adjournments. 

The ways and rules of the House of Represent- 
atives are of its own coinage, the Constitution 
specially entitling it to suit itself—that is to say, 
to suit the majority of its members, the minority 
being necessarily left out in the cold. Yet the 
method of legislating does not essentially differ 
from that of the English model, and is not very 
intricate, but the best result of common sense and 
experience. DParliamentarism, so-called, is. how- 
ever, a perfect net-work of tangles, consisting as 
it does of precedents, usages and decisions going 
back to a time whither the memory runneth not. 
It neither is nor can be anything definite. but 
largely without shape and void. And the Ameri- 
can tendency is all toward offsetting precedent by 
present rules, struck off-hand ; thus parliamenta- 
rism was defied and laid on the shelf at the pres- 
ent session of the House, by Speaker Reed, in a 
manner that earned him the title of an autocrat 
from his opponents, and yet he placed himself 
strictly on the windy side of the law; stood firmly 
on the rights of the majority and of his rights as 
its leader. There is no doubt that plain, fixed 
rules expedite business, and the majority is pri- 
marily appointed to do business; at the same 
time there is obvious advantage for any legisla- 
tive body in excluding rashness and harshness. 
and observing a judicious caution and fair dealing, 
in all its operations. Written or unwritten rules. 
harshly employed, may be made the source of 
much mischief in the turn-about of party man- 
agements, not only to the parties warring, but to 
the whole country. 

It goes without saving that there are always 
more ** bills” and ‘resolutions ” offered by the 
members for legal enactment at every session of 
the House than can be examined and disenssed, 
much Jess passed on their merits. Every member 
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has an itching for tinkering at the laws, for im- 
mortalizing himself in his own eyes as a law- 
maker on the record and before his constituents, 
who expect always something from him and end 
by getting nothing, or little, inthe main. Thou- 
sands of ‘‘ bills” and “resolutions” are presented 
to the body, only to be withdrawn, referred to 
committee; ruled out, voted down, pigeon-holed, 
or consigned unceremoniously to the waste-basket. 
Many that pass and become laws are worthless and 
should never have been taken into consideration ; 
and the register is hence yearly burdened with 
conflicting and useless legislation. Such is the 
enormous quantity of the work that the House and 
its committees are called upon to get through with, 
in some shape however imperfect, that it has been 
found absolutely indispensable to cut off at least a 
portion of the exuberant speechifying that is al- 
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ways eager to let itself loose. The rule which al- 
lows ‘‘the previous question” to be called limits 
debate, and so no member enjoys the privilege of 
wagging his tongue on the floor for hours or days, 
as in the Senate. Ile is, in fairness to business 
and others, confined to 2 certain number of min- 
utes, unless he can borrow another member’s time 
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or have his own allowance extended by 
unanimous consent, without objection. 
But when the chance of free swing is al- 
lowed him, he can spin a jumble full of 


anecdote, wit, hilariousness, irrev- 
erence, prose and poetry to do 
honor to the best stump in the 
Union. In fact, the speaking of © 
the House, with very few excep- 
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tions, is entirely cf the 
stump order of oratory, not 
avery high or effective kind. 
Much of it might advan- 
tageously be dispensed with 
as good ‘for Buncombe” 
only, as the man who once 
said he addressed his re- 
marks to ‘‘ Buncombe 
County, North Carolina,” 
and nobody else. As it is, 
the Congressional Record, 
the official paper, is loaded 
down with the veriest refuse 
and trash, under the name 
of Messrs. So and Sos’ 
speeches, matter not worth 
printing, that no one can be 
tempted to read, and that 
the newspapers, therefore, 
scrupulously refrain from 
mentioning. 

Exceedingly few mem- 
bers of the House have in 
recent times enjoyed or de- 
served a national reputa- 
tion. During every term a 
handful of leaders in each 
party become prominent, 
but the mob of members 
remain unknown except to 
their immediate electors. 
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Those who get a hold on their districts make 
a life-business of- representing them at Washing- 
ton, and the number nowadays repeatedly re- 
elected is on the increase, especially from the 
Southern States. The House has numbered soimne 
notable personalities of late years, but there has 
been a marked absence of uncommon abilities 
among its ranks. Speaker Reed and his prede- 
cessors, Carlisle and Randall, were at the head of 
the list of notabilities, including Sunset Cox, so 
notorious a3 the ‘ official joker” of the body. and 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the champion protection- 
ist. At present, on the Republican side, Messrs. 
McKinley, Butterworth, Cannon, McComas and 
Hauk are in the front as leaders, while the Demo- 
eratic, rather adverse on principle to leaders, is 
marshaled in a weak way by Messrs. Blonnt, 
Crisp. Breckinridge, McAdoo, and Springer, who 
labors irrepressibly and indefatigably as a skir- 
mishing sharp-shooter. 
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Hyper (says Colonel Davidson in his Indian 
memoirs) was the name of the elephant most dis- 
tinguished in Khandeish in the days to which Ire. 
fer; and if his history could be written, with the 
various exploits in which he took a prominent 
part, it would be an interesting book. I don't 
know whether he is still alive, but I know he out- 
lived most of those whom I have seen him bear on 
his back in the hunting-field. He was the prop- 
erty of a very keen sportsman, Mr. Sprot Boyd, 
then Collector of Khandeish ; and the expense of 

‘his keep was in part defrayed from the govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 50 for every tiger that was 
killed. The reward was soon reduced to Rs. 30; 
as if some sporting man in power wished to 
preserve a few for his own special amusement. 
Indeed, I have heard that of late the officers of 
the Forest Department rather like to have a few 
tigers as a sort of police to preserve the young 
trees from spoliation. I heard Mr. Boyd tell an 
exploit of Hyder’s which he witnessed, and I 
think it worth recording here. Hyder’s cakes 
were baked in a very simple oven; the oven, in 
fact, so often alluded to in Scripture. It con- 
sisted of a large carthenware Ali Baba sort of jar, 
in the bottom of which a fire of dried grass and 
twigs was kindled; and when the embers were 
still red the cakes were stuck all round the inside 
of the jar to bake. One day Hyder’s mahout had 
gone through this process, which he completed by 
covering the jar with a lid on which he heaped 
some stones, and then went into the bazaar, leav- 
ing Hyder in pleasant anticipation of his dinner. 
The time arrived for taking out the cakes, but 
not so the mahout. At length ILyder’s patience 
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was exhausted, and the cakes were running con- 
siderable risk of being burnt: when, tugging at 
his pickets, he munaged to get rid of his front 


fastenings, and, wheeling round, he found he 
could just reach the oven with his trunk. Ie 


cautiously lifted off the stones, removed the lid 
and ate the cakes. le then put on the lid, and, 
replacing the stones one by one most carefully, 
returned to his place; and if he had not been 
watched in this manwuvre by Mr. Boyd, the 
mahout might have wondered to his life’s end how 
the cakes had disappeared. 

Outram used to tell a story of Myder which I 
must not omit. His mahout, though first-rate 
in the field, was not a inember of the temperance 
society. Hyder himself was fond of the bottle, 
and the two sometimes got merry together. One 
dark night, after a snecessful day’s hunting, Ou- 
tram heard IIyder trumpeting tremendously ; 
and, as he was pitched close upon the jungle, he 
made sure a tiger must be prowling about his 
tents. With this conviction he seized his rifle 
and hurried to the spot. There he found Hyder 
in a very elevated condition certainly ; not, how- 
ever, from the presence of a tiger, but under the 
influence of some arrack, to which his keeper 
had treated him, as a reward for his steadiness in 
the field: and it was but too evident the mahout 
had shared it with him; for there he sat at 
Hyder’s feet talking to his companion in the firm 
belief that he understood every word he said, and 
was recounting the exploits they had performed 
together. Tyder was looking uncommonly wise, 
and at the end of cach recital waved his trank in 
the air, and trumpeted forth his applause. The 
mahout, when his wife was busy, would some- 
times place his infant under Ilyder’s care; and 
he might be seen, with the baby gooing at his 
feet, carefully brushing the flies away with a 
slender branch. 
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Tue North China Herald describes the dress 
worn by a Chinese lady at her wedding as follows : 
“At length we were admitted to inspect the 
bride, whose four-hours toilet was just completed. 
and a marvelous spectacle truly was the figure 
seated motionless in the centre of the room. 
Gorgeously elaborate was her array from head to 
foot, the former crowned with a helmet-like ereec- 
tion of a material resembling turquois- enamel, 
wrought into the finest filigree-work, from which 
projected glittering artificial beetles and butter- 
flies and other quaint, rich ornaments, the whole 
surmounted by three large round tufts of crim- 
son silk arranged tiarawise. 

«From the brim of this head-gear fell all round 
strings of pearl and ruby beads, about half a yard 
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in length. Just visible through these at the 
back were broad loops of jet-black hair, stiff and 
solid as polished ebony, and decorated with arti- 
ficial pink roses. Her principal vestment was a 
long tunic, whose foundation fabric of crimson 
satin was scarcely discernible, and its embroidery 
of gold. A corner turned back, lined with em- 
erald satin, revealed an underskirt paneled in 
brilliant red and blue silk, this also profusely 
trimmed with gold embroidery. A belt of scarlet 
satin, studded with tablets of white carnelian, 
crossed the waist behind. From the front edge 
of her head-dress a red silk veil fell almost to the 
sround, adding much to her preterhuman as- 
pect.” 


HOW DELICATE ODORS ARE OBTAINED. 


THosE dainty, delicate perfumes which the su- 
perfine and the vulgar alike enjoy are obtained 
in avery prosaic way. They are produced in a 
land where the flowers are perennial, but the proc- 
esses of manufacture include not only distillation 
and fermentation, but even boiling in fat. Con- 
sul Harris, writing from Nice, where the manu- 
facture is carried on extensively, describes the 
processes. In distillation the flowers are boiled 
in an hermetically sealed copper vessel. The 
steam as it condenses in its passage through a 
spiral coil exudes the volatile essence drop by 
drop, and it is collected in a small glass vessel. 
The water in the copper retains a small portion of 
the scent, and becomes the rose-water or orange- 
flower water of trade. 

The volatile essences thus obtained, combined 
and mixed together with a certain quantity of 
aleohol, are used in the preparation and as the 
basis of eau-de-Cologne, toilet-vinegar, lavender- 
water, ete. 

The perfume from flowers which do not con- 
tain the volatile essence is extracted by two proc- 
esses. In the first or cold process, cassia, jas- 
mine, jonquils, tube-roses, violets, and some other 
flowers, freshly gathered, are placed upon a layer 
of pure lard, a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
spread over glass trays. The flowers are changed 
every twelve, eighteen or twenty-four hours, ac- 
cording to circumstances, until the lard is suffi- 
ciently charged with perfume. Jasmine and 
tube-roses are changed as often as fifty times, and 
the other flowers from twenty to thirty times. 
When the hot process is resorted to grease is 
placed in a copper vessel. together with the 
flowers, and the compound is boiled. Additional 
flowers are added from time to time until the fat 
has absorbed the requisite amount of perfume. 
By another process the perfumes are extracted 
from the fats, and by blending these with the 
different essences the numerons scents are ob- 
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tained. Certain perfumes which are of great use 
in the manufacture of scents can only be obtained 
by the fermentation of fruits. flowers and roots. 


ORIENTAL WIT. 

To BEGIN then—plare aux dames! In most 
Asiatic countries the ladies are at a sad discount 
in the estimation of their lords and masters, how- 
ever much the latter may expatiate on their per- 
sonal charnis, and in Eastern jests this is abun- 
dantly shown. For instance. a Persian poet. 
through the importunity of his friends, had 
married an old and very ugly woman, who turned 
out also of a very bad temper, and they had 
constant quarrels. Once, in a dispute, the poet 
made come comparisons between his aged wife 
and himself and between night and day. ‘Cease 
your nonsense,” said she; “night and day were 
created long before us.’ ‘Hold a little,” said 
the husband ; “I know they were created long 
before me, but whether before you admits of 
great doubt!” Again, a Persian married, and, 
as is customary with Moslems, on the marriage- 
night saw his bride’s face for the first time, when 
she proved to be very ugly—perhaps “ plain-look- 
ing” were the more respectful expression. A 
few days after the nuptials she said to him: 
«My life! as you have many relatives, I wish 
you would inform me before which of them 1 
may unveil.” (Women of rank in Moslem coun- 
tries appear unveiled only before very near rela- 
tions.) “ My soul!” responded the husband, ‘if 
thon wilt but conceal thy face from me, I care 
not to whom thou showest ir.” 

But occasionally ladies are represented as giv- 
ing witty retorts, as in the story of the Persian 
lady who, walking in the street, observed a man 
following her, and turning round, inquired of 
him: “ Why do you follow me, sir?” He an- 
swered : ‘* Because Iam in love with you.” “ Why 
are you in love with me ?’ said the lady. “ My 
sister is much handsomer than I; she is coming 
after me—go and make love to her.” The fellow 
went back, and saw a woman with an exceedingly 
ugly face, upon which he at once went after the 
lady, and said to her: “ Why did you tell me 
what was not true?” “ Neither did you speak 
the truth,” answered she ; ‘‘ for if vou were really 
in love with me you would not have turned to 
sce another woman.” 


NAPOLEON IIT. IN CAPTIVITY. 


“PALADIN,” the author of  Glances at Great 
and Little Men.” went to see Napoleon III. in 
captivity at Wilhelmshéhe. and had the remark- 
able conversation here quoted with the Emperor. 
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‘“Napoleon III. was seated in an arm-chair, 
near a window. He was alone when I entered. I 
was struck at once by the alteration in his appear- 
ance since I had seen him Paris, a few months 
before. He looked utterly weary and broken ; 
his face was leaden in hue, his eyes were dull, his 
mustache was no longer waxed. He was dressed 
in civilian attire. I believe he never donned his 
uniform again for the rest of his life after he had 
once taken it off on arriving at Wilhelmshoéhe. 
He was smoking a cigarette.... 

“Several of his remarks made a deep impres- 
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sive, but they have absolutely no stability. If 
they were independent to-morrow they would be 
quarreling amongst themselves the day after. I 
incline to think that the most final thing in Eu- 
rope is the Finis Polonia.’ 

‘*The Emperor paused, and lit another cigar- 
ette. 
«<«Then I had intended,’ he said, ‘ to create a 
United Scandinavia. That is still possible, and 
would be a beneficial change.’ 

“‘There was another interval of silence, and 
then he said: ‘Well, I have at least mades 
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sion on me; one was, ‘I was well served in one 


way ; I knew all about the German Army ;’ then, | 


with a smile, ‘ More than I did about my own. 
About that they deceived me—I fear wit- 
tingly.’?.... 

‘***T have accomplished something,’ he said, 
‘but not half what I had hoped and intended. At 
one time I had hoped to restore Poland, but that 
is an impossibility.’ 

‘‘T asked wherein lay the impossibility. 

**¢ Partly,’ said the Emperor, ‘in its present 
tripartite division, but still more in the character 
of the people. They are brave, generous, impul- 


United Italy. The development of nationality is 
the natural order of political evolution. ‘The 
kingdoms of the past were too often mere arbi- 
trary creations. The States of the future will be 
the expression of nationalities. At least I have 
done something to introduce the idea into prac- 
tical politics.’ 

‘* No doubt he had ; and it was this very idea, 
fermenting in the minds of the German people, 
that had enabled Bismarck to unite them against 
him. He was one more example of the engineer 
hoist with his own petard—the eagle struck with 
a shaft feathered from its own pinion.” 


THE CYCLONE. 
(Dedicated to the Destroyers of Fores 
By JOAQUIN MILLE 


“And behold there came a great wind from the wildern 
and smote the four corners of that house.’’"—Jod. 


Tur burly Wind lked forth to find 
Some ple it play, some place to sing, 


To pipe, to play, to laughing bind 
The corn in gold for harvesting. 
He heard a maiden sing: he laughed and sang 
The while he wrought till all the corn-tields rang. 
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And then he, laughing, turned about 
Yo seek the woods where he had played 
For eons past. But lo! a shout 
Burst from his lips. He, shrieking, laid 
His two hands forth, like Samson when he died, 
And coasternation was; and Death his bride! 


The homeless Wind! The Wind unhoused! 
This Wind that brought us corn and wine, 
The Wind was 8 a lion roused! 
*Twas Samson and the Philistine... . 
Go build again. But when ye build, I pray 
Build ye a houss wherein the Wind can play. 


Give me the Wind, the glorious Wind, 
The wide-winged, wondrous Winds of Gud 
That go or stay, or loose or bind, 
Or walk the seas. or rend the sod : 
But give the Wind that gives us wine and corn 
Some place to bide wherein his strength was born. 
The Heights, Oakland, Cal. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH-RANGERS. 


‘‘LytTH,” the authoress of “The Golden 
South,” has not a little to say of the notorious 
bush-rangers: ‘“ We sometimes saw the gold es- 
cort pass through the tow nship, with the mounted 
troopers guarding the precious freight. Bush- 
ranging was not uncommon then, therefore we 
were ready to anticipate the escort being ‘ stuck 
up.’ What accounts of hairbreadth escapes from 
capture were related! On one occasion, after the 
capture of a gang of bush-rangers, the owner of 
some stores was told by one of the gang how 
nearly his stores were to being ‘stuck up’ and 
robbed by them. He asked the storekeeper : 
«Do you remember one evening, just as your 
store was closing, three men coming in to look 
at some saddles? Several were brought for us 
to choose from, and as you came in from the 
back store it was arranged that one of us should 
‘ask you to show us some straps that were hang- 
ing above your head. When you reached up to 
‘do s0 we were to pinion your arms, knowing when 
you were overpowered we should have little tron- 
‘ble with the others. While you were free we 
‘knew it would not be sufe game. Well, you did 
not do as we expected, but just passed through 
and entered the house ; so our little game was 
put a stop to, as we suspected you had recognized 
_us, and we made a hasty move, left the store, 
mounted and rode off. It was hard lines, as we 
knew you had been buying gold heavily that week. 
We consoled ourselves, as we might be able to 
stick up the escort, and have your gold with the 
rest.’ , 

« Accounts of bush-rangers ‘ sticking up’ sta- 
tions, travelers and banks were very frequent, 
and it was difficult to follow the robbers to their 
haunts and hiding-places amongst the gullies and 
mountain - gorges only known to themselves, as 


they were wonderful bushmen, and but by the 
aid of black trackers could they be followed. 
There was the greatest difficulty in cutting off 
their retreat. The Australian women in many 
instances displayed great courage and coolness 
when brought in contact with bush-rangers. Mrs. 
K , near Bathurst, was much praised ; she 
was a young and beautiful woman, and when 
their place was ‘stuck up’ rode into town to 
obtain the money the bush-rangers insisted upon 
receiving before they would release her husband 
aud others. On another occasion, when they 
‘stuck up’ a station and secured all the men, 
they made the ladies of the family provide din- 
ner, then play the piano and dance with them ; 
however, they did not maltreat the women, and 
behaved themselves tolerably well, considering 
the character of their visit.” 


A PICTURESQUE CEREMONY. 


Last June the Archduchess Valérie of Austria 
went through the ceremony of renouncing her 
rights to the throne of Austria- Hungary. The 
ceremony, as usual on such occasions, was per- 
formed in circumstances of great splendor ; and 
it haa served the useful purpose of vividly re- 
minding Europe of the contrast between the posi- 
tion of Austria to-day and that which the country 
held in the eighteenth century, when the Prag- 
matic Sanction secured for Maria Theresa the 
right to rule over her father’s hereditary terri- 
tories. It is because of this famous law that the 
renunciation to which the Archduchess Valérie 
has been required to assent is imposed, before 
marriage, on all princesses of the house of Haps- 
burg. ‘The place now occupied by Austria is in 
some respects less imposing than that which she 
occupied at the time when Charles VI. busied 
himself in obtaining for the Pragmatic Sanction 
the approval of the European powers. For cent- 
uries the crown of the Holy Roman Empire had 
been worn by the Hapsburg dynasty, and that 
gave to the Austrian rulers a kind of dignity to 
which there is no exact parallel in our day. Nev- 
ertheless, we may doubt whether their power was 
really so solid as it has since become. Maria 
Theresa, after the death of her father, was almost 
overwhelmed by disaster; and although by her 
energy and wisdom she was able to re - establish 
her authority, she left to her successors many 
hard problems. It is only in our own time that 
the most formidable of these problems have been 
solved. So many races are included in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy that complete fusion 
may not for many a day be accomplished ; but 
the results attained during the last twenty-three 
years have been most remarkable, and deserve to 
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rank among the greatest political achievements of 
the nineteenth century. The new era thus be- 
gun Austria owes chiefly to the patience, tact and 
judgment of the Emperor Francis Joseph, than 
whom, perhaps, no better sovereign has ever 
reigned at Vienna. This was no doubt felt by 
everyone who was present on the occasion of the 
Archduchess’s renunciation, and by none more 
strongly than the young princess herself. 


HARE-HUNTING IN 
By WILr, P. 

To THE English and French, resident in certain 
parts of Egypt, hare-shooting from horseback is 
what base-ball is to the inhabitant of the United 
States—i. e., the sport of the district, enjoyed 
more or less by everyone. 

In Egypt small game of all kinds is very abun- 
dant, and in Winter the climate is incomparable 
except in the neighborhood of stagnant waters 
which give off a very unhealthy malarial atmos- 
phere, especially to be avoided at night-fall. 
IIares are to be found in abundance where there 
is any cover, being most plentiful near the Isth- 
mus of Suez, and especially in the environs of 
Ismailia, that old legend-haunted city of the 
desert. 

Owing to the peculiar character of the sur- 
rounding country, the danger of sudden sand- 
storms, the misleading mirage, and the constant 
change in the haunts of the hares, it is necessary 
to engage a professional hunter and guide, and in 
Ismailia there are plenty who make a business of 
it. These hunters are all alike, from the English 
keeper to tne guide of the ** Bad Lands,” or the 
shikaree of Hindostan—no one is permitted to 
know anything but themselves. He is generally 
engaged some days before, and appears mounted 
on a dromedary, covered with » gaudy rug, which 
makes a strong contrast to the dull gray-brown of 
the animal on one side, and with the white bur- 
noose and flowing beard of the rider on the other. 
He will stroke his beard and tell you (if indeed 
he will hold converse with a Frank and an infidel 
like yourself) that the face of the desert being in 
a constant stute of change, every day, every hour 
its surface varies, and it is only by employing a 
man of gigantic intellect, like himself, who has 
studied it from a child, and knows its every 
mood, that you can hope for any chance of sport. 

The party is always a social one, composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, and all are mounted on 
horseback, for the heavy sandy soil and the in- 
tense midday heat renders the exertion of walking 
out of the question. A ride of four or five miles 
in the early morning leaves the city behind, ont 
of sight behind the hills and hollows, fringed with 
patches of bramble and tamarisk bushes that 
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stretch their undulating surface for a circuit of 
a thousand miles ; and a pleasant ride it is if there 
is no wind. The fresh, cool air moving across 
the sand has a charm that is all its own, and 
renders traveling at an easy pace a comfort until 
the sun gets high in the heavens. 

Suddenly a hare is seen, and our patriarchal 
guide stretches out his whip ag a signal for ‘us 
to fall into a half crescent, while the leader 
of the dogs opens a pair of pannier-baskets on 
another dromedary, and hands out his charge, a 
low-statured breed, not unlike badly bred span- 
iels, and, assisting them with voice and hand, 
commences to beat the bushes that stud the roll- 
ing stretch of desert. Away goes a hare, and as 
the dogs are called back, away go the hunters in 
pursuit, firing at the animal as it twists from 
patch to patch. No easy mark is it from a horse 
galloping on such rough ground. The horse is 
left to its own devices and runs with loose reins 
—it knows its business as well as a polo-pony— 
and some of the shots made are simply marvelous 
to a stranger. 

Every now and again the horse, obeying a 
pressure of the knee, turns too suddenly, the 
hoof slips on an exposed root or a trailing 
branch, there is a trip, a stumble, and horse 
and rider take a roll in the warm sand, amid 
the laughter of the party. There is no harm 
done, except that the sand, if it gets down the 
neck between the skin and clothes, is about the 
most irritating thing on earth, a bath and fresh 
clothes being the only known remedy. 

As each hare is killed a halt is called to Dring 
the party into line, and then another patch is 
beat. Wagers are made, and sides chosen as 
at pigeon and trap shooting tournaments, with 
Ladies take the gun 
equally with the men, and more than one cham- 
pion prize has been held by fair hands against all 
comers for the season. 

As soon as the sun becomes unpleasantly 
warm the large, low tent is unpacked from the 
third dromedary and put up, to be moistened 
from time to time by water that has been car- 
ried in skins for that purpose by another drom- 
edary. Under the tent it is cool and pleasant. 
A lunch is opened, the snow-sublimed wine 
brought forth, and a long, delicious rest is 
taken until the heated hours pass, the camp 
forming a veritable oasis, with its crouching 
dromedaries and recumbent horses, and the 
sounds of merry laughter issuing from the tent. 
At length a start is called; no trouble is taken 
with the commissariat : the Egyptian servant ‘as 
many faults, but he knows his work and will 
do it, and the party may hunt on their way 
home without a single thought to the fmpedi- 
menta, 
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It is the fact that the pursuit of the hare is 
more of a social kettle-drum on horseback than 
an actual detail of sport that renders it so pop- 
ular, and after a certain number of hares have 
been shot, necessary to decide the wagers and 
prizes, it becomes a promiscuous affair. The 
more enthusiastic of the party seize every op- 
portunity for a shot; the others, having dem- 
onstrated their prowess in the matches, pair off 
with the fair contingent; enjoyment is the one 
indispensable object, and everyone pursues that 
fleeting phantom according to his own individual 
fancy. 

Then, as the rays of the setting sun slant down 
over the trackless desert on to the whity-gray 
walls of the city, hoary with age, rich in tradi- 
tion of the past ages, and bearing on its bosom 
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the deep scars of fierce wars in the present, along 
the shadowy streets running between the rows of 
flat-topped houses peopled with the ghosts and 
memories of Cleopatra, and the Pharaohs, past 
the mutilated wells where drank the Syrian and 
Babylonian captives, on to the open square of 
the mosque, we follow the grave, gray-bearded 
guide, his gaunt but picturesque figure swaying 
to and fro with the rockihg motion of his desert 
ship, while, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, he 
awaits the call to prayer. 

Ile feels his importance ; he has had an ardu- 
ous duty to perform ; our lives have all been in the 
hollow of his hand while in the trackless desert ; 
and yet, infidels though we be, here are all safe 
and sound returning. 

Bismillah ! Allah is great! 
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‘*" WILL BE EYES TO YOU, AND WE WILL BOTH FORGET I EVER HAD A VOICE.’ HE OPENED HIS 
ARMS AND TOOK HER TO HIS HEART,” 


A STUDIO STUDY: 


By S. ADA FIsTER. 


Pause I. 


«* TAKE five minutes’ rest now, Claudia; you 
must be tired.” 

She stretched out her long, fair arms, and 
eurved and straightened her supple form, as 
though to shake off the pose she had so long and 
patiently held ; then she sprang off the platform, 

Vol. XXX., No. 4—26. 


took two or three turns through the big, bare 
room, and finally threw herself in a chair in front 
of the canvas, to criticise the reproduction of her 
own charming self. 

The picture was strong and vigorous, and 
although the work was crude, it was with the 
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crudity of genius not yet under the control of ex- 
perience ; the drawing was admirable—almost too 
severely so, and Claudia, with a little pout, com- 
pared her slender arm with its counterfeit pre- 
sentment, and remarked: ‘‘It would not hurt 
your picture, Eric, to put a little extra flesh on 
my wrist and elbows !” 2 

Ile made a grimace. *‘ A fat Vestal, Claudia, 
is a lusus nature, and your arm is a very pretty 
one, even in my humble reflection of it.” 

The picture represented the interior of a Greek 
temple, vast and gloomy; in the foreground a 
solitary Vestal was replenishing the sacred fire in 
a large iron tripod. Her head, arms and bust 
were in the strong glow of the lamp, and the 
long, statuesque folds of the drapery that fell to 
her feet, leaving them bare except for sandals, 
were in half light, yet distinct against the dim 
vagueness of the distant vista. 

Eric Thornton was the artist, and only an artist 
can comprehend his feelings as he stood at last 
upon the threshold of his hopes, and in the bare 
garret he called his studio gazed upon the first 
picture he had painted for exhibition, and knew 
that, with all its faults, it was good. 

His model was three or four years his junior, a 
dainty slip of seventeen, saucy and sweet; her 
dusky hair, her dark, somewhat pensive eyes and 
her noble form made her a fit subject for a classic 
design. Yet it was accident, more than choice, 
that—to use her own words—had ‘cast her for 
the part.” Eric was desperately poor, and Claudia 
no less so, and when the big canvas had been 
bought and stretched, they could not raise be- 
tween them the wherewithal to hire a model. 

That need Claudia cheerfully offered to supply. 
With a little outsweeping gesture of her expressive 
hand she placed herself entirely ut Eric’s service. 

‘+ Make any use you can of me,” she said, with 
characteristic generosity. ‘ You know my devo- 
tion to Art, Eric, and if I help you to glory, of 
course your first act will be to put me on the 
sume track in my profession. I'll be your model, 
if you like, and though I cannot hire a costume, I 
can make something up, if it is not too elaborate.” 

Eric had no scruples in taking her at her word. 
Bohemians both, they had, in cach other’s eyes, 
all the sanctity with which Art invests her fol- 
lowers. Their poverty and ambition had evolved 
au sympathy between the lonely young artist in 
the garret and the little orphan chorus-girl who 
occupied the hall-room down-stairs. Both were 
in the very May-day of youth —the beautiful 
youth of genius and ambition; the world was 
not large enough for their future, though the 
present barcly afforded them food and shelter. 
Eric drew a chair up beside Claudia, and for a 
few minutes they devoted themselves to frank 
criticism of the work. 


‘Tt's grand of old Brownjohnnes to give me 
the frame,” said Eric, nursing his knee thought- 
fully ; ‘and he told me if my picture was hung 
in the Academy he would pay my cx’s to Paris 
for a year’s study. It’s too good to be true, Clan- 
dia—it would be the making of me.” 

“It is not a bit too good for you,” she said, 
afiectionately ; then, with a half-envious sigh, 
she added: ‘‘If only some one would give me 
a year with Marchesi, I know something could 
be done with my voice. I suppose ”— laughing 
—‘I must wait until you are rich enough. I be- 
lieve I have no other friend.” 

““Why should you wait, Claudia ? If my pict- 
ure—our picture—is hung, and Brownjohnnes 
sends me to Paris, let’s get married, and you can 
go, too; what will keep one will keep two, and [ 
dare say I can pick up enough when I am not 
studying to pay for your lessons.” 

Claudia raised her eyes—in which there was a 
suspicion of tears—to his, and said, softly : 

“*Do you love me enough, dear, to make such 
a sacrifice ? and do you think I am so selfish, so 
regardless of your future, as to risk it for my own 
gratification ? What will keep one will of keep 
two, my dear Eric, and a man does not put all his 
soul into his studies when he has to employ his 
leisure in making both ends mect round the do- 
mestic circle.” 

“You do not care for me as I thought you did, 
Claudia,” he said, reproachfully, ‘or you would 
be willing to trust to Fate—and to me.” 

“My dear friend,” she exclaimed, “we are too 
poor to trust anything. Alone— you can study 
and I can sing, and we can each make our own 
poor little living ; together —we should starve ! 
Don’t misunderstand me—I love you.” 

He caught her in his arms, and she let him kiss 
her once or twice, and then, quietly but firmly, re- 
leased herself from his embrace. 

“If you love me,” he began, impetuously, + we 
can do wonders together 7 

““We neither of us want to do any wonders of 
that sort,” she said, ruthlessly. “* We want to be 
miracles of art and genius, not monuments of 
folly and disenchantment. There! it is just ten 
—we have wasted half an hour resting and talk- 
ing nonsense—lct me finish my sitting and be off. 
I have to be at rehearsal in an hour.” 

And lightly springing on the platform, she re- 
sumed her*pose, while Eric took up his palette, 
and had soon forgotten everything but his picture. 


Patse IL. 
AGAIN Eric Thornton stood in a studio of his 
own, and Claudia Hope was his model. 
Yet the conditions were as different as could 
well be ; the bare garret was exchanged for a stu- 
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dio on Madison Avenue—acknowledged to be the 
finest in New York ; seven years of unremitting 
toil had brought him to the front rank of his 
profession. Inherited wealth and acknowledged 
genius had combined to secure him a conspicuous 
position in the most exclusive society. Yet, as 
he stood before his easel, putting the finishing 
touches to a life-size portrait of Claudia Hope, 
the reigning prima- donna, he lingered over his 
task with the tenderness of one who loves his 
work, and—who can tell ?—his model, too, per- 
haps. 

As to the model—at seventeen Claudia Hope 
had been a pretty girl with a sweet, powerful, 
uncultivated voice ; at twenty-four she was a 
glorious woman whom managers, critics and au- 
diences proclaimed the vocal wonder of the day. 

The world was at her feet, and with the laurels 
of a vast European success fresh on her brow she 
had turned her eager face westward to find a 
home in the hearts of her fellow-citizens. 

“Can you finish it to-day, Eric ?” she inquired, 
after a long silence. 

He started slightly. 

“I believe not,” he said, hesitating, “ unless 
you are in a hurry.” 

“Last night I sang in New York for the last 
time this season, and to-morrow I must leave for 
Boston to commence my tour,” she said. ‘It 
would be a pity to leave it until my return.” 

“‘T can finish the face to-day,” he said, “if you 
can stay an hour or two longer. Take a short 
rest now, and I will send for some lunch, and 
then we can finish the portrait afterward ; the 
dress I can work up at my leisure.” 

She came down, straightening herself with 
something of the old free gesture ; the folds of her 
magnificent robe trailed after her, a very bewil- 
derment of soft-hued satin and costly laces. As 
they stood side by side, a simultaneous recollec- 
tion made them glance at each other and smile. 

«“Do you remember the other picture you made 
of me ?” she asked. _‘‘ At least—of course you re- 
member it—what artist ever forgets his first pict- 
ure ? especially when it has been exhibited on 
the line, and sold on private-view day !” 

“Or his model,” put in Eric, “ when she has 
become a star of the first magnitude and a world- 
famed beauty besides ?” 

“You used to think me a pretty girl even 
then,” she said, with the saucy laugh that seemed 
so familiar, ‘‘thongh my arms were thin.” She 
held up a bare and faultless arm to compare with 
her portrait. <“‘It is changed for the better, isn’t 
it, Eric ?” 

‘‘ Ah, Claudia, we have seen many wonderful 
changes since then, and mostly for the better, 
yet I don’t think anything could be pleasanter 
than those old days in the garret studio.” 
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«They were delightful,” she assented, but not 
quite so heartily; ‘yet we were so poor— we 
needed everything on earth, sometimes even food. 
Do you remember how low our funds were after 
the canvas for the picture was bought ? I believe 
our united assets would not run to a single car- 
fare, and I had to walk to the theatre—fortunately 
it was salary-day ; but I know we had to wait a 
week or two before we could amass the where- 
withal to buy the serge that classic dress was 
mado of.” 

“I think our impecunious state must have 
galled you more than it did me,” Eric said, half 
smiling. ‘You seem to remember its details 
more accurately: the chief thing I recollect among 
our many privations is your decision that we were 
too poor even to afford love——” 

“‘T never said that,” she interrupted, hastily. 
«Love is a cheap luxury ; it was marriage that we 
agreed might be too costly.” 

‘‘And have you never thought we, perhaps, 
made a mistake ?” he asked, in a deeper, softer 
tone. ‘I have often felt that had we struggled 
and suffered together in those early days it might 
have been happier—at least for me.” 

“Tf I had consented to be your wife in your 
poverty,” she said, laughing slightly, “I am 
afraid I should have been expected to merge my 
career in yours when better days dawned ; the 
wife of the celebrated artist would have had no 
better chance of becoming a prima-donna than 
the bride of the ‘ Beggar Student ’!” 

«‘ And what of that ?” he cried.‘ Do you not 
think you could have been happy without a sepa- 
rate career ?” 

She looked steadily at him. ‘No one can be 
certain of what might have been,” she said ; “‘ but 
I, for one, do not regret the past.” 

“The past is never worth a regret!” he ex- 
claimed, passionately ; “‘ but the future is before 
us yet. J love you more than ever, Claudia—you 
have had fame—let me teach you to know happi- 
ness.” 

She shook her head, smiling defiantly. ‘I am 
happy,” she said ; her breath quickened slightly, 
but she would not allow herself to become agi- 
tated. ‘* Marriage between us would be a farce— 
we lead separate lives.” 

“You have forgotten everything.” he said, bit- 
terly. ‘* You do not love me—perhaps even an- 
other has a higher claim—you may already be a 
wife 5 

**T love nothing but my profession,” she inter- 
posed, coldly. ‘*I am wedded to nothing but 
Art. I may have been wrong—though I think 
not—in deciding, several years ago, that we were 
too poor to marry, but I am quite sure that I 
make no error in saying now that we are too rich 
and tuo successful to venture on such a step.” 
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She turned haughtily away, but at the same 
moment the curtains at the further end of the 
studio were drawn apart, revealing a little dining- 
room, in which, amidst the most exquisite equip- 
ment of rare glass and silver, a dainty lunch was 
spread. 

Claudia turned back with a gay laugh, and held 
out her hand to him. 

‘* Why, old friend,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ were we 
going to quarrel ? Let us be reconciled over a 
beaker of Pommery, and drink success to my tour 
and your picture !” 


Pause III. 


WINTER was over, but Spring had not yet 
come; the trees were leafless, the wind had lost 
none of its shrill petulance, yet in the air there 
was a suggestion of softer possibilities, and the 
scent of the violet and narcissus in the flower- 
seller's basket had ceased to seem unseasonable. 

It was a blustering, showery night—the last of 
the opera season, and Claudia Hope was achieving 
one of her most brilliant triumphs. Scarcely 
more than a year had this beautiful and gifted 


creature been before the American public; her 
early struggles, her devotion to her art, her mete- 
oric European career and her eagerness to chal- 
lenge the suffrages of her compatriots had com- 
bined to endear her to her countless admirers, 
from the Empire City to the Pacific Slope, and 
she was now giving a farewell performance of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” prior to taking a 
much-needed rest. 

For a few days she had suffered from a slight 
irritation of the throat ; but, disarmed by her 
otherwise magnificent health, she had paid no 
attention to it, and it was not until the second 
act that she found herself distressed, and com- 
pelled to unusual exertion to fulfill her arduous 
task ; she put forth her powers to the utmost, 
and never had she sung or acted with such pas- 
sion and success ; but every fresh demand of her 
exacting réle called for a severer effort, and the 
last few failing notes, which gave the crowning 
pathos to her death-scene, were but the requiem 
of her own career. 

For days she lay silent and solitary in her luxu- 
rious home. Grave physicians shook their heads, 
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after examining and consulting over that stately 
throat, but all agreed in ordering her rest and 
prolonged residence in a warm, even climate, 
holding out distant hopes of the return of that 
lost treasure, and reminding her of. Jenny Lind’s 
experiences. 

She made arrangements to leave her house as 
soon as possible, and found at the last that her 
farewells were neither so numerous nor so affect- 
ing as might have been expected. Until this 
hour she had been sufficient for herself; many 
had sat at her table, shared her pleasures, and 
called her “friend,” but in this supreme hour 
she forgot them, and vaguely longed for she knew 
not what. 

She was alone. In all the wide world there 
was no one, parent or kin, friend or lover, to 
whom that proud heart could unburden its an- 
guish. She was not sorry, but she felt lonely. 

On a pleasant afternoon in May, within a week 
of her departure, she went out on foot, and walked 
to Madison Avenue, to Eric Thornton’s studio. 

It was the last of her farewell visits, and the 
saddest, for Eric was the only person whose 
friendship dated from before her triumphs. 

The door of the reception-room stood a little 
open, and she went in. On an easel, facing her 
as she entered, was the portrait Eric had painted 
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of her last year. On the wall hung the “ Vestal’s 
Vigil,” which he had repurchased when first he 
became rich and famous. She sighed involun- 
tarily. Was it only seven years since that pleas- 
ant time when they were both so poor and so am- 
bitious ? Was that time indeed so pleasant, or 
was it because her heart was so heavy now that she 
remembered how light it seemed then ? 

She pushed aside the heavy curtains and looked 
into the studio; an indescribable impression of sad- 
ness and neglect was in the atmosphere—the artist 
was absent, and a cloth was thrown over the can- 
vas on his easel, while upon the palette, which 
hung on a peg, the dust of several days had col- 
lected. 

Claudia passed on to the little studio, where he 
often evoked the charming fancies he afterward 
elaborated on canvas. It was a luxurious nook, 
where his choicest treasures of art and antiquity 
beautified every corner. There, among the rarest 
gems, stood the censer which had figured in his 
first picture ; it was not beautiful, but the sight 
of it thrilled her to-day as she peered through the 
gloom, for the blinds were closely drawn and the 
room was almost dark. 

She started to see Eric there, listlessly reclining 
in a lounging-chair, with his head resting in the 
palm of his hand. 
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“Who is it 7?” he asked, without moving. 

“Tt is 1—Claudia Hope,” she said. ‘ May I 
come in ?” 

«© Yes, come in, you are welcome,” he said. He 
did not rise or offer her a seat, but she was too 
much astonished to be offended. 

Are you ill,” she asked, ‘or only resting 

“JT am resting,” he replied. **I shall never do 
anything else but rest all my life. I am blind.” 

In the presence of this immense calamity 
Claudia forgot her own ; she forgot that she had 
come for sympathy in her loneliness. Here indeed 
was a community of woe! Here was 4 man who 
had suffered more than she had—who was, if pos- 
sible, more solitary than she. 

She sank on her knees beside him, touching 
his hand softly with hers. 

« Fric,” she murmured, ‘‘ we have been friends 
pince we were children together, we are both alone 
in the world—let me comfort you.” 
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“You, Claudia ? the rich, the gifted, the beauti- 
ful prima-donna—you cannot comfort me. Blind 
and helpless as I am, I dare not receive from you 
the only comfort Fate has offered to me, and which 
you alone can give—your love.” 

“Oh, Eric !” she said, ‘you do not know how 
little I offer. The nightingale in my throat is 
dead. I, too, am disappointed and disenchanted ; 
will you not comfort me? I know you love me, 
and I know now, what I scarcely suspected be- 
fore—that I, too, love you. Let us leave the 
world behind us and live for each other, I will 
be eyes to you, and we will both forget I ever had 
a voice !” 

He opened his arms and took her to his heart. 

“Dear love,” he said, as he kissed away her 
tears, ‘‘now I have my soul’s desire, I will not 
even despair that, after a brief pause in life’s rush 
and struggle, my sight may return—it was my 
one chance !” 


NOERA. 


(From Lyrics and Idyla,” by Madison Julius Carwein.) 


Nogra, when sad Fall 
Has grayed the fallow; 
Leaf-cramped the wood-brook’s brawl 
In pool and shallow: 
When sober wood-walks ull 
Strange shadows hallow : 


Noéra, when gray gold 
And golden gray 

The crackling hollows fold 
By every way, 

Thee, shall these eyes behold, 
Dear bit of May? 


When webs are cribs for dew, 
And gossamers, 

Long streaks of silver-bluc: 
When silence stirs 

One dead leaf's rusting hue 
Among crisp burs: 


Noéra, when the corn : 
Reaped on the fields 
Deep aster stars adorn 
With purple shields, 
Defying the forlorn 
Decay death yields: 


Noéra, haply then, 
Thou being with me, 

Each ruined greenwood glen 
Will bud and be 

Spring's with the Spring again, 
The Spring in thee. 


Thou of the breezy tread, 
Feet of the breeze: 

Thou of the sunbeam head, 
Heart like a bee's: 

Face like a woodland-bred 
Anemone'’s: 


Come with our golden year, 
Come as its gold: 

With thy same Janghing, clear, 
Loved voice of old; 

In thy cool hair one dear, 
Wild mariyzold. 
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By James RIcaLron, 


About 200 miles north of Delhi, among the 
Svikh States, on a spur of the Himilavas, Simla, 
the Summer capital of the Indfan Government, is 
located. One might travel the world over and 
not find a more picturesque town than that 
chosen by the court and the wealthy ¢//te of In- 
dia fora Summer retreat. Te moimnitains may 


be reached by a railway ride only 300 miles from 
Caleutta: yet the Governor-general and the goy- 
ernmental retinue leave Calcutta and travel nearly 
1,200 miles to reach this delightful eysium among 
the forest-clad Himalayas. 

Tfill stations have been establishad in the South 
of India, among the Neilgherrics, on the Mysore 
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plateau at Bangalore, in the Western Ghauts at 
Poona, and at many places along the sub-IHim- 
alayan range, between Darjecling on the east and 
Cashmere on the west. These sanitaria are situ- 
ated at altitudes varying from 2.000 to 8,000 feet, 
and almost any climate can be obtained.  Juu- 
ropean soldiers are sent to these stations to recu- 
perate, and many of the Kuropean inhabitants 
flock thither during the hot months; indeed, it 
is difficult to sce how the foreign population of 
that great incandescent peninsula could with- 
stand the climate, except for the respite and 
invigoration which they find at these mountain 
resorts. 

The most popular among these hill stations is 
Simla, to reach which one must procecd to Am- 
balla, 120 miles north-west of Delhi, on the 
North-western State Railway. The distance be- 
tween Amballa and a town called Kalka, at the 
foot of the mountains, is 38 miles. The traveler 
may choose between two modes of conveyance for 
this part of the journey, one a government van, 
accommodating five or six persons, and for a seat 
in which he will have to pay the very moderate 
charge of 24 rupees ($1). The second mode is 
by dak gharry, a heavy four-wheeled, closed ye- 
hicle, drawn by two horses, and with the bottom 
go arranged that it can be readily transformed 
into a bed. During the busy season, when the 
government officers and attachés begin to move 
up the mountains, the hire of a dak gharry varices 
from 20 to 30 rupees (#8 to $16), but at other 
times they can be hired for half that sum. 

On reaching Amballa, every scat in the govern- 
ment van was engaged, but I succeeded in “ lay- 
ing a dak,” as hiring a dak gharry is called, with 
a pair of horses, to carry me and my baggage to 
Kalka, for 10 rupees ($4). I clambered into this 
heavy Indian cab; the gharry-wallah mounted 
his seat in front and I commenced my ride of 38 
miles to the foot of the Ilimalayas. The whole 
distance is across a level plain, and it being the 
dry season, the road was frequently enveloped in 


close doors and windows for atime. With relays 
of horses every 6 miles, I was able to make about 
10 miles an hour. 

At the relay stations venders of bottled lemon- 
ade, ginger-ale and soda-water were always on 
hand. ‘The absence of good water and the ex- 
cessive heat give these road-side dealers consid- 
erable patronage. When about half the distance 
had been traveled my gharry was stopped on the 
bank of the Gugger River, or the dry channel of 
the river, as at this season the stream was scarcely 
sufficient for a moderate-sized brook ; but during 
the monsoon rafns it is a broad, powerful stream. 
The horses were detached and taken away, and 
for a half-hour I sat in my gharry, on the bank 
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clouds of hot dust that often compelled me to- 
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of the river, looking, undoubtedly, as forlorn as I 
felt. 

At last two nafives, each guiding a yoke of zebu 
bullocks, appeared, and were soon hitching both 
teams, one ahead of the other, to my solitary con- 
veyanee. Then I understood that I was to be 


piloted across the river by this double ox-team. 


It was a very slow but picturesque bit of travel—— 


a gharry with a single occupant, moving at a 
snail’s pace across the bed of the river, all because 
at certain places there were six inches of water to 
be forded. Tresh horses were ready at the farther 
shore, and I was soon again under fill speed. 

I reached Kalka late in the afternoon. Here [ 
had to remain for the night. A mail-tonga was 
expected by daylight upon the following morn- 
ing, and I might find a seat in it. <A tonga isa 
very droll mountain-climbing cart, with seats for 


four, and drawn by two horses. A heavy iron rod,. 


resembling a crowbar, extends across the horses’ 
backs, attached to the harness; the short, up- 
turned pole of the cart is attached to this bar by 
clumsy iron fastenings ; the wheels are small, and 
consequently the tonga is low. Europeans say it 
is well adapted to the many sharp curves and 
other features of the mountain roads; but it has 
a very clumsy appearance, and the clanging noi-e 
made by the heavy iron adjustments over the 
backs of the horses is still sounding in my ears. 

The hotel at which I spent the night had a 
dingy, unattractive aspect, as has the whole town 
of Kalka; but its appearance rather libeled its 
victualing capacity, as very fair meals are to be 
had at reasonable rates. I was up at dawn, and 
the bugle of the approaching mail-tonga necezsi- 
tated a half-finished toilet. My luggage had been 
dispatched per coolies the previous night. I se- 
cured the only remaining seat, if seat it might he 
called. A trunk had been Jashed where my feet 
should rest, so that they were on a higher level 
than the seat, and teward the rear of the tonga. 
The distance between Kalka and Simla is 58 
That distance in that position cannot be 
ranked among the delectations of travel ; but it 
was Himalayan, and I had no choice: in fact. I 
rather enjoyed it—it was a new experience, and 
capital exercise. At the relay stations I had time 
to relieve the sore spots by a personal readjust- 
ment. The average traveler likes indelible im- 
pressions—58 miles among the Himalayas in a 
tonga will never fail to furnish them, but the 
grandeur of the scenery stones for all discom- 
forts. 

Kalka is 2,400 feet above the sea-level, and 
Simla 7,156 feet; therefore the tonga must climb 
4,756 feet in the 58 miles; nor let it be imagine1 
that it is a tame, uniform gradient—it is a con- 
stant whirl around spurs and along dizzy preci- 
pices overlooking distant valleys, bosky dales and 
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frowning gorges. Several sanitaria are passed en 
route. Fourteen miles from Kalka is a dak 
bungalow, 12 miles farther is the Solon dak 
hangalow, 16 miles beyond which is that of 
Khyreegheet ; at these stations refreshments 
inay be obtained. 

After spending months on the hot, enervating 
plains, the cool mountain air becomes an intoxi- 
cant, and one is greatly exhilarated with ozone 
or oxygen, or something peculiar to lower tem- 
perature or higher altitudes. When 51 miles 
were completed, turning the brow of a lofty 
peak, the Himalayan capital burst into full view. 
The houses are clustered over the south-western 
exposure of a mountain clad in dark-green firs, 
spruces and Himalayan oaks. The afternoon sun 
shone at such an angle as to give every house and 
window the most brilliant illumination. Six 
miles away it was a forest amphitheatre with 
houses for auditors, and a hazy valley, 2,000 feet 
in depth, for a proscenium. Reader, Rome is 
worth seeing, but retain your mortal coil until 
you have seen Simla. Verily a city set on a hill 
cannot be hid, and Simla may’be seen 40 miles 
away. 

For the remaining six miles I turned my face 
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toward Simla, and rested upon my knees to gain 
a better view. Soon the weird notes of our driy- 
er’s bugle, announcing the approach of the mail, 
echocd across the valleys. Pretty European bun- 
galows in the outskirts greeted us at every turn ; 
many-storied government buildings stood almost 
one above another on streets that form a succes- 
sion of receding terraces, one higher than an- 
other, until the ridge of the mountain is reached, 
which is crowned with an elegant new Town- 
hall, the whole forming a panorama of surpassing 
grandeur. There is no scarcity of hotels, and I 
was soon located in one which overlooks not only 
the city, but the whole mountain region of the 
south and west. This beautiful town among the 
eternal hills is situated on a transverse spur of the 
central Himalayan range ; it was first chosen as a 
hiil station at the close of the Ghoorka War in 
1816. The first permanent European house was 
erected in 1822. In 1826 Lord Amherst, Gov- 
ernor-general, located his Summer residence at 
Simla. Soon the government officials began to 
establish Summer homes around that of the Goy- 
ernor-general, but at first only for a few weeks. 
After the annexation of the Punjab it was found 
to be a convenient place for the Governor-general 
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to receive the 
north-west 
chiefs. Simla 
was fully establish- 
ed as the Summer 
seat of the Indian 
Government under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence in 1864. 
The mountain-crest, with several 
surrounding peaks or spurs, extends 
irregularly east and west for 6 miles, a 
peak 8,300 feet high, called Jakho, 
bounding the extreme east, while the 
western end terminates in Prospect 
Hill, over 7,000 feet high. 

Mount Jakho is the central figure among the 
numerous peaks, and on its steep slope the city. is 
built. It rises 1,100 feet above the main thor- 
oughfare, and from this thoroughfare to the bot- 
tom of the valley beneath is a sheer slope of 2,000 
feet, grandly wooded with fir, oak, deodar and 
rhododendron. On one side is a native village 
ealled Chota Simla (Little Simla); in another 
direction are outlying hamlets, while its base is 
encompassed by a beautiful drive 5 miles long. 
Diverging from this drive are several paths lead- 
ing to the top of the peak and to villas ensconced 
among shady rhododendrons. Jakho being densely 
covered with forest, as one follows these shady 
paths up and down her slopes, cozy bungalows are 
disclosed at every turn; those on the south com- 
manding a view of valleys and mountain-domes 
that extend almost to the plains, while those on 
the northern slope overlook deep valleys dotted 
with native huts, while the eternal snows of the 
main range glitter in the horizon. 

Prospect Hill at the west is grass-covered, and 
commands a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. The Governor-general’s new palace, a su- 
perb structure of stone after European models, and 
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with every modern appointment of luxury, stands 
on the brow of an adjoining hill, in view, one 
would almost think, of the whole world. A lateral 
spur extends from Jakho toward the north, ter- 
minating in two hills named respectively Mount 
Pleasant and Mount Elysium, around the faces 
of which good roads have been cut ; these appo- 
sitely named peaks are thickly wooded, and con- 
tain a number of handsome residences and a 
hotel. 

On the summit of the narrow ridge that con- 
nects Jakho with Prospect Hill is the Broad- 
way of Simla, and on it or near it the Post-office 
and the government buildings are located. On 
this sharp ridge at the foot of Jakho a fine church 
stands, and a short distance beyond, the hand- 
some Town-hall. This Campus Martius is called 
the Mall, and is not 100 feet in width: a rail 
on either side protects the public from falling 
over the abrupt descents. From the rail on the 
northern side one can look upon vales 2,000 feet 
below, and from the opposite side he may look 
over streets and roofs to an equal depth. 
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The Mall is the rendezvous of baby-carriages, 
jinrickshas, jhampans, palkees and dandies, all 
except the first being modes of conveyance pecul- 
igv to the East. The jinricksha is a small, two- 
wheeled hand-carriage ; the jhampan, the palkee 
and the dandy are on the general plan of the 
palanquin. A battery of artillery is stationed on 
a peak at Jutugh, + miles distant, distinctly visi- 
ble from the Mall, and never failing to make it- 
self heard during artillery practice, when 160 
peaks reverberate the hurtling detonations. 
Many roads and paths radiate from the ridge, 
but never following the same level; they lead 
up some woody slope or down to underlying 
streets, or into ravines almost chilly with shade 
and foliage. These by-ways are so numerous and 
bewildering that it has been found necessary to 
place sign-boards at the entrances of the principal 
ones ; on these boards the names of the houses 
are given, and the side on which they are located 
is shown, after the fashion of the specimen given : 


Right. Left. 
Rookville. United Service Club. 
Rook's Nest. Rookery. 


Rooksley. 

Melville Lodge. 
Melville Cottage. 
Forest Hill I.odge. 
Forest Hill. 

Grant Lodge. 
Southwood. 


Firegrove Cottage. 
Glen View. 

Stoke Lodge. 
Stoke Place. 
Stoke Cottage. 
Hainault. 
Mansfield. 


May-s have been pnt up in places, but they are 
found to be misleading and unsatisfactory. The 
most popular outdoor place of amusement is a 
charming glen about two miles distant, called 
Annandale, It was originally named Annadale 
by Captain Kennedy. the first explorer of these 
hills, in memory of a sweetheart of his boyhood 
whose name was Anna—hence Annadale, which 
has gradually changed to Annandale. It contains 
a race-course and arifle-range. The level ground 
within the race-course is used for volunteer inspec- 
tion, games of foot-ball and cricket ; fancy fairs 
and picnics are also held on the grounds. It was 
originally established as a branch of the Agri- 
horticultural Society of the Punjab, but now it 
only supplies local wants in fruit, flowers and 
trees. 

It is reached by three roads, practicable for rick- 
shas, equestrians and jhampans. But imagine a 
descent of 2,000 feet in two miles, and two miles 
of winding paths. One could almost throw a 
stone from the ridge to Annandale. Only those 
with physical stamina can make the journey on 
foot, and ladies seldom undertake it. It is an in- 
teresting sight, during a festal day at Annandale, 
to watch the people of Simla, native and foreign, 
whirling down the steep curves in jaunty rickshas, 
or seated in long-armed palkees, berne on the 


sheulders of coolies—all winding along sylvan 
paths to this Himalayan Olympia. The return is 
slow and toilsome, requiring about two hours for 
foot-travelers 5 the rickshas require several coolies 
to propel them during the ascent, while jham- 
panees tug and puff beneath their human burdens. 

Beneath a grove of splendid deodars there is an 
antiquated Ilindoo temple that displays considera- 
ble carving in wood, but in Jate years little atten- 
tion is paid to it. The gardens are watered by a 
mountain stream, 

A curious practice may be witnessed at this 
stream during the Summer; the natives place 
their children on their backs in the trough 
through which the water is conveyed, so that the 
liquid flows gently on their heads; they believe 
this hydropathic treatment inurcs them to the cli- 
mate and insures longevity. 

A handsome pavilion has recently been erected 
on one side of the grounds, from which visitors 
can view the games and the races. In a retired 
spot, in a romantic part of the grove, is a house 
containing several rooms, in which, during the 
earlier days of the station, dances were held after 
picnics and games of cricket. In later years the 
house has been given up to the exclusive use cf 
the European gardener, the devotees of Ter;- 
sichore now preferring to trip the light fantastic 
in the open air, on the Maidan or esplanade. 

Simla has now a fine water-supply; it is brought 
14 miles from a mountain 7,500 feet high, and 
distributed over the city through iron pipe. 
This valuable improvement cost the municipalit:, 
6 lacs of rupees, or $240,000. The native popu- 
lation is about 20,000, and the European nearly 
3,000, but both elements are fluctuating, owing to 
the Winter exit of the government retinue to Cal- 
cutta. Most of the European’ shops are branches 
of houses in Calcutta and Bombay. There are 
several schools, both for natives and Europeans, 
and a number of churches, two mosques, two 
IIindoo temples, a hospital and charitable diz- 
pensary, telegraph and post offices. 

The chief government buildings are the De- 
partment of Public Works Office, the Court-honse, 
General Post-oflice, Army T[ead-quarters’ Offices 
Block, Government of India Sccretariat Building, 
the Foreign Office, Office of Finance and Com- 
merce, the Kaithoo Jail and the Viceregal Palace. 
Most of these buildings are what are called half- 
timber structures. Owing to the uncertain foun- 
dations of shale rock on the declivities of the 
mountain, it was found necessary to combine wood 
with stone to avoid weight ; so that many of these 
elegant structures consist of a frame of timber 
filled in with masonry. J have already mentioned 
the new Town-hall, and as it is altogether the most 
elegant municipal building in Simla, barring the 
Vicaregal Palace, it is worthy of a few words as to 
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its details, and for the further reason, ¢/z., if is in 
what we call a heathen country in Asia, and in a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, mostly natives. 

Tt would almost appear, from so fine a structure 
in so sinall a town, that the English, if not the 
natives, build better than the Americans ; for in 
how many towns in our own country, of the same 
size, can we find a town-hall as handsome, as well 
appointed, or that has cost what this has cost— 


$100,000. It is built of solid masonry 44 stories 
high. On the first floor there is a theatre with 


spacious corridors, a Masonic hall with retiring- 
rooms, municipal offices and offices for native 
clerks, a police-station and chokedar’s (janitor’s) 
room. On the second floor are the galleries of 
the theatre with promenading corridors, station- 
library with two reading-rooms. and a volunteer 
armory. The third floor contains a ball-room, or 
concert-hall, 70 x 50 feet ; two promenading corri- 
dors at the sides ; two galleries, 12 feet above the 
dancing-floor ; and a band-gallery at one end with 
retiring-rooms. This dancing-hall is a magnificent 
room, no less than 50 feet in height, with ample 
drawing-rooms and ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms. On the fourth floor is a spacious supper- 
room with purveyor’s rooms: and in the tower 
are rooms for meteorological observations. Such 
is a town-hall among the Himalayas. Histrionic 
art is chiefly confined to home talent in Simla. I 
witnessed two commendably well-rendered plays 
in the theatre of the Town-hall, both of which 
were honored by the presence of the Viceroy and 
Lady Dufferin. In ludicrous contrast to this 
European theatre is a native one called the Jubi- 
lee Theatre, well down the slope of the hill, in a 
rickety, barn-like structure, from which, on days 
when performances occurred, excruciating mu- 
sical productions echoed over the town. 

The new residence of the Viceroy is erected on 
one of the peaks that terminate the ridge on the 
west. The top of the hill has been leveled and 
transformed into a beautiful parterre from which 
a magnificent view of the entire station and sur- 
rounding country is obtained. The home of the 
Viceroy may well be styled a palace ; its grand ex- 
tent, its graceful proportions, its spacious rooms 
and its rich appointments are truly royal, and 
worthy the Empress’s chief executive in India. 
A local authority gives the following particulars 
of the interior: On entering the hall is the 
grand staircase ; this is 30x 39-9 fect, and from it 
open the large drawing-room, 60x30 feet, and a 
small drawing-room, 30 feet square. A gallery, 
43-618 feet, leads one into the dining - room, 
40x 30 feet, the vestibule room, 40x16 feet, and 
the magnificent ball-room, 70-6 x 30 feet. On 
the right hand, as we enter the building, are the 
private dining - room, 28-3 x 24-14 feet ; the aide- 
de-camp®% room, of the same dimensions; two 
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cloak-rooms, cach 20-3 x 16-74 feet: two retiring- 
rooms, cach 14x 6-74 feet ; the private secretary's 
office, 20 x 19-10 fect, and the clerk's office, 20 x 0-3 
feet ; while at the rear of the building are rooms 
for the accommodation of the housekeeper and 
the steward, a table-linen store-room, a dispensing- 
room and a serving-room. 

Such are the spacious, well-planned accommo- 
dations on the ground-floor. On the first and 
second floors are three suites of bed, dressing, 
wardrobe and bath rooms, sufficient in number 
for the Viceroy, his family and staff; also the 
Viceroy’s study and Lady Dufferin’s boudoir. 
The estimated cost of the palace, with furnishing, 
is § lacs, or $320,000. As Simla has been selected 
for the Summer location of the Calcutta court 
and retinue, it is interesting to note the climatic 
conditions that have influenced that choice. 

We are not accustomed to think of such a thing 
as a Winter in India; there are usually two 
months of continuous snow at Simla. Five feet 
of snow have been known to fall in 24 hours, and 
storms of two feet are common during the months 
of January and February. Snow commences to 
fall toward the end of December and continues 
till the end of February. During these months 
the temperature frequently falls to 24 degrees, 
and has been known to reach 18 degrees. 

March and April are usually wet and chilly. 
and May and June are dry, the temperature in 
the latter month sometimes reaching 84° in the 
shade. Periodic rains occur between June and 
September, and imply considerable wet and dis- 
agreeable weather. ‘The following average teni- 
peratures for each of the twelve months. will 
show at a glance what a boon Europeans have in 
Simla, and in other hill stations whose tempera- 
tures may be judged from that of Simla: 


January...... 40 degs. July.......... 75 degs. 
February..... Ag August ...... he 
March........53 © September. ...70 
April........ 61“ October... ....67 
May.... ..... 660+ November .. ..52 
June......... so December ... .46 


At the European shops nearly every article of 
merchandise can be found for sale, but at prices 
considerably higher than at Caleutta or Bombay. 
The native shops are small and dingy, but their 
‘‘ cut-rate ” prices induce many foreigners to pat- 
ronize them. The most important thing for a 
foreigner to learn when he enters the Oriental 
world is how to deal with the natives. They 
have a maximum and a minimum price, or an ask- 
ing price and a seHMing price ; the former is usu- 
ally a dissuasive to the most reckless spendthrift. 
while the latter depends on the exigencies of the 
seller or the patience of the buyer. But asa rule 
one should never think of giving more than one- 
half of the first valuation, and often they will fall 
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to a third when you turn to go and they are sure 
you are not likely to return. This method of 
dealing, however, has led to so much disgust on 
the part of Europeans, that large native mer- 
chants in some parts of India have adopted the 
one-price system, and in so dving they can, be- 
cause of their inexpensive modes of living, un- 
dersell the European dealers. 

Many native shops in Simla send out represent- 
atives bearing huge bundles of goods on their 
backs ; I suppose they might be called drummers ; 
they canvass the town and return to head-quar- 
ters. These men keep a sharp lookout for the 
arrival of visitors at the hotels, every new arrival 
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price had been reached; a truly disagreeable 
mode of doing business, but if you would out- 
Hindoo a Hindoo you must use his own tactics. 

The elevated position of my hotel enabled me 
to overlook the principal part of Simla, and to 
have constantly before my view the principal 
thoroughfare of the people, as well as that of a 
monkey element in the population ; for daily a 
troop of wild monkeys scampered from roof to 
roof, the whole length of the street. These no- 
torious creatures are very numerous among the 
wooded peaks around Simla, and so well estab- 
lished as part of the original settlers that they 
roam at pleasure across the streets and over the 
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being closely covered by a keen-eyed drummer. 
Almost daily these meek-mannered but acute- 
minded men visited me at my hotel, where they 
squatted themselves on the veranda and spread 
their goods on the floor around them. If they 
had anything I wished, they named their price 
and I named mine; if the disparity was great, 
and it usually was, they gesticulated piteously, 
and of course told how much more it cost ; where- 
upon I would enter my room and close the door ; 
this was my subterfuge, and it was usually fol- 
lowed by a tap at the door, with an announce- 
ment of reduced rates; I feigned indifference, 
and usually would not open the door until my 


tops of the houses. Nor are these the only prim- 
itive denizens that exercise a right to the public 
streets. The monkeys confine their escapades to 
daylight, but very frequently, if one happens to 
be awake during the night-hours, the most hide- 
ous and concerted yells break upon the still night- 
air from packs of night-foraging jackals that bid 
defiance to dogs, and dash through the streets. 
snatching their tidbits of carrion from garbage- 
boxes en route. 

The shrill, weird yell of the jackal is some- 
times accompanied by the fierce, snarling growl 
of the hyena, which in like manner ventures inte 
the streets under the cover of night ; but the 
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hyena, which is reputed to feed on human bod- 
ies, and which is the impersonation of uncompro- 
mising grudge, is a great coward; and when 
brought to bay the hunter may save his powder 
and allow the brute to die of fright. Jackals and 
hyenas are common among the vales and on the 
mountain-sides around Simla; but while their 
unearthly noise will make timid maidens shud- 
der, their teeth need create no alarm. | 

The monkeys I have alluded to, especially those 
around Jakho, owe their fearlessness of man to 
the partial domestication they have received from 
a fakir who has long resided on the very summit 
of the mountain. This ascetic was long liberally 
maintained by the alms of the inhabitants, until 
several years ago, when a scandal inculpating him 
and native women destroyed his popularity, and 
consequently diminished his gratuitous income. 
His chief companionship is in the hosts of brown 
monkeys that inhabit the mountain, and which 
he has taught to assemble about his hut every 
morning for their chota-hazra (little breakfast) of 
sveetmeats. 

During one of my morning walks around 
Jakho I decided to clamber 1,100 feet to the 
top of the peak, to see the fakir and his quad- 
rumanous companions. <As I reached the door of 
his abode he appeared, and greeted me with 
kindly salaams. When I inquired for the mon- 
keys he stepped within, and immediately returned 
with a dish of sweetmeats such as are commonly 
made and eaten by the natives. Stepping out 
into the yard, and looking off into the woods, 
he began to call, in a strange, monotonous voice, 
‘“‘QOuah, kowah! Ouah, kowah!” (Come, eat! 
Come, cat!) I soon heard a rustle among the 
tree-tops, and then the chipper that is peculiar 
to the monkey ; first one appeared, leaping from 
bough to bough, and then another and another. 
The fakir continued to voice in droll tones his 
invitation, ‘‘OQuah, kowah !” until the woods 
around seemed filled with monkeys, as though 
hig quaint words had been an “open sesame” 
for the whole of the monkey world. They were 
soon down on the ground and around the fakir 
in scores, who meanwhile continued to toss hand- 
fuls of sweetened temptations amongst them. 
When a full representation was present he pro- 
ceeded to explain the different castes or ranks 
in his realm. <A very large and venerable-looking 
monkey he called the Maharajah; one a trifle 
less imposing in aspect he called the Rajah; an- 
other, that seemed to be continually quarreling 
with his fellows, he dubbed the Chief of Police ; 
a very well-fed, self-important, light-complexioned 
specimen, in whom a person with half the per- 
ception of a fakir could discern British character- 
istics, he designated as the Viceroy; one with a 
pensive air, and who partook sparingly of his 
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sweetened temporalities, light-colored about the 
throat, and with a downcast eye that indicated 
pity for the wickedness of those that made the 
Chief of Police a necessary presence, he called 
the Missionary. 

lis classification continued, but not being in- 
terested in caste distinctions, I failed to remem- 
ber his full titular enumeration. He finally 
offered me a handful of his monkey-feed, and 
although he had plainly recognized me as only 
second-best to his multitudinous friends, I par- 
took, and allowed the act of hospitality to offset 
the invidious discrimination. I salaamed to the 
monkeys, then to the fakir, and left that strange 
human life on the summit of Jakho. 

My morning walks around this mountain land- 
mark afforded not only the grandest views for 
which this place is famous, but an opportunity to 
observe many types of character. If my walk 
should be on a Sabbath morning, after leaving 
my hotel and descending seventy-five feet, I am 
before the church on the Mall, where from fifty 
to seventy-five jinrickshas stand around the 
church, each in charge of a number of quaintly 
dressed coolies. It is the local custom for the 
mistress of each house to devise a fancy costume 
for her coolies and jhampanees, the different la- 
dies vying with cach other in original and fan- 
tastic designs, many vf which are quite pietur- 
esque. 

Asaricksha usually contains but a single per- 
son, an ordinary family requires several. The . 
vehicular outfit, moreover, may embrace a vari- 
ety of conveyances—rickshas, dandies, jhampana 
and ton-jons. So one may easily imagine whata | 
curious exhibit of vehicles may be seen before the 
church-door when the congregation is well repre- 
sented ; and’ at the close of the service, during 
the ereunt of the people, to sec jhampanees and 
rickshamen wheeling into line at the church- 
door, and bounding off in different directions 
with ladies, gentlemen and children, is extremely 
amusing to a person who looks upon the scene 
for the first time. A little beyond the charch 
we shall pass a native cobbler, whose shop is in 
the open air. Not being allowed to occupy the 
highways, he has located jast inside the street- 
fence, where customers cau give and receive their 
work as they pass. [ike all Oriental craftsmen, 
he sits on the ground while he works. He is sur- 
rounded by quantities of castaway Hindoo shoes, 
from which he obtains his leather for mending. 
When we see the worthless character of the shoes 
brought for repairs, and his mode of repairing, 
this souter by the way-side becomes an interest- 
ing study. We leave him, and reflect as we pro- 
ceed on the great human hive of India, and the 
many strange ways of maintaining the struggle of 
life. The distance between the palace and the 
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cobbler 13 not great, but the difference between 
the two pictures makes us wonder whence, and 1f 
forever, this painful disparity in the universal 
brotherhood. 

We are now in a small suburban bazaar on the 
north side of the peak, where the little grimy 
booths on either side of the way are filled with all 
sorts of native product$; and in several places 
mechanics are engaged in making articles of fur- 
niture, evidently for the use of Europeans. Some 
very good wood-turning is done by very primitive 
methods. Our beautiful, well-kept road turns to 
right, then to left, all the while through ever- 
green oaks having small leaves much like those 
of the beech. We are now fully on the north side 
of Jakho, and the great height, with the deep 
shade of overhanging trees, makes the early morn- 
ing quite chilly, even in midsummer. 

We next pass around a deep ravine, filled with 
trees to the road-side. It is frequented every 
morning by a troop of monkeys of a different spe- 
cies from those already mentioned ; some people 
call them baboons, but locally they are better 
known as the black -faced monkey. They are 
very large and covered with a thick coat of silvery 
hair, giving them a handsome appearance. I was 
anxious to secure the skin of a specimen, but, like 
all moukeys, they are sacred to the average Hin- 
doo; and if I obtain one at all, I must do it sur- 
reptitionsly. 

On another occasion I carried my rifle and a 
large hand-bag in which to secrete my desired tro- 
phy. Istole far down the ravine, and was svon In 
pursuit of a prodigious male ; my tov noisy gun re- 
verberated through the ravine and up the precipi- 
tous slopes of Jakho, but the fratricidal bullet did 
its fatal work, and crashing from the top of a tall 
oak came my specimen. Ie was shockingly boy- 
like, but without stopping to decide whether it were 
a case of homicide, or merely monkeycide, I pressed 
him with difficulty into the bag and stealthil; 
started for my room, attempting the while to al- 
lay my compunctions of conscience by believing 
my motif to be in the interest of science. 

Next we shall pass bands of native men, bear- 
ing on their shoulders carry-poles of bamboo to 
which are suspended well - polished brass vessels 
called chatties, and filled with milk. These are 
the milkmen of Simla. They live on the mount- 
ain-side and among the valleys, and may be seen 
every morning, scantily dressed, but apparently 
in happy confab with fellow-milkmen, with only 
bamboo poles for milk-wagons, trudging their way 
to Simla with small quantities of milk which they 
soll for a trifle; yet with a trifle they are main- 
tained. 

Much of the produce raised among the out- 
lying hills is brought to market on this _oad, and 
@ visitor will stop a score of times before he makes 


a circuit of the mountain, to witness strange- 
looking people carrying on a regular produce cx- 
change between Simla and the hills. Before we 
have turned another corner in our winding road 
we may meet a mountaineer accompanied by sev- 
eral horses well laden with potatoes, wood, char- 
coal or other merchantable products, who inva- 
riably carries his hookah or hubble-bubble, from 
which, at intervals on the road, he inhales his 
solatial fumes. 

The water-pipe seems to be in univeral use in 
the Himalayas. It is a pipe containing a large 
bowl filled with water, through which the smoke 
is drawn for purification and cooling. In the 
hookah the water-receptacle is usually of metal, 
while in the hubble-bubble it is made of a cocoa- 
nut; but there is no end to the different models 
in both styles of pipe. The bowls of some hook- 
ahs are made of stone, inlaid with silver, while 
athers are carved out of costly jadestone. 

Some of these mountaineers are very powerfu’ 
men, much stronger than the Hindoo of the 
plain; they carry loads which horses would not 
be allowed to carry where organizations exist for 
the protection of that animal. The wood-sellers 
from the hills bring in loads on their backs that 
would crush the native of the low country to the 
earth—loads of heavy green wood lashed to their 
backs with strong ropes made of horse - hair. 
They use a cane for support, and seldom remove — 
their burdens until they reach the town. They 
occasionally rest, however, by allowing the lower 
end of the huge bundle to touch the ground for a 
few minutes ; then they are off again. 

Poor fellows! I felt sorry when I asked ther, 
or, rather, motioned to them, to stand, that I 
might secure a photograph. It is impossible to 
witness toiling poverty and its honest simplicity 
without thinking of the many vices that are 
“bred in the lap of luxury.” They sell these 
heavy burdens, which they have borne several 
miles, for fifteen or twenty cents, with which 
they purchase a few pounds of rice, or other sim- 
ple necessary, and return to their grimy hovels 
unong their only friends, the everlasting mount- 
ains. “Their lot seems hard,.and we call them 
poor; but poorer still, to the world, are the rich 
who live on the labor of others, and whose lives 
have no productive value. 

Before the wood-sellers are out of sight we 
may expect to be greeted by a phalanx of lumber- 
men, each with eight or ten green boards lashed 
diagonally across his back and pointing upward. 
These boards retail in Simla for a rupee each. 
Wagons cannot be used among the mountains, 
and mannal labor is so cheap that there is little 
necessity for making wagon-roads. By this time 
two miles of our circuit have been completed, and 
we have reached a point where we turn to the 
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south, leaving the main road, which now contin- 
ues eastward, as the Hindostan and Thibet, and 
which road leads past some beautiful hills, six 
miles distant, occupied by the bungalows of 
Britons. 

Here again we occupy a vantage- ground of 
landscape on a sharp ridge separating deep valleys 
whose lowest depths are so profound as to give the 
effect of an opalescent haze. One valley is tree- 
less, and diversified by cultivated patches of 
bhoota (Indian corn), and bathoo, a native grain 
resembling the cockscomb; the other i3 filled 
with evergreen oaks whose umbrageous tops ap- 
pear as dense masses of swelling and receding fo- 
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the temperature is appreciably higher on the south 
slope. Now we meet pedestrians takiag their 
post - chota - hazra outing and, produce - sellers re- 
turning from market. A hundred feet above our 
road we can see European cottages, the yards 
ablaze with roses and northern flowers. The 
dank, shady slopes are studded with ferns; sun- 
shine-favored spots are spangled with a fraternal 
mingling of familiar wild flowers and Himalayan 
genera. 

Next comes a bevy of trousered Amazons, tink- 
ling with cheap jewelry. My signal for them to 
stop before the camera is at once construed as 
a compliment to their tawdry decoration; they 
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liage. As we leave the Thibetan road our way 
turns into an eastern recess of the mountain that 
is warm and bright with the cheer-inspiring rays 
of the early sun ; the road is broad and hard, and 
protected on the declivitous side by walls of stone. 

Here there is less travel, and pretty English 
equestriennes give free rein to their palfreys and 
fly past the frowning walls of rock like spectral 
figures, This eastern rampart of Simla is where 
one may enjoy the warm morning sun, and where 
he may witness a moonrise, and see “ whispering 
lovers” saunter and pick the Alpine flowers. Be- 
yond this rugged eastern front of Jakho we reach 
the half-way point, and begin the homestretch. 
Although our road again enters the shady oaks, 
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not only have donned the “ breeches,” but their 
other garments are closely allied to the masculine 
order of shirts and coats, of which each wears 
several, some longer and some shorter. A mo- 
ment is sufficient; I lift my camera, exclaiming 
at the same time, ‘‘Salaam ! Salaam !” at which 
they smile and resume their pace toward Simla. 

Passing through Chota Simla, a range of 
wooden buildings on the slope, and through the 
European quarter of the city proper, we are on 
the Mall, whence we started. A steep ascent of 
successive terraces, and we are in the veranda of 
our hotel, and again overlooking not only a city, 
but a sublime interchange of mountain and val- 
ley that is scarcely surpassed on the globe. 
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THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 
By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
CrapTer I. 

Saturday Evening, December 31st, 1887.—The 
year is going. It is almost gone. Indeed, I am 
not quite sure that it is not gone already. Iam 
almost too lazy, I think, to take out my watch, 
and look at it and see—almost too lazy or much 
too busy, for I must write—write—write. But I 
know that I heard the clock, out in the hall yon- 
der, strike eleven shrill, crisp strokes, some time 
ago; and—and—was it two hours ago—or an hour 
—or only half of one? I do not know; I am not 
sure; nor do [ think I care much. I must write 
—write much—before I sleep ; my year’s work is 


not yet done—not though the year itself may be; 
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I'll give increased speed to my slow pen, and 
flees chieey form The-year is going—al- 
most gone—and may be gone already. It has been 

a very satisfactory: sort of year, on the whole, much 
as my life has been. Like my life, too, it has 
been rather an mnerential one. An—uneventful 
—one 

‘And yet, whee the year began, Lucy Lane was 
only Lucy Lane, while now—Lucy Lane has been 
Lucy Loomis for more than eleven months, and a 
dainty baby girlie sleeps by her side, in the cham- 
ber above this room in which I sit, who will one 
day call me by the name of “ Father,” if we both 
live. 

An uneventful year—did I say ? Yes; I said 
"it, And yet—when the sun rose on the first day 
of January, in this year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven—this year on 
which the setting sun has looked for the last time 
—this year of which almost the last of the records 
have been passed into the possession of the In- 
finite Judge—I was only a clerk in the ancient 
mercantile house of Lawrence Loomis, while now 
—I am a partner in the house of Loomis & Son. 
Uneventful? Yes. And yet, a year ago I did 
not know Ridley Royal. While now — Ridley 
Royal is the best friend I have in the world. 
Friend? And best? I wrote it, and I shall let 
it stand. I think I wonld let it remain if I knew 
I should not live to.see the morning—if I knew 
that these lines I write for myself alone would go 
into print for every friend and (but no, I have no 
foes) acquaintance — or even curious stranger — 
to read. For, mind you, I said only friend. I 
said nothing of my father, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and the deepest affection. I said 
nothing of my wife, toward whom the purest 
passion of an honest soul swells out in a mighty 
heart-flood. I said nothing of my Jrother, but— 


perhaps, the less sail of him the better! I said 
only friend ! 
Something seems to haunt me to-night. Iam 


not quite sure whether it is the elusive memory of 
some evanescent joy, or the shadow of some as yet 
unencountered sorrow. I do not know whether 
it is regret—or presentiment. I only know that I 
could wish myself free from it—that and the added 
fact—strange fact—that through it and with it, 
above it and below it, behind it and between me 
and it, strong as a wall of eternal granite, smiting 
back the shifting vagueness it itself is, there is an- 
other thought—a thought of the most intense 
gratitude to God for what I have been, what I 
am, and—what—— 

But that is only hope. The past eas. -The 
present is. But the future—the future? O God, 
this is a world in which men die! 

My safe-door‘is ‘open. I could reach out my 
hand and close it. One.second of time—a hun- 
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dredth part of the effort I could exert—and tho 
thing would be dow: FAnd yet, I do not do it; 
and yet, another night I-would. Though a fear 
of what may happen if I leave it open seems to. 
smite hard upon my brain and chill my very heart 
to-night, while another night I should, most 
likely, not think of it at all. There isn’t much 
of value—— 

Except my row of diaries! There are twenty’ 
of them. I wrote the first one of them during 
the year in which I was sixteen. And now I am 
more than thirty-six, Qne a-year—one the ‘next 
year—one the Year following that. That is the 
way it has gone through all the years, never more 
and never less, until now. Sometimes I have had 
to write later than usual—more pages than usnal 
—to finish the book of the year, putting on rec- 
ord some of my hopes and plans as the night of 
the old year turned toward the dawning of the 
new. 

But this time—it is different. . Last night I 
crowded on to the last page of the volume which 
bears the number 1887 the last sentence it would 
hold. And, even then, I left unsaid some things 
I could have wished I might have written. So, 
to-night, I am writing the end of one year in the 
beginning of the book of another. Maybe it is 
that one fact alone which makes my soul uneasy. 
Do you, fair pages of my secret record, of my se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, my aspirations and my 
deeds ; or you, unknown and unguessed stranger, 
to whom, in the marvelous workings of Gud’s 
providence, the reading of this book may some- 
time and somehow come—do you think there can 
possibly be aught of evil omen in this? I—do— 
not. Though 

Well; enough of that. I am not quite in the 
mood for hopes and plans to-night, though [ 
know of no more appropriate place in which to 
write them than the beginning of this, my new 
book of a new year. 1 am impelled, rather, to 
write reflectively — retrospectively — to write a 
short and simple summary of an uneventful life— 
so far as life has gone! ~ 

And—how—shall—I—begin ? 

I said an uneventful year—this last one—out 
of an tineventful life. It is true. In January I 
married Lucy Lane. I suppose it had been fore- 
ordained from the beginning that Lucy Lane 
should be my: wife. I had been the happy— 
yes, and [ think I may say patient— possessor 
of Lucy. Lane’s promise for ten years. Before 
that—— 

Well, it’s hard to write ‘it. It is hard to put 
down, in cold ink on white paper, even for one’: 
purely personal and private perusal, the fact th: 
his elder brother ig a deliberate scoundrel. It is 
harder yet to have to write the further truth that 
the woman one loves loved such a pitiable rasca} 


-almost two years. 
‘she has loved me ever since my name has been 
- hers. 


’ brother. 


‘never shall. 
- year’s diary, I find it said that I love Lucy Lane ; 
-so0 I have loved her, at the least, for more than 


- should live. 
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torce—that; bhe kept: the. faith:of her -prornise ‘to 
chim for!-ome ‘decade—and' the half faith -of re- 
‘peated; postponements of another’s happiness for 
a decade more. It is hard—hard. It is all the 
“harder, too, when I cannot:but give the unworthy 
‘man my sympathy—thinking. of what he has lost, 


-and of what I have won ! 


I think my wife—the woman who promised, 
eleven years ago, that she would, one day, marry 
me, unless Sylvester came again—has loved me 
I sometimes have no doubt 


But certainty—the blessed certainty that 
neither knows doubt nor fears it—goes back only 
to the day when another life was born into the 


-world to bind ‘our two lives closer together; I 
‘know my wife has loved me almost two months. 
And I—I—— 


I cannot remember when I did not love her! 
I kept silence when she was Sylvester’s promised 
wife, for I was honorable and Sylvester was my 
I kept silence long after he had proven 
himself the most worthless knave and _heart- 
less craven that any Loomis had ever seen or 
known—utter silence for long after every one but 
herself had determined, finally and undoubtedly, 
that Ais silence would be eternal. When I began 
to love 

But it is useless to go’on. Ido not know. I 
But, on the first page of my first 


twenty years. 


'Had Sylvester kept his honor—I should have 
‘kept silence forever. 


Had he lived—honorable or dishonored—silence 
in my heart or speech on my lips would have had 
equal value with a woman like Lucy Lane—the 
value of utter worthlessness! I say this, be it to 
her credit or to her shame! Having loved Syl- 
vester, she would have clung to him through 
good report and evil report, through doubt of 
honor and surety of shame, as long as they both 
While I—I—I—— 

O God, is it not hard that one man must win 
at so much expense of time and waste of agony 
that which a worthless wretch may have and keep 
—even for the asking ? 

My father is Lawrence Loomis. They used to 
eall him ‘the great- Lawrence Loomis,” in the 
days when he was one of the finest financiers— 
one of the boldest and surest of speculators—that 
the world had ever known. I call him the great 
Lawrence -Loomis yet, remembering that Sylves- 
ter’s fall did not kill him, and knowing that he 
has paid every dollar of obligation that the most 
exalted sense of honor could possibly demand. 

Iam Lester Loomis, ‘Only Lester Loomis,” 


: they used to call me, when Lawrence Loomis’s 
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‘check was good -for millions of dollars‘:in: New 
York, or for millions of pounds in: London-——when 
Sylvester Loomis was high and honored—when 
men ranked him almost next to his father—and 
when the friends of the two men (they were not 
in every case the same, not by any means) could 
not wait patiently for the old gentleman to call 
his son to his side, denominate the firm Zoomits 
é Son, and win added honor and_ increased 
wealth. The firm is Loomis & Son now, and 
“only Lester Loomis” is the Son and the actual 
manager. Sylvester never quite reached the 
ready honor I have so toilsomely won. But I, 
sometimes, say bitterly ‘only Lester Loomis” 
still—when I think of the years of labor I have 
given—and the talents I have used unstintedly— 
in the winning of wealth to the end that the stain 
on the name of Loomis might be a stain no longer. 
More and more bitterly do I sometimes say it— 
“‘only Lester Loomis ”—when I think of my wife 
up-stairs, and ponder on what would be were it 
to be found false that Sylvester Loomis’s body 
died—true only that his manhood perished—and 
he coward enough to come skulking home again 
in some of the nighta or days of the future. 

And yet, I am not bitter. I feel sure I am 
right in saying I am not. Why should I be? 
Have I not all that the other man would have 
had—had he been true to his honor—his man- 
hood—his promise—and to the man from whose 
life his life sprung? Slowly, but surcly—God 
knows how surely, and His pitying angels re- 
member with me how slowly it has been—TI have 
gotten all in life that makes life worth the liv- 
ing : wife—home—bDusiness—the nearest place to 
the heart of the father who loved the other boy 
the better—and—and , 

The friendship of Ridley Royal! The friend- 
ship of the man I love best of all the men in the 
world ! 

I shall never forget when nor where nor how I 
met Ridley Royal. It was on a Thursday —a 
Thursday in last January—the Thursday before 
the Friday on which Lucy Lane linked her life 
with mine. I would ask the reader, were I writ- 
ing for others than myself, for an opinion regard- 
ing Friday as a day on which to marry. I mar- 
ried on Friday, though I had rather have taken 
another day. But then—I was glad enough to 
have Lucy Lane on any terms—any terms short 
of dishonor. 

Did I write down the number of years we had 
been engaged ? Did I tell you, little book of 
mine, how long it had been since she gave me a 
reluctant consent ? Ten years! You cannot un- 
derstand it, pages of foolscap prisoned in polished 
red leather. And so 

But it would make no difference! No one 
reading this—no one with a keenly sensitive soul 
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—no one with quick sympathy and with ready 
tears—could, with a less experience than mine, 
understand it as it was. And, did I mean to ask 
a patient world to read it all, I would not try to 
mako the ten years of my waiting plain to the 
people of it. 

To promise—and postpone! To promise once 
more—and to postpone again! And so on—and 
on—and on—with seemingly endless repetitions 
—that had been the history of these ten years 
during which her promise had been mine. To- 
ward the end of 1886, however, I had detected a 
change ; her doubts had seemed less marked, her 
denials less certain ; she had postponed the day 
toward which my whole life turned, less promptly 
and for a shorter and a shorter time as tho weeks 
went on. I saw a new look growing into her 
beautiful and unfaded—her seemingly fadeless— 
face, and I knew I was near the realization of all 
my hopes. Unless the grave could open, and 
give up the dishonored dead, the heart of sturdy 
and unsullied honor was to be gratified—at last. 
It was the beginning of the end—unless Sylvester 
Loomis came again. 

And yet, in face of coming triumph, I needed 
all my patience. I needed it more, perhaps, than 
T ever had before. Isometimes wondered whether 
God had it in His Infinite Mind to make my un- 
eventful life an eventful one—in some unguessed 
way and in His own good time—and if faith and 
loyalty and patience must needs be thus tried in 
the crucible of mental agony, to the end that, in 
the fullness of time, in the coming of the stupen- 
dous crisis, He might be sure of me—and I of 
myself ? 

On Wednesday evening I called on Lucy Lane. 
I shall never forget the night—though less from 
what the night itself was than from what came 
afterward. 

**T gave my heart to your brother,” she said, 
simply, ‘so long ago that it seems as though I 
had lived forever—and loved him as long. And 
you—you—what have you dared try to do? To 
prove that when a woman has loved, really loved, 
truly loved, once—that she can learn the same 
lesson again, and at the hands of another man ? 
Do you wonder you have had to give twenty years 
to the task, and that it sometimes scems a hope- 


less one still? In truth, Ido not wonder. How 
can I? 
*¢Yousay youloveme. Idonotdoubtit. You 


have proved it all more bravely than ever knight 
of ancient time proved his faith and devotion to 
the lady of his love. Only a fool could ask more 
than you have given ; only the most utterly selfish 
heart in God’s universe could crave one-half as 
much. I like you—respect you—honor you—but 
—but—— 


‘‘ Well, Iam your promised wife. I have been 


that for many, many long years. But when you 
ask mo ‘ When ?’ I have no answer ready. Ina 
year—perhaps; in a month—maybe; possibly 
never |” 

And after that, the very next night, Thuraday 
night, she sent for me—when I did not go unsam- 
moned. Shall I ever forget the words she said— 
ever in life or in death? And shall I ever for- 
get that on that Thursday I had made the ac- 
quaintance of Ridley Royal ? 

It was when I was seated in the private office, 
the morning’s letters read and answered, a little 
leisure on my hands, that I saw him coming—a 
man I had never seen before, but a man no one 
could ever forget, having seen him once. Tall, 
thin, straight, dark, with a face of almost super- 
natural beauty, and with such grace and dignity 
as one may imagine was half the charm -of the 
ancient Grecian gods, he was a person you would 
pick out as the kingliest, stateliest man in the 
crowd, from a gathering of a million of the great 
ones of the earth. He was faultlessly dressed ; 
that I know. Though I have often tried to recall 
just what he wore—and have as often failed—and 
all the treacherous memory would have to do is to 
bridge less than a year. 

I was instinctively wondering who so striking a 
man could be—his residence—his business—and 
had half risen from my seat, ready to go to my 
window, that I might follow, with my eyes, for as 
long as he should remain in sight, this most fas- 
cinating stranger, when I saw that he had turned 
in at our door. I rose quickly ; I moved more 
rapidly toward the door of my private office than 
I should have done to meet the wealthiest and 
most distinguished patron who honored us with 
his confidence and trusted us to make shrewdly 
his most profitable investments for him. And 
still, despite my unusual, undignified, unbusiness- 
like speed, this gentleman was inside my door be- 
fore I reached it. Manner and assurance had 
done for him more than they had ever done for 
any other man in all the years I could remember ; 
he had passed through the outer office, into my 
private office, and had not given his name to any 
one on the way; indeed, I doubt if any of my 
dazed subordinates had thought to ask him for it. 

To me, however, he tendered his card—bhand- 
some, heavy, square, with ‘‘CoLONEL RIDLEY 
Roya.” engraved thereon. 

I accepted the card, mentioned my own name, 
and motioned the gentleman to a seat. 

I waited 

But no, that would hardly be true. He spoke 
at once, without it being necessary for me to 
wait, and he spoke bluntly and startlingly enough. 

‘‘T am starving,” he said. 

Looking the man in his eyes, Iconld not doubt 
him. No one, looking there, could fail to see 
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weakness and tremulousness beginning to shine 
through his mask of easy and gentlemanly grace. 

I caught myself wondering how many appeals 
the man had made in the great City of New York 
before he had chanced into my place of business 
into the place of business of a man who would 
help him. I wondered how much longer he 
could live—whether he was really resolute enough 
to die, as he said. wearing the price of at least a 
year’s existence in his jewels and clothing. I 
wondered whether he might not faint in my of- 
fice before I could proffer the aid I would surely 
bestow. 

I opened my desk. I took out a bottle and a 
glass. The man looked, in a larger degree than I 
had ever seen in the dirtiest and most wretched- 
looking outcast, as though he needed alcoholic 
aid—and needed it coon. I turned out a glass of 
liquor—such liquor as not every man can buy, un- 
less he can add influence and standing to the 
nrere power of money—and reached it out toward 
Cotonel Ridley Royal. 

‘ But he shook his head, sturdily if sadly. 

*‘T never drink,” he said. 

I reached my hand into my pocket, and fum- 
bled among some coins I had there. This was no 
man for silver. Not the dime you would give 
seme ragged vagrant—not even the dollar you 
might hand to unfortunate gentility—would do 
for him. I found a gold piece—one for twenty 
Gollars—took it out, reached over and laid it in 
his hand. 

But he shook his head, once more, as he laid 
the yellow lump of metal on my desk. 

“I do not wish money,” he said, ab 

‘‘T am no beggar.” 

“What do you wish ”” I cried. 

“Work,” was his simple answer. 

«* And what pan yon do ?” 

«« Anything.” 

Well, I took the man at his word. I gave him 
work. J gave him a chair near my own. I gave 
him pen and ink. I set him to copying letters 
und documents relating to our most secret invest- 
ments and speculations. It was not until hours 
ifterward—indeed, it was not until my father, 
coming to the office, seeing the new-comer, ask- 
ing some questions and hearing my story, called 
my attention to it—that I realized that this man 
had found employment, confidential and intimate 
employment, without any word having been 
spoken, on either side, regarding references; ref- 
erences—znone ; and yet, the humblest office-boy 
in our employ, trusted with nothing more impor- 
tant than sweeping and dusting around the closed 
desks and the locked safes, before the clerks came 
in the morning and after they had gone at night, 
could not have commenced his services without 
them. : 
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And then, Thuraday evening, Lucy Lane sent 
for me, as I have said. 

*«T will marry you,” she said, her two hands in 
mine, before the door of her house was closed be- 
hind us, and our greetings hidden by it. 

“Yes,” I answered, moodily. For that was no 
more than she had often said. 

‘‘To-morrow, if you wish,” she whispered, 
shyly, and I took her in my arms. 

“‘Don’t—don’t !” she pleaded, almost savage in 
voice, almost reckless in manner. ‘‘ Do you not 
see that I love Sylvester now, this hour, better 
than in all my life before? Do you not see that 
I marry you because I need you—need you—NEED 
You ?” 

“Thank God you need me,” I whispered. 

“O man—man,” she moaned, turning away 
her head, ‘‘ you little know what you say. I pray 
God you never may?” 

So, on the morrow, one dream did come true ; 
in the evening of that day I called Lucy by the sa- 
cred name of wife. And if—as I too well know— 
I have much left to win, is it not true that a life 
not still heart-hungry is a life practically done ?— 
finished ?—all but laid away forever ? 

It has been a happy year—a happy, happy one. 
Shall I ever know another so blissful ? I do not 
know. Someway, somehow, across my heart there 
is the shadow of a fearful doubt. Strong, active, 
in perfect health and vigor, in the golden prime 
of manhood, is it not strange that I sometimes 
half fear that I shall not have another year at all ? 

The room is hot and close, bitter Winter weather 
though it is. I have been and opened the win- 
dow behind me. Outside the snow is falling 
fast. A breath from the wintry morning stirs 
and struggles in the room behind me. It is the 
new year—the glad new year—and I am so happy 
—happy. Last year has gone—gone; last year, 
with its triumphs of love and wealth and friend- 
ship. 

Behind me, the uneventful years of a slave toil- 
ing in the desert. With me, love—friendship— 
success. And in the future, oh—my—God 


CHAPTER II. 


January Ist, 1888.—I died last night! What 
a horrible thing that will be for come one to find, 
one of these days, written down in this book of 
mine! And yet, it is the simple truth! J died 
last night! They found me dead, in my room 
down-stairs, this morning. 

I am dead—dead! And yet I am not dead. 
Noone seesme. Noone hears me. No one feels 
my presence. But I go in and out, up and down. 
to and fro, freely as the viewless air goes so go I, 
and no human being either knows or guesses that 
Iam here. Friends go in and look upon my life- 
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legs: clay, and tremble at sight of the harmless 
thing I was; a sad-eyed widow creeps into the 
darkened room, and weeps over the body in which 
—only last night—I lived and moved and had my 
boing, and she shudders and shrinks at sight of 
that which was, to eyes and touch, her husband 
only yesterday. 

But neither friend nor widow guess that I go 
with them along the dark hall, through a cold 
‘and vacant room or two, and stand and look down 
. upon that which was I—but which is now I no 
- longer—with an equal interest with them, and a 


+ +» -curiosity I cannot think one of them can have. 


And I cannot reach them—I cannot touch them 
—cannot impress them. It is almost maddening 
—maddening ! Not so much as a glimpse of form 
or feature can I force upon any one of them—not 
a momentary sight, which might seem but the flut- 
ter of some storm-shaken curtain—or the cheney 
cast by it—a moment later. 

No sound—faint'and far and low—can I man- 
‘age to make, with these immaterial fingers or 
these imponderable feet—no sound, vague and 
‘indistinct, for human superstition to shudder at 
and: grow white over, one moment, while, the 
next instant, human logic rises to its God-given 
heights, and calls it the snapping of some nail 
wrenched by the frost—because, forsooth, what 
else could it be ? 

I cannot make my presence felt in any way. 
No shadow can I cast—no chill impose. No one, 
as I loiter just behind, turns a sudden white- 
faced anxiety over a shrinking shoulder, only to 
laugh nervously, a moment later, and prate 
learnedly of the leaky windows and the draughty 
Winter night. 

Whether I shall gain in powers—grow nearer to 
the humanity of the earth-life, from which I 
passed last night—as time goes on—or whether I 
am forever shut from all possibility of doing as 
I could once do—I do not know. I am ignorant 
—ignorant—and so very weak—an infant in the 
world of spirit—a new being, unpurged from the 
passions and prejudices of an outgrown world, 
-which longer knows me not, and which foolishly 
weeps over the abandoned clay which is no more 
Lester Loomis than the statued image of a divin- 
ity is the Almighty God—a little child in the uni- 
verse of souls, with the uses of his new organs 
and means all unlearned. I—I do not know. 
Death has slain wisdom and crucified strength ; 
and I thought, only yesterday, that the grave was 
the gate to wisdom that was supernal and to pow- 
ers that were godlike. I—I go—go almost where 


I will, and doors neither open for me nor close. 


behind me ; I have my book ; it was in my safe, 
less than a half-hour ago, and the safe was 
locked : in some paroxysm, which preceded 
death, I must have left a sentence uncompleted 
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—perhaps 4 word unfinished—and instinctively 
have thrown the volume into my safe, and closed 
and locked the door. Only Lester Loomis knew 
the combination by which the safe in his subur- 
ban home, his private, personal safe, could be 
opened ; none other save himself and Sylvester 
Loomis ever knew it; and they said—twenty 
years ago—that Sylvester Loomis was dead ; they 
said—less than half of twenty hours since—that 
‘Lester Loomis is dead, too. And yet, I have my 
book, and I am penning the history of my first 
day after death in it; I have my book, and still 
I fancy that I did not get it in so gross a way as 
turning a material knob—a knob of polished 
metal—so ‘many turus to the right, and so many 
more to the left—would have been. My thoughts 
are falling into order on these white pages, and 
neither the tears of innocence nor the blood of 
guilt—the smiles of love nor the scowls of hatred 
—can add aught to them or subtract aught from 
them in all the years of the endless ages of eter- 
nity. And still, I hardly think I am using the 
pen as the hand of the dead man, now lying in 
the room across the hall, used it in this room and 
at this desk last night. I—I think—— And— 
and—I do not think—— 

But I know, oh, so little! How can I? I 
only died last night. Only one thing I know, 
I have solved, for myself, and for all time and all 
eternity, the ancient cry of the races of earth: 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 

Death is wonderfully different from life —so 
unlike that I can neither understand it nor ex- 
plain it. And yet, so like life is it, that I found 
hours necessary to a realization of the change 
through which I had passed—hours necessary for 
me to understand that humanity, with all its 
faith, all its history, all its temple-shrined and 
martyr-sanctified truth, had still no better thing 
to say of Lester Loomis than that he is deaad—no 
better tribute to pay his memory than a flood of 
bitter tears. 

When I awoke this morning 

Or does my new state demand a new form of 
words ? 

I feel that in me which tells me I shall never 
sleep again—never need sleep more—and if that 
be true, can I say that I slept last night? Can 
I say I awoke this morning? Shall I not, rather, 
change the language to fit the new thought which 
I would clothe in it ? 

When I found consciousness this morning I 
was standing half-way up the stairs—the stairs 
leading from the hall outside this room to the 
hall and rooms above. I had no recollection of 
having risen and dressed—thongh I did not doubt 
that I was properly clothed ; I had no memory of 
having finished my writing in my book last night, 
nor of having gone to my room and my bed; I 
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say I had no memory of any of these events, 
which, because they should have happened be- 
tween my last-remembered consciousness of the 
night and the first-found consciousness of the 
morning, it would be humanly wise and logical 
to reason had happened ; bat I say, with equal 
firmness, that I had no thought of the need of 
such a memory. A ghost’s experience, if you 
please to put it so, it was none the less far enough 
removed from a ghostly one; I had started from 
some deep reverie, myself, in the days when I had 
a body and a name and place in the world, scores 
of times, with the events of hours of my immedi- 
ate past as utterly missing as these were then. 
No human being, I’ll venture to say, has lived to 
the years Lester Loomis reached, and failed of 
the experience, in the flesh, which has been mine 
80 many, many times, and which was mine in the 
spirit, this morning. 

And as for my personality—my identity—I was 
as calmly and serenely conscious of it as I ever 
was of anything in my life. 

In—my—life ? 

Or must I change the form of words, again, to 
meet tho chango of worlds? Must I modify, on 
the hither side of death, the easy and natural 
statement I would have penned so unquestioningly 
last night ? Shall I say I was Lester Loomis, cer- 
tainly and consciously Lester Loomis, as surely as 
I had ever been in my—my—ezistence ? 

My wife opened her door, and came out. She 
looked worn and haggard. I had never seen her 
look like that before. She had evidently had a 
hard night—a hard one. 

I heard the child cry in the room from which 
she came, and she turned, with the tenderest 
smile on her faco that I had ever seen there—a 
smile which drowned care and weariness in its 
glory, and transfignred the face that had ever 
lacked but little of perfection in my eyes—and 
went in to soothe and cheer the darling one—her 
child, and mince! 

And I—I stood on the stairs and waited for her. 

How long I waited I do not know. It did not 
seem long to me, not very long. What could 
minutes count in comparison with twenty years ? 

She came out. She came slowly down the 
stairs. My eyes looked level into hers; hers 
seemed to shine straight into my mine; and, 
though that was true, she gave me no smile of 
welcome—no look of recognition ; she seemed to 
look through me, and beyond me. 

I reached out my arms to catch her. She made 
no motion to escape me. There was nothing of 
evasion in look or in action. But I could not 
hold her; I did not seem to touch her; I caught 
myself thinking curiously of the way in which I 
had once ridden on a locomotive, at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, and of how little we found a 
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wall of mountain-mist to matter, though just be- 
fore we struck into its sharply defined margin it 
looked like a wall of granite. Nothing, perhaps, 
in the fact that my wife passed me on the stairs, 
unseeing and unresponsive, to remind me of such 
a scene ; but a detailed history of humanity would 
be a detailed history of unreasoned and unreason- 
able suggestions. 

I reached forward for a kiss. She turned nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. Neither coquetry 
nor abhorrence shone in her eyes. But, straight- 
way, though I had stood in her very path, she 
was beyond me and below me ; and I was standing 
still, where I had stood, looking down at her. 

She paused, in a dark corner where the stairs 
turn, and looked up—not at me, then down—at 
nothing. 

She raised her hands, wearily, and with a gest- 
ure of pathetic despair. 

“Where was he ?” she muttered, agonizedly ; 
“where was he last night? O God—God—it 
would be terrible, so terrible, if he should let his 
love grow cold after all—after all !” 

And I knew sho was thinking of me, and of 
that which must be forever impossible — after 
my twenty years ! 

I tried to call after her, to speak words of love 
down to her, but suddenly the distance seemed 
very great, and speech an art I had forgotten. 
Did I utter words? Or did I not? Only Om- 
niscience knows. At any rate, she heard nothing. 
She went on—on—on—down the stairs—unheed- 
ing and alone. O God—God—if she coyld only 
have gone into that horrible room, with some 
pressure on her lips that she might have guessed 
was not impossibly my kiss—some sound at the 
auditory doors of her brain that she could not 
dare say were not my words of love—some touch 
along the graceful curves of her supple waist 
that any woman should know for a lover’s’ arm, 
if lovers live again—some flitting shadow, just be- 
fore my swectheart’s eyes, as tall as I, and as 
broad, and with a deathless affection shining 
where she might half guess the shadow had eyes 
and lips and a smile. O God—God—if some- 
thing of that could have been! And I doubt not 
it might have been, been in very truth, been in 
this modern and prosaic and every-day sort of 
world of ours (yours, I mean), if only she had 
loved me as long and as well as I had loved her. 
But, as it was, she went alone—and unwarned ! 

She tapped at the door of the room—my room. 
There was no answer, of course ; how could there 
have been ? Had she not just passed me on the 
stairs ? Had she forgotten that ? I laughed, si- 
lently, as I had never laughed before at the 
woman I loved, as I shall never laugh at her again 
—so help me God! Can it be that the touch of 
death had reached deeper than the mere physical ? 
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Had the blow that had stricken me down in the 
prime of life made me half mad as well ? 

She tapped again, timidly; she hesitated a mo- 
ment, then she opened the door, went in, and—— 

I pray God I may never hear such a cry again as 
broke from her lips. Shriek after shriek, scream 
after scream, rang and thundered through the 
house — faded and died into a moaning half-si- 
lence—and then grew again into a mighty wail of 
agony. I heard footsteps running here and there 
—and still I stood as though dazed, stupefied— 
doing nothing, saying nothing, and not run- 
ning, swift - footed, to the aid of the woman I 
had sworn to love and protect. I did not un- 
derstand it then; I wondered where and how 
all my powers of volition had escaped me; I 
do not quite understand it now. But I sit here, 
alone, warm in this icy room, writing easily in the 
pitchy darkness, which, luminous and clear to me 
to-night, would have been as gloomy and impene- 
trable to me, twenty-four hours ago, as the room 
in ‘which they have laid that in which Lester 
Loomis once lived—that which they mistakenly 
call Lester Loomis now— would be to the dead 
eyeballs of that nameless thing to-night. I sit 
l-ere, and I wonderand I ponder. Could it be that 
I failed to help her, this peerless woman to whom 
I gave the ardent love of a life-time, simply be- 
cause my pledge to her had no later limit than 
‘‘until death do us part”? 

There were shrieks of horror from the women 
servants—to mingle with those of their mistress. 
There were stifled exclamations of surprise and 
alarm from the men in my employ. There were 
hurriedly whispered consultations among them, 
and muttered decisions that this one must be sent 
for, and that one, and that. Dr. Kingsford’s 
name was mentioned ; so the matter must be seri- 
ous. They spoke of my wife’s aged mother ; so 
the case must be very serious. They named my 
father ; and, when they spoke of him, I felt, 
though I knew not why, that something must 
be true that was as serious as anything in all the 
world could possibly be. They did not name my 
friend, and I was too shocked and stricken to put 
in even a feeble protest. They did not name me; 
brut what of that? Did I not follow them, si- 
lently, as they carried my wife, in a dead faint, 
up the stairs and into her own room ? And was 
I not thankful that they were kind enough to 
spare me the task of giving aid or issuing orders ? 

I crept into my wife’s room. I seated myself 
in a far corner of the apartment. I rested my 
elbows upon mgs knees, sank my dejected chin 
into my tremulous palms, and watched the physi- 
cian and the servants work over my wife. I did 
nothing; I said nothing; every sense — every 
power—seemed to have been steeped in some 
lethean potion. And no one turned a friendly 
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face my way, with either question or suggestion 
on kindly lips. God help me—I did not know 
nor understand. I thought that all the danger 
which had menaced my house had come near the 
woman I worshiped. I thought, poorfool that I 
was, that the woman Dr. Kingsford revived from 
one fainting fit—only to have the same thing to 
do over and over again—was the only Loomis who 
had stood near the gates which open down into 
the valley of the shadow. And when, noon hav- 
ing come and gone, he rested from his labors, for 
a little, and said, gravely, ‘‘ She will live,” I, 
though I said nothing aloud, said, in the silence 
of myself, <‘ Thank God!” 

Lucy’s mother had arrived hours ago. She 
came, of course, to her daughter’s side at once. 
She talked at some length with Dr. Kingsford, 
aloud, of her daughter’s condition, in a strangely 
hushed and inaudible whisper, which greatly an- 
noyed me, of some one or some thing else, some- 
one or something the identity of which I could 
not fathom. She had kindly greetings for all the 
servants who assisted at her daughter's bedside, 
but she did not speak—nor nod—nor even smile 
—tome. I thought it strange, and wondered if 
it was that she did not see me ; to be sure, I did 
not spenk, but I thought she was looking straight 
at me when I smiled and nodded. 

I heard my father’s voice—oh, so inexpressibly 
sad and broken—in the room below. It must be 
that he felt he would be out of place in a lady's 
room, though he could not bear to go away until 
he knew the best—or the worst. 

So sad were his tones that I felt sure no one 
had said to him the good words I had heard Dr. 
Kingsford say; so I rose, to go down and tell 
him. 

And then, just then, there came a ring at the 
door-bell—a quick, aggressive, challenging sort of 
ring. Should I find it necessary to rewrite my 
statement, casting my thought in some new form 
to the end that it might apply to a being without 
blood or brain, heart or muscle, if I wrote that 
the sound quickened my every pulse and stimu- 
lated every sense as wine would have done—yes- 
terday? I should have known that ring any- 
where—in any world ; I shall know it, again, if I 
hear it a million ages from now, in some new uni- 
verse that carthly telescopes have as yet found no 
tell-tale glitter of, to hint to men its existence. 
It was the ring of Colonel Ridley Royal—the im- 
petuous pull of the hand that had played more of 
friendship’s melodies on my sensitive heart-strings 
than had that of any other person who had ever 
lived. Know it ? I did. And it seemed that 
my wife knew it, too ! 

I saw her stretch herself upon her bed. A 
tremor shook her limbs. Her face grew paler. if 
possible, than it had been a moment before. Her 
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chin took on a new firmness; I saw her jaws 
square themselves, as though she were called 
upon to face and vanquish some loathed and 
dreaded foe. She raised herself, weakly but res- 
olutely, on cher elbow. She laid one hand im- 
pressively on Dr. Kingsford’s shoulder. Her other 
arm was extended, and one long finger seemed 
to point the way of Fate. 

*€Tell Colonel Ridley Royal,” she said, sternly, 
“‘that he cannot pass the threshold of my house. 
Go at once, Dr. Kingsford, and tell him your- 
self !" 

Her house, indeed ? And my dearest friend 
denied ? I followed the doctor from the room. 
Of course, it was best to have no scene. If Lucy 
had found herself growing jealous of Ridley 
Royal, why, it only proved that she had found 
herself growing fond of me. If Lucy wished it 
80; he must remain outside—for to-day. Even a 
woman’s most foolish whims should be held sa- 
cred—when as man had toiled to win her for al- 
most thrice seven years. But I would go with 
the doctor. I would explain and modify what he 
might say. I would blunt the sharp edge of any 
word: which might have wounded him. I would 
send him from my door, to be sure, send him 
away for a day or two—because Lucy demanded 
it. But I would send him away more my friend 
than ever. . 

I went down the stairs, at Kingsford’s side, 
and, busy with my own thoughts, I said nothing 
to him. 

I thought the doctor busy too, for he not only 
said nothing, but did not even look my way. 

We were not long in reaching the door. But 
my father had been too soon for us. Ridley 
Royal was gone, just as Lucy had wished him to 
go. And I had had no opportunity to temper 
any curt words of dismissal the old man might 
have used. I did not quite like it ; indeed, I did 
not like it at all. I wondered if my father had 
known my wife’s wishes, and if so, how? If on 
her account he had sent away my friend, I was 
ready to thank him; if he had done it of and for 
himself, I—I was not ! 

The doctor turned and entered my private 
room. In all my former acquaintance with him 
I had deemed him a gentleman. Now, I named 
him a boor. For he made no pause, said no word 
ef apology. It was only by sheer good luck that 
J managed to slip in behind him. Indeed, one of 
the questions I am pondering to-night is this: 
Vid I get in before the doctor closed the door, or 
did I not ? 

I looked around the room, somewhat curiously, 
and mentally made note of some changes I could 
not understand. My favorite arm- -chair had been 
pushed away into an obscure corner. My desk 
had been moved some feet from its usual place. 
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An Oriental rug, of wonderful beauty and of al- 
most fabulous value—a rug on which no human 
foot had ever fallen until that day—lay on the 
floor just where my chair and my desk should 
have been. And a group of sad-voiced men, 
having my father for its centre, stood just there 
and talked in whispers. And when one of them 
would, as happened now and then, set his foot 
upon my rug, as if by accident, his shrinking 
step, as he removed it, seemed less an apprecia- 
tive tribute to its value than it did an awesome 
action born of fear and cradled in superstition. 

All this I saw—and—and more. 

As the crowd broke away a little, to let the 
physician pass, and to allow any other to go, too, 
who followed close in his footsteps, I saw that my 
sofa carried a ghastly load. Long, gaunt, utterly 
silent; a dead man, beyond a doubt, but with a 
snowy sheet covering him from head to foot. Did 
you ever notice how long a dead man always is ? 
Is there any other time when one so appreciates 
a man’s height, and marvels at’ it, as when the 
day has come when it shall rise from its dead 
level no more forever ? A dead man lay there ! 
Who? -Why? And was it he who had given 
my poor wife the shock that: had almost over- 
whelmed her ? I looked around me; there stood 
my father; there stood almost every person of 
prominence in the little suburban place in which 
I had my home. Why had a dead man been 
brought into my house ? into my room ? Why 
had my permission been unasked ? Could it be 
Sylvester ? I had always had a half belief that 
he was not dead—a half expectation that he would 
come again. But never, in all my wildest dreams 
of the way in which he might come to us, had I 
ever pictured anything like this! . Pathetic as 
any event any historian ever put on record—more 
pathetic than aught that romancer ever invented 
—that it would be for a woman to go down, un- 
warned, to meet the lover she lost twenty years 
ago—yes, and that, too, would it be for her hus- 
band to go down, thus, and meet his only brother 
face to face ! 

The doctor drew near the dead man. I stood 
at his very side. He laid his hand on the kindly 
concealing sheet—and hesitated. Have you ever 
noticed how much of reluctance and delay many 
men manifest in their dealings with the dead ? 

His hand clutched the sheet firmly, even while 
he waited. He leaned forward—slowly. And I 
—0O God, I leaned forward, too! 

T leaned forward! And, as God is my witness, 
Thad not the remotest suspicion of the truth. I 
had not found, not yet, that the flesh and I would 
know one another no more—until the dawning of 
the Day of the Resurrection ! 

I leaned forward! Dr. Kingsford drew down 
the long white cloth, nervously and suddenly at 
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the last, and I looked down upon Lester Loomis— 
down on dead Lester Loomis! 

Dead ? Lester Loomis dead ? 

Dead ! Dead beyond a doubt ! 

And, if so, O merciful God, who was [?—what 
was I? 

I opened my lips. I tried to cry—I—a living 
soul—moving and willing and feeling—knowing 
and understanding—lI tried as hard to shriek out 
my frenzied terror as any human being, still in 
the body, but locked in an icy trance, ever tried 
to call from his coffin when the falling clods on 
its lid began the tolling of his saddest of requiems. 
I tried to shout. But no faintest of whispers 
from my shadowy lips stirred the awful silence. 
In the world, but out of it, I must face my future 
—alone! These men among whom I had lived 
for so long could do nothing for me—absolutely 
nothing! They could not even guess at my 
needs, and the truth ! 

The doctor drew the cloth over my face again. 
He motioned to those standing near me. And 
they all withdrew. They left me there, my dead 
self lying in pathetic silence beneath the unavail- 
ing glance of the equally silent living self. They 
left us there—the real Lester Loomis, and that 
which had been the machine to do his every will, 
express his every passion, share his every joy and 
sorrow, for more than thirty-six years. They left 
us—me—alone with ourselves—or myself—and 
with God ! 

* * * * * * 

I tried to be a good man, my whole life long. 
I held firmly and faithfully to the fundamentals 
of religion. I always believed in a life beyond 
death, and realized that all men, myself included, 
were mortal. I ought not to be surprised at find- 
ing that true which I always expected would be 
true. Iam only having the experience that hun- 
dreds of millions of my race—good men and bad 
men—tender women—innocent children—have 
had in all the ages of the past—the experience 
that all who come after me must eventually en- 
dure. And should I fear? Should I not rather 
rejoice ? And may I not hope, if my suspicions 
prove true, and those I dearly love still need my 
aid, that I shall be given time in which to serve, 
and helped to find a way in which to do it ? 

I am not only getting philosophical, I am get- 
ting critical as well. I am wondering whether I 
have written correctly, and, if not, how I am to 
change—either what I have written, or my style 
of work for the future—to make the expression of 
thought—— 

’ Thought ? There it is again! I may as well 
give up such a task as the one which confronts 
me. Do ghosts think? Probably not. I have 
been inclined to regard a brain as a necessary fac- 
tor in thinking, and decay has already set up its 
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awful empire in the brain I used only a day ago. 
Ah, well! I may as well let humanity have my 
story in a way humanity can understand — for I 
must not forget that, dead, Iam writing for an au- 
dience I should have shrunk from taking into my 
confidence while living ; I must not forget that I 
am not merely willing, but that I am ardently anx- 
ious, that in some way, at some time, these lines 
and words shall see the light—know the publicity 
of type—and become a portion of the heritage 
(perhaps a blessed one, and God grant it so) of a 
world-wide humanity ; nor must I forget, least of 
all must I forget, that I have a vague and uneasy 
suspicion that only by the coming of what I am 
writing into the light of day, under the interested 
eyes of men who are mortal— mortal as I was 
once—can that equal and exact justice, to good 
and to bad alike, be done as done it should be. 
And—as for suspicion—presentiment—premoni- 
tion—O God—God—I cannot forget what I am 
now—nor what I felt and feared last night ! 

They carried me out of this room, early this 
evening, and laid me in another apartment. 
Poor fools ! poor deluded fools !—men with a faith 
on their lips which fails so utterly when so awful 
a test as the real presence of death actually comes 
—they say they carried me out and laid me there ! 
They say—— 

But let me neither cavil nor criticise, scoff nor 
scorn. Iow many times, I wonder, when I was a 
man, did I do for a friend what they did, this 
evening, for me? And how many times have I 
said as they have said? — 

Ah me! Ah me! In those old days I was on 
the other side of the black curtain which shut 
down sharply between the two worlds—the world 
of a fleeting past and the world of an eternal pres- 
ent. Iwas as ignorant, then, as they are now, of 
watchful eyes and listening ears and jealous souls 
in the empty corners where nothing was. But 
O humanity, humanity, would crime ever dare 
come arrogantly, affection less than sincerely sor- 
rowful, friendship other than sound and true to 
the heart’s very core, into the presence of those 
who have gone above and beyond thee—if you 
could only know—if you could only know ? 

There are watchers in the room yonder, caring 
for the man who lies there dead. Sometimes the 
tones are low and guarded—indeed, they usually 
are—as though mankind had some sort of an 
inherited dread lest the ears of the dead are 
not dulled. But, ever and anon, a joyful tone 
—a merry word—perchance an ill-timed jest— 
ripples forth as thongh in spite of itself. And, 
once or twice, I have caught the sound of sub- 
dued laughter. 

Laughter ? How can they be so cruel ? Might 
they not guess that it grates harshly on the sensi- 
bilities of the one who was and is not ?—on the 
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feelings of the man who is so near them that he on its very threshold, with all its possibilities—all 

can see and hear all—all—while he is so far its dangers—all—— 

away that he can give neither word nor sign ! But they have their excuse, their good and suffi- 
Laughter ? They might laugh freely, so far cient and valid excuse. They do not know (how 
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as it can hurt or harm the man who has died out can they ?) that I sit here, in the darkness that 
of one world—and is done with it. But, consid- is not less than light to me, and pen my thoughts 
ering the one who has just been born into an- and feelings, my hopes and fears. They do not 
other, the one who stands, halting and trembling, know that I weigh and consider the words ip 
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\Which'n freed spirit: should clothe its ideas, only 
to be forced back to the inevitable conclusion that 
one who neeiled hours in which to learn that he 
had lost his body may ueed months in which to 
free himself from terms and phrases that will 
have, on the pen of a ghost, much of ambiguous- 
ness and doubtful propriety. 

And so—lIct them laugh if they will! Let 
them have their merry hour, even in the chamber 
of death. It may serve as a distraction and a re- 
lief, perhaps, and God grant it may—for they 
have their cares and their dreads—even as I have 
mine. And my present ordeal not one of them 
can escape. 

There is to be an inquest in the morning. 
There is much of mystery, and many whisperings, 
in this house of death. Had the shock to my 
wife been less, the inquest would have commenced 


to-day. I am Detter satisfied as it is, for I am 
tiredl—tired. I doubt not I am very tired, fora 
ghost. It is weary work, perhaps, this severing 


of the soul from the body. 

There is to be an inquest. Iam glad. I shall 
be present, of course. And, though logic and 
philosophy would agree in deciding that, being 
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dead, it cannot possibly make any difference to 
me, I must confess to an excecdingly great: cori» 
osity regarding the cause of my death. 

Did the heart falter, and stop? Did somo 
great artery clog with something thicker than the 
scarlet flood it was wont to carry ? Did Jungs 
shut life’s door against life’s air ? Did something 
break in my brain? What was it that happened ? 
How and why did I die? Living, I would say 
that which it were paradoxical to write here and 
now; I would say that Zam dying to know! 

Last night, Lester Loomis died. That is a fact 
which no logic can controvert. That is a catastro- 
phe which no miracle can undo. Lester Loomis 
died—aged thirty-six, and something more. Le:- 
ter Loomis died, his journey of life not half 
walked out, his sun of destiny still to the cast of 
existence’s meridian. For, Lester Loomis should 
have lived to be eighty, at least, unless—— 

But I cannot finish that! O God—God—it is 
too horrible—too horrible—— 

It is getting lonesome here, even for a ghost. 
Pll finish my writing. I’l] put away my book. 
And then I'll go in and sit with my dead self and 
the watchers for awhile! ; 


(To be continued.) 
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By C. H. ; 


AccoRDING to Dr. Madden’s trustworthy but 
terribly discursive biography of Lady Blessington, 
the date of her migration from Seamore Place to 
Crore House, Kensington Gore, formerly the resi- 
dence of William Wilberforce, was early in 1836. 
She continued to occupy the latter house until 
April, 1849, when, from causes with which the 
world is familiar, the establishment was broken 
up and she retired to Paris, where her death from 
apoplexy took place in the following June. From 
what I have been told—my own acquaintance 
with Lady Blessington having been limited to the 
last few years of her London career—her style of 
living was on a far more expensive scale after her 
installation at Gore House than it had previously 
been, and her social circle considerably enlarged. 
Then, as indeed it always continued to be, her 
drawing-room was the favorite resort of celebrities 
of every kind, English and foreign, a few of 
whom, including Bulwer, Disraeli and Moore, 
are graphically described by N. P. Willis in his 
“‘Pencilings by the Way.” Other constant vis- 
itors at different periods were Prince Louis Na- 
paleon, Lord Brougham, Alfred de Vigny, Dick- 
ens, James Smith, Countess Guiccioli, Dr. Quin, 
Macready and the irrepressible Vicomte d’.Arlin- 
court, whose letters to his hostess, published by 


Dr. Madden, are epistolary curiosities unsurpassa- 
ble for self-complacency and overweening conceit. 

When I first saw Lady Blessington I was par- 
ticularly struck by the unaffected kindliness of 
her manner, and by the entire absence of formal- 
ity in her reception of a comparative stranger. I 
say comparative, for although I had never met her 
before, I had contributed for some years to one or 
two annuals under her editorship, and had been 
frequently in correspondence with her. She had 
then passed the prime of life, but was still hand- 
some, and in her youth—as, indeed, the portraits 
by Lawrence, Chalon and Parris sufficiently testify 
—must have been extremely beautiful ; her figure 
had suffered more than her face from the inroads 
of time, but, despite its redundancy, neither lacked 
distinction nor grace. Her voice was low—‘‘ an 
excellent thing in woman”— and rich in tone: 
and a not unpleasing soupgon of Milesian accent 
gave an additional zest and piquancy to her lively 
conversation. 

Lady Blessington seldom received visitors until 
late in the afternoon, her mornings being devoted 
to literary work; her income from this source 
averaged for a considerable period a thousand a 
year, but was subsequently reduced to little more 
than half that sum, partly owing to the gradually 
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decreasing circulation of the annuals, and partly 
to the failure of Mr. Charles Heath, by which she 
lost seven hundred pounds. ‘To this latter finan- 
cial collapse she alludes in the following hitherto 
unpublished letter, addressed to a Paris corre- 
spondent, a portrait of whose wife had been ac- 
cepted by her for the ‘‘ Book of Beauty”: 


; “Gore House, April 4th, 1845. 

‘My Dean Mr. ———-: I know not when I have been so 
mortified and vexed as this morning, when I received a 
communication from the proprietors of the ‘Book of 
Beauty,’ stating their determinaton not to insert in that 
work the portraits (however great their merit and beauty) 
painted by foreign artists. Had I been aware of this reso- 
lution I would not have given you the trouble of sending 
over the graceful and charming portrait of Mrs. _. 
received it on Tuesday, and we wero all greatly pleased 
with it. I wrote to the proprietors the next day, and sent 
them the drawing, anticipating that I should receive their 
thanks for procuring so great an attraction for the book. 
Judge then of my disappointment and annoyance at the 
illiberal regulation they have made—a regulation which 
excludes several charming portraits from the work, and 
which has no other ground than the professed one of em- 
ploying only English artists, in order to conciliate the 
English press. I have protested against this monstrous 
iiberality, and hoped to have induced the proprietors of 
the ‘ Book of Beauty’ to abandon it; but they will not 
adopt my counsel, and to my great regret Iam forced to 
decline the portrait. When the ‘ Book of Beauty’ and 
‘Keepsake’ were in Mr. C. Heath’s hands I had carte 
Blanche to select all the illustrations. He unfortunately 
failed in business five years ago, by which I lost a very 
large sum; and ever since the msnagement of the illus- 
trations of both works has been consigned to the assignees 
(four in number), who are as destitute of taste as they are 
impracticable. I am so vexed at this recent resolution, 
which deprives me of the honor of gracing my pages with 
Mrs. *s portrait, that, were it not that my resigna- 
tion as editress would involve the loss of all the money 
due to me, I would certainly send it in. I rejoice, how- 
ever, that, though the jilliberal feelings to which the as- 
signees pander deprive me of the charming face of your 
wife in my book, I cannot be deprived of seeing in both 
my annuals the clever and graceful productions of your 
pen. Pray present my best compliments to Mrs. ’ 
in which my nieces and Count d’Orsay unite, and believe 
me, my dear Mr. » your obliged 

‘¢M, Buessincron.”” 


The dinners at Gore House were on a very 
sumptuous scale, but the company, exclusive of 
the hostess, her two pretty nieces, Marguerite and 
Nelly Power, and Count d’Orsay, rarely exceeded 
four, or at most half a dozen. 

On one occasion I had the good fortune to meet 
Lord Brougham there, who, being a privileged 
person, eschewed evening dress, and appeared in 
his well-known ‘‘checks”; from the time he en- 
tered the room to his final departure he com- 
pletely monopolized the conversation, talking 
incessantly on every conceivable subject, and en- 
chaining the attention of all present by the 
shrewdness of his remarks and the pungency 
of his humor. 
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It seldom happened that an evening passed 
without a constant relay of visitors dropping in 
on their way from one house to another, and 
often remaining until long after midnight. In 
this most pleasant of sa/uns every variety of topic 
was in turn discussed, from the late&t political 
rumor to the book of the day, or the triumph of 
Jenny Lind. 

Even during the years immediately preceding ~ 
the “break-up,” the receptions at Gore House 
underwent no change ; nor, whatever foreknowi- 
edge of the impending disaster its inmates may 
have had, was its near approach suspected by out- 
siders ; so that, when at length the crash came, 
and the many valuable objects and art-treasures 
had been dispersed by the auctioneer’s hammer, 
the unexpected collapse of one of the most popn- 
lar houses in London caused a mingled feeling of 
surprise and regret. I was absent from England 
at the time of the sale, and knew nothing about 
it until it was over; according to Dr. Madden, 
however, it realized (all expenses paid) nearly 
£12,000. 

As a novelist and miscellaneous writer, Lady 
Blessington enjoyed for some years a fair share 
of popularity, but the success of her books was 
ephemeral, and the present generation knows lit- 
tle or nothing about them. Ican remember when 
‘¢The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman” and 
‘The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre ” were 
in everybody’s hands, whereas now it would be a 
matter of some difficulty to find any one who has 
even heard of, much less read, them. Occasion- 
ally, perhaps, those in the habit of studying book- 
sellers’ catalogues may come across a second-hand 
copy of “Conversations with Lord Byron,” or 
‘The Idler in Italy” ; but even these, by far the 
best things she ever wrote, are nearly if not quite 
forgotten. 

Time has dealt less harshly with Count d’Orsay. 
His merit as a painter and sculptor may possibly 
have been overestimated during his life, but his 
undeniable artistic qualities are still appreciated 
at their real value. Who may now be the owners 
of the very remarkable picture of Our Savionr, 
exhibited in London some forty years ago, and of 
the life-like portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
Iam unable to say ; but specimens of his gallery 
of contemporary portraits drawn in profile may 
now and then be met with, and command good 
prices. : 

This most interesting collection includes fromm 
two hundred to three hundred notabilities of that 
period, both male and female, the former pre- 
dominating ; scarcely a name of any distinction 
in political, literary or fashionable circles beins 
absent from the list. From Byron, Wellington 
and Louis Napoleon to Dickens, Carlyle and 
Landseer, the celebrities of by-gone days are t» 
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be found in this pictured olla-podrida ; and what rarely quitted his studio. Shortly before his 
materially enhances the value of the collection is death, which took place in August, 1852, he 
the fact that many of the portraits of less im- gave me a clever sketch by himself of Frédéric 
portant personages exist in no other form. Lemaitre as Robert Macaire, which I have care- 

I saw a good deal of D’Orsay during his last fully preserved as a precious memorial of one of 
years in Paris, where he lived very retired, and the most gifted and amiable men I have known. 


LADY BLESSINGTON.— THE PORTRAIT BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


“ MIGGLES.” 


By Tom P. MORGAN. 


“How po you feel to-day, Miggles ?” 

“* Middlin’,” was the answer, in an almost ac- 
centless drawl. 

That was the reply Miggles had made every 
day to inquiries concerning the state of his 
health. Ever since he had begun to be ailing 
it had been the same. For several days past 
he had hardly left his bed, but each time, when 
Jack Reno came, it was ‘‘ middlin’.” And to- 
day, although able to sit outside of his shanty 
in a tilted chair, he was still only ‘‘ middlin’.” 

** Hope you'll be able to be at the wedding. 
Thursday night, you know.” 

« Wisht I could,” returned Miggles. << Ort, 
by good rights, to give you a weddin’-present, 


‘“¥oOR A MOMENT HE STOOD THERE OUTSIDE THE WINDOW, CLUTCHING THE SILL.” ... . ‘‘ HE WAS SILENT A LITTLE 
WHILE AS HE STAGGERED FORWARD, AND THE OLD MULE FOLLOWED SLOWLY AFTER HIM.” 
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Jack, but thar don’t seem nuth’n’ fer me to give 
you, less’n it’s Solomon, thar, an’ I don’t reckon 
you——” 

‘‘No, Miggles,” interrupted Jack Reno, heart- 
ily. ‘I don’t think I should know what to do 
with him.” 

“* Wal,” confessed the other, ‘“‘ Solomon don’t 
han’some so mighty much, that’s a fact ; but he’s 
a heap o’ company. But, bein’s you’re goin’ to 
git married, you won’t need company o’ that 
kind.” 

As Miggles had said, Solomon was not beau- 
tiful ; mules rarely are, and Solomon was very 
homely, even for a mule. He was large, gaunt, 
and of an indescribable clay-bank yellow. color. 
The long hair of the previous Winter had not all 
been properly shed from his dingy sides, and 
clinging in patches, gave him a partially woolly 
and wholly shabby’: Appearance. As he poked 
about, eating the grass in front of the shanty, his 
dirty old face wore a look of simple, homely hon- 
esty. 

““T want you to be sure to be there,” said Reno. 
«And if you think you can come and stand it, 
I’ll have Bob Slacker bring you over in his buck- 
board.” 

It did not seem that the man whom gonial Jack 
Reno wished to make his guest could ever be 
metamorphosed by any method of transformation 
into a person of festal appearance. He was sin- 
gularly characterless and unimportant-looking— 
this Miggles. As insignificant he seemed as the 
deserted settlement of which. he was the only 
human inhabitant. His drawling voice had an 
apologetic whine to it, and even: his old hat-brim 
drooped deprecatingly. He looked spiritless, 
sneaking and chronically ashamed of himeelf in 
a mild fashion. 

With the exception of the visitor, everything 
about, animate and inanimate, looked apologetic 
and droopy. The shanty-house and the rickety 
stable—all that remained of the settlement of 
Sumner—looked as if, speaking, they would beg 
pardon for disfiguring the face of the prairie with 
their homely shapes. Solomon’s honest, dirty 
old face had an humble expression. Even the 
grass lopped and lolled lazily on the ground 
around the cabin. 

But the visitor, Ranchman Jack Reno, had no 
part in the picture of apathy. Strong-limbed, 
brown-faced, with a clear gaze and a hearty voice, 
he seemed scarcely of the same race as the man 
who crouched in the door-way and drawled an 
accentless whine from out of a tangle of beard as 
coarse and characterless as the whiskers on a co- 


coanut, and whose meaningless name of Miggles: 


seemed to fit him exactly. Not a particularly 
desirable guest at a wedding, perhaps, but Jack 
Reno had issued wholesale invitations, and the 
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whole range-country would have been welcome ; 
and besides, he considered this lonesome, hum- 
ble, “‘ trifling” Miggles in the light of a protégé. 
Miggles had long partaken of his bounty, trying, 
when he felt like trying anything, to repay him 
by puttering around the ranch in a “trifling” 
way. Since he had been ailing, Reno had visited 
him daily, with delicacies of the somewhat doubt- 
ful nature provided by the ranch-cook. 

There did not seem anything serious the matter 
with Miggles. He seemed, us he said, ‘“ mid- 
dlin’,” and Reno did not think him more ailing 
than lazy. But Reno did not know of the swift, 
sharp pains that sometimes for an instant clutched 
Miggles’s heart, making him turn white as death 
under his tangle of beard. 

“T’ve had the ranch-house fixed up so that it 


‘looks half fit for a woman to enter now,” Reno 


said. <¢ And Milly——” 

“« Milly !” gasped Miggles. 
’Minded me uv sump’n’.” 

‘“*Reminded you of some one you used to 
know ?” asked Reno. 

‘« Yes,” answered Miggles. “Tell me “bout 
the weddin’ an’ the girl you’re goin’ to marry. 
Name’s Milly ?” 

“« Yes, that’s her name. The ranch is a pretty 
rough place to bring a woman to, but she’ll soon 
make it brighter. And ‘it won’t seem so bad to 
her as it would to some, for her life, to say the 
least, has not all been one of Inxury. She’s 
known what it is to endure hardships and priva- 
tions, but—well, as long as she is none too good 
for rough Jack Reno, why, nothing I can get will 
be too good for her.” 

Miggles listened in a way that, for him, was 
eager, and the lover, delighted at having found 
so interested a hearer, rambled on about his 
promised wife. . 

The ranchman had become acquainted with 
her when, early in the Spring, he had gone East 
on the first visit he had made to the old home 
State since he had left it, ten years before, a 
sturdy young fellow, just coming into manhood, 
He had found her employed in the family of his 
sister, as governess to the children. His sister 
had planned what she considered a suitable match 
for the brown-faced, strong-limbed owner of the 
broad - horned cattle that dotted the grazing- 
ground of the great ranch. But the man mani- 
fested the same independence that he had exhib- 
ited as a boy, and had chosen for himeelf, not 
picking the accomplished belle of the village, 
but the little woman who taught his sister's 
children. — 

And the little woman, knowing it all, refused 
him with pitiful bravery, but he—sturdy and in- 
dependent fellow—took her in his arms and 
vowed she should never leave them till she gave 


““I—— Nuth’n’ 
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him the promise he wanted. And so he crushed 
out her opposition, and she reached up on tiptoe 
—this little woman—and clasped her small hands 
on his shoulder, and his hard hand softly stroked 
the tired little head that nestled so trustfully 
against his arm. 

But, after all, the little woman showed that she, 
too, could be independent. Reno had insisted 
that the ceremony should take place at once, but 
she refused. 

«<I must have time to get my ¢rousseau,” she 
said. 

He sought to eupply the money for its pur- 
chase, but she refused. 

“You must let me have my. way,” this little 
woman had said. ‘I will provide all for myself. 
I have a little money saved, for your sister pays 
me a generous salary. Then I will come to you. 
It will not be at all hard for me, Jack, for you 
know I have taken care of myself for so long. 
And when it is all over how pleasant it will be— 
almost a glimpse of paradise—to know that I need 
never face the world again and fight the battles of 
life unaided !” 

And then this little woman, in spite of all her 
bravery, found herself crying, with her head on 
the broad breast and the strong arms around her. 
But her independence did not desert her, and still 
she held out against the offers and entreaties that 
Jack made all over once more. 

And as he went back to the prairie-ranch again 
he was forced to content himself with the little 
woman’s promise to come to him as soon as she 
had added to her small store of wealth sufficient 
to pay the expenses of her ¢rowsseau and the trip 
westward. His sister, reconciled to the match, 
now that she could not have it otherwise, insisted 
upon all sorta of proper things, but the little 
woman would neither give up the care of the chil- 
dren nor accept increased wages. 

«And now she’s coming !” Jack Reno told Mig- 
gles. ‘She is to come from Pioneer on Bob 


Slacker’s buckboard, on the next trip after to- - 


day’s. J/1l meet them there, and—well, then her 
troubles will be over for as long as Jack Reno is 
above grass. Her life has not been all bright- 
ness, but, please God, it will be now if I can make 
it so !” 

““I reckon you ‘kin, Jack,” said Miggles, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ You’re mighty good to me, anyhow. [ 
allus reckoned on sorto repayin’ you, but—wal, I 
never have nuth’n’, an’ I don’t reckon I ever will.” 

“Never mind, Miggles!” said Jack, heartily. 
«¢ When I think of the trouble that little woman 
has gone through,” he added, continuing the sub- 
ject he, lover-like, enjoyed so well, ‘it makes me 
feel that if I could meet the man—her husband— 
who caused it, I’d kill him in his tracks like a 
dog. But he’s dead now—she waited a long time 


for his return, but he never came back, and — 
well, he is dead now !” 

Briefly, the story of the little woman’s life of 
trial was the same old hackneyed one that, with 
few variations, has been told over and over again 
—oh, so often ! 

The little woman had been scarcely more than 
the little girl when she had been married to— 
well, he had been a scoundrel, whoever he was, 
Jack Reno told Miggles. But, now that he was 
dead, the ranchman felt that he could afford to 
let him rest, 

He had deserted her. That was all. A com- 
mon story, truly. Ever since, the little woman 
had fought her way against the world—the hard 
old world. And—— 

‘* Well, it’ll be all over now,” said Jack Reno. 
“And Milly——” 

“ Milly !” echoed Miggles. ‘“‘My—I— Nuth’n’ ! 
"Minded me uv sump’n’. That’s all. Go on!” 

There was more animation than usual in the ac- 
centless drawl. 

“Anything troubling you, Miggles ?” 

‘“‘Noap.” The drawl was as accentless as ever. 
«Since I’ve begun to feel pindlin’, I git to talkin’ 
sorto queer, I reckon. Head h’ain’t right.” 

“ce jf———” 

“ Hello, thar !” cried the voice of Bob Slacker, 
the mail-carrier, as he brought his rusty-red buck- 
board and team of rascally-looking ponies to a 
halt in the prairie-road a little distance away. 
‘Yere, Jack——_—” 

*¢There’s Milly !” cried Reno, hurrying toward 
the rickety stable where he had tied his clean- 
limbed cayuse-pony. ‘‘Good-by, Miggles! I'll 
send Bob over after you with the buckboard ! 
Wedding will be to-night ? I——” 

“Come one day quicker than she ‘lowed she 

would !” shouted Bob. ‘‘ An’—wal, we’ve got to 
hustle right smart to git preacher an’ everything 
ready fer to-night’s weddin’. . Jack, I reckon 
your cayuse kin ketch us. Gid dap !” 
And, in response to a pistol-like crack of the 
mail-carrier’s blacksnake whip, the rascally-looking 
ponies leaped away, jerking the rusty-red buck- 
board along the prairie-road at a rate of speed that 
threatened to force the wheels completely oif 
from the vehicle. 

*€Good-by, Miggles !” and Jack Reno’s cayuse 
was rapidly overtaking the rascally-looking ponies 
of Bob Slacker. 

Miggles, who had risen feebly, sank back again 
on the door-step, clutching at his heart.- His 
characterless face was gray beneath its tangle of 
beard. Solomon, the woolly mule, shuffled up 
and wrinkled his dirty. Me nase inquiringly at his 
master. 

. It had been about ie Jiddle of the forenoon 
that Bob Slacker, having strapped the wrinkled 
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mail-pouch to the rusty-red buckboard, prepared 
to swing himself on to the seat of the vehicle, and 
the rascally-looking ponies were gathering them- 
selves for a leap that should make their start a 
dead run. 

“Hi, Bob!” called the landlord of Pioneer's 
only hotel, a mushroom sort of a structure oppo- 
site the post-office. ‘‘ Passenger fer ye !” 

“All right,” the mail-carrier answered, grump- 
ily. He was torn by a mental discussion as to 
what was and what not proper at a wedding recep- 
tion. He did not wish to be a motionless, voice- 
less nonentity at Jack Reno’s marriage. Nor did 
he intend to “‘ put his foot in it” by committing 
some solecism in his desire to do the proper thing. 
Hence his mental “ tanglation ” and consequent 
grumpiness. 
“Tell him to 
come, an’ darn 
quick, too!” he 
exclaimed. 

“H’ain’t a 
him,” the land- 
lord loudly ex- 


plained. ‘It’s a 
her !” 
When the 


“her” in ques- 
tion was seated 
in the rusty-red 
buckboard, the 
mail-carrier, out 
of deference to 
his passenger, 
regulated the 
speed of his ras- 
cally-looking 
ponies to a gait 
snail-like when 
compared with 
their usual gal- 
loping rush. 

“Mighty little,” he told himself, after a cau- 
tious inventory of his passenger. ‘‘’Minds me uv 
a bird, someway.” 

She really did look bird-like, this little woman, 
perched on the seat of the rusty-red buck- 
board. A brown bird, too. She was not beauti- 
ful, scarcely pretty even, but her face satisfied the 
eyes of the mail-carrier in his cautious inventory- 
ing glances. She had passed girlhood’s days, this 
little woman, but the dark - brown hair, crinkly 
and wavy, and seeming as if uncertain whether to 
curl or not, framed a face bright and pleasing, 
spite of the little lines that here and there told of 
privations survived and trials bravely borne. 

In his inventory of his passenger, Bob Slacker 
had forgottex to inqnire her destination. Now 
he asked it. 
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“‘Do you know where Mr. Jack Reno——” she 
began. 

Bob turned suddenly toward her, half raising 
his blacksnake whip as he did so. 

«‘ Jack Reno? You bet—I mean I should shout 
Ido. Know him ms 

A red ray of intelligence illuminated his face. 

«* Air you the one ?” he asked, raising his whip 
a little higher. 

** Which one ?” the little woman asked. 

**The—w’y—Jack is goin’ to be married day 
after to-mor’, an’ I reckon——?” 

He paused questioningly. 

«Yes, I am the one,” the little woman an- 
swered, cheerily. . ‘I accomplished the journey 
much sooner than I expected, and——” 

“Gid dap!” 
Bob Slacker be- 
stowed upon the 
rumps of the 
rascally - looking 
ponies a couple 
of pistol-like 
cracks of the 
whip, brought 
down from the 
elevation it had 
attained during 
his questioning. 
The ponies leap- 
ed nearly out of 
their skins and 
dashed away. 

“Tollable 
fast,” said Bob 
Slacker, a polo- 
getically. ‘‘ But, 
Jack will be— 
the weddin’ will 
take place to- 
night, an’ 

Gid dap thar !” 

At first the little woman clung nervously to 
the seat of the buckboard ; but, presently, when 
she found that over the smooth prairie that rate of 
speed was not dangerous, she began to enjoy the 
cradle-like motion of the-vehicle. 

“Do you know Jack well 2” she asked, pres- 
ently. : 

**You bet—I mean I know him like a book,” 
the mail-carrier answered, and launched out into 
a little eulogy of the renchman. 

«Everybody knows him—knows an’ likes him. 
Allus doin’ somebody favors. Wasn’t fer him, 1 
reckon Miggles would plumb starve.” 

“‘Who is Miggles ?” the little woman asked. 

Abbreviated and robbed of its atrocities of dia- 
lect, this is what Bob Slacker knew of the story of 
the unimportant Miggles, the only citizen of a 
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settlement of two buildings inhabited by himself 
and the woolly clay-bank mule. And as he told 
the story, the speed of the rascally ponies gradu- 
ally diminished till it became a crawling walk, but 
the mail-carrier did not notice it, but continued 
the narrative, delighted at having found so appre- 
ciative a listener. 

Sumner had not always been the unimportant 
settlement of two rickety buildings. Once, al- 
though small almost to insignificance, it had had 
the promise of a prosperous future. It proudly 
considered itself the prospective seat of justice of 
the yet unorganized county. 
A “proposed” railroad was 
suspected of an intent to come 
in that direction. Would-be 
citizens arrived daily and 
aided in “booming” the 
boom. Among the comers 
was a slouching, reluctant- 
looking man—Miggles. Then, 
his carriage was a little more 
erect, his beard less like the 
whiskers on a cocoanut, and 
his drawl less drawly and ac- 
centless than now; but these 
characteristics were suflicient- 
ly pronounced to warrant a 
would-be wit in dubbing him 
** Miggles,” a nickname that 
seemed to fit him so exactly 
that it was at once adopted, 
and his real name forgotten 
by the few to whom he had 
told it. 

He had only a few dollars, 
and had invested these in 
Sumner real estate, getting 
two or three lots, the mail- 
carricr had forgotten how 
many. For awhile Sumner 
had boomed in the way that 
many another settlement has 
boomed. Real estate rose 
rapidly, and Miggles saw his 
few lots increase in value. He displayed more 
energy, looked and acted a little less of the 
slouch, and said something now and then about 
selling out when prices got a little better, and 
going East somewhere, to somebody whom he had 
left behind. 

Suddenly the extinguisher was clapped down 
over the flame of Sumner’s prosperity. Centrop- 
olis sprang up, mushroom fashion, almost in a 
night, and, backed by capitalists from the East, 
boomed as Sumner had never done. Wise heads, 
taught by previous experience, recognized afar 
the signs of the speedy eclipse of Sumner, and 
began to remove to Centropolis. Miggles did 
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nothing but slouch aimlessly about, and see his 
little property decrease in value. The exodus 
went on, but Miggles did not join it. An election 
that made Centropolis the county seat sounded 
the knell of Sumner. But Miggles remained, too 
lazy, perhaps, to go with the exodus. 

«Better jine us, Miggles,” somebody had said. 

But Miggles had only slouched away, mutter- 
ing, in answer to the invitation, something about 
having made his little fight and lost. 

Then one night came the great cyclone that 
destroyed many of the buildings and completed 
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the process of killing the settlement. They found 
Miggles in the wreck of his shanty, and when 
they lifted some of the beams he crawled out 
without remark, looking as if he had been ex- 
pecting some misfortune, if not a cyclone. 

Within another week all that was left of Sum- 
ner was one building, the cabin donated to Mig- 
gles by some boomer, impatient to be off. All 
the rest, cheap frame structures, had been placed 
on wheels and drawn to Centropolis. 

*«Reckon I'll stay yere,” Miggles had drawled, 
apathetically. ‘‘ Live yere as easy as anywhere 
else. ’Mount to nuth’n’ nowhere.” And so they 
left him. 
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That was the story that Bob Slacker told of 
Miggles. 

‘¢ Poor man !” the little woman pitied. 
discouraged man !” 

«< An’ thar he’s lived ever since,” the mail-car- 
rier went on. ‘* Worked a little truck-patch fer 
his vegetables, an’ fished some, an’ puttered 
around Jack Reno’s ranch a little, an’ growed 
lazier an’ more triflin’ every day. But now he’s 
been pindlin’ fer a long time, an’ Jack’s been sup- 
plyin’ him with grub. Lives thar all alone, ex- 
cept fur Solomon, an’ I reckon——” 

“‘Who is Solomon ?” 

“©One day, after he had lived thar about a 
year, a mule strayed up to his door—a mule ole 
an’ rickety an’ yeller, with patches uv unshed hair 
on his sides, till he looked almost woolly. That 
was Solomon. Miggles never knowed nur keered 
where he come frum, but built him a stable, an’ 
thar they stay, growin’ older an’ gittin’ more tri- 
flin’ every day. An’—— Wal, blamed if I didn’t 
fergit my hurry! Gid dap !” 

And away went the rascally-looking ponies. 

“‘Oh, Jack’s mighty good to them both, an’— 
But, thar, now, we’re over the rise, an’ you kin 
see all that’s left uv Sumner.” 

A little later the buckboard had slacked its 
speed a short way from the two-building settle- 
ment, the mail-carrier had shouted his brief 
words of explanation, and the rascally ponies 
were moving on again, and Jack Reno, on his 
cayuse, was rapidly overtaking them. And Mig- 
gles settled weakly back on his door-step, clutch- 
ing at his breast. 

‘* Milly !” whispered Miggles. 
but id 

He looked after them till they disappeared over 
the rise. The sudden pain of his heart had stilled 
as suddenly as it had come. 

“‘’*Minded me uv Milly,” he told himself, mut- 
teringly. ‘She was little, too. Her name’s 
Milly, too. I must be gittin’ worse, fer somehow 
fer a minute I thought it was—— 

«« Jack’s goin’ to be married to-night,” he said, 
presently. ‘‘Seems like he wants me to come. 
An’—wal, it’s b’en a long time since anybody 
wanted me to be anywhere. Bileve [’ll go. 
Nuth’n’ to fix up with, but, then, nobody’ll ex- 
pect anvthing uv Miggles. Sorto shove myself 
pretty well out o’ sight, in a corner, an’— seems 
someway as if I’ve allus be’n shoved out uv sight 
in a corner. An’ then—wal, mebby she looks a 
little like 

He rose weakly and tottered into the house. 

he hour that followed before darkness set- 
tled down over the prairie was the busiest that 
Miggles had spent for many a day. His tattered 
clothes were carefully brushed, his coarse and 
characterless beard trimmed with the remnant 


** Poor, 


*<Tt—oh, no, 
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of a pair of shears, and his old boots laboriously 
greased. He surmounted the neck of his old 
shirt with a paper collar, very much crumpled, 
but clean—a relic of the hasty oxodus from Sum- 
ner, long ago. This collar exhibited a persistent 
desire to ride poor Miggles’s neck. When his 
toilet was completed Miggles was feverishly im- 
patient to be off. 

«They'll be expectin’ me,” he told himself, 
half pridefully. ‘‘ An’ she looked like Milly.” 

The trip over to Centropolis occupied more of 
Bob Slacker’s time than had been expected, and 
when he reached Miggles’s cabin both the slouch- 
ing man and woolly mule had gone. 

Miggles did not feel equal to the task of mount- 
ing Solomon, and so he set out.on foot across the 
prairie, and Solomon followed him, dog-fashion. 
The twilight had deepened to darkness, and the 
stars were winking socially at each other. As he 
went, making his way weakly across the dark 
prairie, Miggles spoke now and wee mutteringly 
addressing himself. 

“Jack’ll be kinder glad to | see me, an’—wal, 
someway I feel fixed up a heap! Don’t look so 
awful bad, an’ I kin keep back in a corner. 

“Thought I’d fergotten her,” he went on, 
presently. But—wal, if I’d a-made a better fight 
agin ill luck—agin—agin my own triflin’ self !” 
he growled, fiercely. ‘‘That’s jest what it was, 
my worthless self! Wal, prob‘ly she’s fergot me 
long ago, an’——” 

A sudden diffidence overtook him when he 
reached the ranch. His festal finery, the riding- 
collar, the well- greased boots and carefully 
brushed tatters did not seem as smart and festal 
as they had at the cabin. 

“Tl jest git a peep in at the winder first, if 
I kiu,” he muttered. ‘‘ Kinder hate to go in thar 
’mong all them folks.” 

It was almost time for the performance of the 
ceremony as he reached the window and peeped 
cautiously in. The room was filled with a hearty 
assemblage, many of whom were arrayed in un- 
accustomed and startling finery, but all seemed 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves. Bob Slacker, 
gorgeous in a new suit of outrageously fitting 
store-clothes, and a tremendous fire-hued neck- 
tie, seemed to be acting as master of ceremonies. 

Soon there was a stir as the preacher rose at 
one end of the room, and Jack Reno and the lit- 
tle woman entered from an adjoining apartment. 
The face of the ranchman beamed with happi- 
ness, and right before them all he put his arm 
around the little woman, and almost lifted her 
from her feet with a hug, and the guests set up 
a cheer that was promptly suppressed by Bob 
Slacker, who felt that his important position de- 
manded that he do something. And the little 
woman reached up on tiptoe, and clasped her 
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hands on Reno’s shoulder, and looked ineffably 
happy. ; 

Just then they came within Miggles’s range of 
vision. As they stepped into view Miggles looked 
full into the little woman’s happy face, upturned 
to the ranchman’s. For a moment he stood 
there outside of the window, clutching the sill. 
Then he turned without a sound and tottered 
away, with his head bowed and his figure bent. 
He passed Solomon, patiently waiting a little way 
off, and kept on, in a blind, staggering way, out 
toward the prairie, and the old woolly mule 
turned and followed him. 

“Milly !” he whispered. ‘It was Milly. It 
was long ago that I saw that happy look on her 
face, an’ then it didn’t stay long. I was allus 
worthless—a Miggles, though they didn’t call me 
that then. I—wal, I tried to support her right, 
but I never was no good. Then—wal, I reckon 
she was better off after I left. I meant to come 
back, God knows I did !” 

He was silent a little while as he staggered for- 
ward, scarcely knowing whither he was going, and 
the old mule followed slowly after him. 

“IT meant to come back. In the West they said 
a fortune could be had almost for the picking up 
—I never found it! Sunk! Sunk! That was 
all! Tried to make a start once more here in 
Sumner, but—lI failed agin, an’ now—now, I am 
only Miggles ! 

“‘Miggles! That’s all! Wal, I a-thought I’d 
fergotten her, my wife—but—Milly ! | An’ she’s 
suffered. I—I’macuss! A Miggles! Suffered 
—little Milly! Heered I was dead, I reckon. I 
—Iam dead! Jack—I allus wanted to repay him, 
un’—they’re happy now! 

‘‘Nuth’n’ to pack up!” he muttered, after a 
pause. ‘They won’t come to see me till to-mor- 
row anyhow, an’ then they'll wonder a little while 
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where I’ve gone. But they won’t look far fer 
Miggles an’ Solomon! Mebby I kin git some- 
wheres—but oh, little Milly, my wife ! 

“No,” he added, fiercely. ‘‘Not my wife! 
Miggles h’ain’t got no wife! They’ll be happy, 
an’. ” 


There came that sudden deadly pain that seemed 

like fingers of fire clutching his heart, and Mig- 
gles caught at his breast for an instant, and then 
fell forward and lay still with his face in the 
prairie-grass. And old Solomon came up and 
smelt of the prone figure inquiringly. 
_ A night-hawk dropped seemingly from the very 
sky, uttering, as he whirled to ascend, his weird, 
booming, discordant cry. But Miggles did not 
stir, and all night long the stars saw the old 
woolly mule keeping guard over the prone figure 
in the midst of the prairie. 

They found him next day. 

“¢ Heart-disease !” the doctor said. 

They buried him in the midst of the deserted 
settlement that he had been too lazy to quit, and 
the only inscription on the sandstone that marked 
his grave was: ‘‘ MIGGLES.” 

They never knew his name. And the little 
woman did not see the body. Several times she 
came to the deserted settlement with her big hus- 
band, and after he had told her all that he and 
Bob Slacker had known of Miggles she placed a 
wreath of prairie-flowers on the lonely grave. 

Old Solomon occupied the rickety stable or 
wandered about at will. ‘There was a plenitude 
of grass, and there was no danger of his starving, 
and Jack Reno promised to remove him to the 
ranch when Winter came. The old mule grew 
more faded and woolly and deliberate as the weeks 
passed. One morning in the early Autumn they 
found him lying dead, with his head outstretched 
on Miggles’s grave. 


REMINISCENCES OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS AND 
OLD TIMES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


By PrerRE MORAND. 


FIrry years ago steam navigation between Eu- 
rope and America was confined to one regular 
packet, the Great “Western, plying between Bris- 
tol and New York. The Sirius, which had made 
the second pioneer steam voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, one or two years previous, was not then in 
line, and the twin ships President and British 
Queen, from Southampton to New York, did not 
come in until later, in 1840. The former per- 
ished at sea in March, 1841, not long after the 
first Cunarder had landed in Boston. 

Meanwhile the bulk of ocean travel was per- 


formed on American sailing-packets, running be- 
tween New York and Liverpool and Havre 
respectively. The latter line was a weekly one, 
made up of vessels belonging to different firms : 
Bolton, Fox & Livingston, William Whitlock, 
Jr., and perhaps one other. The capacity ranged 
from 600 to 1,000 tons ; the trips, from eighteen 
to thirty-five days, the latter figure applying to 
the westward passage. The fastest time on rec- 
ord was the Louis Philippe’s, 800 tons, Captain 
Castoff—namely, fifteen days from New York to 
Havre, and twenty-two days on the return. 
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DELMONICO’S, BEAVER AND SOUTH WILLIAM STREETS, IN 1840. 


Castoff was a typical Ameri- 
can tar, a well-built, swarthy 
and energetic Yankee, who 
talked without parting his 
teeth, and chewed his in- 
separable cigar like General 
Grant. It was said that he 
presumed upon the favors 
of Neptune by spreading a 
dangerous amount of can- 
vas for the sake of a seduc- 
tive Havrese belle, whom he 
fancied awaiting him with 
longing arms, like Hero of 
old, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Emerald, on which I 
made my maiden passage at 
the age of twenty, was a 
Whitlock packet, of 600 
tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain William Howe, a wide- 
awake but prudent Down- 
easter, who, being already 
blessed in a domestic way, 
had not the same incentive 
as his colleague, Castoff, for 
heroic ventures. Our 
regular day from Havre was 
the 8th of February, but 
owing to stress of weather 
the «nchor was not lifted 
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until the 14th, Friday 
though it happened to be. 
I had made the trip from 
Paris to Havre in the same 
coach with a trio of young 
Americans, one of whom 
was the son of General Cass, 
the United States Minister 
in Paris, and the others 
represented importing 
houses in New York and 
Boston. While waiting for 
fair weather, at the Hotel 
de |’Europe, nearly all of 
our forty fellow-passengers 
became more or less ac- 
quainted with each other. 
They consisted principally 
of importers and agents 
from France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, one-half of them 
nautical novices, like my- 
self, including two millinery 
ladies of uncertain age. The 
cabin list of every sailing- 
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MR. KESSLER, MR. AUGUST BELMONT, AND MR. VOM BAUR, IN FRONT 
OF DELMONICO’s, 1840. 
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packet was about similarly composed in those 
days. The steerage sheltered about 150 emi- 
grants, principally German, who seemed to be 
unusually crowded. 

The passage, as usual toward the equinoctial 
season, was extremely variable, though mainly 
rough, and lasted thirty-two days from pier to 
pier. In other respects, also, it was far from 
uneventful. Picturesque episodes of maritime 
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of a life-time, while relations more tender did not 
invariably terminate with the trip. 

From the steerage, too, there was reported an 
affair of honor concerning a blonde beauty from 
Bingen on the Rhine; and a gloom was cast over. 
the general spirits by a real tragedy on the fore- 
castle, whence a poor Norwegian sailor was swept 
into the fathomless deep in the darkness of a 
stormy night. 


i 


JOHN, LORENZO AND PIERRE DELMONICO, IN 1840. 


sickness and the study of the English language 
and American maps were agreeably varied by so- 
cial games, musical and dramatic matinées, a fire 
in a state-room, and a genuine Italian fight which 
required the intervention of the captain. Very 
unlike a modern steamer’s company, fellow-pas- 
sengers in those days, with but few exceptions, 
mingled as one family, and friendships and dis- 
likes were often contracted which stood the test 


It was on a damp, murky St. Patrick’s morn- 
ing, when a screaming, puffing tug, curious to 
European eyes, landed the Hmerald somewhere 
near the foot of Wall Street. At the upper end 
of that busy thoroughfare the Trinity steeple— 
not yet dwarfed by the ten-story barracks of the 
money-changers—loomed majestically above the 
plain-faced three-story brick houses lining its ap- 
proaches. A little higher up Broadway we drove 
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past a squad of provincial-looking citizons, clad 
in their Sunday best, and grotesquely decorated, 
carrying a green flag, and awkwardly trying to 
keep step to a shrill fife and a sonorous base 
,drum. 

Inquiries concerning this primitive pageant 
were answered by our American friends with 
the apologetic remark that “these poor fellows 
had not been long in this country.” The joke of 
permitting the Stars and Stripes to wave in the 
shadow of a strange bunting that had no other 
home was not yet in season. 

Ten or twelve of us had concluded to seek the 
hospitable shelter of the Astor Ilouse, then 
unique in style and appointments on the Ameri- 
can continent, It was thought indispensable to 
recruit there for about a week before looking 
around for permanent and less expensive quar- 
ters. The regular price was two dollars per day, 
but easily doubled by wine at dinner and other 
extras seemingly essential to travelers fresh from 
the every-day luxuries of the French capital. A 
wish was no sooner expressed than cheerfully sup- 
plied by our model landlord, Mr. Stetson. To 
know him under his own roof was to be made 
happy. A bust in Central Park would be a slight 
enough tribute to the memory of this genuine 
philanthropist, and would fitly recommend his 
shining example to landlords and their clerks of 
the present and future generations. 

Our permanent abiding-places were in due time 
selected from among the inviting array of board- 
ing-houses, nearly all first-class, extending from 
the vicinity of Fulton Street all the way down to 
the Battery. Here and there the community of 
these establishments was broken bya private resi- 
dence, or a hotel inferior in rank and price only 
to the Astor House. A small but cozy French 
tavern, Lesueur’s, with a flower-bed in front, 
smiled from a recess near the corner of Rector 
Street. Lower down, at No. 50, Mme. Moudon’s 
Pension francaise-espagnole flourished many years 
as a delightful resort. Half-way down thence to 
the Battery, the Mansion House enjoyed a large 
commercial patronage, while the Adelphi, nearly 
opposite and of the same grade, was regarded as a 
trifle more exclusive. The stylish granite build- 
ing guarded by a brace of crouching lions, on the 
west side, sheltered a solid and fashionable club. 
The row of red brick on the south of Bowling 
Green, now tenanted by consuls and foreign ship- 
ping - offices, embraced the residences of promi- 
nent bankers and merchants, the Wilmerdings 
among the rest. 

Outside of the hotels, not one place of transient 
refreshment was to be discovered in all that vicin- 
ity. Only a select line of thirsty clients knew the 
way to a couple of modest English ale - houses 
on little Thames Street, where moldy Chester 
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cheese, poached eggs and Welsh ‘rabbits ”’ were 
dispensed for late and early lunch. 

The leading American down-town restaurant, or 
chop and oyster house, was kept in the basement 
of what is now the Drexel Building, corner of 
Wall and Broad Streets. The proprietor was an 
enterprising and mannerly mulatto by the name 
of Downing, who spread the fame of turtle-soup 
all over this continent. Everything else dis- 
pensed by this popular caterer required no other 
recommendation. His Baltimore oysters espe- 
cially passed for the most luscious anywhere to be 
found, but were soon supplanted in the favor of 
foreigners by their less buxom but more highly 
flavored Massachusetts Bay cousins, which were 
first introduced by Mr. Artault, an inventive 
Frenchman, who served them on the _ half-shell 
only, with white Burgundy wines, on Broadway 
near St. Paul’s Church. 

The Battery, then undefiled by odors of emi- 
grant baggage, was the fashionable fresh-air resort 
of the city, and on any fine afternoon was alive 
with genteel and even elegant people of both 
sexes, who promenaded up und down on the west 
side of Broadway. Hardly a sailor, still less a 
gentleman, would have been seen there during 
ladies’ hours smoking or using tobacco in any 
form. 

But relatively few young Americans had trav- 
eled enough to adopt the latest European style in 
dress and outdoor manners, and these exceptions 
were familiarly known and designated as “‘ dan- 
dies” on fashiorable walks and drives. The 
flower of this class embraced: such names as 
Thorne, Bininzer, Fowler, Livingston, Morgan 
and others less historical in sound. The poet 
N. P. Willis frequently aired his flowing curls in 
the Battery breezes, and occasionally cultivated his 
reputation a3 a man of taste in Delmonico’s din- 
ing-room with a friend or two. Though he grace- 
fully flirted with the French élite on social ocen- 
sions, he made no secret of his more solid admira- 
tion for everything English. .On the other hand. 
a large majority of young Americans open to for- 
eign influence leaned decidedly toward the fash- 
ions of their natural allies. When at home they 
unblushingly sported fancy cravats without a ves- 
tige of shirt-collar, and wore their hats well for- 
ward or rakishly canted on the right side, while in 
Paris they tipped it straight back to the same de- 
gree in order to be more distinctly recognized as 
Americans. 

The American national costume, if so it may 
be called, though irreproachable in its own way. 
was so uniform in its simplicity as to preclude 
in the wearer any degree of individual taste. 
It generally consisted of black cloth coat and 
trousers, and black satin or white Marseilles vest. 
according to season. About a square yard of 
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black taffetas was folded into a graceless necktie, 
roofed over by an’ ample turn-down collar, which 
formed an integral part of the shirt. From the 
centre of a spacious and immaculate shirt-front 
blazed a solitaire diamond, more or less genuine, 
mounted in a golden pin of the safety pattern. 
Shirt-sleeves were seldom long enongh to reveal 
the cuffs; and as for gloves, except in cold 
weather, they were seldom seen until after busi- 
ness hours. Asa consequence of this rigid uni- 
formity, it hardly required a second glance to 
distinguish a native from a foreigner, at any time 
and place. 

Although then but slimly represented among 
the business and society people of this city, for- 
eigners composed a large proportion of the Bat- 
tery visitors. The French, German and English 
merchants, whose, business and pleasure resorts 
were principally down-town, were especially con- 
spicuous on evenings of gorgeous sunsets. Some 
members of this class constituted time-honored 
landmarks, whose accidental absence at wonted 
hours was generally noticed. The Swiss Consul, 
Mr. de Luze, the banker Benard, the elder Mahler, 
with one or two others representing the Alpine 
republic, were usually seen arm in arm with some 
jolly or dryly humorous Scots like Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Godfrey Pattison, and such representative 
‘Germans as Messrs. Hessenberg, Kobbé, Vom 
Baur and the brothers Christ. Prominent among 
the French were the bankers Delaunay, Derais- 
mes, Béchet, Lorut, Lentilhon, and an importer’s 
sextet in C, composed of Messrs. Calemard, Cot- 
tenet, Chevrolat, Chardon, Colliard and Cha- 
zournes. Among others that may be remembered 
by readers as old as the writer were the facetious 
and elegant senior of the firm Grillet & Ho- 
guet, and his faithful chum, the auctioneer Diaz ; 
the ardent and discursive republican junior of 
the house Thirion & Maillard, and his cultured 
friend and protégé, the handsome Caylus, who 
wedded a blue-blooded Miss de Ruyter. Next, 
the well-posted, authoritative and outspoken C. 
Harvier, who was ever ready to back any disputed 
opinion of his own by a clinching wager. But 
the most familiar and popular figure among them 
all was incontestably the genial and pathetic vet- 
eran importer, Mr. Jacquelin, whom severe stress 
of weather alone could deprive of his daily Bat- 
tery stroll. To his younger countrymen espe- 
cially, le pére Jacquelin, as he was affectionately 
atyled, was ever a valuable mentor and friend, 
while his rare kindliness of heart and charming 
powers of narrative endeared him to all who were 
favored with his acquaintance. Some of Mr. Jac- 
quelin’s American experiences had not been of 
the most pleasant sort, and his somewhat biased 
counsel was therefore all the more pointed. l- 
though firmly attached to this country by numer- 
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ous and hopeful family ties, his older love for the 
fair land of his birth remained undiminished, and 
broke over all restraint when, landing at Havre 
after an absence of ten years, he fell upon his 


_ knees in tearful adoration. 


Among the French residents who were more 
rarely seen, though held in high regard, were the 
elder Coudert, the Peugnet father and sons, pop- 
ular educators; Dr. Berger, a genuine philan- 
thropist and gentleman of the old school ; the 
typical book-sellers Berard & Moudon ; and last, 
but not least, the shipping-merchant Hargous, 
of the Vera Cruz packet line, whose distant man- 
ner toward the generality of his conntrymen was 
the subject of diversified comment. 

The indoor resort in all kinds of weather the 
most popular with foreigners in those days was 
unquestionably the pioneer establishment of Del- 
monico’s, at the angle of Beaver and South Will- 
iam Streets, which was recently demolished to 
make room for a more sumptuous edifice. 

Delmonico’s was then, as now, a synonym for 
elegance and good cheer, but on a very different 
scale. From necessity and for convenience it 
was a genteel combination of a restaurant, coffee- 
room, bar-room and bakery. On the right, as 
you entered, a narrow counter, about twelve feet 
in length, extended along the wall, loaded with a 
variety of international pastry in single cakes, 
square, round or in triangular sections, at the 
price of one or two for a sixpence (6} cents). 
When a client had regaled himself with delicacies 
in this line he advanced to the opposite counter, 
or bar, where plain and mixed drinks were dis- 
pensed, at from sixpence to a shilling per glass. 
No one had watched him at the cake-table, and 
his own statement as to the amount consumed 
was never questioned. Asa sign of the honesty 
of the times, I heard the Delmonicos remark on 
several occasions that, far from being a source’ of 
loss, this large-hedrted cake business had laid the 
corner-stone of their fortune. In every depart- 
ment the utmost good faith and liberality pre- 
vailed. No material of inferior quality entered 
the place, and no overcharge was ever attempted. 
Occasional debtors were never dunned, but treated 
with the same welcome as cash customers. It was 
this generous policy, and not the genius of 
money-making, that brought prosperity to the 
house, for neither of the founders, then respect- 
ively about forty-five and fifty years of age, pos- 
sessed more than ordinary business ability, or had 
enjoyed more than a common-school education at 
home. In their charities they were equally broad, 
and entirely cosmopolitan, and an appeal for aid 
would have been judged singularly devoid of 
merit if met by a deaf ear at Delmonico’s. 

John, the younger of the two brothers surviy- 
ing fifty years ago, was in reality the active head 
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of the house. He had been engaged in some 
trading between France and Havana, and with a 
modest capital had come to New York, where he 
was soon joined by his two brothers, Pierre and 
Frangois, direct from their native canton of Tes- 
sin, Switzerland. Frangois, the younger brother, 
and father of the late popular Charles, died after 
® few years, and was not known to the writer. 
Of the surviving pair it may be truthfully said 
that at no time of life they spoke any language 
with grammatical perfection. The patois of their 
native valley, a Romanic dialect, was their mother 
tongue. Classic Italian they understood some- 
what intuitively, and their broken English was 
measurably supplemented by imperfect French. 
Lorenzo, too, the nephew, then familiarly called 
Laurent, enjoyed quite a reputation for diverting 
slips of the tongue, and was frequently trapped 
into an inordinate display of this accomplishment 
by merciless French wags. 

Of the several Delmonico nephews employed in 
the various branches of the house, the good-nat- 
ured Lorenzo was by no means the most sprightly. 
Yet, being by several years the senior, he filled 
correspondingly important positions. In the 
morning he figured as head-waiter and cashier in 
the bar and coffee room, and about noontime fre- 
quently took a leading hand in the compounding 
of juleps, cobblers and sangarees, to meet the 
pressure of the hour. The stewardship of the 
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dining-room devolved upon him in the 
evening, and these functions he dis- 
charged with a keen eye to the comfort 
of his guests, especially of the native 
class, whose more generous patronage 
he appreciated and assiduously culti- 
vated from a very early day. 

When John, the chief of the house, 
-was through with his marketing and 
other outdoor business, he was generally 
seen entertaining his guests, with cur- 
rent but always affable remarks, at the 
front door or around the coffee-room 
tables, never without a superior cigar or 
cigarette, which he sported with true 
Spanish grace, now and then slowly 
emitting the curling vapor through his 
nostrils, to the sincere envy of aspiring 
young dilettanti from every clime, the 
writer included. The elder brother, 
who in point of business had little to 
do beyond keeping matters straight in 
the kitchen and bakery, spent most of 
his leisure in absorbing domino contests 
with the café’s favorite guests, or in 
studying combinations of that inter- 
esting game while waiting for an op- 
ponent. 

The staple clients of the establish- 
ment were most numerous among the American 
and European importers, bankers and brokers, 
while the native jobbing trade, whose head-quar- 
ters were in the same vicinity, was principally 
represented about lunch-time around the bar, 
affording various glimpses of Brother Jonathan 
types and manners to the observing foreigner. 

It is a coincidence worthy of note that the 
founder of the house Delmonico and its last pro- 
prietor of the name in the male line both per- 
ished in a tragic and unexpected manner. About 
a dozen French residents, bent upon recreation, 
had gone some thirty miles out on Long Island 
for a deer-hunt, which then still afforded exciting 
and romantic sport. John Delmonico, who was 
one of the party, and though a hunter of some 
experience more sanguine than the rest of us, un- 
accountably failed to hit a large buck which sud- 
denly confronted him within easy range. The 
shock of disappointment was apparently more 
than the excited sportsman could bear, for, with- 
out uttering a sound, he placed his hand upon his 
heart and expired on the spot. 

It was apprehended that the house Delmonico 
would suffer more or less from the sudden loss of 
its directing head, but such was its prestige and 
practical routine that it survived without a ruffle 
in its management, which henceforth devolved al- 
most entirely upon the modest but stanch and in- 
defatigable Lorenzo. 
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At that time a large cup of delicious café au 
lait, tea or chocolate, with French rolls and 
Goshen butter, could be had for a shilling and 
sixpence, and another shilling added a dainty 
chop, steak, or omelette aux fines herbes. One dol- 
lar commanded an @ /a carte dinner with wine, 
which could not now be had at up town Delmon- 
ico’s for three times that amount. Cigars were 
then duty free, and the best imported Havanas, of 
the old Principe brand, retailed all over town at 
three, and the long, rough-skinned but fragrant 
Plantation, at four cents apiece. Five-cent cigars 
did not make their appearance until several years 
later, under the name of Regalias, and stirred up 
quite a protest among the old-time economical 
consumers of the weed. 

A handsome room up-stairs was fitted up for 
large social parties and monumental dinners, and 
another was devoted to the exclusive use of the 
Delmonico Club, or Cercle, composed of the upper 
class of foreign business men, with a slight sprink- 
ling of the liberal professions. Although a fa- 
vorable ballot admitted a candidate to every priv- 
ilege of full membership, the social intercourse in 
that sanctuary was not without a shade of digni- 
fied reserve, tacitly based upon class - distinction. 
A dry-goods importer, for instance, would deem 
himself complimented by an invitation to a hand 
in whist or French poker with a set of bankers or 
cotton exporters, yet among his own class would 
never fail to ridicule those magnates for their pat- 
ronizing airs. On the other hand, he would lay 
himself open to the same criticism on the part of 
his compatriot shopkeepers or artisans, when 
thrown among them on social or public occasions. 

An amusing illustration of this French inadapt- 
edness to republican ideas was afforded during the 
Presidential campaign of 1844. Major Davezac, 
a former aide-de-camp of General and ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, had come all the way from 
Louisiana to enlighten the French voters of New 
York upon the duties of the hour. Owing to the 
character of the locality selected for the occasion, 
very few well-dressed Frenchmen attended. When, 
next morning, a Democratic journal reported 
Major Davezac’s address to ‘‘an audience of five 
hundred respectable citizens,” one of the well- 
dressed had the zaiveté to protest in print against 
this description of the assemblage, upon the 
ground that it was principally composed of 
mechanics ! 

At that time Mr. August Belmont, who was 
not yet a rich man, and his friends Vom Baur 
and Kessler, German importers, were frequently 
seen at the club. Mr. Frederic Gaillardet, editor 
of the Courrier des Etats- Unis, looked in occasion- 
ally, with personal friends, or as chaperon of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen on a visit to America. 
But it was remarked upon that the French Con- 
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sul-general, Mr. Delaforet, although elected an 
honorary member, never acknowledged the hom- 
age by his presence, and probably included the 
club in his ostentatious tabooing of everything 
pertaining to the social life of his compatriots in 
the commercial walks of life. There was, how- 
ever, little or no love lost between them, and the 
oldest inhabitants may still remember certain 
flashy caricatures of the venerable diplomat oc- 
casionally exposed in the windows of the Broad- 
way book and print shops. These satirical dem- 
onstrations were generally attributed to the \in- 
dictive genius of an art-dealer by name of 
Dechaux, the nature of whose grievances against 
his own country’s representative is not now re- 
membered. Not unfrequently the female mem- 
bers of a somewhat exclusive up-town French 
family were associated with the Consul - gencral 
in these pictorial flings, which, to the general 
surprise, were never publicly resented. 

For several years before and after 1840 the 
foreign importers were grievously suffering from 
the effects of the crisis induced by the collapse 
of the United States Bank and the great fire of 
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1836. Many of them had lost heavily, suspended, 
and either compromised with their creditors 
abroad, or were hopelessly struggling under oner- 
ous extensions. The jobbers, including such prom- 
inent firms as Arthur Tappan & Co., were toiling 
in similar straits. Upon the advent of Harrison’s 
Administration the importers’ distress was further 
aggravated by an oppressive tariff with cash 
duties, a veritable death-blow to many whose 
bank - accounts were precariously kept up from 
hand to mouth. But few houses, well backed on 
the other side, could keep their heads above 
water. Prominent among these fortunates was 
the firm of Benkard & Hutton, representing Mr. 
Paturle Lupin, peer of France and millionaire 
manufacturer of Paris, who virtually controlled 
the market in woolen and mixed staples for years. 

This dismal state of affairs was graphically il- 
lustrated by a famous caricature, concocted by 
the writer in Delmonico’s coffee-room and litho- 
graphed to the extent of several thousand copies, 
which were mailed to Europe by merchants in 
every line by way of apology for their scant re- 
mittances. The picture contained over thirty 
likenesses of well-known importers in every atti- 
tude of practical despair. Some of them, whose 
flestitution was symbolized by the scantiest of 
morning costumes, were boldly striking back to 
their native shores, only to be dragged out of 
the waves into the debtors’ prison by their piti- 
less creditors. Another group was gasping in 
the last agonies under the weight of a colossal 
rock inscribed, “‘ Whig Tariff and Cash Duties,” 
and rolled upon their prostrate bodies by Col- 
lector Curtis and his zealous assistants. Mean- 
while the monopolists Benkard & ILutton, tri- 
umphantly perched upon this instrument of op- 
pression, were dealing out death and destruction 
to a few miserable stragglers attempting to escape 
on one leg. 

A daily paper, commenting upon this artistic 
production, remarked that it was the first carica- 
ture published in this country that was intelligi- 
ble at sight without the aid of lettered labels 
proceeding from the mouths of the figures. 

Prosecutions for tampering with invoices were 
numerous in those days, and carried on with the 
unflinching severity of new cnstom-house brooms. 
The very appearance of District Attorney Ogden 
Hoffman, full of ominous power and purpose, 
chilled the marrow of the hapless importer in 
the dock. To one of this downtrodden class, a 
German by name of Frasch, was meted out the 
heaviest penalty recorded up to that time. He 
was sentenced to a large fine and several years of 
State’s prison, but, if I remember rightly, par- 
doned out before the expiration of his term, when 
he went to hide his disgrace in Texas. This epi- 
sode duly figured in the elaborate caricature 
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above referred to, and was lung remembered as 4 
terrifying example. 

On the trial of another importer (Grillet) on a 
similar charge, but resulting in an acquittal, Mr. 
Cutting, on the part of the defense, deemed it 
necessary to admonish the jury that the swarthy 
complexion of his client should not operate 
against him in their impartial minds. It is equally 
characteristic of the prejudices of the period that 
the District Attorney never alluded to the defend- 
ant without pointing at him as “that dark man 
over there.” 

The French population of New York was then 
estimated at about ten thousand souls, while the 
German colony was at least three times as large. 
Their respective trades and occupations were very 
much the same as to-day, except that the ca- 
terers in the line of food and drink were few in 
number and not conspicuously located. Outside 
of Delmonico’s and the Astor House, French 
cuisine flourished only in a few small French ho- 
tels and boarding-houses. German taverns and 
boarding-places, though not absolutely rare, were 
still less of a necessity, because intelligent new- 
comers of that tongue judiciously preferred native 
resorts where they could more rapidly acquaint 
themselves with the language and circumstances 
of the country. Young Germau merchants, agents 
and clerks were regarded with special favor in 
American boarding-houses blessed with marriage- 
able daughters, as most of them were. There Ten- 
tonic sentiment and conscientiousness fell an easy 
prey to attractions which the more gulant but less 
scrupulous Gaul did not regard as an equivalent 
for his personal freedom. Several affairs of honor, 
involving the spilling of a more or less satis- 
factory amount of blood, betokened the perils 
of transgressing certain limits, even in French 
circles socially rooted in American soil. 

Of the foreign business men best known in those 
days, barely one or two remain here to testify to 
the fidelity of these reminiscences. The last ones 
of the writer’s personal acquaintances, Messrs. C. 
Harvier and C. C. Roumage, departed for their 
long home within the last three years. Only one 
of the original Delmonico nephews, the dapper 
and ruddy Mr. Loughi, has so far braved the tooth 
of time, and is still exercising supervisory func- 
tions at the Broad Street branch. 

The descendants of French and other foreign 
residents of those days are, with few amiable ex- 
ceptions, Americans to the manner born, and 
hardly care to be reminded of their pedigree. . . 

Upon the whole, the small French tradesmen 
and artisans were more successful than their come 
patriots in the more pretentious lines of busines 
Quite a fair proportion of them retired after ten 
or fifteen years, with an income sufficient for com+ 
fortable existence in the suburbs of Paris or -in 
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their native province, while a number of others, 
especially in the millinery and dress - making 
branches, attained relatively enviable fortunes. 
The Italians were not sufficiently numerous to 
attract attention as a colony. A majority of 
them belonged to the culinary and tonsorial pro- 
fessions, and the rest, principally composed of 
political exiles or refugees, struggled for a moder- 
ate support as artists and teachers of languages, 
music and dancing. Among the _best-remem- 
bered I may cite the clever scene-painter N. Calyo, 
who taught landscape and figure painting with a 
vigorous touch. And next, poor, emotional Ma- 
roncelli, the prison companion of Silvio Pellico at 
the Castle of Spielberg, where he lost a leg in an 
attempt to escape. With his commanding, sheeny 
brow, his deep-blue eyes piercing through gold- 
rimmed glasses, his open, florid countenance and 
strong semi-Germanic features, not to forget his 
crutches, he formed a striking figure everywhere, 


and was a popular favorite, though not a frequent: 


visitor at Delmonico’s. 

Another Lombardo-Venetian refugee of opposite 
type and complexion was Counselor Rapallo, fa- 
ther of the late Judge Charles A. Rapallo, of es- 
teemed memory. Although he did not socially 
mingle much with the down-town foreigners, 
mainly from a lack of leisure, he was well known 
among them, and appreciated for his learning, in- 
telligence and independence of character. He 
had left his sunny home to escape conscription in 
the last army of the first Napoleon, whom he exe- 
crated with all the cordiality of an exalted lover 
of freedom. As aconsistent admirer of American 
institutions, he had had the good taste to seek 
and the good fortune to obtain the hand of an 
amiable and cultured New England lady, a sister 
to the gifted poetess Hannah Gould. At the time 
herein referred to they resided, with their promis- 
ing son and daughter, at the elegant boarding- 
honse of Mrs. Brown, No. 37 Broadway, where 
they intellectually presided high above their im- 
mediate surroundings. 

In point of numbers, the Spaniards were 
hardly more prominent than the Italians, though 
they enjoyed superior social and commercial im- 
portance. The cigar and tobacco trade was 
chiefly in the hands of Cubans, and a number 
of solid Spanish firms were connected with the 
importation of genuine Port, Sherry and Madeira 
wines, of which there was still a large consump- 
tion throughout the States. Asa rule they min- 
gled more freely with the natives than with other 
foreigners in this city.. Many Cuban and Mexi- 
can families were wont to spend some time here 
in the course of their annual Summer migrations, 
but among the first Spanish ladies who became 
fairly naturalized in New York society were the 
two Miasses Carrio, nieces of Peter Harmony, the 
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wealthy ship-owner, who brought them over in 
the steamer Great Western in August, 1841. 
Being rather pretty and graceful branettes, and 
moreover possessed of a wealthy American uncle, 
they excited quite a gallant emulation among 
aspiring Swelldom on board ; but the provident 
old relative, who, as the sequel showed, had hie 
own plans for the future happiness of his lovely 
wards, was on hand early and late to neutralize 
every undesirable interference therewith. 

The great and almost unconquerable bugbear 
in the eyes of liberal-minded foreigners was the 
stringency of the Sunday laws, which was not yet 
mitigated by any compassionate back -door ar- 
rangements. In the Winter no choice remained 
but to escort the daughters or lady boarders of 
the house to church two or three times a day, 
or to study the latest of Eugene Sue or Paul de 
Kock in the seclusion of a private room. But 
ample amends were possible in the milder seasons, 
when contraband places of amusement were gen- 
erously patronized at Hoboken, Staten Island, 
Rockaway and other points within a few hours’ 
sail. The younger members of the down-town 
colony preferably rusticated at Delmonico’s dairy 
and vegetable farm, near the present site of East 
New York, where a jovial, curly-headed tenant 
from the Italian Alps kept open house, with a 
string band, ten-pin alley, target-shooting and 
other athletic games, in full blast all day. 

Social organizations among the foreigners in 
New York were very few, and mostly of recent 
birth. Probably the oldest institution of a pub- 
lic and philanthropic character was the German 
Society, which subsists to this day with the same 
field of usefulness as of yore. The French Be- 
nevolent Society, though less ancient, was also in 
full activity, yet with at least one clause in its 
constitution which furnished a subject for heated 
debate at almost every meeting. It was the one 
limiting the society’s aid to Frenchmen who had 
been at least six months residents of this city. 
The oider and more conservative members con- 
tended for a literal adherence to the text, while 
the younger, among whom the commissatres or 
examining agents were chiefly recruited, allowed 
their tender hearts to plead for a more generous 
interpretation. ‘he former argued that to as- 
sist new-comers would attract the paupers of 
other cities, and the latter retorted with equal 
plausibility that strangers, moneyless and friend- 
less in a strange land, were in greater need of 
help than any other class. 

The same divergence of opinion generally pre- 
vailed upon every other subject under discussion 
in meetings of French residents—notably, the re- 
ception to be tendered to the Prince de Joinville, 
of the frigute Selle-Poule, and later, the dinner 
in honor of General Bertrand, Napoleon’s com- 
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panion at St. Helena, which finally came off with 
great éclat at the Astor House. It it worthy of 
remark that on the latter occasion the most elo- 
quent and pertinent French speech was made by 
Mr. Philip Hone, who, with Mr. Prosper Wet- 
more, a prominent custom-house officer like him- 
self, enjoyed a place of honor on every festive 
celebration by the French residents. As another 
curious incident, I may mention that General 
Bertrand left the banquet at nine o’clock to wit- 
ness a scene in a Napoleonic drama at the Bow- 
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union succeeded in getting up the company of 
Gardes Lafayette, commanded by Captain Leclerc, 
a gentle warrior of the Parisian Garde Nationale 
type, who was permitted to enjoy his honor for 
several years. Why this martial organization, 
now reduced to about one-score of officers and 
men, docs not fraternally fuse with the Grena- 
diers Rochambeau, of the same numerical im- 
portance, is a mystery only to be explained by 
the apparent desirability of having things here 
to represent, as near as possible, the harmonious 
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ery Theatre, whence he returned after an hour, 
inexpressibly amused at the novel personation of 
himself he had just witnessed. 

As a prolific subject for dissension, the organ- 
ization of a model French militia company formed 
no exception to the rule, and elicited the most 
irreconcilable propositions. The upshot of the 
matter was that at least two thousand five hun- 
dred privates would have been required to employ 
the fifty self-evident officers who composed the 
meetings, and this problem being manifestly 
equal to the fabled belling of the cat, was finally 
given up. Some time later a less ambitious re- 


state of affairs prevailing in the distant mother 
country. It is only another form of patriotism. 

It is by no means straining a point to assert 
that the New York Frenchmen in those days 
lived far more harmoniously with the New York 
Germans than among themselves. At any rate, 
both classes mingled publicly and privately on a 
footing of most cordial good-fellowship. The 
Germans were then still shining forth as the un- 
der canine in history, and it is only since they 
have changed places with their traditional con- 
querors that no name black enough for them can 
be found in the French Dictionary. 
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***] SAW, STANDING BY MY BEDSIDE, A TALL WOMAN WEARING A LARGE, OLD-FASHIONED SUN-BONNET 
THAT GOMPLETELY CONCEALED HER FEATURES.’” 


THE WOMAN IN A SUN-BONNET. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Ir is a good many years since the cvents of 
which I am about to tell took place. The chil- 
dren that figure in the story are now grown men 
and women. ‘The old house itself has been torn 
down, and the land on which it stood has been 
divided up into building-lots. A smart little cot- 
tage occupies the site of the quaint old garden, 
and a more pretentious villa stands where the old 
house itself once reared its ivy-clad walls. The 
family that owned the estate parted with it long 
ago. There is no one now to be grieved or an- 
noyed by my telling of the story, and I think it 
is quite curious enough to deserve relating. 

I had had a hard time that Summer to find 
a suitable place in which to spend the warm 
weather. We were in straitened circumstances 


just then, and I was obliged to study economy 
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very strictly in making my arrangements. And 
it was far from easy to combine the maximum of 
comfort with the minimum of expense when 
three children and two adults, and our servants 
as well, were to be boarded and lodged for four 
months at least. Then, too, my husband, Cap- 
tain Delaford, was absent on a cruise to South 
America, so I was deprived of his assistance and 
advice, and thrown entirely on my own resources. 
Tle was not to return till the middle of Novem- 
ber. My sister Fanny was to be my guest dur- 
ing the period of his absence, but Fan never was 
good for much when the practical part of life was 
to be considered, though she was a delightful 
companion when there was no business to be 
transacted, and kept us all alive with her merry 
ways and bright conversation. I was only too 
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charmed to have her with me, and indeed it was 
a suggestion from her that finally helped me out 
of my dilemma. I did not waut to go to a hotel 
on account of the expense. Country boarding 
was not.to be thought of, as sea-air had been spe- 
cially recommended for my delicate little Charlie. 
I wanted a house—a home of my own, wherein 
my little ones could run wild and have the ad- 
vantages of wholesome fare and comfortable rooms 
added to those of the ocean breezes. But though 
I began my researches early in May, I could find 
no house that would exactly do. I visited At- 
lantic City, and Cape May, and Long Branch, and 
half a dozen other sea-side resorts, but all in vain. 
And finally one day, when I had come home 
fretted and worried from a journey undertaken 
to inspect a house that had been described to me 
as a paradise upon earth ‘and to be had for next 
to nothing, which had turned out to be a hide- 
ous little frame shanty, two miles distant from 
the sea and situated in the centre of a treeless, 
sandy waste, Fauny looked up from the novel 
with which she had been beguiling the hours of 
my absence, and said, impressively : ‘‘ Why not 
try Newport ?”. , 

‘* What nonsense, Fan !” I aid, rather crossly, 
it must be confessed, between two sips of the iced 
lemonade wherewith I was trying to console my- 
self for the ill success of my expedition. “New- 
port !—the gayest and most expensive watering- 
place in the whole United States !” 

“All the same, you might as well try,” re- 

sponded Fanny, as she settled herself once more 
to her book. 
: Well, I did try, and what is more, I came across 
the very place to suit my purpose, after a very 
brief research. It was an old, rambling house, 
dating probably from the days of Newport’s 
short-lived commercial importance in the ante- 
Revolutionary times. The rooms were large and 
airy, and there were a number of them—more, in 
fact, than we could make use of, in view of the 
small number of persons compo8ing our family. 
It was a good distance from the city, and was 
consequently out of the way of the tide of gayety 
and fashion. It was situated on a high rising 
ground directly facing the sea, and behind it 
was a large garden filled with plants and shrubs, 
all flourishing in picturesque and untended wild- 
ness. I do not mean to indicate its site very 
precisely, as there are many persons who fancy 
that the aroma of certain associations is to a 
dwelling what the perfume of the roses was to 
the vase in Moore’s pretty song, clinging about it 
though the whole edifice may have gone to utter 
ruin, 

My heart warmed toward the quaint old man- 
sion at once, and finding that the rent was fully 
within my means, I closed the bargain for it then 
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and there, and had mentally parceled out the 
tooms before [ reluctantly took my departure, 

‘Now, yon assure me that everything is all 
right ?” I eaid to the agent, as I prepared to take 
my departure, 

“‘ How—all right ?” asked Mr. Jones, with a 
start. ‘I do not exactly understand what you 
mean, Mrs. Delaford.” 

“«T want to know if you will guarantee the 
thoroughness of the repairs: roof. water-tight, 
drains in good order, no leaking water-pipes any- 
where—and so forth.” 

“* Oh, I pledgo you my word that you will find 
every hole and corner of the house in perfect 
order. If it were only a little nearer to the town 
we could get three times the rent for it that you 
are going to pay.” 

So, fully satiafied, I wended my way home and 
told Fanny about my bargain, and she quite 
danced a pas seul of delight at the idea of ‘‘a 
Summer at Newport.” 

‘Not that I expect to be wildly gay, you dear 
old thing!” she said, giving me a hearty kis, 
“but then it will look very grand to date our 
letters from Newport. I’m like the girl in 
Browning’s poem who enjoyed her polenta all 
the more because it had been sliced with a knife 
that had been used to cut up an ortolan. So I 
think I shall find our quiet country home quite 
exceptionally charming because it is so near to 
the brilliant City by the Sea, even though we 
may never see anything of its splendor.” 

A very few days elapsed before we were all 
settled in our Summer home. Before proceed- 
ing farther with my story, I must give some ac- 
count of the rooms and how they were situated, 
a proceeding that is necessary to the full compre- 
hending of the incidents that followed. There 
was a wide, airy hall running through the centre 
of the building on the ground-floor. On one 
side of this hall were two spacious rooms, the 
drawing-room and the dining-room. On the 
other side were two large bedrooms, the kitchen 
being in a back buikling. Overhead were sev- 
eral more bedrooms, and above those were tho 
servants’ rooms and one or two large chambers 
that served for lumber-rooms. There was a good, 
deep cellar under the house, thoroughly dry 
and well ventilated, so there was no danger of 
damp in the ground-floor rooms, I allotted one 
of these apartments “to Charlie and his nurse. 
The other I occupied myself, with my little 
daughter Freda. “My oldest boy, Dan, was madc 
happy with a room to himself on the second floor 
next to that which his aunt Fanny had selected 
for her own. We were all as comfortable and 
happy as possible. The weather was delicions. 
The children played about in the garden or down 
on the beach all day. Fan and I took long walks, 
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and dropped in to call on a few of the villa resi- 
dents with whom we happened to be acquainted, 
or on friends who had quarters at the Ocean 
House, also did’ an immense deal of sewing and 
reading, and altogether we reveled in the bliss 
that the mere fact of existing confers in such a 
climate as that of Newport. 

We had spent three weeks in our new abode, 
when, one morning, my nurse Bridget came to 
tell me of a singular and unusual disturbance of 
Charlie’s slumbers, from which the child had suf- 
fered for some nights past. ‘‘ Faith and the life’s 
just wore out of me with Masther Charlie’s 
screamin’ and screechin’ and jumpin’ off and on 
all night long, and his hollerin’ out for me to 
sind away the woman in a sun-bonnet, that, he 
will have it, is in the room. And niver a haporth 
of a woman is there round at all at all, except 
meself, and I’ve niver wore a sun-bonnet o’ nights 
in all my life.” 

Just then the little fellow came into my room 
in search of Bridget, and I called him to me. 

‘ Charlie,” I said, ‘‘ what’s this about your 
dreaming of a woman in a sun-bonnet ?” 

To my amazement the child looked scared, and 
trembled, and then began to cry. 

“Indeed, mamma,” he sobbed, ‘I’m not 
dreaming when I see her. I’m wide awake. I 
just wake right up, and there she is at the foot 
of the bed looking at-me. And I’m awfully 
afraid of her.” 

‘Sure and the doore’s always locked and 
bolted, ma’am, as you bid me, so how could any 
crathur, let alone a strange woman, manage to 
get into the room? And what for would she 
wear a sun-bonnet in the night-time, I’d like to 
know ?” 

But Charlie was neither to be argued out of 
his conviction nor his terror. So, thinking the 
boy was troubled with nightmare, I arranged one 
of the up-stairs rooms for Freda, and took him 
to share my own bedroom. The change worked 
very well. He seemed to lose all his nervous 
terrors in the society of ‘‘mamma,” and though 
at first he was nervously apprehensive cf a visit 
from the woman in a sun-bonnet, he finally forgot 
all about her. 

Early in July we had a spell of very warm 
weather, and were obliged to stay in the house, 
to try and keep cool, for the greater part of the 
day. One especially oppressive afternoon Fanny 
came into my room, and, settling herself in an 
arm-chair near the window, she sighed, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear! what shall I do? I am so warm !” 

“And I am so cold !” responded a voice that 
seemed to come from the cellar, one of the win- 
dows of which was exactly under that of my 
chamber. 

“‘Who in the world can that be down in the 
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cellar ?” exclaimed Fanny, sitting up very straight 
in her amazement. 

“One of the servants perhaps — bunt no —the 
cook has gone to town to lay in a fresh stock of 
groceries, and Bridget is out with the children. 
There is actually tiot a soul about the house, Fan, 
but you and myself.” 

**Oh, sister, who can it have been—a robber 2?” 
suggested Fanny, her blue eyes growing quite 
round with fright. 

*‘ Nonsense. Robbers do not talk about the 
temperature when they are hidden in a house. 
Suppose that you and I go down to the cellar and 
reconnoitre 2” 

So I armed myself with one of my husband’s old 
revolvers, and we proceeded down -stairs to the 
cellar, and searehed it thoroughly in every nook 
and corner. There was nobody there. The 
outer door was closed and fastened with a pad- 
lock, so that nobody could have gotten in unper- 
ceived. aos 

But before we had quite ceased to wonder at 
that odd occurrence other things happened that 
were quite as inexplicable and anything but 
agreeable. Our cook gave warning because, as 
she said, she could not go down to the cellar after 
dark without meeting a woman in a sun-bonnet 
coming up the steps as she was descending them. 
Freda, one evening, on running up to her room 
after a book that she had forgotten, saw the same 
figure passing through the upper hall. Next, 
Bridget, who had continued to oceupy the ground- 
floor bedroom after I had taken Charlie to sleep 
with me, begged my permission to remove to one 
of the upper rooms, because, as she said, the 
woman in asun-bonnet looked in at her chamber- 
window on moonlight nights. It was very strange 
and very annoying. But our new cook, who was 
a sturdy New England woman, quite laughed all 
these stories to scorn, though I noticed that she 
never went near the cellar after dark. 

We had almost forgotten these strange occur- 
rences, or at least had gotten used to them, when 
something really startling happened. I received 
one day a letter from my husband’s nephew, 
James Loring, who had just been ordained to the 
ministry, and who, through overstudy and a nat- 
urally fragile constitution, was in very delicate . 
health. I had invited him to come and spend 
ten days or a fortnight with us in our new Sum- 
mer home, and this letter was to announce his 
approaching visit. As is well known, the steam- 
boat from New York reaches Newport in the mid- 
die of the night. I wrote to James at once to say 
how glad I should be to receive him, and that one 
of the servants would sit up to await his coming 
and to show him the way to his room, which was 
no other than the ground-floor bedroom which had 
formerly been occupied by Bridget and Charlie, 
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and which I had “fitted up” prettily as a guest’s 
chamber, as it was the largest and handsomest one 
in the house. ‘he morning after my guest came 
I rose rather earlier than usual to bid him wel- 
come. I found him already up and dressed, and 
seated in the drawing-room beside the open win- 
dow, but such a white, wan, scared-looking face 
as he turned on me I had never looked upon be- 
fore in all my life. 

«‘James— what on carth is the matter with 
you ?” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

He stammered something, and tried to change 
the subject, but I drew up a chair and sat down 
directly opposite to him, and insisted upon his 
telling me what had happened to him—for that 
something had happened to frighten the poor 
delicate fellow half out of his wits I could see very 
well. 

“Well, aunt,” he said, at last, “I may as well 
make a clean breast of it and tell you the whole 
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story, though I fear 
you will imagine 
that I am going 
mad, and indeed 
last night I thought 
so myself. I did 
not want any sup- 
per, 80 as soon as 
your good Hannah 
showed me to my 
room I went straight 
to bed, and being 
very tired, I fell 
asleep in a few mo- 
ments. I do not 
know how long I 
had slept when I 
was startled wide 
awake by that odd 
feeling that one has 
when a strange per- 
son is watching 
your slumbers. I 
always burn a night- 
light, and by the 
feeble lustre of the 
little taper I saw, 
standing by my bed- 
side, a tall woman 
wearing a large, 
old-fashioned sun- 
bonnet that com- 
pletely concealed 
her features. I 
thought at first that 
it was Hannah who 
had come to see if 
everything was in 
good order in my 
apartment ; but, then, I had bolted the door be- 
fore retiring. Ido not know how I realized that 
the being before me was no human creature, but 2 
supernatural presence, yet I did realize that fact. 
What happened afterward I do not remember 
very clearly. I asked her, I believe, from whence 
she came, and her answer was: ‘ You must look 
for me in the cellar.” And then, why or how I 
cannot imagine, I was impelled to ask her why 
she wore a sun-bonnet ? ‘ Because the lime has 
spoilt my face,’ was the dreadful response. I 
think I must have lost consciousness after that, 
and when I once more gained courage to look 
around the room the apparition had disappeared. 
I rose in haste, dressed myself, and took possession 
of the drawing-room sofa, where I spent the rest 
of the night, though, as you can imagine, I have 
slept but little.” 

I sent at once for the man who took care of our 
garden, telling him to bring hisspade. When he 
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arrived we all went in a body to the cellar. Care- 
ful investigation of the floor (which was not 
paved, but was simply hard-beaten carth) revealed 
a place, at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
kitchen, where the ground rose slightly above the 
level of the rest of the floor, and bore traces of 
having been disturbed at some time or other since 
the cellar had been originally constructed. There 
I told Dennis to dig. A few strokes of the spade 
laid bare a large layer of hardened lime, and be- 
neath that the corroded remains of a human skel- 
eton were discovered. I caused these poor relics 
of humanity to be collected together, placed in a 
box, and interred at the foot of a tree in the gar- 
den, James reading the burial service over this 
impromptu grave. And from that hour till the 
day we left the old house to return to New York 
nothing more was scen or heard of the woman in 
a sun-bonnet. 

Before I left Newport I made some inquiries 
concerning the house and its former inmates. 
I learned that, some twenty years before, it had 
been inhabited by an old sea-captain and his son, 
two rough, drunken men whose bad language 
and dissolute conduct filled the quiet neighbor- 
hood with horror. They kept but one servant, 
a& young German girl, who seemed to stand in 
great terror of her employers, and to be very 
unhappy. She was more than once seen weeping 
bitterly by the neighbors, and she confided to one 
of them, one day, that she 
meant to get away as soon 
possible, and return to her 
own country. So no one was 
much surprised when, a week 
or two later, sho disappeared. 
The captain gaye out to 
everyone who asked after 
Lena that she had gone back 
to Germany. But so bad was 
the reputation of both the 
men that they could get no 
one to live with them to take 
her place. They were forced 
to do their own work, and 
they fell to quarreling violent- 
ly with each other, and finally 
they, too, went off, and were 
never again heard of in New- 
port. 

The next season a young 
German farmer arrived in the 
neighborhood, and asked on 
all sides for tidings of his 
sister Lena, who had gone out 
to service there, ho said, and 
hac written home that she 
was very unhappy in her 
place, and that she meant to 
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come back to her parents as soon as she could get 
away. But she had never returned, and that 
letter was the last that her family had ever re- 
ceived from her. The brother remained for some 
weeks in the neighborhood, trying to find some 
trace of his sister’s whereabouts, but in vain ; so, 
finally becoming discouraged, he gave up the 
search and went home. 

One can only conjecture what the tragedy was 
that had culminated in the interment of a corpse 
at the foot of those cellar-stairs. In _all- proba- 
bility the unfortunate girl had been murdered by 
one or the other of her brutal employers, for some 
inexplicable reason, and her body had then been 
hastily buried, and covered with quicklime to 
insure its destruction. But all this is mere guess- 
work. None cf us has ever been able to solve the 
question as to who or what the Woman in a Sun- 
bonnet really was. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


THERE are not at present in France one hun- 
dred families whose genealogy is so clearly es- 
tablished as that of the well-known journalist 
Henri Rochefort, or, in peerage language, the 
Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay. It is the more eu- 
rious to draw attention to this fact when the de- 
sire is so universal with many to sport titles, 
whether true or false ; when the humblest banker, 
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with nothing in his cash-box, styles himself a 
baron. Rochefort affords the unusual spectacle 
of a seigneur of the old race putting his Comte 
de Rochefort and Marquisate of Lucay in the 
waste-paper basket to become simply Henri Roche- 
fort, as an ordinary French attorney or grocer. 

Rochefort declares he is perfectly happy in his 
golden exile at London. In private life he ceases 
to-be journalist ; then he speaks very little, if at 
all, on political subjects ; his conversation is gay 
and. brilliant ; on the fine arts he indulges in bold 
criticisms ; he is eloquent and enthusiastic over 
horse - racing. Ie will tell you that his friend, 
the. Russo-Polish Comtesse Potocka, wealthy as a 
dozen nabobs, could not assist.at the Congress of 
Versailles on account of the horse-races at Trou- 
ville. Rochefort ever remains the aristocrat at 
bottom. ‘The cradle of his family:is in Franche- 
Comté. Be assured that the ex-government clerk, 
the journalist, the ancient political felon and the 
New Caledonia convict often thinks of his an- 
cestors. : 

.. Admiral Jean de Vienne had under him a squire, 

one Guy de Rochefort, who lived near Doubs, in 
Burgundy, whose son. Jean, in 1391, was ap- 
pointed a Councilor to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. Jacques, the son of this Jean, ac- 
quired estates, but-having committed a forgery in 
titled deeds, the public prosecutor of Dijon had 
his lands confiscated. The Duke of Burgundy 
restored a part of the property. The wife of 
Jacques believed that their misfortune was a di- 
rect visitation from Heaven, so left when dying the 
half of her fortune to a local church to appease 
the divine wrath. 

The ‘‘ Marquisate” was only created in the sev- 
enteenth century. Francois, the third Marquis, 
was a page to Louis XV., and by his uncle, the 
Duc d’Aumont, claimed descent from the royal 
Dukes of Bretagne. On the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, the Marquis Armand, grandson of Frangois, 
sold the estates, and which at present are the 
property of the Talleyrand-Périgord family. This 
is a curious coincidence, as it is M. de Talleyrand- 
Périgord and Henri Rochefort who to-day supply 
the famous Louise Michel with the means of liv- 
ing. The sale of the estate having been paid in 
assignats, the Marquis Armand de Rochefort was 
ruined. He followed the Bourbons into exile, 
and became a member of the suite of the Comte 
de Provence, later Louis X VIII. 

His young wife remained in Paris, with her in- 
fant son, Claude. Naturally, she was suspected 
as being a Royalist, and was imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie, along with=her child. Here her 
constant companion was Mme. du Barry, mistress 
of, Louis.X V.,-whose tears, feara and imprecations 
nearly frightened the child’ to death. One day 
Du Barry’s name yas-called- out in the prison- 
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hall; she was wanted for—the guillotine. In her 
departure the courtesan forgot a cap; that curio. 
the Marquise de Rochefort picked up; her grand- 
son, Henri, possesses it to-day—the only tangible 
relic, he asserts, of his ancestors and of the 
French monarchy. On the liberation of the mar- 
chioness—Thermidor 7—she had a hard struggle 
to live. In 1807 she obtained a situation for her 
boy in a book-seller’s shop, but after the Restora- 
tion he was appointed Secretary-general to the 
Governor of the Isle de Bourbon. He, next em- 
barked in literature ; became editor of a Royalist 
journal, and wrote farces for the minor theatres. 
He married a Mile. Morel, whose family in the 
good old times were serfs or peasants on the 
Rochefort estates. 

From this union were born three daughters 
and one son—Victor Henri, Marquis de Roche- 
fort-Lucay, the journalist of to-day. He was 
born January 31st, 1831, in an humble apartment 
in the Rue de Grenelle, Paris. He had one dangh- 
ter and two sons by his cook, whom he murried. 
The ceremony took place in the hospital of Ver- 
sailles ; the bride’s mother was on her death-bed, 
and Rochefort was in prison costume en route for 
New Caledonia. ‘The wedding was intended to 
legitimize the children. Rochefort’s eldest son 
committed suicide a twelvemonth ago, in Alge- 
ria; his second son is interested in a farm and 
vineyard property in Tunisia, in the military 
district where General Boulanger’s wife resides, 
and where his son-in-law, Captain Driant, com- 
mands. Rochefort’s income is 75,000 francs a 
year ; it was double that figure before the collapse 
of Boulangism. He ought to make a fortune in 
London buying pictures and curios, independent 
of his newspaper. 


THE FIRST NIGHT IN ROME. 
By DouGLas SLADEN. 

Tux sun set in its glory, as I mounted 
Our old-world terraced roof upon the crest 
Of Pincio, to learn from Rome's own west 

What opal ruys Hesperian sunsets founted. 

The shafts were born rose-orange, waxed red-golden, 
Waned beryl, died in purple, close down-pressed 
By a clear night’s deep-blue, as they caressed, 

With hues chameleon, dome and corniee olden. 

A great cathedral and a tree-topped hill, 

Profiled in aureole against the sky 

Of sunset in the south, must ever fill 
Hearts, tuned to the sublime, with ecatasy. 

And lo! beneath that hill the Tiber sweeps, 

Beneath that fane Christ's chief Apostle aleepe. 


STAR-FISHES. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
‘(AS THERE are stars in the sky, so there are 
stars in the sea,” remarks an old writer, whose 
knowledge of things in general, if not very epe- 
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cific, was, at least, of a fairly wide nature. The 
remark occurred to my mind this morning when, 
during a stroll along the sea-beach, I came upon 
a familiar “ fipe-ray” lying in a truly helpless 
condition on the sand. There is nothing more 
helpless-looking in nature, I should say, than a 
star-fish cast up on the sandy beach by the unkind 
waves. Placed among rocks or near seaweed-clad 
pools, our sea-stur is quite at home. Even if, like 
a helpless and floored turtle, he has been turned 
over on his back, he will contrive to right him- 
self, and escape to his watery abode, or move with 
his slow and stately walk over the rocks. But he 
seems to feel that the sand is a disagreeable and 
shifty form of surrounding, and he makes little 
or no effort to bestir himself, but lies flaccid and 
limp until, perchance, the returning tide sweeps 
him off into the welcome depths. My sea-star of 
this morning is lying face uppermost in the sun, 
and, if he could pant as does the higher animal, 
I have no doubt he would indicate his resentment 
in that familiar fashion. As it is, you can see the 
tube-feet, which exist in dozens in the grooves 
which run along his rays or arms, moving back- 
ward and forward here and there, as if in protest 
at the treatment to which their owner is being 
subjected. Truly, an unkind fate has taken the 
star-fish from its watery firmament and stranded 
it at our feet, which shows, in truth, that acci- 
dents and emergencies befall “humble beings as 
well as creatures of high estate. There is some 
consolation, I think, even for mankind, in the 
spectacle of untoward events troubling what mind 
even a star-fish may be regarded as legitimately 
possessing. 

Protruding from the star-fish mouth, which 
exists in the very centre of its under surface, we 
see a clear jelly-like mass. ‘This is part and par- 
cel of the stomach, which extends into the rays 
of the animal. It may be that our star is taking 
this rather inelegant mode of showing its disgust 
at the contretemps which has beset it this morn- 
ing; but, all the same, this protrusion of the 
stomach may be the result of a habit of the ani- 
mal. If you were to ask any of the fishermen— 
who, as becomes the ways of nautical persons, are 
promenading up and down in a kind of set groove 
on the pier, and exchanging monosyllabic ideas 
with their neighbors between their frequent 
glances seaward—what the star-fish does with 
its stomach, you would be provided with a speedy 
reply. They would tell you that the sea-stars 
are enemies of the oyster-beds, and may add that 
they kill more oysters than mankind consumes. 
Hence, whenever a star-fish is found in the 
dredge, it is ruthlessly torn in pieces and flung 
overboard as a just recompense for its predatory 
habits. 


How far the fishermen’s views of the guilt of 
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the star-fish are justified I scarcely know; but I 
should say their opinions are not without warrant. 
You may often pick up a star-fish on the beach 
which has its arms coiled up until it has come to 
resemble a living ball, like its neighbor, the sea- 
urchin. Disentangling the star-fish and its arms, 
you find it has been embracing a whelk, and, as 
you liberate the shell-fish from the grasp of the 
star, you draw forth from the shell .the stomach 
of the star-fish. It has been slowly sucking out 
of the shell the substance of its living tenant, and 
that it preys wpon its molluscan neighbor is thus 
matter of certainty. Whether it can attack the 
oyster is, however, quité a different matter. That 
mollusk is as secure within its shell as a baron of 
old in his fortified citadel. By closing its shell, 

it can certainly intrench itself in a fashion which 
no star-fish can readily break through. Yet 
oysters have to open their shells in time in order 
to breathe by inhaling the water ; so that it may 
be, our star-fish, clasping its oyster, bides its 
time, and when the shell is opened attacks the 
mollusk. There are difficulties, however, in the 
way of accepting tho fishermen’s belief, for the 
eviction of an oyster from its shell by a star-fish 
would on the best showing be a very long and 
laborious matter. One belief of naturalists is 
that the star-fish poisons the oyster by inserting 
from its stomach, between the valves of the shell, 
some poisonous secretion, which compels the mol- 
lusk to capitulate and surrender. Anyhow, the 
belief is a curious one, and one may not be sur- 
prised if on this occasion the fishermen’s ideas are 
regarded with greater favor than science usually 
accords to the folk-lore of the credulous dwellers 
by the sea. 

Drop the star-fish into this pool and watch its 
movements. You have seen the hundreds of lit- 
tle tube-feet, each ending in a sucker, which the 
grooves on the under side of the rays contain. 
You observe that it soon begins to crawl over the 
patch of rock on which it has been dropped. 
Turn it over on its back in the water, and observe 
how the feet move and wriggle. Let us watch 
how the capsized animal rights itself. Slowly 
but deliberately you see it twists over the tip of 
two of ita rays, until the tube-feet have become at- 
tached to the rock. This is to give it a fulcrum 
or point d’appui, from which to lever itself back to 
% respectable position. The tips of these rays are 
firmly fixed to the rock, and in turn the under 
parts of the two rays are brought by the successive 
attachment of their feet in contact with the rock- 
surface. Acting as levers, the rays, which, as we 
have seen, are each moment increasing their sur- 
face of attachment to the rock, are finally fully 
fixed thereto ; the body and other rays are twisted 
or swept over, and the star finds itself finally in its 
natural position mouth downward. 
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These tube-feet are unique as regards the star- 
fish class. You may note on the upper surface of 
the star, at the angle formed by the junction of two 
of the rays with the body, a round plate. This is 
the ‘‘ madreporiform plate,” and, like the lid of a 
pepper-box, it is perforated with holes. It acts as 
a strainer, and keeps solid matters from getting 
into the tube to which it serves as an entrance. 
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COURT-YARD OF ‘‘ MY PALACE.” 
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This tube leads downward to another and cir- 
cular tube, inside the star-fish body and surround- 
ing its mouth. T'rom this circular tube pass five 
other tubes, one for each ray. 

Now, if we were to go to work and dissect 
our star-fish you would find that the tube-feet 
are given off from the tube of cach ray or arm, 
and cach tube-foot has at its attached end, or 

base, a little bag or sac. 

The whole apparatus 
7 I have described is one 
whereby, through the ad- 
mission of watcr to the 
system of tubes, the tubc- 
feet can be distended or 
the reverse, and the move- 
ments of the animal duly 
provided for. If the star- 
fish wishes to walk, water 
is sent from the little sacs 
at the bases of the feet in 
the tubes. These are thus 
rendered tense. Their 
suckers are applied to the 
rock-surface, with the re- 
sult that part of the water 
is.forced back into the sacs, 
and the sucker left firmly 
adherent by the pressure 
of the sea-water outside. 
Then, by forcing the water 
from the sae into the tube- 
feet, the suckers are set 
free, and by this altcrnat- 
ing contraction and ex- 
pansion of the tube-feet 
the adhesion of these or- 
gans or their freedom is 
secured, 

Space does not permit 
that, at present, I should 
say anything about the 
nerves and other belong- 
ings of the sea-star. It is 
a “steady and _ stolidy” 
animal, no doubt, but it 
has its own chare of ‘the 
mind universal” after all. 
Meanwhile, we shall leave 
it in its pool. 

A humane action in re- 
storing the wandering 
star to its native waters 
has perchance brought its 
reward in suggesting the 
thought that in even mean 
creatures there are ways 
and works well-nigh past 
finding out. 


LIFE IN BOLOGNA. 


By Herbert Pierson, 


Sq all the cities of North 
Italy, none is more 
stately than Bologna. 
Venice is lovelier, 
weaving a spell with 
her strange beauty ; 
Milan, the least Italian 
of cities, is busier, 
more modern and 
matter-of-fact; Turin 
has wider streets and straighter ones, perhaps ; 
but Bologna, the city of arches, with its hundred 
churches, its tall towers and streets of palaces, 
yields to none in that quality of grandeur which 
seems to combine an aristocratic exclusiveness 
with an absence of ostentatious seclusion. Ilere 
the houses do not turn bare, unornamented walls 
to the street, reserving their splendor for the 
court-yard or ‘‘noble apartment.” They strive 
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rather to outdo each other in 
the beauty of their sculptured 
facades, the lace-like texture of 
their iron balconies, the graee 
of their columns, or the intri- 
cate tracery of the window 
grilles. 

Venice is like a siren past 
her first youth, but a Ninon dé 
V’Enclos who preserves her 
beauty till the last ; Milan is a 
hurrying business man, full of 
plans for money-making, with 
little time for anything else ; 
Turin, a& commonplace person 
with provincial proclivitics, 
solid, reliable and uninterest- 
ing; but Bologna is an old 
patrician with a long line of 
noble ancestors, spending his 
declining years more in the past 
than the present, content with 
himself and his possessions. 
AN ARCADED STREET. There is no more fruitful 
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land in all Italy than the plain from which the 
city rises, between the mountains and the sea. 
Bologna the Fat (la grusse) they called it cen- 
turies ago, when the great crops of the country 
about turned into money and the city basked in 
the sun of prosperity. With the sights of Bo- 
logna we have little to do—little with its churches, 
all of which, as the guide-book will inform you, 
contain something worthy of notice; or the 
picture-galleries, rich in pictures of the Bolonese 
school, with innumerable Guidos, Caracci and 
Francias. The reader, if he has been there, will 
remember; if not, he is referred to the guides, 
where such information is given at length. 

It is the human side of the city—the every-day 
existence of the people, their work and their rec- 
reations—that is our exploration - field ; those 
sights, quite as interesting as any which the hur- 
rying tourist seldom sees, and upon which the 
guide-books are silent. 

I have often tried to fancy just what sort of 
impressions these rapid-transit travelers get of 
the scenes they hurry through, ‘doing up” 
places in the quickest possible time in a coun- 
try whose language they cannot understand, as 
arule; running through churches, galleries and 
palaces, between trains ; stuffing themselves, as 
it were, without cessation at the feast of art ; 
gobbling, metaphorically, pictures, cathedrals and 
statuary indiscriminately, all in the wild belief 
that it is the ‘‘proper thing,” just as one is 
prevailed upon to take unpleasant things because 
they are healthy. No wonder, after a few weeks 
of that sort of thing, they have the jaded, listless 
look of a Strasburg goose, of which they remind 
us in more ways than one. 

I have spoken of Bologna as a city of arches, 
and such I think will be the last impression to 
go, as all memory fades away. ‘The street-walks 
are almost without exception arcaded, presenting 
interminable rows of arch aud column. The in- 
numerable court-yards are story upon story of 
slender pillars and graceful curves; while stretch- 
ing three miles into the country, up to the Pil- 
grim Church, winds like a huge serpent the 
arched Portico of St. Luke. The houses, built 
out over part of the streets, make some of them 
dark and narrow; bat there is generally plenty 
of sunshine in the court-yard, or ‘ cortile,” that 
great gossiping-ground of the inhabitants of the 
building, and Forum of public opinion in the 
“¢ palazzo” (for in this favored place living in a 
valace is within the reach of most). It seems 
admirably adapted for this purpose from its semi- 
public character, which the tenants take advan- 
tage of to the fullest extent. As I call to mind that 
of ‘my palace,” the picture rises that I used to 
sce as I came in toward twilight—heads at all 
the windows, women with glittzring pails of ham- 


mered copper on the pavement, or lounging 
against the columns of the loggia; all chatter- 
ing with each other in the most guttural, harsh- 
sounding Italian you can find in the whole penin- 
sula. 

There is nothing of the music of Dante’s or 
Tasso’s verse in Bolonese. None could recog- 
nize it as any relation to the honeyed Tuscan or 
the more vigorous Roman. It sounds as though 
an Irishman with the worst brogue to be foand 
had been studying Italian, and not very long, 
cither. But it answers the purpose, especially as 
far as foreigners go, of “veiling ideas” in a way 
that would suit Talleyrand. 

‘‘My palace,” as I shall always think of it, 
although I had but a room in it, has seen better 
days, like so many of the old nobles of the city. 
It has been divided into floors, and let as lodg- 
ings, a fate that has overtaken many others in 
their old age. Our court-yard (which I had to 
sketch under the eyes of all the tenants), while 
without the delicate proportions or the lovely carv- 
ing of the Berilaqua, was yet graceful without 
much ornament. A mysterious flavor of the past 
seemed to hang about it in the shadows of the 
evening, when the columns stood out clear in the 
moonlight with the black cavern of the staircase 
and loggia between. 

What things they saw, these old walls of the 
Palazzo Rodrigues (for that was the name of it) 
I never knew, but coming home at night, groping 
my way up the broad stairs while the sound of 
my footsteps dicd away in hollow echoes through 
the high groined corridors, I have felt as though 
a throng of old-time ghosts were keeping me com- 
pany, passing slowly and silently with me up the 
stairs, mute guardians of their old-time pleasure- 
house. My room, facing the street, with a view 
of many other arcaded palaces, a small garden of 
laurel and a red bell-tower in the background, 
might have done duty as a ball-room. A little 
iron bedstead looked lost in the corner, so far was 
it from the other pieces of farnitare. In fact, they 
all (from being sprinkled over such a large sur- 
face) had a lonely, unsociable appearance, which 
reminded me of cliques in country towns, where, 
either from being too good or not good enough, 
nobody associates with the others. The floor was 
mosaic, very artistic, and cold in the Winter. 
while high above me my ceiling was coved and 
frescoed in a way that made me feel quite royal. 
The price, I may as well add, inclading candle 
and boot-blacking, was fourteen cents a day. 
which, considering the splendor, was not exor- 
Litant. A soldier, two or three students, a lawyer, 
my landlady, her daughter, and a superannuated 
old man, who by his face might have once been 
in the priesthood, made up the inhabitants of our 
“piano,” as they call floors in Italy. The soldier 
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was some sort of an officer of the minutest grade, 
and cherished feelings of the tenderest sort for 
“« Gertrude,” the daughter of the housé. She was 
a pretty girl, who knew it, but where beauty is 
such a matter of course she did not plume her- 
self thereon. The students were generally out, 
save when they took it into their heads to invite 
some of their friends to a banquet in their room, 
when they used to make night hideous till some 
unknown hour of the morning, banishing sleep, 
and I am sure shocking the stately ghosts of more 
dignified ages. 

The lawyer, a3 soon as he found I was an Amer- 


ican, sought me out in quest of information re- 


garding the Great Republic. He was a little 
man, with a beard inclined to be scraggy, a rusty 
beaver hat, and a black suit that showed signs of 
considerable wear. He professed himself in love 
with all things American, and asked me innumer- 
able questions upon évery imaginable subject-—the 
cost of this and that; how much I thought it 
would take to get to America and stay a month, 
say. Once, after an unusual silence, aa though he 
was debating whether to confide in me or not, he 
said: ‘To tell you the truth, Signor Americano, 
I have decided to marry; and of all that I have 
ever seen for a wife, none suits my taste like one 
of the signorinas of your marvelous country.” 

I told him both the country and the ladies felt 
complimented at his excellent choice. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; ‘such beauty, such 


grace, such costumes! they are goddesses! they. 


are poetry itself !” 

‘*Have you any particular one,” I asked, after 
he had finished his rapsody—‘ anyone to whom 
you think of offering yourself ?” 

‘*No,” he replied; ‘‘that is just it. I never 
even spoke to one in my lifo, and I don’t believe I 
ever shall unless I go to your country. They 
come here, and in a day they go. I may as well 
confess this is the real reason I have asked all 
the questions which the signor has had the gentil- 
ity (yentilezza) to answer.” 

«« But how do you know they would suit you so 
well ?” 

‘* Have I not seen them crossing the piazza, or 
in the churches? Ah, my friend, I know them 
just as well as though I had lived all my life 
among them. The heart, amico mio, cannot mis- 
take. It is intuition.” And he looked such a 
picture of sentiment, yct so owl-like in expression, 
that it was hard not to smile. ‘‘ Tell me,” he 
continued, after a pause, ‘‘do you think, if I were 
to go to New York for a month, I could finish the 
matter and come back ?” I suggested that thirty 
@ays was rather a short time for acquaintance, en- 
gagement and matrimony. ‘I have always un- 

@orstood that everything goes very quickly there. 
Of course one hears all sorts of stories. We go 
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through it all in not much longer here, from the 
very first day one’s parents make the proposal. 
Besides, you know,” he continued, ‘‘I am not dif- 
ficult to suit. I don’t care about her being most 
rich (richissima), as some of them are. Say about 
500,000 francs. Yes, that would be enough, if I 
was sure—I should have to find that out. I sup- 
pose there would be no trouble.” And he smiled 
with a sort of modest complacency. 

Then I tried to explain the difference in the 
ante-marriage customs of our two countries. I 
told him that with us love was supposed to be 
the only cause of marriage. Each was expected 
to scorn money, and to ask questions about dowry 
was considered highly improper—enough, in fact, 
to break off » match. Of course, as there are 
more ways of getting into a house than by the 
door, so there were ways of finding out various 
interesting facts, and both generally knew what 
to expect quite as well as here. An incredulous 
look came into his face. I am sure he thought I 
was guying him. 

‘As far ag your chances go,” I continued, ‘<I 
don’t think you would succeed in a month, un- 
lese—unless you can rake up a title. Be o mar- 
quis or a count ora prince, with a ruined castle 
somewhere, then you would have little trouble.” 
I could sce he did not believe what I said. He 
thought I was taking advantage of his ignorance. 
He was very serious ever after when we passed on 
the stairs, and never visited me again. But I 
doubt not he still cherishes his passion, wherein 
sentiment and business are so strangely mingled. 

Another conversation that I heard upon Amer- 
ica, of a different nature, occurs to me. It was in 
one of those cafés so plentiful in all Italian cities, 
always thronged of an evening ; one of those places 
where every one goes to drink his after - dinner 
coffee at four cents a cup (and one to the waiter); 
where one can save light and fuel, see the papers 
and enjoy one’s self in an otherwise mild, innocu- 
ous way. One of these cafés at night is » more 
democratic sight than one would expect in a 
monarchy. There are well-dressed ladies eating 
foes ; at the next table, perhaps, are a crowd of 
peasants from the country, soldiers, a priest or 
two, a dandy, or 2 family of nine or ten, from the 
infant in arms to the grandfather, all in a cloud 
of smoke; a din of voices and rustle of papers. A 
party came into such a place while I was there one 
night—three young men with soft, wide-brimmed 
hate and the inevitable cloak falling in toga-like 
folds from their shoulders. An old fellow was 
with them, apparently some relative, whose puck- 
ered face was like a dried apple, sunburnt, and 
seamed and wrinkled with yéars and weather. I 
soon learned from the conversation that one of 
the younger ones was to start shortly for Amer- 
ica. It appeared that a certain Beppo’s wife’s 
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brother was already there, and great were the 
descriptions of the marvelous land he had written 
home. I learned, in fact, a great deal about my 
native country that I never knew before, as the 
voluble young man described how shoe - makers 
lived like princes, and better than some in Italy ; 
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how streams of gold ran through the country, and 
even the diggers on railways received the princely 
sum of five francs a day for only ten hours’ 
work. The old fellow with them had said noth- 
ing ; only, now and then during the eulogy, I no- 
ticed a gesture of impatience; finally he broke 
forth with: “I have 
no patience with you, 
discontented young 
ones, uever satisfied 
—always wanting 
something you 
haven’t. I can re- 
member the time, not 
so many years ago 
cither, when the for- 
eigner was in possec- 
sion here. Then it 
~ was, ‘Dearest Italy!’ 
(Carissima Italia), 
‘if we could only frec 
it and unite it—ah! 
then we should be 
content.” And now 
that, with the help of 
the Madonna and 
Victor Emmanuel, we 
have driven the cruel 
enemy out, it is, ‘Let 
us go here or there 
—anywhere.’ Bah ! 
This is what we made 
Italy free for, is it ? 
Still,” he added, with 
resignation, ‘‘ young- 
sters always know 
best, and perhaps the 
country is better off 
without you.” 

The conversation 
after this was less 
animated, and the 
future citizen of the 
United States did not 
looked pleased. These 
two points of view 
are those which the 
greater part of the 
nation entertain. The 
Young Italy of the 
days of Carbonari, 
Garibaldi and the 
war with Austria has 
become the Old Italy 
of to-day, while to 
the younger genera- 
tion the foreigner, the 
Austrian, the op- 
pressor, is little more 
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than a legend. Old Italy regards the kingdom 
as more or less of his making, and so feels in a 
manner as a parent to his child. Was he not 
with Garibaldi at Mentana ? Does his old gun 
not hang over the fire-place at home, and is not 
the old discolored red shirt of a Garibaldi regi- 
ment carefully preserved in the chest with some 
copper medals? The Young Italy of to-day, on 
the other hand, having had no trials in the past to 
endear the present, sees things only as they are, 
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without the halo of association. Ile only sees that 
there is little money to be made at home, while 
from friends across the sea comes echoing in his 
ears the siren-song of rapidly acquired wealth and 
casc. 

A certain English writer, without reverence, 
has referred to Bologna as a city of “ sausages and 
puppy dogs,” as though everything about the place 
could be summed up in that. It is true that the 
two have been, in a way, “ envoys extraordinary,” 
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carrying the name of Bologna all over the world, 
so that high and low know the name. The sau- 
sages remain, but the little white spaniel that 
looks out from so many pictures of noble Bolo- 
nese ladies has gone, and it has seemed to me 
quite within the range of possibility that the pop- 
ular idea of dogs going to the making of sausages 
may have started from this fact. Of the other 
delicacies that are specialties of the city which 
the writer will recommend, capelletti soup is the 
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chief. They will bring you a clear soup not made 
after the usual Italian style—those that may be 
eaten with a fork and are piled high on the plate 
—but a real liquid, in which float numerous little 
hats, made of macaroni paste, with wide brims, the 
crowns filled with chopped meats, highly spiced, 
of a peculiar flavor, that none appreciate so ther- 
oughly as a real Bolonese. I have heard the as- 
sertion that nothing makes a citizen so homesick 
as to eat it in a foreign land. It then becomes a 
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gastronomic oriflamme, a patriotic function rather 
than mere eating. 

To the sojourner in the city, however, the fact 
that it is a university town is brought before his 
mind more constantly than anything else. The 
students throng the streets; all over the place 
you meet them in pairs, or groups, with gay little 
velvet caps, of red or green or blue, perched rak- 
ishly at an angle, with the arms of the city em- 
broidered in gold thread and the motto “‘ Bononia 
Docet.” They crowd the principal streets and 
the dark, narrow ones, ogling the pretty girls, or 
saying various sweet, inconsequential things to 
them through the iron-bound windows. With 
this they must be content, for nearer acquaintance 
with the sex they never have till such time comes 
when they lead one to the altar. 

The old university building, with its memories 
of great men and women who have been there 
either as students or professors, has been no un- 
important factor in the world’s progress. Witha 
history that dates back to 1119, the first part is 
filled with legend and the latter with great numes. 

One peculiar thing is the number of female pro- 
fessors who have occupied chairs there, no com- 
mon thing in the days before women’s rights be- 
came an ‘‘issue.”” There were Novella d’Andrea, 
who used to take her father’s place, and Christina 
de Pisan, so beautiful that she was obliged to 
lecture behind a curtain so as not to distract the 
students’ attention ; Laura Bassi, the professor of 
mathematics ; and strangest of all, Madonna Man- 
zolina, a graduate in surgery and professor of anat- 
omy. ‘The court-yard is an interesting souvenir 
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of the students. All around it the walls are cov- 
ered with the arms of old scholars. Close to- 
gether, the little shields are charged with gay-col- 
ored armorial bearings, while below are the name, 
country and date. T'rom all quarters of Europe 
—from England, Finland and the Netherlands— 
they came to drink at the fountain of learning 
here, at that time the centre of culture, wealth 
and prosperity. 

The streets are a great contrast to many of the 
other Italian cities. Not grass-grown and de- 
serted like Ferrara, nor squalid and malarial like 
some in Ravenna. In the principal ones the 
arcades are filled with life, crowded at times, 
and lined with gay shops like the Palais Royal. 
There the similarity ends, for the throng of peo- 
ple is like no other out of Italy, where color is 
always dominant. Here are the ever-present 
soldiers in bright uniforms, with tightest of trou- 
sers, puffing their inevitable ‘ Virginia” cigars 
of enormous length; priests, in their long black 
gowns and three-cornered hats, gliding by with 
books in their hands ; or sturdy peasant-women 
from the country, with their wide-brimmed straw 
hats, and in contrast ladies in the latest Parisian 
fashions ; dandies, too, dressed in the extremest 
of extreme style, in a way only an Italian dandy 
can, and peasants attired like stage-bandits, with 
earrings, and faces the color of an old meerschaum, 
lounge by. Mysterious Carabinieri, the govern- 
ment police, are walking silently in couples, slowly 
and with dignity, dressed in black, with long 
cloaks and cocked hats. 

Another and not unimportant portion of the 
citizens are the beggars, who are not 
the ordinary ones, but have ways and 
modes of practicing their profession 
peculiarly their own. In Naples they 
follow you and try to make your life 
unbearable, until you give them 
something. In Venice they pretend 
to do you a service by opening the 
church-door, or holding your gon- 
dola. In Rome they heap curses on 
your head if you refuse, but here 
they “only stand and wait.” Silent- 
ly, men and women, they sit about 
the entrance of churches, a tin box 
in their hands, sunning themselves 
in a way the Italian enjoys so well. 
Mount the steps and there is an in- 
stant change. ‘‘ Carita!” (charity) 
sounds in all sorts of voices, harsh 
and wailing, from all sides above the 
clatter of money in their tin boxes, 
which are vigorously shaken. Some 
of the men are dressed in a peculiar 
uniform of faded red that sets off 
their St. Jerome faces to the best 
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advantage, making them admirable notes of color 
in the picture. One of these, who used to haunt 
the entrance to St. Petronius, was an especial 
favorite of mine, for not only was he highly pict- 
uresque, but he had an original method of follow- 
ing his profession that showed him to be an artist 
in his line. He was blind, and was usually es- 
corted to the place of business by a small boy. 
When any promising subject approached, the 
latter would nudge him, and he would begin 
his chant. He would throw his head back 
and open his capacious mouth to the 
fullest, and bawl forth his woes in a 
voice that united the tones of a don- 
key’s bray and a cat’s melan- 
choly wail. Not that he ever 
asked for anything directly— 
quite the contrary. He only 
took himself one side, as it 
were, and sympathized with 
his misfortune. ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low!” he would say. ‘‘ How 
miserable is thy lot! Is any 
one in the world more deserv- 
ing of .charity than thou ?” 
Here followed a slight bio- 
graphical sketch, ending 
with, “Surely Heaven will 
recompense a thousand-fold 
the most generous and most 
benevolent lordships who are 
touched by thy misfortune.” 

From the beggars to the 
market is going from famine 
to plenty. There, under 
huge, queer-shaped um- 
brellas, behind piles of golden 
oranges, purple figs and glossy 
melons, preside mature 
peasant- women, crying the 


- merits of their wares. 


Others are half hidden by heaps of flowers, while 
others again pluck struggling fowls industriously 
in a cloud of feathers. All this in the centre of 
an ever-moving throng, singing, bargaining and 
disputing, for here, where only enough is bought 
for the day, going to the market is as much a nec- 
essary part of the twenty-four hours as going to 
sleep at night. Here one sees the secret of the 
wealth of the past. The earth yields no precious 
stone or minerals, but its products none the less 
surely turn to gold. 

The leaning tower of Pisa, having more archi- 
tectural pretension, has succeeded in keeping first 
place among its brethren, but what Bologna lacks 
in quality she makes up in quantity, having sev- 
eral of them. Few, in fact, of the campaniles of 
North Italy are straight. The leaning towers 
that are called so have not much architectural 
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beauty save height, and one, the Asinelli, has 
been likened by an irreverent Englishmen to “a 
factory-chimney blown out of plumb”; still, they 
have a friendly look leaning toward each other as 
though comparing notes, instead of the disdainful 
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style in which that of Pisa seems to be trying to 
get away from all association with its neighbor, 
the cathedral. 

It is during the carnival that you see the city at 
its best, or worst, so far as noise is concerned. In 
Venice, where once this festival lasted half the 
year, it has dwindled to a poor little ghost of its 
former self, clad in tatters and down at the heel, 
but here it keeps to a great extent its former 
glories. I remember one night strolling through 
the new ‘* Street of Independence,” and coming 
upon a peculiar-looking building where a crowd 
was entering in a continuous stream. It was 
built to represent a castle of the Middle Ages, 
with towers, flags, draw - bridge, etc. I paid my 
five cents and entered, without the slightest idea 
of what I should see. What I did see was like 
nothing else I ever happened upon. Imagine a 
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great open space, like a town square, with an ele- 
vated platform and band in the centre. All 
around the four sides were buildings erected, in 
the style of the fifteenth century, looking some- 
what like scenery at a theatre, to be sure, but 
quite real in effect ; houses with little latticed 
windows, huge gables and oriels. Then there 
was a large stage where short pantomimes and 
farces were acted from time to time. In one of 
the buildings was a gastronomic lottery where you 
might win anything from a gingerbread to a cow, 
and an ancient inn where they brought you your 
food in antique-looking faenza-ware ; or you might 
have your fortune told, by a genuine witch, in a 
weird cave, illuminated with lights in owls’ eyes. 
Beyond was another space entirely devoted to mer- 
ry-go-rounds, swings and the like, to tempt money 
from the pockets of those who had escaped the se- 
ductions of the lotteries. But the real sight was 
the maskers who crowded all the available space. 
They appeared to come from all stations in soci- 
ety, from the street-boy with face striped like an 
Indian in black and white and red, to elaborate 
costumes of silk, velvet and embroidery. 

Here some particularly funny persons were sur- 
rounded by a crowd who listened with rapt at- 
tention, while the central figures kept up a battle 
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of repartee in the most unintelligible ‘“ Bolo- 
nese.” It was all very childish, if you will, and 
most undignified, but it was impossible to be 
among so many persons evidently entirely happy 
without catching some of the prevailing insouci- 
ance. I do not know how long I might have 
staid that night among such novel surroundings 
had an incident not occurred that put me to 
flight. I was standing looking on with the most 
modest and self-effacing manner I could muster, 
all unsuspicious of danger, when suddenly I was 
surrounded by a crowd of young women in masks 
and yarious extravagant costumes. I was em- 
braced by some three or four at a time, bouquets 
were thrust at me, and I was pulled, mauled and 
hugged until I finally succeeded in making my es- 
cape, thankful to get out. ‘‘ It is most extraordi- 
nary,” I heard a by-stander say as I was hurrying 
away, ‘‘ but foreigners never seem to get used to 
Italian ways—they don’t understand us.” On the 
way back to my palace I met many groups of 
maskers hurrying to the place ; the long, shadowy 
arcades echoed with songs, in various qualities of 
voice, but all as loud as possible. Even after I 
had groped my way to my huge room the con- 
stant volume of noise and song went on, unchecked 
and unceasing, far into the night. 
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‘THE HAPPY SWAIN SEATED NEXT 
HER CLAIMED THE FORFEIT 
OF A KISS.” 
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“(WHAT A DIFFERENT RACHEL! WHAT A 
DIFFERENT VOYAGE!” 


THE RED EAR. 
By JANE G, AUSTIN. 


THE harvest moon shone full and bright upon 
Deacon Elnathan Paddock’s barn, in Newtown, 
some six miles from Boston Common, and with 
her flood of white splendor royally snubbed the 
red and smoky flare of two or three dozen pitch- 
pine torches, set here and there to light the inte- 
rior of the great sweet place, filled to overflowing 
with the new crop of hay stacked in the mows, 
and the varied grain piled upon scaffoldings in 
the fragrant glooms of the roof. 

Iligh heaped in the centre of the barn-floor lay 
a great pile of maize, or Indian corn, still in the 
husk, and around it some two-score merry lads 
and lasses, divided into couples, were seated upon 
benches, boxes, logs, or trusses of hay, all busy 
in stripping the golden grain of its covering, 
chattering like a flight of blackbirds, comparing 
the growth of the little pile of gleaming ears ris- 
ing between each couple, jesting, laughing, shout- 
ing, or, when a red car was discovered in some 


girl’s hands, watching with decorous glee as the happy swain seated next her claimed the forfeit 


of 2 kiss. 


Do not, however, fancy that these young people were rustics, or hoidens, or lacking in the pro- 
prieties by which gentlefolk are supposed to be hemmed about in all ages of the world. These were 
sons and daughters of the very best among the towns-folk of Boston and Newtown, or Cambridge 
as it is now called, and Deacon Paddock, besides this barn and farm, owned a fair brick house 
on Long Acre Lane, now Tremont Street, in Boston, and it was his son, Major Adino Paddock, 
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who planted the row of elms in front of the 
Granary Burying-ground, so shaincfully cut down 
by city step-fathers not long since. Yes, these 
young people were both well-nurtured and well- 
moraled, but the fashion of their day differed from 
ours; the moon was just the sume that looked 
down upon you, my dear, on the night you wot 
of, but the kiss which John most innocently be- 
stowed upon Rachel and she most innocently ac- 
cepted was quite another thing from that which 
So-and-so wanted to give you and you would not 
for all the world have permitted. 

Times change, and manners with them, and it 
is to be hoped human nature adapts itself to the 
change. 

I mentioned Rachel, and so reminded myself 
that she is my heroine, and I have a story to tell 
about her and John Mascarene, who sat next her, 
and, as I hinted, took advantage of her husking 
a red ear of corn to kiss the cheek next to him, 
and watched with satisfaction as it rapidly as- 
sumed the same hue as the friendly ear of maize. 
But the next moment Emily Parker, sitting oppo- 
site, also husked a red ear, and Thomas Phillips 
hastened to follow Mascarene’s example, so that 
under cover of the fresh peals of laughter hailing 


this event John could quietly sav in Rachel's ear : 
“You didn’t want me to give you that kiss, 
Ruy : 


“What makes you think so? A husking kiss 
doesn't signify more than a Pope Joan or a for- 
feit,” replicd Mistress Rawson, a little coldly, as 
she picked two or three ears from the heap, and 
slyly peeped to see that none of them were red. 

“That’s just it,” replied Mascarene, discon- 
tentedly. « You wouldn't let me give you a kiss 
in earnest, although in sport you can’t help it.” 

“You know so much, John Masearene ” ex 
claimed Ray, flashing a splendid glance upon ne 
out of great dark eyes now full of mocking light. 

ts aan Iwrong? Ray, do you mean that Tam 
over - tiresome 2” And the young fellow bent 
eagerly forward. and tried onee more to catch 
those eyes, now glancing in every direction ex- 
cept his. 

“Ray Nawson, did you ask my lord to grace 
our poor festivitics, as I bade you ?? demanded 
lively Lois Paddock, across the heap of corn. 

“ Yes, Lois, I gave him your message.” replied 
Ray, and again her cheeks blazed up with the 
superb color John Mascarene was wont to wateh 
for, althonch now he did so with angry eves and 
lowering brow. 

«And he will come at vour bidding, Iam well 
assured, if not at mine,” langhed Lois. 

“He will come. My brother Will and he will 
ride out together,” replied Rachel, briefly. 

“And here they come,” muttered Mascarene. 
“Rachel, youll rue it yet, my word for it, lass !” 


* Rue what, you simple fellow ? 


Bidding Sir 
Thomas Ifale to Lois Paddock’s husking, pray ?” 


«Setting your foot on an honest man's heart, 
to climb up to a coronet.” 
“A baronet has no coronet, Johuny “Tis a 


bloody hand, vou mean.” 

“Ay. the bloody hand may well grasp vours, 
wet with my life's bleed.” 

* Pooh, John! if it were midsummer I'd gay 
you were sunsick, and as ‘tis, perhaps the moon 
ix to blame. Sure ‘tis something more than na- 
ture ails vou?” 

“ TTore they are, Some you with me and greet 
them, Ray. ‘Adino, come!" And Lois, assuming 
a pretty little air of dignity with her office of 
hostess, went forward, followed by her brother 
and Rachel Rawson, to meet the two young men 
waiting, for a moment, upon the threshold, the 
glory of the moonlight at their backs, the smoky 
flare of the torehes in their faces. 

“Cood-evening, Will. You are welcome, Sir 
Thomas Hale. You do our poor merry-making 
too much honor,” said Lois, with sweet formality. 

“When beauty that would embellish a throne 
chooses scenes rustical for its setting, its humble 
admirers can do no better than to follow 

And Sir Thomas Tale bent low, sweeping the 
threshold with the plumes of the hat in his left 
hand, while with the right he raised Lois’s pretty 
fingers to his lips. From which speech and ae- 
tion it will be seen that this young gentleman was 
avery fine gallant indeed, and quite superior to 
poor John ee searcene, Who was only skipper of a 
schooner trading to the West Indies for fruit, and 
assumed no other manners or language than nat- 
ure and respectable training had furnished him 
with. But, then, Sir Thomas JIale claimed the 
Lord Chief: justice of England as his uncle, and 
had gained his breeding at the Court of Charles 
TT., fle Merry Monarch, where, just now, Nell 
Gwynne, the orange-girl, set the mode. 

“And fair Mistress Rawson !? exclaimed the 
courticr, kissing her hand also, in a sort of polite 
cestasy, Inver blooming, ever radiant ! will your 
majesty deign tu allow me a seat at your side and 
instruct me in this bueolie pastime at which you 
are so gracefully engaged ?? 

“With pleasure, 3 Sir Thomas,” began Rachel, 
more fluttercd and pleased than she wished to 
show, and Mascarcne, whose eyes had never left 
her face since Sir Thomas was announced, sprang 
from his seat, saving, with what he meant for in- 
difference: © ree is a seat at your disposal, 
Mistress Rawson, I have hed enough of the bu- 
colie pastime.” 

It way a mistake, and he felt it so, poor lad, but 
it was not ten minutes since he had kissed her, 
and she had been his sweetheart since they played 
together, two happy children, in the green, shady 
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footpath known as Rawson’s Lane, leading from 
Long Acre to Marlborough Street. Now we say 
that Bromfield Street, where never blade of grass 
or even city tree is seen, connects Tremont and 
Washington Streets. but human nature has never 
changed a whit in all the two centuries lying be- 
tween that day and this, and although Rachel 
Rawson’s flower-garden is now a row of glaring 
shops, and although John Mascarene’s home in 
School Street, hard by, is now a fine City-hall, 
and neither maid nor man dwells in either, I 
doubt me not that at this moment the pavement 
of both Bromfield and School Streets are beaten 
by the feet of lovers just as madly jealous, and 
sweet girls just as foolish and as blind, as on the 
evening when Rachel came home from Lois Pad- 
dock’s husking, escorted by Sir Thomas Hale, with 
careless Will riding on ahead, and poor John Mas- 
carene following just in sight, and wondering if 
he would go to-morrow and volunteer on one of 
the King’s ships, or if he would marry Dorothy 
Alden and be happy, in spite of And here 
he had to stop thinking, and set his teeth hard, 
for he was but three-and-twenty, and had a loving 
heart, albeit as brave a one as ever faced a foe. 

A few days more and the town’s talk was that 
Rachel Raweon was engaged, or, as they called it, 
contracted, to Sir Thomas Iale, and her father 
was something more than pleased, for being al- 
ready Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
he was naturally discontented with his position, 
and counted to be Governor, a promotion which Sir 
Thomas airily assured him could be managed by 
his uncle, the Chief-justice, in less time than it 
took to speak of it. Just how, Sir Thomas did 
not mention, and the good Secretary was too daz- 
zled to inquire. 

As for Rachel, it is hard to say how she felt. A 
crumb of her father’s ambitious nature worked 
like leaven in her sweet girl-nature, and the flow- 
ery speeches and ornate manners of her titled ad- 
mirer made a deep impression upon her inexpe- 
rienced fancy. She liked the idea of being called 
My Lady, and of going to court and vying with 
duchesses and marchionesses, every one of whom, 
as Sir Thomas assured her, would wither with 
envy at sight of her transcendent beauty and in- 
comparable toilets. 

And then she should help her father to the po- 
sition he so much craved ; and her brothers—— 
Oh, there was no vanishing-point to the glitter- 
ing vista opening before her eyes! 

John! Well, John was ont of sight. He had 
sailed a few days before the engagement was an- 
nounced, and would not be back before the wed- 
ding. Ah, well! Those childish follies could 
not last! And Ray, alone in her own pretty 
bedroom, took an ear of red corn tied up with 
a@ blue ribbon out of a coffer upon her dressing- 
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table, and went toward the fire-place. But the 
hearth was cold and empty, and the chamber- 
maid would wonder at seeing such a matter lying 
there ; and—after all—poor John And, with 
alittle sigh, a little smile, a little blush, the ear 
of red corn, with its true-lover knot of blue, went 
back into the coffer, and staid there for a great 
many years—as many as Rachel lived. 

The Colonial Secretary was a widower, and a 
very verjuice-tempered sister of the late wife 
kept the house, and wintrily mothered Rachel. 
She was a gentlewoman, however, and a notable 
housekeeper ; and the Secretary, with his long 
purse in hand, had bidden her furnish forth the 
future Lady Hale with everything that would 
befit her high estate and the position at court 
Chief-justice Hale was to procure for the bride 
of his favorite nephew. Aunt Becky, nothing 
loath, went about this commission with zeal, and 
the two or three leading linen-drapers of Boston 
town, and the India merchants who had already 
begun to import silks and feathers and gold- 
smith’s work cunningly wrought into fabrics for 
dresses, and certain Trench traders who ventured 
upon buying small amounts of Parisian gauds to 
sell to such dames as dared purchase and wear 
them—all these good traders were roused up and 
laid under contribution, and each produced his 
best, and exerted himself to procure better from 
incoming vessels, until finally Rachel, tired, be- 
wildered, fascinated, and yet not quite content, 
saw a dray driven up to the side door of the great 
wooden house in the bowery lane, and watched 
while twelve boxes and mails were piled upon it, 
all filled and crammed with her own clothes and 
household linen—the largest and most expensive 
outfit, as Aunt Becky proudly declared, ever yet 
bestowed upon a Boston bride. 

“¢ And so it should be,” replied Secretary Raw- 
son, loftily; “for no Boston maid hath ever 
made such a match as our maid hath.” 

And he was right, poor man—he was right ! 

The next morning dawned cold and stormy. 
An east wind blew in the fog from sea, and 
moaned and sighed around the gables of the 
great house, and cried shrilly through the key- 
holes, and sobbed in the wide chimneys with al- 
most a human voice. 

“Let us have a fire upon the hearth—at least 
in the hall, Rebecca,” suggested the master of the 
house. “’Tis a shrewd and nipping day for rid- 
ing, and our friends will be chilled, albcit ‘tis 
called July.” 

So a fire was kindled upon the hall-hearth, and, 
whether it was the wind, or the long dampness, 
or the effect of the sudden heat, certain it is 
that, as Rachel stood before the mirror in her 
own room, and Aunt Rebecca herself was pin- 
ning the bridal veil around her head, while one 
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maid held the little satin slippers, and another 
the fan and handkerchief and nosegay, a great 
crash sounded through the house, drowning the 
wailing of the wind and shaking the solid oaken 
frame. 

“Good Heavens! what is that?” cried the 
bride, sinking into a chair, her face as white as 
. her paduasoy gown. 

«Don’t faint and muss your veil, child !” cried 
Aunt Becky, running out of the room, followed 
by both the maids; and Rachel, presently gather- 
ing her strength, followed, and looked over the bal- 
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«* And oh, see here, father !” cried ten-year-old 
Grindall, grubbing in the smoking ruin. ‘‘ The 
shield is broken and burned, and only the head of 
the raven in the crest is left! Caw! Caw!” 

“Oh, oh! What an omen !—what a fearful 
portent for a wedding-day!” shrieked Aunt 
Becky, after all as superstitious as a softer 
woman, and her speech was echoed by a sobbing 
wail from above as Rachel sunk fainting upon 
the staircase. 

Of course the Secretary reproved everybody, 
and Aunt Becky scolded Ray, and Parson Rich- 
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usters of the great square staircase into the hall 
below, where men and maids, and some early 
guests, and the Secretary himself, were gathered 
in dismay about a confusion on the hearth. 

«Tis the great mirror fallen and shattered !” 
cried Aunt Becky. 

“‘Ay, the shield above slipped down, and tore 
the mirror from its holding,” added the Secre- 
tary, in 2 somewhat annoyed tone ; for, although 
as practical as most men of his generation, he 
would not have chosen to break a mirror or 
throw down his ancestral shield upon his daugh- 
ter’s wedding-day. 


ardson, who had come all the way from Newbury 
to marry the daughter of his old parishioner, 
clearly proved to anybody who would listen that 
omens and portents were really not infallible, and 
that he himself by steadfast faith and prayer had 
averted all misfortune from his own home, al- 
though the mirror in his own state bedroom had 
fallen and splintered into a thousand pieces. 
“But you had not your escutcheon burned, 
and only a raven’s beak left to caw misfortune,” 
expostulated Aunt Becky, tearfully; and the min- 
ister replied, with a shrewd twist of his mouth: 
‘“Nay, dame—then was I saved by the lowly 


estate of my ancestors, who 
claimed no coat-armor.” 

So the wedding went on, 
and the feast was spread, 
and bumpers of generous 
wine, not to mention rum- 
mers of mighty punch, 
brewed of old Jamaica, with 
a dash of arrack, were drunk 
to the health of the bride, 
and Sir Thomas, growing 
somewhat glorious himself, 
favored the company with a 
description of his uncle Sir 
Matthew Hale’s mansion in 
Grosvenor Square, and his 
country-seat at Hampstead, 
and invited his friends then 
present, one and all, to visit 
him at whichever of those 

* stately homes he might be 
residing when they should 
arrive in England. 

But in those days men 
did not pay much attention 
to after-supper talk, or in- 
vitations, and the Secretary 
soon led the attention of his 
guests away. 

A few days later the 
Three Brothers sailed 
proudly down the harbor 
and past the Outer Light, 
already planned, and so to 
sea, bearing not only Sir 
Thomas and Lady Hale, 
with two or thrée other pas- 
sengers, but those twelve 
solid boxes of plenishing, 
and a thirteenth which 


Rachel had packed for the 


voyage, throwing in at the 
last moment, half shyly, 
half pettishly, that red ear 
of corn with its blue ribbon 
which she had determined 
to leave behind, and yet 
could not quite destroy. 
‘‘Beshrew the thing, ’tis 
bewitched !”’ exclaimed she, 
with an angry smile, and 
tossed it in among her shoes 
the very morning they were 
to sail. 
~ The Three Brothers had a 
somewhat tempestuous pas- 
sage, in spite of the Sum- 
mer season, and when on the 
thirtieth day, at evening, 
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she anchored opposite the new Commercial Docks 
off Rotherhithe, Rachel was so weary with ship- 
life that she implored her husband to take her 
ashore at once, and if it were too late to seek 
her uncle Grindail Smith’s house in the Strand, 
she vowed she would not complain of the meanest 
tavern accommodations, so that she had room to 
move around-and a solid floor beneath her feet. 

Sir Thomas, whose courtly manners had become 
somewhat tarnished by the long sea-voyage, can- 
sidered the petition for a few sullen minutes, and 
then said : ‘“‘ As well soon as late, since so it must 
be. Get your night-rail and what gear is needed 
for a night.” 

“‘ Nay, but I must needs have the mail out of 
our state-cabin,” pleaded Rachel. “ Thave naught 
at hand else wherewith to present myself at Uncle 
Smith’s in the morning. “Tis but a little box, 
Thomas.” 

“ Well, well, have thy way, dame. Thou’rt a 
good lass and a comely Ray. Give me a kiss, 
and I'll call for a boat, and the mail shall go 
in it.” 

My Lady Hale held up her sweet lips to the 
proffered kiss, and her husband, taking her chin 
between a thumb and finger, stood looking into 
her face for a moment with strange, troubled 
eyes, then, muttering something like an oath, 
turned hastily away, and was seen no more until 
he sent down to summon his wife to the boat, 
which presently landed both passengers and box 
at the foot of one of the innumerable flights of 
stairs serving the purposes of wharves and quays 
to Old London. 

‘We'll sleep at The Mermaid, sweetheart,” 
said Sir Thomas, as they landed. ‘’Tis not so 
good as the best, nor is it so bad as the worst, 
but ’tis close at hand from these stairs, and the 
waterman will carry up the box on his shoulder.” 

«As you will, dear. Oh, what a huge town 
this London looks to be!” cried Rachel, staring 
about her. 

“ Ay, ’tis a thought bigger than Boston, and a 
man can find a quiet nook for his meditations 
now and again, as he cannot in your village 
yonder.” 

My lady made no reply to this enigmatical re- 
mark, and presently the couple arrived at The 
Mermaid, and Rachel was shown at once to a 
good-sized and comfortable bedroom, where, with 
her box and a tub of water, she spent a happy 
heur, and came down to supper so sweet and 
smiling that Sir Thomas revived some of the for- 
gotten compliments and courtesies, and Rachel 
once more felt content. 

The next morning at an early hour Sir Thomas 
called a coach, and placing his wife and her box 
within it, directed the driver to Master Grindall 
Smith’s house in the Strand, bidding her make 
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his compliments to her relatives, and look fpr him, 
with two or three of the boxes, in time for both 
of them to dress for dinner. Lest he should ntake 
any error in selecting these mails needed for im- 
mediate use, Sir Thomas took the keys of all, 
even of that ark wherein, securely hidden among 
some Winter clothing, lay a bag containing two 
hundred golden guineas, a parting present to his 
daughter from the Colonial Secretary so soon to 
become Governor. 

The lumbering coach, pitching and swaying 
along the unpaved streets, was almost as bad as 
the ship, and glad, indeed, was the wayworn 
traveler when, stepping gingerly down its rickety 
steps, she found herself standing at her kinsman’s 
door, and bade the serving-man tell his mistress 
that Lady Hale had arrived. 

“Tam at hand, fair niece,” responded a pleas- 
ant voice, and down the long hall came a buxom 
and cheery dame, who affectionately bade the 
weary girl welcome, ordered the servant to pay- 
the hackney-coachman and bring in the box, and 
presently led her young kinswoman into a fair 
chamber overlooking the river, where breakfast 
still lay, in hopes of her arrival. 

For some hours Rachel was well content, but 
noon came, and dinner-time, and not till toward 
night did the boxes arrive, and then it was the 
whole twelve, instead of two or three, with a 
message from the captain that nothing more be- 
longing to Lady Hale was on board. 

“But where is Sir Thomas ?” demanded his 
lady, who, getting no reply, at last insisted upon 
herself sceing the drayman, who said his orders 
came only from the mate of the Zhree Brothera, 
and he knew naught of any Sir Thomas—not he, 
but would be paid for his job, amd that speedily. 

Dame Smith attended to this part of the busi- 
ness, and so soon as it was over sent a messenger 
to the counting-house, who presently returned 
with Master Smith, who looked grave enough at 
hearing the story, and prepared to go himeelf at 
once to The Mermaid tavern and see if news 
could there be found of the missing man. 

«And I will go with you, uncle, for I saw the 
landlady last night, and she looked hard at us 
both, and she will know if she has seen my hus- 
band since,” said Rachel; and though both her 
uncle and aunt demurred, the somewhat spoiled 
child would not be denied, and it ended in all 
three taking boat at the Smiths’ private stairs, 
and landing soon after sunset at The Mermaid. 

The landlady was not hard to find, but no 
sooner did Master Smith begin to question her 
than she cried : 

“Marry, but I knew that was no wanton ! 
Poor luss, I pity her—I do, indeed—but there’s 
no help for it, since the villain has already a wife 
and three babes down in Canterbury.” 
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But here Rachel interrupted her, with an air 
of wounded dignity.” 

‘Nay, dame, ‘tis of no villain that we speak, 
but of Nir Thomas Hale, my husband, who was 
with us in this house last night. You mistake 
the person.” 

‘Nay, then, poor lamb, ‘tis von do mistake the 
person. The gallant who was with you here last 
night is but too well known to me and my good- 
man, for many is the score he has run up in our 
bar and never paid until we had the bailiffs after 
him. He is indeed a sort of lackey and hanger- 
on to Sir Thomas Hale, nephew of the Chiecf- 
justice, but his own name is Thoinas Rumford, 
and five years ago he married, in this very room, 
Betsey Martin, my man’s cousin, who was serving 
us then as bar-maid, and would have been in your 
case to-day had not we looked out for her——” 

But before the last words were spoken Rachel's 
aunt had caught at her tottering form, and now 
they laid her upon the floor, so cold and white 
and still that for some time none knew if merci- 
fal death had released her, or if she yet must 
suffer more. Presently, however, she revived a 
little, and her relatives had her home with as 
little delay as possible, and closed their doors 
upon the disgrace that threatened their respecta- 
ble house. 

A long illness followed, and in the course of it, 
needing some more linen for her patient, Dame 
Smith caused one of the twelve great boxea to be 
broken open, and finding in it nothing but stones 
and shavings, she went on to the other eleven 
with a like result. 

An inventory in the box Rachel’s persistence 
had rescued told what a rich plunder Thomas 
Rumford had secured, even to the bag of guineas 
ingeniously noted “‘C C Spades” in the schedule. 

The worthy couple said nothing of this discov- 
ery to their niece, but Master Smith dispatched 
a sharp fellow to Canterbury with instructions to 
trace Thomas Rumford’s history in that place, 
and to discover, if possible, where he might be 
found ; for, as the worthy merchant argued, al- 
though his niece’s honor and happiness were 
hopelessly lost, her guineas and napery might be 
recovered, and would be a good deal better than 
nothing. 

But Thomas Rumford was much too practiced 
a villain to be caught in this simple fashion, and 
in the end it was coneluded that he had escaped 
over seas with his plunder the very day of seiz- 
ing it. 

Months passed, and creeping back to life and 
health, Rachel meekly but persistently insisted 
upon going down to her bachelor brother Ed- 
ward, rector of an obscure living in Horsemonden, 
in Kent, where, as she gently said, she could pass 
her days in such labors of charity and lowliness as 
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befitted her condition, besides comforting the 
loneliness of her brother, who, knowing all her 
story, urged her to come and work out her sal- 
vation in las company and after his stern Calvin- 
istic methods. 

And 80 she went, first tearfully writing a meek 
refusal of her father’s entreaties that she would 
return to his roof and protection, for, as she said, 
**Penitent though I'am for the headstrong folly 
and pride that cast me into my present estate and 
made me prefer a glozing villain to an honest 
man, it were too hard a penance for me to come 
back and stand, as it were, in the pillory of my 
native town, a warning and a moral to my former 
playmates. So be content, dear and honored 
father, and lect me abide for yet awhile with my 
brother and his poor people.” 

The Secretary, never to become Governor, felt 
the force of this reasoning, and mournfully 
waited, going in and out of the old house in Raw- 
son’s Lane with a mien sadly shorn of its old con- 
fidence, until, when years had passed, his son Will 
wrote to his “sweet sisfer Ray,” and bade her 
hasten home at once, for the father was failing 
day by day, and mourned for his favorite child. 

To this appoal the daughter could not say Nay, 
nor would Edward have kept her back, although 
in losing her, he said, he lost his right hand ; and 
Uncle Smith, being applied to, soon found a ves- 
sel bound for Boston by way of the Barbadoes, a 
trifling détour in those days, and in due course 
Rachel, with only the one box she had brought 
ashore from the Three Brothers and another that 
Aunt Smith insisted upon furnishing, again set 
sail to cross the Atlantic ; but oh, what a different 
Rachel ! what a different voyage ! 

Different, tuo, in that this voyage was short and 
prosperous, and in no more than fifteen days 
from leaving Rotherhithe the Smiling Susan 
dropped anchor off Bridgetown, doomed capital 
of smiling Barbadoes, and Rachel, going ashore 
with the captain to spend the few days of the 
Susan’s stay here, was met upon the quay by a 
grave, bronzed and comely gentleman who turned 
pale at the sight of her, yet extended both eager 
hands, crying: ‘ La Rachel, is it you ?” 

“Yes, Rachel Rawson in very deed, and glad, 
indeed, to see John Mascarene once more,” fal- 
tered Rachel. 

“Ho, Captain Mascarene, and so we’re here to- 
gether once more! and I'll warrant you’ve secured 
the best of the sugar and coffee, as you did last 
time!” cried Rachel’s companion, jovially; and 
Mascarene responded, with an effort at the same 
tone: ‘‘ Nay, Burton, you’re safe this trip, for I 
am after indigo, and have sent my schooner round 
to St. Lucia (only he called it Sent Loozee), ta 
ship a lot I have stored at Soufri¢re, and I shall 
only take sugar enough to make out a cargo, that 
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is, if you leave me enough to sweeten my coffee on 
the home voyage.” 

“Ho!ho! ho! Your coffee, man! Say grog 
and shame the devil!’ roared Captain Burton. 
«« When may the ?ed Kar be at Barbadoes again ?” 

But Rachef did not hear the reply. The Red 
Ear! Why had John Mascarene chosen so gro- 
tesque a name for his schooner? It used to be 
the Morning Ray—and Rachel smiled faintly 
and sadly, remembering how, for old times’ sake, 
she still cherished that ear of red corn, with its 
true-lover’s knot of blue. 

It was some hours later, when the great tropic 
moon stood high in heaven, and Rachel lingered 
yet a moment 
upon the veranda 
before bidding 
her old friend 
good-night, that 
he gently, care- 
fully and with 
many misgivings 
told the poor 
stricken girl that 
to all the rest of 
her grief was 
added orphanage. 
The Secretary, 
never holding up 
his head again 
after his terrible 
disappointment, 
died the very day 
that Mascarene 
had sailed from 
Boston, and _ it 
was sympathy, no 
less than undying 
love, that so agi- 
tated the honest 
fellow in meeting 
her upon the 
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scas that many a stout craft was wrecked that day 
without ever understanding how it came about. 
Of these was the Smiling Susan, and as she parted 
amidships and staggered to her ruin brave Cap- 
tain Burton’s last act was to lash his pallid charge 
to a stout spar and launch her overboard to avoid 
the vortex of the sinking ship. 

He soon lost his own hold, but the lashings 
held ; and Mascarene, raging like a madman up 
and down the beach, saw the spar tossed by the 
breakers almost at his feet, dragged it ashore 
with a thousand perils of his life, and bemoaning 
himself over the dead body of his love, found it 
still held a sigh; and by such exertions as only 
heroes and lovers 
makc he cultivat- 
ed that sigh into 
a breath, and the 
breath into a life, 
and was at last 
rewarded bya 
sweet faint smile 
and a whispered 
word. 

Well, we have 
not time to tell 
all the story, and 
the rest is so 
easily imagined, 
except, perhaps, 
the one incident 
of Rachel’s box 
coming ashore 
almost unharm- 
ed, and her shyly 
producing from 
its depths an ear 
of red corn tied 
about with a fad- 
ed blue ribbon. 
A shabby thing 
and a worthless, 
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am unforgiven !” moaned Rachel, her sweet faith 
tinged with Edward’s Calvinism. 

A week later the Smiling Susan was ready for 
sea, and Rachel bade farewell forever, as she said, 
to her old playfellow, for she had resolved to tarry 
only so long as the Susan did at Boston, and to 
return in her to end her days in Ilorsemonden 
with Edward. 

But not yet had the Susan left Bridgetown 
Harbor when a storm broke upon her, the like 
of which she had never encountered before, nor 
could now resist, for it was the harbinger of 
that terrible earthquake which destroyed Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, and so vexed the neighboring 


counted down, not his cargo of indigo and sugar 
happily saved from the earthquake, would have 
bought that ear of corn from John Mascarenc. 

They did not go back to Boston, nor yet to 
England, nor does tradition tell where they set 
up their home, but they were married, and sailed 
away from Barbadoes some weeks later; but al- 
though Captain Mascarene often made that port 
in later days, he never brought his wife with 
him, never said where she abode. Let us trust, 
however, let us believe, that the latter days were 
better than the first with her, even as clear shin- 
ing after rain is purer and fairer than the cloud- 
less day can be. 


THRONE-ROOM IN THE NEW PALACE, TOKIO. 


HARUKO OF JAPAN. 
THE ORIENTAL EMPRESS AND HER COURT. 


By E1vizA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, 


Ture Empress Haruko, whose name, by one 
translation, means springtime, and whose birth- 
day is the 29th of May, when the wistaria, the 
azaleas and the iris fill the flower-loving empire 
with red and white and imperial purple blossoms, 
is the first Empress of New Japan and the leader 
of many of the changes following the Restoration. 

When the young Emperor had asserted his 
rights, defeated the Shogun, and been crowned 
at Osaka, in 1868, he declared Yedo his capital, 
changed its name to Tokio, and removed his 
court to the Shogun’s splendid castle there. <A 
year later he returned to Kioto for his bride, a 
daughter of the Ichijo family of Auges, or court 
nobles. Of the one hundred and fifty-five fam- 
ilies of Auges comprising the old imperial court 
at Kioto, the Ichijo, Kujo, Takatsukara, Nijo 
and Konoye families comprised the Gosekke, the 
five families from whose ranks Emperors have 
chosen their first consorts. All these families are 
as old as that of the imperial line, and more or 


less connected with it by past alliances. In the 
new court the Gosekke rank as princes, but the 
.five other princely families of Sanjo, Iwakura, 
Shimadzu, Mori and Tokugawas will henceforth 
share in the honor of offering brides to future 
Emperors. 

The Empress, or Aogo San, as the Japanese 
term her, was born in 1850, and educated in the 
strict, conventional ways prevailing in her girl- 
hood. The study of the Chinese classics, learning 
to compose poetry, to play the kolo, to arrange 
flowers, to embroider, and to perfect herself in 
the ceremonies of cha no yu, occupied her in her 
Kioto days. She was married in the old palace 
there, February 9th, 1869, by some Shinto cere- 
mony so sacred and private that no Japanese, 
who might hazard a guess or know, can or will 
tell what those rites were. Immediately upon 
her marriage a life opened for her constantly 
increasing in its variance from the careers of past 
Empresses. She has been called to lead many of 
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the new movements in these transition times since 
the Restoration, and her life has been one of con- 
stant activity, progress and departure from all 
precedent. All this has called for unusual ability 
und great adaptiveness, a quickness and clearness 
of comprehension and a breadth of mind that 
faw other women of the Gosekke tould have dis- 
played. 

The talents of her scholarly ancestors and the 
literary traditions of the Ichijo family have de- 
scended to this Empress, whose education in the 
classics was made equal to that of a man, and who 
is a poct of no mean rank. Charming autogmph 
poems, traced in graceful and picturesque ideo- 
graphs by her inspired writing-brush, are fastened 
permanently to the screens in the private rooms 
of the Emperor and Empress Dowager’s palace, 
and graceful verses which she has turned during 
cha no yu, or ab some flower fre, are presorved 
aa great treasures in princely families. 

The Ichijo family gained no higher rank nor 
any privileges by this danghter becoming the Em- 
peror’s first consort, and favoritism has only been 
shown to the extent of allowing the Empress’s 
widowed mother to occupy the Kioto palace of 
the Dowager Empresses since the burning of the 
Ichijo Yashiki. The Empress has sisters much 
younger than herself, who have attended the 
Peeresses’ School in Tokio founded by her for the 
educntion of the girls of the nobility. They have 
learned English, foreign etiquette and accom- 
plishments, and kept their imperial sister in- 
formed of the events and the progress of their 
outer world. These younger Ichijo daughters 
have married nobles, but no preferment is given 
them or their husbands at court on account of 
their relationship to the throne. 

The Empress is far more attractive in looks and 
more delicately pretty than any of her sisters, al- 
though invalidism has given her a fragile air. 
She is short in stature, slender, and has the blue- 
black hair of her race, and the pale creamy-white 
skin, the long oval face and the delicately lined 
features of the ideal, aristocratic type of Japanese 
beauty. At her marriage the Empress blackened 
her teeth, shaved her evebrows and painted two 
suggestions of eyebrows high up on her forehead, 
in accordance with good old Japanese custom. 
About ten years ago she ceased to disfigure her- 
self with blackened teeth and allowed her eye- 
brows to grow again, and in 1886 she put aside 
her old costume, and has worn the dress of Euro- 
pean women ever since. 

It was long after the Emperor had emerged from 
his seclusion before the Empress gave audience to 
envoys’ wives, or made a joint appearance with the 
Emperor at any court function. Her ceremonial 
appearancss were, until very lately, limited to two 
garden parties each year, one given in the pal- 


ace-grounds when the chrysanthemums were in 
bloom, and the other at the time of the cherry- 
blossoms. The etiquette of these garden parties 
is unchanged and very simple, although an in- 
vitation to one is still equivalent to a presenta- 
tion at court. The guests, summoned by large 
obrysanthemum - bordered cards sent out by the 
Minister of the Imperial Household Department, 
assemble in the palace-gardens at the designated 
hour. The approach of the imperial personages is 
heralded by the stirring chords of the Kimigayo, 
the national anthem. The sovereigns and their 
suite, passing the flower-tents and the lines of 
guests, lead the way to purple-draped marquees 
on the lawn, where a collation is served. The 
Emperor addresses a few remarks to the ministers 
and envoys as he passes through the gardens, 
sometimes special presentations are made to him 
and the Empress, and often the Empress sum- 
mons the envoys’ wives to her while she sits at ta- 
ble, for a brief interview. Another tour past the 
flower-tents, or blooming alleys of cherry-trees, 
and the company, following the imperial lead, 
desert the gardens. Calls of ceremony are made 
upon the wife of the Premier within one week 
after the garden party. 

When the Empress and her ladies wore the old 
dress the garden parties at the palace were some- 
thing picturesque, unique and distinctively Jap- 
anese. It was my fortune to be present at the 
chrysanthemum party of 1885, when the Empress 
and her suite made their last appearance in the 
red hakama and the loose brocade Aimonos of the 
old régime. It was one of those brilliant Autumn 
days peculiar to Japan, and the old yashiki of the 
Tokugawa Daimio of Kiushiu which the Emperor 
occupied between the burning of the Shogun’s 
castle and the completion of the new imperial 
palace received a company of about 300, who 
passed immediately to the gardens. Under long 
silk-draped sheds were ranged the imperial flowers, 
marvels of size, color, petaling and grafting, every 
blossom at a perfect and uniform stage of devel- 
opment, and single plants bearing 200 and 360 
flowers each, convincing one that it was all wiz- 
ard’s work. Yet the figure of a single court lady 
could draw one’s eyes from the chrysanthemums, 
and groups of them, and, finally, the whole gor- 
geous train following the Empress, came along 
the path beside the miniature lake, and, reflect- 
ing their picturesque figures in the still water, 
wound past camellia hedges, and up to the par- 
terres and tents and the lovely shaded Jawn on the 
heights. 

The Empress’s costume consisted of the loose 
hakama, or divided skirt, of the heaviest scarlet 
silk, under a long, loose kimono of dull heliotrope 
brocade, patterned with conventional wistaria 
and the imperial crests in white. No outer odi, 
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or sash, was worn over the stiff, heavy Aimone, 
which was closed at the neck with surplice folds 
of ruinbow-tinted silks. The many under Aimo- 
nos of fing white and scarlet silks showed their 
edges inside the long square brocade sleeves. She 
wore a little gold ornament or crest with three 
projecting rays bound above her forehead, and 
the blue-black hair, stiffened out in a thin halo 
behind the face, fell straight to the waist, tied 
here and there with bits of silky white rice-paper 
like a Shinto priestess. JIer head was uncovered, 
except for a parasol, and she carried one of the 
old court fans, the heavy wooden sticks wound 
with long cords of many-colored silks. The dig- 
nity, the majesty and the impressiveness of the 
little woman were wonderful, and every one 
bowed low with reverence as well as courtesy. 
The princesses and peeresses following her wore 
the same costume, but each one rivaled the other 
in the richness and the brilliant or delicate color- 
ing of their Avmonos, and the striking and artistic 
designs in which gold threads, embroidery and 
colored threads further enhanced them. In the 
strong sunlight it was a dazzling sight, and the 
bright red, the white, the shining gold and the 
rich colors of these picturesque costumes more 
than rivaled the long banks of gorgeous chrysan- 
themums. By the succeeding Spring a change 
had come, and all the soft, pink, electric-like re- 
flections from the clouds of cherry-blossoms in 
the Hama Rikiu gardens could not make pictur- 
esque the dreary groups of little women in dark, 
ugly Purisian dresses, with bonnet-strings, bangs, 
bustles, and all the abominations of that kind. 
The court ceased to be Japanese, and lost its 
last distinctive and characteristic feature, and, 
except for the chrisanthemums and the cherry- 
blossoms, one might imagine himself attending 
a garden party in any other civilized capital of 
the globe. 

The Empress ordered and defended this change 
of dress in a court circular in which many argu- 
ments were used, the chief being that the separate 
waist and full skirt were an older form of Japa- 
nese women’s dress, and that the changed customs 
of the court from the sitting and kneeling eti- 
quette of the Orient to the standing etiquette of 
the Occident required a different dress for women 
as well as men. Every lover of the picturesque, 
the artistic and the Japanese regretted the Em- 
press’s stand, and strong foreign protest was 
made, but it was suspected that this last change 
and concession to foreign ways was a shrewd po- 
litical move of Count Ito’s—another argument to 
add to his claim that the Japanese are not a 
heathen nor an uncivilized people. If European 
statesmen and diplomats persist in judging by 
externals, the Japanese are willing to conform 
exactly to European standards in externals ; to 
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live, dress, conduct public affairs, work and 
annisce themschves as Europeans do. Should the 
sacrifice of the olf life and the women’s beautiful 
dress result in convilicing these bullies @ diplo- 
macy that the Japanese are a most highly civilized 
and refined people, capable of advancing with the 
world in all its moral, material and intellectual 
progress ; should it help secure for Japan a re- 
Vision of the shameful and unjust treaties forced 
upor them in 1858, and bring about the political 
liberty and commercial freedom of the country, 
the Empress’s step is a worthy and patriotic one. 
After the end is gained let us hope that the 
court will resume the old dress for all occasions 
of ceremony. 

In their haste to adopt the expensive foreign 
dress, court ladies ruthlessly sacrificed the rich 
old brocade and embroidered gowns handed down 
in families for generations. Berlin and Paris 
dress-makers reaped a rich harvest by the ex- 
change for a time; but when one of them made a 
public exhibition of some dresses to be sent out to 
the Empress, imperial and court patronage was 
withdrawn ; as through all changes the belief in 
the sacredness of the imperial- person survives, 
and such publicity was irreverent and impious. 
The sacredness of the Empress’s person for a long 
time presented an obstacle to her adopting for- 
eign dress, as no plebeian dress-maker could be 
allowed to touch her person, and no woman of 
high enough rank knew how to cut and fit. 
Countess Ito, the clever wife of the Premier, and 
the leader of all foreign fashions at court at the 
time, was finally chosen as of high enough rank 
and near enough in shape to serve as lay-figure 
until a model could be made. For five years the 
Empress has worn foreign dress entirely, an act 
only short of the heroic for a woman accustomed 
all her life to the loose, simple and comfortable 
dress of her country. All her gowns are now 
made of Japanese fabrics, by Japanese dress- 
makers, taught by French coufuriéres brought 
out for the purpose, and laces are furnished her 
from the school for luce-making established by 
her. At State ceremonies the décolletée gown with 
court train is prescribed for all ladies, and the 
Empress wears with it a tiara, riviére and in- 
numerable ornaments of diamonds. The eourt 
ladies, who formerly wore nothing that could be 
called jewelry save the single long hair-pin and 
the gold balls or trifles on the odi cords, have de- 
veloped a craze for diamonds that is almost 
American. 

The belief in the sacredness of the imperial 
person long delayed the Emperor from having 
his photograph taken or his portrait commonly 
circulated. The Empress never faced the lens 
until about a year ago, when she sat in her tiara 
and modern court dress for the accompanying 
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portrait, which is to be engraved upon some of 
the new bonds and bank-notes, in place of the 
imaginary head which has hitherto done duty on 
the five-yen notes. The common portraits of her 
in the old court dress were taken from the lay- 
figure owned by the silk-weaver to the court who 
formerly supplied her wardrobe. At his home 
factory in Kioto, Kobayashi has an interesting 
collection of samples of all the imperial kimonos 
woven there for a century back. 

Before the Restoration, Empresses had no place 
in the throne-room, nor part in any of the State 
ceremonies of the court. The Emperor was hid- 
den in his curtained throne when he did give an 
audience, and the 
Empress lived in 
her own apart- 
ments and garden 
entirely. The 
throne in the new 
palace at Tokio is 
a single gilded 
arm-chair under a 
crimson canopy, 
and the Empress 
stands below and 
at the right, on a 
separate dais rais- 
ed a few inches 
from the floor, 
but not as high 
as the dais on 
which the Em- 
peror stands. For 
many years the 
Emperor and his 
suite used to pass 
first at the garden 
parties, and the 
Empress and her 
suite came sepa- 
rately afterward. 
It took long dis- 
cussion and plan- 
ning for the chamberlain to arrange for the Em- 
peror and Empress to walk together, to reconcile 
the pretensions and ancient rights of the two 
suites, and to arrange the rank and exact order 
of precedence of all the individual meinbers—to 
unite the Occidental chivalrous ideas of deference 
to fair woman with the Oriental idea of woman’s 
being a chattel, a belonging, soulless and of small 
consequence. When the Emperor and Empress 
rode side by side in the State carriage through 
Tokio streets on the great day of the Declaration 
of the new Constitution, and when he offered her 
his arm in the throne-room and led her to a twin 
arm-chair in the State dining-hall that night, two 
great events in Japanese history were recorded. 
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With the changing order of things and the con- 
stant adjustment to new customs the Empress has 
led a busy life. Her studies and her readings on 
foreign subjects have been absorbing, and the 
princesses returning from their travels, and en- 
voys’ wives, have informed her of other sov- 
ereigns’ ways and lives, and in this era of transi- 
tion from the old to the new she has had much to 
consider and do. She has her secretaries, her 
readers, and has made a brave attempt to learn 
English. She rides in a London-made habit 
and hat in the covered court of the palace and 
about its spacious grounds, but never goes out- 
side of that inclosure in the saddle. She is inter- 
ested in watching 
over the schools 
and hospitals 
which she has es- 
tablished, con- 
tributes generous- 
ly to charity and 
relief funds, and 
visits and _ pur- 
chases largely at 
the charity ba- 
zaars. 

For her real 
society and in- 
timate compan- 
ionship the Em- 
press has the 
ladies of her own 
suite, the Em- 
press Dowager 
and her suite, the 
families of the 
princes and min- 
isters of State. 
Even that inti- 
macy is set round 
with the most 
awful etiquette 
and formality. It 
is said that the 
Empress likes best for her intimate teas and gath- 
erings the wide-awake and progressive wives of the 
lately ennobled statesmen who comprise the Em- 
peror’s cabinet and council, getting inspiration, 
ideas, excitement and amusement from them, 
and clear and sound advice for the reforms she 
is making and the new measures she has in hand 
and contemplation. Some years ago a scries of 
stereopticon entertainments were given in the 
palace, and foreign capitals and scenery were 
shown. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Lighland 
piper gave a concert for the palace people, and 
Remenyi, the violinist, played before the court 
during his visit to Japan. 

The Empress rides in a brougham drawn by 
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black horses, with men in cocked hats and a dark 
livery, with many red cords and facings, red vests 
and silver buttons. The palace lackeys are uni- 
formed after the model of the lackeys in the Vi- 
enna palace, Prince Komatsu having sent home 
colored sketches of their dress during his Win- 
ter on the Danube; and so introduced knec- 
breeches, silk stockings and buckled shoes into 
Japan. The palace tiring-women wear the same 
dress as in Kioto days—purple hakama and rus- 
set silk kimonos—and are the most fascinating 
and almost the only Japanese thing left about the 
palace. All the palace service is now in foreign 
style, and every piece of silver, porcelain and 
glass bears the imperial crest of the sixteen-pet- 
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have been bestowed upon few besides the princesses 
and highest peeresses. In all such customs, and 
in most of the changes from the old order, the 
etiquette of the Berlin court has been followed, 
the greatest martinet and the most punctilious 
and precise of Prussian court chamberlains hay- 
ing many counterparts in Japanese court cham- 
berlains. 

Asako, the Empress Dowager, is one of the 
Kujo family of the Gosekke and a descendant of 
the Fujiwaras. She has her separate palace and 
court, and is a jealous conserver of the old cus- 
toms and traditions. She lives up to the old eti- 
quette, and to drive in a landau, with liveried and 
cockaded men on the box, is about her only con- 
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aled chrysanthemum, and branches and designs 
wrought of the graceful Paulonnia imperialis of 
the Emperor’s private crest are woven in the white 
silk napery and traced on the porcelains. Be- 
fore removing to the present new palace the Em- 
peror’s birthday and New Year's breakfast parties 
used t» be served in Japanese style and eaten 
with chopsticks. Each guest drank to the 
Emperor’s health from sake-cups of egg-shell 
porcelain decorated with chrysanthemums and 
broken-diaper patterns in gold. These cups were 
souvenirs to be carried home by the guests, and 
the Empress often pours sake for her visitors that 
they may preserve an imperial cup as a souvenir. 
Besides such souvenirs, the Empress has an order 
of merit for women, but its sash and jeweled star 


cession to the new order. She never appears at 
any of the State functions at the palace, or meets 
the Diplomatic Corps, and it is only in her drives, 
and as she sits with her suite in the imperial loges, 
at the Koyokwan No performances, that one can 
see her. She has nominal charge of the imperial 
nurseries in the Nakayama Yashiki, where the 
children of the Emperor by his inferior wives 
are reared. These wives are all of Auge birth, 
and have establishments connected with the pal- 
ace, but they do not appear;at court, and are an 
Oriental survival of which little is said or defi- 
nitely known. The Empress Haruko has no 
children, and Prince Haru, the Heir Apparent, is 
the son of the Emperor and Mme. Yanigiwara, 
one of the inferior wives. 
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Tokio court circles have naturally their wars 
and their cliques, their factions and their tri- 
amphs, and the life centring at the palace is as 
exciting as that of European courts.. The fa- 
yor of the sovereign and influence with him is 
the goal of the courtieys, and scheming and in- 
trigue go with every throne. The peerage of 
Japan numbers the ten princes, twenty-five mar- 
quises, eighty counts, three hundred and fifty-two 
viscounts and ninety-two barons. All the old 
Avge families are enrolled in this new pecrage, 
and such Daimios of the Shogun's court as gave 
aid and allegiance to the Emperor in 1868, or 
made early and honorable surrender. Rank and 
titles, too, were conferred upon many of the Sam- 
urai, from which body came the impulse and the 
daring, the leaders in the work of the Restora- 

“tion, and the statesmen who have since dictated 
and led in the wonderful progress of this last 
quarter-century. The old Aves have never been 
able to quite accept the pardaned Daimios and 
humbled Samurai, nor the commoners who have 
reccived titles for services of distinction, or for 
munificent gifts to the Coast Defense Fund that 
is being raised by voluntary subscriptions. There 
is something of the same feeling as that existing 

“between the old families of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the aristocracy of the empire and the bu- 
reaucracy of the republic in France. 

There are great beauties, favorites and social 
leaders among the ladies of the court circle, and 
the change in the lives, the social position and 
personal importance of these women is as marvel- 
ous as anything that has happened. Not all the 
wives of the present peers, of the cabinet minis- 
ters, or of the envoys sent abroad, were women 
of noble or equal birth with their husbands, but 
the new titles and the new ways have smoothed 
their paths. The Japanese ladies, who so few 
years ago led the most quiet and secluded lives, 
are now presiding with ease and grace over large 
and well-appointed establishments, built and 
maintained in the same way and scale as similar 
official residences in London or Berlin. Their 
struggles with a new language, dress and eti- 
quette, all at once, were heroic. Mothers studied 
side by side with their daughters, under the same 
English governesses. The Viscountess Aoki, wife 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was the widow 
of a Prussian baron and military officer, and her 
second marriage took place while Viscount Aoki 
was attached to the Japanese Legation at Berlin. 
Countess Ovama, wife of “the Minister of War, 
was educated at Vassar College, and lived for a 
time in the family of the Rev. Leonard Bacon. 
Mme. Urio, a leader in the musical circles of 
Tokio, was her classmate at Vassar, and Com- 
mander Urio, of the Japanese Navy, is a graduate 
of the Annapolis Naval Academy. At the mar- 
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riage of Commander and Mme. Urio, among the 
festivities was a parformance of “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” given at the palace before the Emperor 
and Empress, with Countess Oyama in the char- 
acter of Portia. Mme. Sannomiya, wife of one 
of the court chamberlains, is an Englishwoman, 
and Mr, Akabaue, a high official in the Foreign 
Office, married his wife while he was Secretary of 
Legation at Washington. Viscountess Aoki, Mme. 
Sannomiya and Mine. Akabaue are as popular and 
warmly received in Japanese circles as in the for- 
eign one. and all have been of great assistance in 
furthering the new order of things. Marchion- 
ess Nabeshima, wife of the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies. who is also the richest peer in Japan, 
is considered the great beauty at court just now, 
and Princess Arisugawa, Viscountess Hanabusa, 
Countess Ovama, Mme. Kuki, Mme. Mutsu and 
the daughter of Prince Sanjo are other examples 
of the finest tvpes of Japanese beauty in the court 
circle. Prince Komatsu, Admiral Enomoto and 
Count Saigo are among those at court who pass 
as examples of the finer type of Japancse men. 

Tokio society is devoted to dancing. Every- 
one at court dances, and dances well, and the 
Dancing Class, with its fortnightly meetings at 
the Rokumei-kwan, or Nobles’ Club House, is as 
exclusive an orgunization as the classes of the 
same name in Washington and New York society. 
Dancing is a serious matter with some of these 
leaders of the new fashions, and they go through 
the guadrille @honneur with which each ball 
opens, and through the figures of the lancers, 
with the exactness of soldiers on drill, every step 
and movement as precisely ordered as the bend- 
ing of the fingers in cha no yu. Woe betide the 
blundering foreigner who attempts to dance in 
a set without knowing just the figures danced by 
the court circle. Japanese politeness is incom- 
parable, but the sedateness, the precision and ex- 
actness of the other dancers in the set will weigh 
upon the blunderer until he feels himself a crim- 
inal. Every November the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs gives a ball on the night of the Emperor's 
birthday, and during the Winter the other min- 
isters, one or more of the imperial princes and the 
Governor of Tokio give State balls. 

To check the zeal with which the old costumes 
were being disposed of for the new, Count Ito, 
while Premier, gave a fancy dress ball. Then 
were worn costumes that had been in the great 
families for one or two hundred years, and the 
féte was the most brilliant one the new court had 
ever enjoyed. The traditional Mary Queen of 
Scots, Queen Elizabeth and peasant-girls jostled 
men in rich armor and splendid brocade that hed 
been worn at the Emperor's and Shogun’s courts 
acentury and more ago. To the older nobles it 
was a glance backward to their early days, al- 
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though it seemed a trifle incongruous for those 
stately figures to do the mad waltz and polka, and 
for ladies in the red hakama to forward and bal- 
ance. 

The Emperor and Empress have been very tena- 
cious of some of the old customs. The cha no yu, 
or ceremonial tea, is still observed at the palace, 
and is still the stately and long-drawn pastime of 
nobles, poets and scholars. The /ofo was rescued 
from neglect and made to hold its own against 
the foreign piano, and every young girl of the no- 
bility is now taught to play this horizontal five- 
stringed harp of her ancestors. Besides the white- 
and-gold ball-room in the new palace, where a 
stringed orchestra plays Strauss’s and Lecocq’s 
Jatest, there is an open platform-pavilion for the 
No dance, the classie Ivrie drama of Japan that is 
centuries old and still in highest esteem. When 

“the Emperor lately made a day's visit to the Mar- 
quis of Tokugawa, a Vo dance, fencing and wrest- 
ling matches were provided tor his entertainment, 
after the good old style. 

Garden parties are the favorite and most suc- 
cessful of Japanese formal hospitalities. No peo- 
ple are such lovers of nature, landscape beauties 
and flowers, and nowhere else is gardening so well 
understood and so much of an art. Their very 
farming is artistic horticulture, and gardening is 
necromaney. All the official residences of the 
ministers of State in Tokio have fine grounds at- 
tached, and nearly all the ministers own suburban 
villas, where they reside in the Summer and can 
give outdoor fefes, At Count Okuma’s villa at 
Waseda, in the northern suburb, there is an ex- 
quisite garden, that Countess Okuma, with her 
passion for landscape and flowers, has conjured 
from the level rice-tields. Its snecession of land- 
scapes, Views, combinations and ctfeets of minia- 
ture loveliness are further enhanced at the time of 
the azaleas, wistarin and fersvthin by masves and 
clouds of brilliant color. The villa near the cas- 
tle-moats now occupied by the French Legation 
is another bit of Countess Okuma’s creative fan- 
cies in the same line. The cherry-blossom par- 
ties given in that picturesque bit of Eden, with a 
band concealed in the grottoes, the brilliant com- 
pany dancing on the lawn or sitting under the 
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cahopies and arcades of blossom-loaded trees, with 
a‘snow-storm of petals drifting down with each 
breeze, are brilliant features of legation life each 
Spring. General Saigo’s villa at Meguro, south 
of Tokio, has been the scene of azalea and other 
flower fé/es, and owners of plum and cherry 
groves, and of collections of dofans (tree-peonies), 
wistaria, iris or chrysanthemums dispense hospi- 
tality when those trees and plants are in bloom. 
Often at chrysanthemum parties there isa lottery 
of flowers, each plant being numbered, and cor- 
responding numbers are concealed in sugar shells 
that one draws from asilk bag held by the hostess. 
The gardeners either clip off all the blossoms of 
one’s prize and present the bouquet as a souvenir, 
or take up the plant, wrap the roots in straw, and 
one carrics it home to remain as an annual 
souvenir of that fé/e, m one’s own garden, Many 
of the younger military officers delight in enter- 
taining in the garden of the old Mito Yashiki, a 
garden famous for its landscape beauties for a 
century past. The barracks of the Prinee of Mito 
have now given way to the large brick buildings 
and workshops of the Arsenal, but the garden 
has been carefully kept, and is a revelation in gar- 
deng after all the bits of ideal Ndens that one finds 
in Japan. 

It is bewildering sometimes to identify this 
modern life, these modern Tokugawas and Mae- 
das, these cosmopolitans and gay men about town, 
who dance at State balls and belong to the Dane- 
ing Class; who play billiards, read the foreign 
papers and magazines, talk and dress, drink and 
eat us the foreign men of the same club do; who 
pay afternoon calls, attend afternoon teas, garden 
parties, dinners, concerts and races, who have 
taken up poker and tennis, and had thei craze 
over ‘pigs m clover,” and who ure victimized at 
charity fairs—foreign inventions and evils that 
their ancestors never dreamed of when they let ia 
Commodore Perry; it is hard to associate such 
men with their pompous, stately, convention- 
worshiping, two -sworded, brocade and buckram 
bound ancestors. But the world moves, and 
Japan has progressed. Whether it has changed 
for the better in putting away the old tor the 
new is still a question for the ceutury to decide. 
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HERON’ 


> WIPE: 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.— Tue Last. 


‘“‘T remember the way we parted— 
The day and the way we met.” 


TWELVE months passed away. Miss Carbury 
never held up her head after the events recorded 
in the last few chapters of this story. Mortitica- 
tion and chagrin threw her into a rapid decline, 
and the following Winter she died at Nice, whither 
she had gone with Sergia and a party of relatives. 

“‘I know too well the fascination which the 
man who was called Pitt Rivers exercised over all 
who approached him,” shuddered Sergia. ‘‘ Was 
not my father his victim ? Let no one reproach 
poor Miss ‘Carbury !” 

Autumn leaves were drifting again through the 
Tieroncroft garden, and over the uncrowned 
Wolfsden knoll, where the dust-brown house had 
been, but now was not. 

It was a balmy October morning, and a flood of 
sunshine poured into Francis Heron’s oak library. 
In an easy-chair, by the writing-table, sat Graham 
Vivian, with his pale, handsome face which the 
fire had scorched, yet hardly disfigured, turned 
sensitively to the sunlight that he could feel, but 
no longer see. 

In the last year the Blind Preacher, as he was 
now called, had become a power in the land. Far 
and wide he was known as a wonderful expounder 
of the Gospel—unsurpassed in stirring up the 
consciences of men, and awakening them to a 
higher and better life. His sight had been taken, 
but his powers of speech increased mightily from 
day to day. Since the loss of his eyes, the young 
fellow’s patient heroism had endeared him to 
every soul in Black River. When men looked 
upon him, they could see that it was possible to 
suffer, and not complain—to endure the wreck of 
all earthly hopes and wishes, and yet remain 
strong and undismayed. In his daily life, Gra- 
ham Viyian silently, unconsciously preached the 
most eloquent of sermons. 

«* And so, for the second time,” he was saying, 
cheerfully, ‘“‘Heron’s Mills have risen, phenix- 
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like, from their own ashes? Francis, the stub- 
born, the unconquerable, is again master of the 
situation ?” 

Hazel, sitting on a stool by her brother’s side, 
rubbed her soft cheek caressingly against his arm. 

‘Yes, To-day the mill-hands return to their 
old labor. With thieves and evil-doers driven out 
of their midst, no further trouble is likely to arise 
between Francis and his work-people. I know 
your plans, Graham—you want to demolish the 
Nest, and build good houses for its population. 
You want to improve them physically and men- 
tally, as well as morally. Your mind is set upon 
coffee - rooms, gymnasiums, temperance - halls—I 
know not what. You shall have them all, dear! 
Half of my possessions I give to you; do good to 
your heart’s content. Till misfortune came upon 
you, I did not dream that these Black River peo- 
ple loved you so much. Because they have shown 
in numberless ways their sorrow for your afflic- 
tion, their sympathy in your patient suffering, I 
take them all to my heart !” 

The warm light slanted on his pale, spiritual 
face and crown of brown curls, as he groped, and 
drew her nearer to his side. 

“Little helper!” he said, fondly, ‘‘do you re- 
member the day you first came to me in this 
room ? I called you then a gift from God. Well 
do you deserve the name! You are happy now, 
are you not, Hazel—quite happy with Francis 
Heron ?” 

‘“So happy, Graham,” she answered, gra-ely, 
“that I often feel like falling on my knees, to 
«Thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love !” 
I wonder that I did not adore Francis long ago— 
I wonder, too, that he could so promptly forgive 
my outrageous treatment of him !” 

“Tt is easy to forgive where one loves.” ¢ 

«Ts it ?” she queried, quickly. ‘‘ Do you know 
that from your own experience, Graham ?” Then, 
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with an abrupt change of manner: ‘‘Sergia Pole 
has returned from abroad !” 

He started—the blood leaped into his face. 
Ah! he still remembered the fair young coquette 
who had amused herself at his expense in days 
gone by. 

“* Before Sergia left Paris,” explained Hazel, ‘I 
sent her a pressing invitation to visit me here at 
Heroncroft, and—she accepted it.” 

“¢ Quite right,” he answered, steadily. ‘‘ Why 
should she not come? It is her cousin’s house. 
Do you think my presence here is likely to annoy 
her ?” 

‘¢Oh, no, no!” answered Hazel, quickly, and 
without another word she arose from his side. 
He heard her moving down the room—a door 
creaked, he was alone. 

Then he drew a long, deep breath. A shadow 
darkened his sightless face. That fair woman 
had returned—she was coming to Heroncroft ! 
He trembled at the thought. Must he fight the 
old battle over again ? Now that he could no 
longer see her beauty, would he still feel its fatal 
charm ? Could he, unmoved, hear again the 
voice which had beguiled him in the past ? And 
what would she think of him, in his darkness and 
helplessness ? A sudden chill shook the man’s 
powerful frame. Involuntarily he arose, and 
started toward the fire, which he could hear crack- 
ling on the hearth. Some article of furniture 
blocked the way. He. stumbled. Instantly a 
hand grasped his own—a fine, soft hand, ringed 
with jewels, and warm asa nestling dove. Gently 
it guided him around the barrier, and forward, till 
he felt the warmth of the blaze. He heard a soft 
rustle of feminine garments ; the odor of jacque- 
minot roses saluted his nostrils. 

‘© Hazel, is it you ?” he asked, in a startled tone. 

‘* No,” a faint voice faltered, ‘‘it is not Hazel.” 

He put out his hand, touched a soft, throbbing 
throat—some coils of silky hair—a bowed head. 

“ Sergia !” 

‘Yes. For weeks and months I have longed 
to come—to tell you how sorry Il am for—for all 
that has befallen you. Oh, whatever can you 
think of me, Mr. Vivian ? I have been so weak, 
so foolish! But,” palpitating, as if with sudden 
fear, ‘“‘perhaps you have not thought of me 
at all!” 

*¢ Since our first meeting,” he answered, “‘ there 
has not been a day—an hour—when I have not 
thought of you, Sergia.” 

He could not see the beautiful, penitent face, 
the violet eyes overflowing with tears, but he 
heard her breath coming and going in little gasps. 

‘You give me courage. I feared you might 
reproach me.” 

** How could Ido that ? You were more sinned 
against than sinning.” 
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“You judge me very kindly. I had been ern- 
elly deceived. Nobody would tell me the trunth— 
everything had been kept from my ears; and that 
dreadful day, when I saw you with Hazel, at the 
window of this very room-—when I thought you 
had become her lover—oh, I did not care, then or 
afterward, what happened to me !” 

The flame, leaping joyfully up the chimney, 
shone on his agitated face, and over the fair 
woman humbly kneeling at his feet. Before he 
could collect himself to answer those last thrill- 
ing words, she hurried on: 

“‘T know the story of your heroism and pa- 
tience. Your fame is on many lips, your name 
in many hearts. As I look at you to-day, I do 
do not feel worthy to touch your hand.” 

‘Hush !” he implored, in a pained voice. 
“You shame me, Sergia. I have done nothing 
worthy of such praise. Life would become intol- 
erable, if I could not make it useful.” 

‘‘Oh, Graham! You who are so generous, so 
good to every one, say that you forgive me for 
the past !” 

‘There is nothing to forgive,” he answered, 
brokenly. ‘That night—on the river—you sim- 
ply did not love me. Can I blame you for that ?” 

“«T did love you !” she replied, wildly ; “‘I have 
loved you a since—I shall love you till I die ! 
Iam on my knees before you, Graham. Will you 
force me to unsex myself, and beg—deg for a place 
in the heart which you once offered me, and which 
I, cruel alike to myself and to you, refused to 
take ?” 

‘‘Sergia, are you mocking me ? You see what 
Iam. Would you link your fate to that of a 
blind man ?” 

“Yes, yes, for I love him !” 

‘Your friends would cry out, and with good 
reason, against such a sacrifice. You belong to 
the world-——” 

“‘No—no! To you, and you only !” 

In his great darkness, he leaned and gathered 
all her shining, tremulous loveliness straight up 
to his heart. After much peril and torment, she 
had turned back to that safe shelter, as the dove 
from overwhelming waters, to the windows of 
the ark. 

* * * * * * 

She is the sharer of all his labors to-day—his 
devoted helpmeet, the light of his blind eyes. 

At Heron’s Mills the river flows placidly, and 
the work-people go peacefully in and out at their 
daily tasks. Nobody talks of the Blackbirds now. 
With the death of Langstroth and the woman 
who was Jael’s mother, the once notorious 
‘‘tribe” ceased to exist. 

In a quiet cemetery at Black River there isa 
grave always carefully tended, and never without 
some wreath of loving remembrance. A marble 
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cross, with the word Jael cut thereon, stands at house ring with laughter. Hazel’s lines are cast 
its head, and marks the last resting-place of now in pleasant places ; her tragic past is like a 
George Langstroth’s daughter. tale that is told, 

At Heroncroft fair-haired children romp un- Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
der the sentinel pear-trees, and make the old brick there is no happier woman than Heron’s Wife. 
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By FANNY HALLOCK CARPENTER. 


Lyixe in your bedroom Counting all your breathing 
All the livelong night, As you toss about, 

With your eyes wide open, Counting every tick-tock 
Longing for the light. Of the clock without! 

Staring at the darkness Wishing that ’twould make haste 
Till your eyelids ache; Ticking off its sums; 

Bless me! this is pleasant Bless me! what a iong time 
Lying wide awake! Ere the morning comes! 
Turning on your left side, Shutting close your eyes now, 
' Turning on your right, Longing for a dream, 

Oh, that night was turning Thinking even nightmare 
Into morning-light ! Pleasanter would seem. 

Lying on your back, then Snoozing for a moment, 
Lying on your face, Waking with a start, 

Would the clock were lying With a trembling body 
When it strikes an ace! And a beating heart. 


Holding down your eyelids 
Till you're in despair, 
Suddenly they open ; 
Ah! what see you there? 
Tis a streak of daylight 
On the other wall! 
Then you fall asleep ; oh! 
<< What a pleasant fall! 
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FISH-CULTURE AT LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


By Frepexic M. Dry. 


“ Tarrp FisH—EnMaN—Master, I marvel how the fishes live 
in the sea. 
First Fisoerman— Why, as men do a-land; the great 
ones eat up the little ones.” — Shakespeare. 


FIsu-CULTURE is almost as old as history itself, 
but both as a science and as an industry it has, un- 
til recently, remained undeveloped. ‘This is ow- 
ing to the fact that comparatively few have taken 
any real interest in it. During the last decade, 
however, it has made gigantic strides. Ichthyol- 
ogists have devoted their time and attention to 
the subject, and to-day nearly all of our New En- 
gland lakes, as well as many in other parts of the 
country, are being stocked with selected varieties 
of the finny tribe. 

There is no doubt that the unrivaled opportu- 


nities for the use of the rod and reel which are 
now afforded the New Hampshire sportsman are 
due in a great measure to the Hon. A. H. Powers, 
whose career as a Fish Commissioner began as late 
as 1876. Until then the Game and Fish Com- 
mission of New Hampshire had been almost en- 
tirely ornamental. The Granite State at that time 
began to realize, however, that its prestige im mat- 
ters agricultural was a thing of the past, and that 
something must be done to fill the void. Pro- 
vided as it is with a multitude of small lakes, 


‘‘ Where sportsmen love to cast the fly, 
And watch it dancing on the waves,’’ 


there could be no doubt that with a little exertion 
and small expense the public at large could be 


offered a tempting in- 
ducement to bring its 
wealth among the 
pines and bowlders ; 
to erect cottages, 
purchase farms, and 
improve and beautify 
the lands which were 
yearly degenerating 
into useless waste. 
But where was the 
man who would shoul- 
der the burden of such 
an undertaking ? Who 
could be found who 
would combine the 
two great require- 
ments of the office— 
ability and inclina- 
tion? Necessity, 
however, knows no 
law. France found a 
Napoleon, England a 
Wellington, America 
a Washington, and 
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New Hampshire a 
Powers. He was the 
right man in the right 
place. From boyhood 
he had whipped the 
streams and ponds of 
his native State. 
studying the habits 
and habitat of his 
prizes as Nature_ex- 
hibited them to him. 
‘To his mind there was 
as much individuality 
about a fish in its na- 
tive element. as there 
was in a so-called 
higher animal, or 
even in man himself. 

The status of the 
Fish Commission of 
the State when Mr. 
Powers first became 
its active spirit can be 
best described by the 
relation of an amusing 
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incident which occurred. He was anxious to ob- 
tain possession of all State property belonging to 
his department. After repeated demands to his 
predecessor in office, which were always followed 
by unnecessary and inexplicable delays, he was at 
last informed that upon a certain day the “ prop- 
erty ” would be forwarded to him by freight. He 
awaited its arrival with some impatience, and when 
at last it came he found himself to be the cus- 
todian of two old beer-barrels which had been re- 
modeled into portable tanks (?) and which were 
not worth the expenses of their transportation. 
They comprised the entire assets of the New 
Hampshire State Game and Fish Commission at 
that time. The new incumbent gazed upon them 
in contemptuous silence, and presently noticing 
that an old coffin-handle had been attached to one 
of the barrels, he tore it off, placed it in his pocket 
and walked away. That same coffin-handle is 
fastened upon one end of the ‘‘salmon-box” at 
the Sunapee Lake Hatching-honse to-day, and is 
jealously guarded as a most precious relic of the 
past. 

During the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Powers placed the assets of the Fish 
Commission in his coat-pocket a vast amount of 
work has been accomplished, and at the present 
time the State contains three large hatching- 
houses, while appropriations have been made for 
the construction of several others. And still the 
work goes steadily forward, impressing one with 
the conviction that in a few years more the State 
of New Hampshire will have become the ideal re- 
sort for anglers from all parts of the world. 

Sunapee Lake, to which this article particu- 
larly refers, is in all respects the natural home of 
the trout. Its waters are deep, cold, clear and 
pure. It lies like a silver mirror. shut in by tow- 
ering mountains, and fringed with whispering 
pines, stately spruces and fragrant hemlocks. 
The breezes, as they eddy from granite dome to 
evergreen knoll, are wafted through an atmos- 
phere so pure and clear that the ten miles of 
crystal water would seem shortened by half were 
it not for the picturesque islands which dot the 
surface of the beautiful lake here and there, 
lending to the scene a variety and an additional 
beauty that defy description. 

Mr. Powers fully realized the possibilities of 
Luke Sunapee, and ere long, accompanied by 
his two ornamental associates and by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission, he paid a visit to Pike 
Shore, then, as now, the property of Dr. John 
D. Quackenbos, of New York, who has converted 
the pine-groves and sandy beach into a large 
private park, to which he has given the old Al- 
gonquin name of ‘‘ Soo-nipi-side.” By the court- 
esy of Dr. Quackenbos, Pike Brook was placed 
at the disposal of the State Commission, the 
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hatching-house and camp were built, and fish- 
culture took a genuine boom; but it was not 
until several years had passed, and Summer tour- 
ists, tackle in hand, had begun to throng to the 
shores of Sunapee, that the State fully realized 
the advantages to be derived from such a source. 

The gigantic and assiduous efforts put forth by 
Mr. Powers during his incumbéncy were ably and 
judiciously continued by his successor, Colonel 
Elliot B. Hodge, who, greatly to his own sur- 
prise, was selected to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Mr. Powers during his second 
term. Like his predecessor in office, Colonel 
Hodge combined all the excellent and necessary 
qualifications for the place which he was selected 
to fill. A recognized authority on the subject of 
fishes, an enthusiastic sportsman, a lover of Nat- 
ure, he was and is a self-taught ichthyologist, 
graduated from Nature’s school. A genial gen- 
tleman in the prime of life, he devotes his entire 
time and attention to his work, never so happy 
as at the close of a successful season, and sad be- 
yond measure if a trout or a salmon dies in the 
net, an incident which unfortunately occurs at 
times. From the middle of September until 
late in the Spring he is kept busy, traveling 
from one hatchery to another, and spending 
from a day to a week at each one on every trip. 
With numerous assistants ready at his beck and 
call, he ever insists upon performing the most 
laborious part of the work himself, often facing 
the cold north-west winds of Autumn for hours 
at a time in an open boat, himself drenched to 
the skin. No soldier, as he goes into battle, faces 
death more certainly than do those men who run 
the nets through chilly Autumn nights, with the 
spectre of pneumonia for a passenger upon the 
skiff, ever ready to seize upon and hold them in 
its deadly embrace. For this labor, peril and 
skill the State pays them the munificent sum of 
three dollars per diem for the time during which 
they are actually employed. Surely theirs must 
be called a ‘‘labor of love.” 

At Sunapee Lake the State Hatchery is situated 
near the mouth of Pike Brook, which, at a point 
about midway in the length of the lake, flows into 
it from the eastward. Built without windows, and 
provided with a double door, it is, when closed, a 
place of absolute darkness. Its ‘‘ furniture ” con- 
sists of trays or pans for the reception of the eggs 
after they have been fructified. The trays are 
placed upon benches erected in the form of a 
slightly inclined plane, thus permitting the water 
from the brook, which is brought into the house 
through a two-inch pipe, to spread and gently flow 
from tray to tray until every egg is washed by the 
purifying element. Of these trays there are 
eighty-four, each of which is capable of contain- 
ing six thousand eggs at a time. It is, therefore, 
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apparent that if the hatching-house could be 
filled to its utmost capacity and every egg should 
hatch, there would be in the Spring 504,000 of 
the fry given their freedom to attain maturity in 
the waters of the brook and lake. The enormous 
percentage that do reach maturity is largely ow- 
ing, strange as it may seem, to the introduction of 
black bass into the lake. Bass are the natural en- 
emies of pickerel and perch, which do more in the 
way of destroying the spawn and the fry of trout 
and salmon than all of their other enemies com- 
bined. Years ago Sunapee Lake swarmed with 
perch, and the pickerel were very numerous ; to- 
day, it is safe to say, there is not a perch in the 
lake, while the pickerel have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The bass have destroyed them both, 
and in that way have done quite as much as the 
commissioners themselves in making their work 
easier and more fruitful. Commissioner Hodge 
never loses an opportunity to say a good word for 
the bass, and, indeed, they richly deserve it. 

At a point nearly a quarter of a mile down the 
brook from the hatching-house are located the re- 
ceiving-tanks, where the trout and salmon are 
placed and kept until they are ‘‘ ripe,” after being 
taken from the nets. These tanks are so con- 
structed that the brook flows through them con- 
stantly without let or hindrance. They are thirty 
feet long by ten feet wide, and are divided into 
three compartments for the accommodation of 
the fish. Of the tanks there are two, and a third 
is to be constructed this season. 

At the mouth of the brook, a hundred yards 
further down, directly upon the shore of the lake 
and half concealed among the pines, is situated 
the State Camp, where Commissioner Hodge and 
his assistants live during the Fall campaign. It is 
a comfortable cottage of three rooms, and is well 
provided with the things necessary for a sojourn 
of two months or more. Here they cook their 
own meals, wash their dishes, make their beds, and 
live the life which a true sportsman loves, breath- 
ing the pine-and-balsam-laden air, and after the 
labor of the day and evening is over recounting 
*fish-stories” which would make the mouth of 
Izaak Walton water with envy. 

About the middle of September Camp Aure- 
olus becomes a scene of bustling activity, for it is 
then that the trout and salmon begin to make 
their appearance at the mouth of Pike Brook. 
They pair exactly as birds and beasts seek their 
mates, and Nature leads them to ascend the 
brooks which flow into their native lake. If no 
impediment is offered, they rush at the shoals 
which the current of the brook forms at its 
mouth, and leaping into the air, alight safely on 
the other side, from which point the remainder 
of the ascent is comparatively easy; or, falling 
ghort in that one mad leap, they flop and splash 
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upon the sand and in the shallow water not deep 
enough to cover them, always aiming up-stream 
in the one great effort to find a safe place in 
which to deposit their spawn, or eggs. It is sel- 
dom, during these pilgrimages, that one of them 
becomes stranded: upon the sand, but at times 
this occurs, and then, worn out and weary, it lies 
there and pants its life away, a victim to its own 
instinct. The night-winds are its requiem, and 
in the morning the crows drop down and de- 
vour it. 

If, however, the deep water of the brook be- 
yond the shoal is gained, “ Jenny” and ‘‘ Jack” 
continue on their way up-stream, to enjoy their 
honey-moon, a pair of devoted lovers. They find 
a shady spot, where the water is just deep enough 
to cover them, and there they live happily to- 
gether until the moment comes when ‘‘ Jenny” 
deposits her eggs. 

With her tail and fins she sweeps a graveled 
spot until it is thoroughly clean, and there her 
spawn is left, while -‘ Jack” keeps watch and 
ward by her side. When her work is done, his 
begins, and he takes her place upon the spawn- 
ing-bed, while she, in turn, enacts the part of 
sentinel. Over the eggs “‘ Jack” deposits his 
milt—a heavy, gluey liquid, which sinks in the 
water and which the spawn absorbs. Then, to- 
gether, they protect the nest as best they can, by 
covering it with sunken leaves and twigs, pebbles 
and sand, until satisfied that it will escape the 
notice of their natural enemies, after which they 
are away to the lake again. 

Neither ‘“‘Jenny” nor “Jack” have taken a 
morsel of food for weeks, and they suddenly find 
that they are hungry. From that moment the 
spawn is forgotten. All care is at an end for 
twelve months, and they enter again upon the 
regular routine of their lives. Fish of all kinds 
have but two objects in life—to eat and ayoid be- 
ing eaten. They spawn only because Nature com- 
pels them to do so. 

Seth Green has said that by the means just de- 
scribed from a deposit of ten thousand eggs only 
twenty or thirty hatch, and not more than half 
of these grow to maturity. 

Nature, with its wonderful wisdom, foresaw 
that a vast amount of the spawn would be de- 
stroyed by frogs, perch, pickerel, eels and the 
like ; that much of it, even though not devoured 
by those voracious robbers, would, owing to 
«* Jack’s” inaccuracy in depositing his milt and 
to the swiftness of the current, remain unfrue- 
tified and bear no fruit ; and that the young fry 
when hatched would be at the mercy of their 
natural enemies, which either ascend the brook 
in search of them, or lie in thousands at its 
mouth ready and waiting to devour the little 
creatures when they descend into the lake, The 
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number of eggs which each female deposits is, 
however, so enormous, that in spite of all these 
dangers the fish continued to multiply until the 
greatest enemy of all, man, came upon the scene 
with his rod and reel, his tempting flies and his 
remorseless net and gaff. To meet the demand 
created by the advent of the angler, something 
had to be done to protect the spawn and young 
fishes, and thus it is that hatching-houses have 
heen established, and fish-culture has become a 
State industry. : 

The first duty of the commissioner and his as- 
sistants, upon arriving at the camp in Septem- 
ber, is to close the mouth of the brook with a 
stationary net, so that the fish cannot make their 
way up. This impediment is built in the form 
of a pound, into which a 
trout or a salmon some- 
times strays, and, being 
unable to find its way 
out again, is captured in 
the morning. 

Just at sundown, dur- 
ing September and Octo- 
ber, the commissioner 
and his assistant enter 
their boat for the pur- 
pose of placing the nets 
in position for their 
evening’s work. Poles 
have been driven into the 
sand—for along Pike 
Shore the water is so 
shallow that one can 
wade out into the lake 
for nearly a furlong— 
and to them the nets are 
fastened. An hour or 
more is consumed in the 
process of putting out 
the nets, after which the 
workers return to the 
camp, where they assume comfortable attitudes 
upon the piazza, and—wait. 

The evening is perfectly still, and the water of 
the lake is like glass. Suddenly a loud splash is 
heard, proceeding from the vicinity of one of the 
nets, and then follows a commotion which causes 
a novice to stare with astonishment, and to won- 
der if a whale has not by some mistake become 
fastened in the meshes yonder. Instantly the 
commissioner and his assistant are upon their 
feet, and hurrying with all speed toward the point 
where the commotion has by this time partly sub- 
sided. Day has fled, and darkness has fallen 
upon lake and shore, while the yellow moon is 
just beginning to send the advance-guard of her 
rays over the summits of the adjacent mountains. 

While the assistant poles the boat to the desired 
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spot the commissioner fills with water the tub 
with which the boat is provided. The shore-end 
of the net is seized first, and the boat is drawn 
gently along until it reaches the point where the 
fish has become entangled. Then the oar is 
driven into the sand to hold the boat stationary, 
while the commissioner, leaning far over the 
stern, thrusts his arms deep into the water until 
he is wet to his shoulders, and until he can grasp 
the bottom of the net beneath the imprisoned 
fish. Thus it is formed into a bag, from which 
the trout or salmon cannot escape, and in which 
it is lifted into the boat. 

«A ‘Jack’ ”— or, ‘a ‘Jenny,’” mutters the 
commissioner, as he proceeds to disentangle his 
prize from the meshes of the net, which are made 
much too small to per- 
mit the fish to become 
“gilled.” Sometimes 
the process is a very easy 
one, and again it may 
prove to be exceedingly 
difficult ; but at last the 
captive is placed gently 
and fondly in the tub of 
water provided for the 
purpose. 

Then the remainder of 
the net is hastily exam- 
ined, after which the 
boat is poled with all 
speed to the shore. 
Sometimes four or five 
prizes are captured at 
one trip, and they are 
placed side by side in 
the tub. 

When the shore is 
reached, after one of 
these excursions, an ob- 
long box, called the 
‘“salmon-box,” is half 
filled with water. ‘To this box the captives are 
at once transferred, and then the march through 
the woods to the tank begins, the assistant going 
ahead, lantern in hand, and the commissioner 
bringing up the rear. The tank is unlocked and 
the cover thrown back, and then two or three 
moments are employed in admiring the contents 
of the “ salmon-box,” and, if it be a female, in 
speculating upon the quantity of eggs the prize 
will give, after which she i3 lifted tenderly from 
her temporary resting-place and dropped with a 
loud splash into the tank. 

Great care is employed in this seemingly simple 
duty lest the fish be injured in her fall of five or 
six feet to the water. It is necessary that the tail, 
or candal fin, should strike first, for the great 
muscular power she possesses in that portion of 
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her anatomy enables her to avoid any ill results 
from the concussion. ‘The cover is then shut 
down and locked, and the party returns to the 
boat, and to another trip around tho nets. The 
fishes must be released from the net as soon as 
possible after they become entangled, lest they 
injure themselves in their violent struggles to 
escape. 

The operations described continue, with little 
or no cessation, from sundown until midnight, 
and often until two o’clock in the morning, after 
which the tired workers- seek that repose which 
they have so ably earned. 

The brook-trout which are captured in the 
nets weigh from one to six pounds, and the land- 
locked salmon from three to fifteen pounds. 
Nothing more attractive can be imagined than 
to throw up the cover of a tank and watch the 
stately and graceful niotions of these pro tempore 
captives as they glide to and fro within the con- 
fines of their prison. Yonder is a “Jack ” salmon 
weighing not less than thirteen pounds, and 
there a “Jenny” very nearly as large as her 
mate ; here is a female brook-trout almost ready 
to give her eggs, and there are scores of the finny 
beauties swimming to and fro, and seeming to 
glance defiantly at the spectators from the cor- 
ners of their eyes. 

Many interesting stories are told regarding the 
scarcity of these fish by those who bave watched 
them from year to year. 

“There is a trout,” said Colonel Hodge to the 
writer, while peering into one of the tanks last 
Autumn, at the same time indicating a beautiful 
specimen of brook-trout—a female which weighed 
fully six- pounds—‘‘ that we have had here for 
three successive years. She is very large, and the 
first time she came into the net I had all that I 
could do to get her into the tub without injuring 
her. Her strength is enormous, and she strug- 
gled like a Trojan to escape, wetting me to the 
skin and tiring me out completely. However, I 
came off victorious. You will notice that she has 
a peculiar white spot on her caudal fin, and it was 
by that mark that I was able to identify her in- 
stantly when she was again captured last year. I 
expected another tussle, and was grextly perplexed 
to find that she gave mo no trouble whatever. In- 
dleed. she came into the boat so willingly that I 
was alarmed, believing that she was ‘ sick “— that 
is, that she had hurt herself in the net; but I 
found upon examination that she was all right. I 
wondered about it considerably, much disposed to 
believe that she had been momentarily stunned, 
although she showed no evidence of it after she 
was once in the tub. This year the mystery was 
solved when she was again captured, for she strug- 
gled not at all. Ilaving visited us twice, and 
found that she was treated with kindness and 
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returned to the lake uninjured, she no longer 
feels any fear, and lies passively in our hands at 
all times, from the moment when we take her 
from the net until we return her once more to 
the waters of the lake. If not captured by some 
angler next season, she will return here again, 
and as she gives between three and four thousand 
eggs, she is a prize worth having.” 

“‘Ah, what are those ?” we cry, peering into 
another compartment of the tank. 

The commissioner smiles, well pleased by the 
question, for the fish to which we have called his 
attention is indeed remarkable, and is a discovery 
of his own. ; 

“‘Those are the aureolus, or golden trout,” he 
replies ; and we look again with wonder, the name, 
as well as the general appearance of the fish, being 
unfamiliar. They are seemingly exceptionally 
beautiful specimens of the brook-trout, but as 
we observe more closely we nqtice that there are 
many points of difference. The fins are much 
larger, and each one is bordered by a broad stripe 
of immaculate white. The strange fish are greater 
in size also than their relatives the brook-trout, 
and as they swim to and fro we notice that they 
move more like the salmon. The glistening hue 
which they wear—the rich dress of dazzling gold 


- and red, which can be likened to nothing so much 


as to the coloring of a sunset sky at the close of a 
perfect Summer day—proclaims unmistakably that 
they have an identity of their own. 

The aureolus is a native of Sunapee Lake, and 
until this Fall was never found elsewhere. Being 
unmistakably of a distinct species, it has attracted 
the attention of ichthyologists far and near. As 
it seeks its spawning-bed in the middle of the lake 
upon sunken rocks and reefs, it cannot be taken 
in the nets, and so, for the space of two or three 
weeks, beginning about the middle of October, 
the commissioner captures it with tempting bait, 
fly and spoon. When once hooked, it is drawn 
quickly into the boat and deposited in the tub, 
where it can nurse its wounded jaw and meditate 
upon the uncertainty of life. The tub filled, the 
captives are conveyed to the receiving-tanks, there 
to await the moment when their usefulness, for 
the time being, is o’er. 

To float above the spawning -beds of the 
golden trout and gaze over the rail of the boat 
into the transparent waters, where hundreds of 
these gorgeous fishes are moving to and fro. re- 
splendent in their spawning-season holiday attire, 
is an experience never to be forgotten. They 
glide about like dancing sunbeams, playing like 
kittens, or, where a rivalry happens to occur, 
fighting like bull-dogs. Every device possible 
is employed to catch them, for they will seldom 
seize upon bait, no matter how tempting, when 
upon the spawning-beds. 
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When a fish is ready to give her eggs, a pail of 
clear, pure water, a tray and a feather are quickly 
procured, and then the commissioner leads the 
way to the tank. The cover is raised, and a 
landing-net of large proportions is placed care- 
fully beneath the desired trout, and she is pres- 
ently in the hands of her captor. 

Then the tray is filled with water and emptied 
again, allowing only the dampness to remain. 
Standing in a position which shelters the tray 
from the rays of the sun, the commissioner holds 
the fish above it and gently but firmly manipu- 
lates her until the eggs, like drops of virgin gold, 
fall into the receptacle provided for them. This 
is repeated several times, care being taken to keep 
the sun from both fish and spawn, until the trout 
has no more eggs to give. Then she is returned 
to the tank, while the assistant utilizes the feather 
to spread the eggs in an even layer upon the bot- 
tem of the tray. Next, a “Jack” is captured. 
He struggles furiously for a moment, and then 
submits quietly to the same operation which his 
mate has just undergone, until a milky fluid 
called milt covers the eggs, and is by them ab- 
sorbed. He is then returned to the tank, while 
the tray is quickly protected from the light and 
conveyed to the hatching - house, where it is 
placed in such a position that the water can flow 
over it constantly. 

There they are left, and twenty-one weeks later 
the eggs disappear, leaving in their places a myr- 
iad of little atoms of entity, which, if spared, will 
one day become great fishes. 

By the process just described ninety-eight per 
cent. are hatched and turned loose in the Spring 
as “fry,” and of these it is estimated that less 
than one-half perish. It follows, therefore, that 
fifty out of every one hundred eggs become event- 
ually mature fishes, and the advantages of s0- 
called artificial culture over the natural methods 
can be seen at a glance. 

In the lake there are to-day five different species 
of trout, viz., the common brook, or speckled 
trout, the aureolus, or golden trout, the rainbow 
trout of California, the Loch Leven trout im- 
ported by Dr. Quackenbos from Scotland, and the 
blue-back trout of the Rangeley Lakes. Besides 
these, there are the land-locked salmon in large 
numbers, and the black bass. 

A word about the bass may not be out of place, 
for it is, indced, a noble fish, possessing many rare 
qualities. For it the so-called artificial culture 
3 unnecessary. It makes its bed upon the same 
rocky reefs employed by the aureolus, but it 
spawns in the Spring instead of in the Autumn. 
_Having deposited her eggs, the female remains on 
gaard over her nest, and when she is called away 
in search of food her mate assumes the responsi- 
bility of the occasion. Woe betide the unwary 
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pickerel or perch which wanders too near that 
well-guarded spot. Like a shot from a gun the 
bass is upon the stranger, and there is nothing to 
be done but to beat a rapid and undignified re- 
treat, or be killed. Thus mother and father bass 
take turns in watching over the eggs until they 
become fishes, and thus they continue their watch 
and ward until the fry are old enough to care for 
themselves. Black bass—and cat-fish—never de- 
vour their young, but, on the contrary, guard 
them jealously, often, when danger lurks near by, 
herding them like sheep, and remaining ready to 
do battle for their offspring until the peril is past. 
For perch, however, they have a tender palate, 
and sometimes will swallow one so large that the 
victim’s tail .will remain for hours protruding 
from the mouth of the bass. 

To sit in a boat when day is dying and twilight 
has fallen, and hear the bass or trout or salmon as 
they leap for flies and gnats, is an enchanting oc- 
cupation ; to see one of them, with a rush and a 
swirl, seize upon the “ red ibis,” the “ professor ” 
or the ‘‘ white-miller” attached to one’s leader is 
still more engrossing; and at length, after a 
sharp struggle lasting a half-hour or more, during 
which every nerve in one’s body has been wrought 
to its utmost tension, to lift the fish with the 
landing-net over the side of the boat, is a finale 
which affords the sportsman the keenest satisfac- 
tion, and he returns to the shore murmuring a 
blessing upon the men who have employed their 
brains and their energies in supplying the waters 
of his favorite Iske with the gamy, toothsome fish. 
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Since the foregoing article was written the au- 
thor has learned, with deep regret, of the death 
of Mr. Powers. In him New Hampshire has lost 
a jewel from its crown, sportsmen have parted 
with a zealous and steadfast friend, and God has 
called to his last home a man whose nobility and 
simplicity of heart made him beloved and revered 
by all who knew him. 

He died at his home in Grantham, N. H., at 
the age of fifty-six, and his last words, uttered but 
a short time before he died, were: ‘‘ Hand me the 
dip-net.” 


THE LEGEND OF OMESHOS. 


By ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


TuE following Ojibway legend of Omeshos 
illustrates the belief in dreams that is common 
among the Indian tribes, and the influence that 
animals have over the events of real life. 

When an Indian boy is about five years old he 
begins to fast for a day or two at a time, and in- 
creases the length of the fasts as he gets older, 
until he has attained his majority. At the age 
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of fourteen or fifteen years this ceremony is of 
the greatest importance, for it is then that his 
personal manitou or spirit appears to him in the 
dreams that usually accompany these protracted 
fastings. Usually it is some bird or animal that 
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animals, and that in the future life animals will 
play an important part, as on this earth. Their 
figures are painted on the Indians’ teepees or wig- 
wams, carved on their weapons, and often tattooed 
on their skins, and a portion of their manitou, if 
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appears to the young Indian, and in after life, in 
any emergency or trouble, he calls upon it to aid 
him. 

They believe implicitly in the revelations that are 
made to the mind in dreams ; dreams are inspira- 
tions—the inspiring agents are spirits or animals. 
The Indians consider themselves descendants of 


a bird or animal, is always carried with them in 
their medicine-bags. 

The following legend tells of some of the later 
acts of a wonderful young Ojibway, whose bird- 
manitou delivered him from the wiles of the 
wicked old Omeshos. It was told to me by one 
of the Ojibway guides that accompany parties of 
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PUTTING OUT THE NET. 


fishermen up the Nepigon River, north of Lake 
Superior. I have given the story in his own 
words, with only a few trifling changes, which in 
no way alter its signification : 

Three little children were roaming in a forest ; 
their mother had become an evil spirit, and killed 
their father. They were running, chatting and 
playing with a ball, and at last they came to a 
boundless lake ; they saw a strange-looking canoe 
made of stone approaching them, and in it sat an 
old man. He was neither steering nor paddling, 
but the canoe came over the waters swiftly. Soon 
the canoe reached the shore, and the old man sat 
quietly watching the children playing with their 
ball, but he did not speak to them. After awhile, 
without saying a word, he willed the ball to fall 
into the canoe. The ball did so. One of the 
boys asked the old man to throw back the ball ; 
he told them to come and get it. The eldest boy 
came, stepped into the canoe, the old man in the 
meantime encouraging him not to be afraid, when 
he struck the canoe, and off it went straight 
across the water. 

Wolves that happened to pass just at that time 
took possession of the two remaining children ; 
they followed the animals, and were rapidly trans- 
formed into wolves. The eldest boy, who was in 
the canoe with Omeshos, the old man, heard each 
brother crying out at the top of his voice: ‘‘I 
am now changing into a wolf!” He was pleased 
when he heard this, for he was depressed at leay- 


ing them alone, as he knew they were too young 
to kill game for food. 

The astonished boy sat silently in the stone 
canoe, watching the speed it made. From time 
to time, as it went slower, Omeshos would strike 
it, and it would then go on very swiftly. So they 
went on till they came to a distant land. Then 
the old- man said: ‘‘ My daughter will be very 
glad to receive you—she asked me to bring you.” 
As the stone canoe touched the shore the old 
man exclaimed : ‘‘Go inside; go inside, Nu- 
haung” (the Indian word for son-in-law). The 
boy saw a wigwam, and in it were two young 
women. The younger one immediately told the 
young boy to seat himself by her; she had great 
compassion on him, and feared her sister would 
kill him. Omeshos had brought many young 
men to his daughters, and had amused himself 
killing them in various ways. 

The girl was very fond of her young husband ; 
she feared her father would overcome him with 
his wicked devices, and told him one night that 
her father would take him away some day, and 
leave him where he would be devoured by some 
evil beast or bird. She urged him to recall every- 
thing that he had seen in his fasting-days, to re- 
member whatever he had dreamed at such times. 

One evening the young man told his wife to 
ask her father if he knew where there were sea- 
gulls. The woman said to her father: ‘‘ You are 
asked if you know where sea-gulls are.” ‘* Yes,” 
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replied the old man; ‘‘ we will go there to-mor- 
tow.” The young man needed the sea-gull’s 
feathers for his arrows; he was tired of sitting 
down in the wigwam in idleness, and wished to 
hunt deer, etc. 

When the morning came the “Big Indian” 
arose and started off in the stone canoe with his 
son-in-law. After going a long way they came 
to an island. Omeshos told the young man to 
land and see if he could find a nest of sea-gulls. 
The young man hunted in vain, and then called 
out: “I cannot find the nest ; where is the nest 
you speak of ?” “‘ Where is it ?” repeated the 
old man, mockingly. Then, in a loud voice, he 
cried to his friends, the supernatural sea-gulls : 
‘‘Here is a human being; you have always de- 
sired me to bring an Indian to you—take him, 
and eat him up, and satisfy yourselves for a 
time !” After saying this, he struck his canoe, 
and away it went homeward. 

In a few minutes the young man saw some- 
thing on the horizon, as if it was a cloud ap- 
proaching. It was a very large bird flying to- 
ward him; when it came to the island, he was 
overshadowed hy its wings. The young man ad- 
dressed the bird, saying : ‘‘ Bakah Nemeshomis.” 
(Hold on, my grandfather). <‘ Did you not bless 
me when I fasted once for two days ?” The great 
bird lighted on the island, and held his head to- 
ward the ground, mused for awhile, and at last 
said: ‘‘ Yes, my grandchild, I have blessed you. 
‘Can I do anything for you ?” ‘‘ Yes, Nemesho- 
mis,” answered the young man ; “take me back 
to where I started this morning ”— pointing in 
the right direction. He got on the back of the 
great sea-gull, and. in a short time they overtook 
Omeshos, who was sleeping in his canoe, for it 
was a fine day, and the waters were tranquil. 
The young man threw some dirt on Omeshos’s 
‘chest ; he awoke,’ saw the bird flying, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Sa! sa! sa! This is some of the re- 
mains of my son-in-law,” and lay down again 
and slept. 

Toward evening Omeshos awoke, struck his 
canoe and started for home. When the sea-gull 
landed the young man, he took his war-club and 
killed the great bird (for it was a great destroyer 
of mankind). He took the feathers he needed, 
and carrying some of the flesh home, told his 
wife to cook it and make it ready for the old man. 
She asked him where her father was; he told her 
that he saw him sleeping in his canoe on the lake, 
and further, that her father had left him on the 
barren island. 

Omeshos landed about sundown ; he saw his 
grandchild running about, and eating something. 
He said to him: ‘What are you eating, my 
grandchild ?’ The boy replied: ‘ My father 
brought home a sea-gull.” “Do not you say 
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that,” said Omeshos. ‘‘ Your father was eaten 
long ago by supernatural sea-gulls.” << 7rudy 
my father brought the sea-gull,” answered the 
little boy. ‘‘ Ha-a-a!” muttered Omeshos to him- 
self. 

He came in laughing and talking pleasantly to 
his son-in-law, as if nothing had happened. The 
head of the sea-gull was given to him as a mark 
of respect. He acknowledged the honor, saying : 
“*Hoo! Hoo! kuh-nuh-ga kuh-nuh ” (the high- 
est kind of thanks in Ojibway dialect). 

The young man’s wife often would say to him : 
“So far you have escaped, but I fear that some 
time he will kill you. He has destroyed many 
young men; you have lived longer than any of 
the others. My eldest sister, Muhjegekwawis, 
sides with my father ; she delights in persecuting 
and killing human beings.” (These people were 
well known by the Indians that lived around the 
Kiche-gummi—Lake Superior). 

One fine morning, the young man said: “ Ask 
your father if there are any moose near. I want 
the hide for my whchaub” (bowstring). The 
woman said to her father: ‘“ You are asked: if 
you know of any moose near ; he wants the hide 
for his bowstring.” ‘* Yes,” replied the father, “I 
know of a place, and we will go there to-morrow.” 

In the morning they started for the hunting- 
ground. Omeshos told him where to go, saying : 
“* You will find an open, swampy place, and there 
you will see the track of a moose.” Then he left 
him, and the young man went on alone to the 
swamp, and in the middle of it he saw a moose 
lying down and cooling himself. There was a 
kingfisher on top of his enormous horns, and he 
gave a signal when any one approached. 

The young man sat down and watched the 
moose. It was a terrible-looking beast; it had 
bright, sharp eyes, great horns; its hair was 
made of brass, and without doubt it was a dan- 
gerous monster. Surely this time the young man 
will fall a victim to the strategems of Omeshos. 
As he was in this critical situation, he saw a tiny 
mouse near him. He said to it: ‘‘ Neshema (my 
younger brother), will you do something for 
me ?” ‘“ Yes, I will; what is it ?” said the will- 
ing mouse. ‘‘@o and chew some of the hair of 
that great moose, right opposite the heart, so that 
I may shoot at the place and kill him. If he 
notices you, run away from him and come again 
after awhile. If he asks you any questions, an- 
swer him not a word, but run into the grass.” 

The mouse went and chewed some of the hair 
of the great moose. The vigilant kingfisher said 
to the mouse: ‘‘ What are you doing? I suppose 
some one told you to do that—-go away from 
here ?” : 

The mouse ran away immediately; in a few 
minutes he came again, till he had chewed the hair 
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abovo the heart off of quite a space. The young 
man shot the monster right at the heart and 
killed it. He took some of the skin and made for 
himself bowstrings ; he took some of the venison 
home with him. He reached there before Ome- 
shos, who was loitering on the way. When he ar; 
rived in the evening, Omeshos saw his grandchild 
eating something. He asked him what it was. 
He replied: ‘‘ My father brought some moose.” 

“Do not you say that,” said Omeshos. <‘‘ Your 
father was devoured long ago by a supernatural 
moose.” 

“Truly my father brought home moose,” an- 
swered the little boy. 

Omeshos went into the wigwam, talking and 
laughing as usual. 

The young man was now a great hunter and 
ready for all hazardous undertakings. He again 
told his wife to ask her father if he knew where 
there were deer; the woman did so. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
her father, ‘‘ we will go there to-morrow.” 

It was then Winter ; early in the morning they 
started out; when evening came Omeshos told 
his son-in-law to cut wood and make a fire. The 
young man suspended a pole across the fire on 
which to dry their leggins, moccasins, etc. 

After supper they lay down, and Omeshos be- 
gan to tell the young man legends; the young 
man, after awhile, pretended to be asleep, and 
managed to change the old man’s leggins and 
moccasins for his own. When the old man 
thought his son-in-law was asleep he got up qui- 
etly, took the leggins, etc., that he thought be- 
longed to the young man and threw them into the 
fire. When they were burnt, Omeshos pretended 
to wake up, and cried out: ‘Do not you smell 
something burning ? It would be a terrible thing 
if some of our moccasins were spoiled. Oh, oh! 
your things are burning, Nuhaung !” 

“*No,” replied his son-in-law, ‘‘ your things are 
the ones that are burned ”— showing him at the 
same time that his own Were unharmed. 

Early in the moruing the young man got up 
and went home; his wife asked him where her fa- 
ther was. He told her that he had burned his 
legging and moccasins, and that he had left him 
at the camp. 

Omeshos, left alone, tried to recall some of his 
dreams in his fasting-days long before. He took 
some charcoal, rubbed it into his feet and legs, and 
saying, ‘‘ I knew a young caribou when I fasted,” 
turned into a caribou, jumped into the snow, and 
started for home. When he was only a short way 
from camp he began to turn back again to his 
former condition. When he was completely 
changed, he ran back again to the fire, but he was 
almost frozen. 

When Muhjegekwawis, the elder sister, heard 
that her father was left in this wretched condi- 
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tion she was very angry. She immediately cut 
up skins and made leggins and moccasins. She 
worked all night; when daylight came she hur- 
ried off to her father and brought him home. 
He came in as if nothing had happened. 

Some days after this the young man asked his 
wife again to ask her father if he knew of any 
place where they could slide. She did so; and 
Omeshos replied: ‘‘ Yes, I know a place where 
the ancients used to slide. We will go there to- 
morrow.” 

When they reached the hill they found a to- 
boggan turned up at both ends. <‘‘ You shall sit 
in front,” said the old man. The young man did 
so. Down they went, over the hill, until they 
came to a precipice ; as they went over the young 
man jumped away from the toboggan, and cry- 
ing out, ‘‘A drake had mercy on me when I[ 
fasted,” changed into a drake and flew away 
home. Omeshos came back in a short time, as if 
nothing had happened. 

That night the young man said: “ We will go 
again to-morrow.” 

«Very well,” replied the old man. 

When they reached the hill the young man 
asked Omeshos to sit in front this time. When 
they came near the precipice the young man 
pushed him over, and down he went out of sight. 
The young man heard Omeshos cry out: “Nin 
chemann! Nin chemaun !” (‘‘My canoe! My ca- 
noe!” He went home, and there sat the old man 
in the wigwam. . 

. The next morning they started again. Before 
they left the young man bound the stone canoe 
carefully to the trees standing near. He placed 
the-old man on the front of the toboggan again ; 
he pushed him over the precipice, as on the pre- 
ceding morning, and heard him crying out for his 
canoe: “‘Nin chemaun! Nin chemaun! Nin 
chemaun!” But his chemaun never came. It 
had been bound so tightly by the young man that 
it could not get away to return to its master. 
There was a great crevasse in the earth, that had 
been opened ages before; in this fell Omeshos, 
who was at last caught in his own device. 

Mulijegekwawis, the wicked sister, mourned for 
her father. The young man killed Muhjegek- 
wawis, for she was one of the human-destroyers. 
He also burned the wigwam and broke the noted 
canoe. He removed from that piace. 

Pen-a-widis Kenemah-guuh-din ! 
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THE Cornhill Magazine gives a characteristic 
story of the famous Mrs. Fletcher, of Lancrigg, 
whose beautiful face the readers of her autobiog- 
raphy will remember as immortalized at the age 
of eighty by the elder Richmond. 
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She had been very ill, but was recovering, when 
she heard that Mazzini was in London, and 
against the counsel of her friends, who feared the 
journey and the excitement for her, she deter- 
mined to go up to London and be present at a 
public breakfast given in honor of the great 
Italian patriot. 


A BONNET SALE. 


old lady, whose heart never grew old, traveled up 
to town to find her bonnet in waiting. ‘ And,” 
said Mrs. Fletcher, ‘‘what do you think, my 
dear, I found when I opened the bonnet-box—a 
bright yellow satin bonnet, with a yellow lancer’s 
plume in it! I was determined not to miss Maz- 
zini, so I put it on, never looked in the glass, 


WHAT ELSE COULD IT BE? 


Miss SHarpe (visiting)—‘‘ Ou, How po you po, Mr. Sissy? How 1s Mrs. Sissy? You YouRSELF 


ARE NOT LOOKING VERY WELL.” 


Mr. Stssy—‘' No, Miss Suawree; Ive a COLD OR SOMETHING IN ME HEAD.” 
Mrss Saarpe (calmly)—*‘I ruink rr must BE a coup, Mr. Sissy, suRELY !” 


«But you have no bonnet ; you cannot appear 
in that hood !” they urged. ‘I will have a bonnet 
for the occasion,” was her rejoinder, and straight- 
way word was dispatched to a milliner in London 
to have a bonnet, ‘suitable for an old lady of 
eighty,” made and forwarded to Euston Station 
to meet her on arrival by the night-train. The 
bonnet was made and dispatched, and the brave 


went to the breakfast, and forgot all about my 
bonnet for the time being; but after breakfast I 
drove straight to the milliner’s, and said, I dare 
say a little angrily: ‘How could you send me 
such a thing as this? I asked for a bonnet for 
an old lady of eighty.’ ‘Madam,’ replied the 
milliner, ‘we have no old ladies of eighty im 
London.’ ” : 


‘THE TREMENDOUS SPOUT OF WATER SHOT ME FROM THE 
GULF AND HUBLED ME FIFTY FEET INTO THE AIR.” 


THE PUIA. 

Ir was the noon of a still and sunny day of 
Summer when a party of settlers, of whom I, 
who write this narrative, was one, were making 
their way along the banks of the Waikato, in the 
North Island of New Zealand. It so chanced 
that I had ridden forward a little ahead of the 
wagon and the remainder of the party, and, 
reining my horse upon the summit of a ridge of 
wooded ground, looked suddenly upon a strange 


and striking scene. 
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The valley sloped on all sides downward to a 
little lake, in steps or terraces of snow-white 
silicn, which had been deposited in the lapse of 
ages by the waters of a score or more of giant 
fountains, which at intervals along the terraces 
threw up their sparkling waters in the sun. 
These boiling geysers—or, as the natives call 
them, puias—were the first in my experience, 
and the beauty of the sight was of a kind which 
I could never have imagined. Vast, yet fairy- 
like, these fountains of the Titans rose in throngs 
impossible to count, because their number every 
instant varied ; even as the eye rested upon one, 
the jet would sink into its crater, while in a spot 
& moment before vacant another fountain was to 
be seen dancing in mid-air. From the crest of 
each a cloud of white steam floated slowly off on 
the still air. The steam was white, but the water 
of the spouting columns was of the deepest sap- 
phire, which became a paler and yet paler azure 
as it cascaded down the terraces and flowed into 
the lake, over whose heated surface hung a veil of 
faint blue mist. 

The caravan came up, with my companions. 
They shared my admiration to the full; but, un- 
like myself, they were contented with a distant 
view. We had had a tiring march since day- 
brenk, and not a man of them would volunteer 
to join me in a climb into the valley in order to 
inspect the puias near at hand. On this, how- 
ever, I had set my mind. We were to halt some 
hours upon the spot for rest and dinner, as well 
as for some slight matters of repair about the 
wagon. Accordingly, when the horses had been 
unbridled and turned loose to graze, and while 
our native guides were busy splitting wood to 
build a fire, cutting rashers from a side of bacon, 
and bringing out the kettle and the gridiron, I 
started off alone into the valley. 

The distance to the nearest puia was not over 
half a mile; but the descent at first was steep and 
rugged, and I made my way but slowly. As soon, 
howeyer, as I reached the highest of the terraces, 
the nature of the ground completely changed. It 
was now a crisp, baked surface, full of cracks and 
fissures, from many of which spurted jets of steam. 
I did not know the risk of walking heedlessly upon 
this thin and treacherous crust, which is liable at 
any moment to give way beneath the traveler's 
foot and to let him plunge beyond redemption 
into some horrible abyss. Luckily, however 
though I stepped without the slightest caution, 
T reached the puia without accident and stood 
beside its spouting fountain. 

The jet, which was about a yard in thickness 
and some twenty feet in height, rushed with a 
tremendous hiss, or, rather, roaring, from its cra- 
ter on the summit of aslightly elevated mound. 
exactly like a miniature volcano, down the sides 
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of which the overflowing water poured in torrents 
to the lower terrace:, and thence into the lake. I 
dipped my finger in the water, but withdrew it 
with a cry of pain; it was absolutely boiling hot. 
As I chanced to stand to leeward of the fountain, 
the cloud of steam which drifted from its summit 
was above my head and kept me in a drizzling 
shower of rain. I felt a lively curiosity to look 
down into the crater; but this, while the jet was 
spouting, was of course impossible. There was, 
however, not a hundred yards away, another puia 
which had been playing as I descended, but had 
now sunk underground. ‘To this, accordingly, I 
turned my steps, and, ascending its low mound, 
looked down into the empty crater. 

The outside of the mound was comparatively 
rugged; but the interior was as smooth as pol- 
ished marble and as white as snow—as snow on 
which the setting sun has cast a rosy lustre of the 
most ethereal tinge. I have seen the inside of 
a sea-shell look exactly like it, but nothing else 
that I can think of. In form the crater was a 
funnel of some five-and-twenty yards in diameter, 
with sides which sloped abruptly to the centre, 
where the shaft, which measured about five feet 
across, descended like a well. 

So far my observations led me. Then, with 
the most startling suddenness, my inspection was 
cut short. 

The margin of the crater where I stood was 
formed of overhanging juts of silica, as brittle as 
glass. Alas! I did not know it, and I took no 
heed. Stooping forward to look down into the 
funnel, I threw all my weight with suddenness 
upon one foot; the jut on which it rested broke 
off short, and my foot descended on the slippery 
surface of the crater. I staggered—struggled to 
regain my balance—but in vain. The very effort, 
like a reeling skatcr’s, completed my disaster ; I 
swung half round, and fell full length upon the 
side of the incline. For a second or two I re- 
mained stationary. Then I felt that I was sliding 
—slowly but surely sliding—down the shelving 
funnel toward the mouth of the abyss. 

With a cry of terror I threw out my arms in a 
convulsive search of something to arrest my prog- 
ress; but the projections of the margin were al- 
ready out of reach, and my fingers only slipped 
upon the polished walls of the declivity, which 
grew steeper and steeper as they approached the 
chasm, which now, like a monstrous jaw, seemed 
gaping to reccive me. A moment more, and with 
the horrible intestinal sense of falling from a 
height T dropped like a plummet into the dark- 
ness of the gulf. 

For one instant, in extremity of horror, I felt 
that I was lost : the next, I was aware that some- 
thing unexpected had occurred. I was no longer 
falling. What had happened ? 
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As a rule, a geveer-shaft is as perpendicular as 
a coal-pit’s, but sometimes, by mere chance, the 
shaft deflects and forms an angle at no great dis- 
tance from the surface; and such was the case 
here. For twelve or fifteen feet the shaft de- 
scended vertically; then it ended on a slightly 
shelving floor of rock, from the edge of whicha 
larger. tunnel, black and steep, sank down into 
the very bowels of the earth. This ledge, or 
‘landing-place, received me as I fell; and thus, 
by the merest freak of fortune, it happened that, 
though bruised and shaken, I escaped the fate, 
which otherwise I must have met, of being dashed 
to pieces on the spot. 

I felt a movement of relief—of joy. Yet had 
I cause for exultation ? I gathered myrelf up, 
and looked about me. 

There, above me, was the opening of the shaft, 
beneath a circle of clear sky, in which, to my sur- 
prise, a star was shining, though the time was 
noon. My wonder was, however, only moment- 
ary; the effect, I knew, arose from looking up 
the tunnel of the shaft—as, in the broadest sun- 
shine, the moon and stars are visible from the 
bottom of a well. A more momentous observa- 
tion seized my notice; the interior of the shaft, 
wet, slippery and shining, presented neither 
crevice nor projection. Even as I looked I re- 
alized the horror of the fate before me. Escape 
was impossible—I was the captive of the geyser! 
Beside the rocky ledge on which I stood—a space 
about a yard in width—I could perceive, as ny 
sight became accustomed to the feeble gleam 
which fell into the chasm, the awful throat of 
the abyss, descending, Avernus-like, for all I 
knew, into the very gulfs of fire. From the 
gorge steam rose like mist, and in the utter still- 
ness I could hear, far down, the sound of gurgi- 
tating waters. In a little while—how long I 
could not tell—the moment of eruption would 
return and flood the chasm. I should be drowned 
—drowned like a trapped rat; no, horror !— 
drowning is not an instant death, and the abysa 
would have become a bubbling caldron. J should 
be boiled alive! 

As the horror of this thought broke on me, my 
veins ran chill within me, and I shook from head 
to foot, as if with ague. Sick and dizzy, for many 
minutes I remained, like a man paralyzed, inca- 
pable of thought or motion, yet conscious—con- 
scious even to the keenest torture—of the flight 
of every moment. An expectation—a suspense 
unutterable—strained every nerve to agony. The 
instants numbered by my fevered pulses seemed 
to fall upon my heart like drops of melted lead. 
My ears were strained to catch the far, faint 
sound of the abysmal waters—a sound which 
might be changed at any instant to the roar 
which would anticipate my doom. 
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At last, with the spasmodic effort of a dreamer 
starting from the clutches of a» nightmare, I 
roused my mind into exertion. Was I doomed 
—inevitably doomed ?—was there no possible es- 
cape before me? J turned my eyes again upon 
the shaft. 

It was, as I have said, abont five feet in width. 
A little narrower, and I might have had a chance 
of freedom ; by setting my back against one wall 
of the ascent and my hands and knees against 
the opposite. I might gradually have worked my 
body upward, as a chimney-sweeper’s boy goes up 
a stack. As it was, however, the attempt was 
idle. Unable to employ my knees in climbing, 
I conld not raise myself even a foot above the 
ledge. 

Then another gleam of hope shot through my 
mind. Could I eut notches in the walls, and so 
ascend, as by a ladder? I pulled out my hunt- 
ing-knife and prepared to try its point upon the 
surface. Then I stood hesitating, knife in hand, 
afraid to make the trial and find my last hope taken 
from me. Yet the surface, though so polished, 
might quite possibly turn out friable and earthy. 
At last I struck the puint against it; a shudder 
ran through every fibre of my frame; it was as 
hard as adamant—the steel blade barely scratched 
it. In a passion of despair I struck with all my 
force against the flinty wall; the blade snapped 
short and fell with a ringing noise into the depths 
of the abyss, where I heard it strike from side to 
side as it descended. At last, as if it reached 
some vast, unfathomable space, the sound ceased 
suddenly, and I heard no more. 

Up to this moment I had forborne to ery for 
help; at heart I knew well that it was useless. 
The camp was half a mile away, and my loudest 
ontery, muffled by the chasm, would be inandi- 
ble at fifty yards from the shaft’s mouth. Yet, 
at that moment, in the agony of desperation, I 
raised my voice and uttered a loud, long and 
piercing cry. But when shall I forget what fol- 
lowed ? The sound had scarcely left my lips 
when it was answered by a voice within the gulf 
—by a ery, beginning low and quick, but swell- 
ing into a wild, reverberating peal or shriek which 
stopped the very beating of my heart; a shriek 
so utterly appalling and unearthly that it seemed 
as if all the demons of the pit had burst at once 
into a scream of mocking laughter. Again, and 
yet again, the sound reverberated, in unimagina- 
ble echoes, through I knew not what, abysmal 
caves and hollows of the world. Shaken as I was 
in every nerve, I could no longer reason ; other- 
wise, must have told myself that the ery could 
only be a repetition of my own. No living 
monster’s voice from the abyss could have ap- 
peared to me more real or more terrific. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I flung myself upon my 
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narrow platform and stopped my ears to shut 
away the sound. 

When at last I ventured to unclose them the 
awful peal had faded into silence, and no sound 
was to be distinguished except the faint continual 
noise of gurgitating water which had not ceased 
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to issue from the depths of the abyss. To this 
sound I now lay listening in a kind of frightful 
fascination for some minutes—five or ten. Then, 
even as I listened to the sound, I heard, with freez- 
ing blood, a change of character take place within 
it—a change into a long, low, booming murmur, 
dreadful as a lion’s growl. It was the wakening 
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voice of the eruption | At last my hour was come. 
Rigid with horror, I threw myself against the 
wall, and, with starting eyes and panting breath, 
awaited the volley of the boiling stream. I heard 
the sound increase into a thunder—a fierce ex- 
plosion shook the very rock—there came a blast, 
a shriek from the abyss ; 
I felt a shock that stunned 
me—and the tremendous 
spout of water shot me 
from the gulf and hurled 
me fifty fect into the air. 

Strange that I had 
never thought of this! 
that I had never taken 
into calculation the gigan- 
tic power of such a jet! 
How incredibly absurd it 
now appearcd that I 
should fancy that a cur- 
rent of such force would 
leave me in the hollow! 
Nor was I fated to’ be 
boiled alive; the water, 
though its heat was only 
just endurable, was by no 
means boiling hot. Had 
I been aware before that 
this occasionally happen- 
ed, my bitterest despair 
would have retained a 
spark of hope. 

But was my danger at 
anend ? Far otherwise ; 
the most extraordinary 
part of it—the part for 
which I have considered 
that it ought to be re- 
corded, as the sole experi- 
ence of its kind—is now 
to be related. But how 
shall I describe it ? how 
shall I recount the strang- 
est, the most wildly sin- 
gular, adventure that ever 
mortal man escaped to 
tell of ? I must také an 
illustration. 

Everyone has seen a 
ball or a cork figure kept 
dancing on the summit 
of a garden- fountain. 
Now let there be imagined a stupendous jet, five 
feet in thickness and fifty feet in height, tossing 
aloft, in place of the cork ball, a living man! 
Such was now my situation. There was the 
Brobdignaggian fountain dancing in the sunlight, 
and there was I, the veriest pygmy, tossed like a 
puppet on its colossal crest. What mortal ever 
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found himself in a position so grotesque and yet 
so terrible ? 

The motion of a body suspended on a jet of 
water depends, for the most part, on its shape and 
weight. If too heavy, it falls instantly ; if too 
light, the fountain casts it off, like spray. In 
form, a sphere is the most easily supported ; but 
the capricious stream occasionally seems to take 
a fancy for another figure, so that the most irreg- 
ular of bodies may sometimes be seen dancing 
long and wildly ; and thus it must have been with 
me. My weight must have exactly suited the gi- 
gantic jet; if neither threw me off nor let me 
fall. At first, for several seconds, it kept me 
spinning dizzily 
upon its very sum- 
mit; then, as I 
chanced to come 
erect, 2 position 
which afforded less 
resistance, I sank 
suddenly a dozen 
feet within the body 
of the jet—only, the 
next instant, to be 
cast aloft again, 
tossed, whirled and 
shaken, at the will 
of the capricious 
waters. Of my 
sensations while this 
lasted it would be 
in vain to speak, for 
I felt nothing with 
distinctness. The 
dizzy height—the 
strange resistance of 
the liquid column— 
the fiery sting of 
the heated water— 
the deafening roar 
of the cascadc 
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force which drove me violently against the bot- 
tom. But the water broke my fall. Faint, gasp- 
ing, but uninjured, I rose to the surface, and 
exerted my remaining strength to strike out for 
the brink. 

But even yet my danger was not over ; indeed, 
as it happened, I was only just in time. Even as 
I was about to seize the nearest rough projection 
of the margin the fountain fell; a moment 
sooner, and nothing could have prevented me 
from being sucked into the chasm with the rush 
of water. I felt the current seize and drag me 
backward. With a conyulsive effort I put forth 
all my energy to reach the peak: my fingers 
touched it—clutch- 
ed it; I drew my- 
self up high and 
dry, and, falling at 
full length upon 
the brink, I lay 
there for a long 
time without sense 
or motion. 

When at last I 
rose I was still 
giddy, weak and 
shaking It was 
with the tottering 
steps of an old man 
that I set out to 
make my toilsome 
way to the encamp- 
ment—there to re- 
late the strangest 
tale of peril that 
ever struck the list- 
eners with amaze- 
ment. <AsI reached 
the ridge above the 
valley I turned and 
looked once more 
behind me. The 
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in falling—the daz- 

zling iridescence of the sunlit steam and spray— 
the strangling sensc of breathing air and water 
—I was conscious of them all, but vaguely, as of 
the phantasmagoria of adream. My brain reeled, 
I grew sick and dizzy ; for some seconds I believe 
that my senses must have failed me—— 

Very suddenly, with an upward spurt, as if 
weary of its plaything, the fountain seemed to 
fling me from its summit clear out into the air. 

The height was fifty feet ; I fell revolving like 
awheel. Jad the fountain cast me off at the 
first instant I must infallibly have been dashed to 
pieces on the margin of the shaft. But the crater 
had had time to fill with water, which at the point 
at which I fell was now at least ten feet in depth. 
Into this 1 came down, luckily feet first, with a 


puia was still un- 
derground, but even as I looked I saw it burst 
again from the abyss and uplift its glittering 
crest against the sun. It was, as when I saw it 
first, a thing of beauty. But now I sawit with an 
altered eye, which made its beauty terrible. 
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THE late Colonel Prezevalski, the Russian ex- 
plorer of Central Asia, appears to have found a 
worthy successor in Colonel Peyzoff. According 
to the report in English journals, the latter 
started in May last from Przevalsk, on the Issik- 
Kul, in company with Kosloff and Roboroyski, 
late companions of Przevalski in his travels. 
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While reports have not yet been received from 
Colonel Pevzoff, Lieutenant Roboroyski has for- 
warded to General Feldmann an account in diary 
form, which was communicated to the Russian 
Geographical Society at its last meeting. The 
expedition crossed the chains of the Tianshan in 
fifty days, under the greatest difficulties. Snow- 
storms alternated with rain and sunshine, the 
weather changing from hour to hour. Sometimes 
the explorers had to force a road by blasting and 
removing rocks. A comparatively rich flora was 
found in the protected lateral valleys, and forests 
of spruce and fir were not rare. 

The travelers crossed the Maral-Bashi, a salt- 
lake district, and then turned toward the Yar- 
kand-Darya, strangely mecting with a hospitable 
and amiable reception from the inhabitants in 
the desert-like country. A soldier was drowned 
while bathing in the Yarkand River. Following 
the upward course of the river, an effort was 
made to reach Yarkand, the capital. The scenery 
changed rapidly. Forests of poplar were crossed ; 
the fields showed signs of cultivation, and at a 
distance of from thirty-five to forty miles from 
the city rice-fields were so close to each other as 
hardly to afford room for camping. Yarkand- 
Yangishar is a double city, the combined popu- 
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lation of which is estimated at 80,000 souls. In 
Yarkand there are about 40,000 Mohammedan 
Sartes, Yangishar being inhabited by Chinese. 
In the gardens of the city, potatoes, the vine and 
fruit-trees are grown. 

Colonel Pevzoff had to abandon his intention of 
reaching Thibet this year, and he started for 
Khotan, where he intends wintering. M. Bogda- 
Novitch, mining engincer, accompanied the expe- 
dition in the capacity of geologist, and he has 
sent a communication which contains important 
information respecting the geological conditions 
of the countries journeyed through. It is ex- 
pected that our knowledge of Central Asia, de- 
ficient as it is at present, will be greatly enriched 
by this explorer. 

Two smaller expeditions have been moving in- 
dependently alongside Colonel Pevzoff’s column. 
Grombshevski intended to advance into the Hin- 
doo-Koosh, and Grum-Grzymailo into the Central 
Gobi, from Kuldja via Hami and Shachau to 
Thibet. News has only been received from 
Grombshevski. The Afghans assuming a hostile 
attitude, he intends turning toward the east. As 
Russia seems in earnest about the exploration of 
Central Asia, a wide field has been opened up for 
the scientific members of the expedition. 
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By Ernest 


A TAIL, properly speaking, is a prolongation of 
the backbone behind (or beyond) the pelvic arch, 
which supports the hinder limbs. 

Sometimes this prolongation is the larger half 
of the entire length of the spinal column, as in 
some serpents: sometimes it is extremely short, or 
altogether abortive, as among frogs, and in our 
own case, for even humanity possesses the rudi- 
ment of a tail concealed beneath the skin. The 
same is true of the more human-like kinds of 
monkeys (the apes). 

Some tails, like those of the bear, deer and 
goat, are so short, stubbed and immovable as to 
defy any attempt to perceive a present purpose in 
their existence. Of what possible use to a turtle, 
for example, is its tail? None, apparently, what- 
ever might have been the case in the differently 
constituted ancestors of the turtle. This tail has 
simply remained after its service in chelonian 
economy had been long outgrown, as buttons are 
still sewed upon the sleeves of our coats, although 
a century has elapsed since men thus fastened 
back their too voluminous cuffs. 

It is a survival of the misfit. 

Indeed, it would not be casy, were one tu insist 
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upon the cuz bono? of every case, to prove the 
serviceability of some of the most pretentious of 
these appendages. Look at the wild cats. The 
panther and the ocelot have long and graceful 
tails ; the lynxes own the merest apology for one, 
and are irreverently dubbed ‘‘bob cats” in the 
West. Yet you cannot say that the former species 
thrives better than the latter. The length or the 
brevity of tail seems to have nothing to do with 
their habits or happiness. The wrens and mock- 
ing ‘‘thrushes” (J/arporhyncht) are cousins-ger- 
man ; yet the wren’s tail is an absurd little tuft of 
short feathers “ weel cockit ” over his rump, and 
that of the thrasher is long and drooping. The 
brilliant sun-birds and gaudy parrots content 
themselves with short feathers, while the no less 
ornamented humming-birds and trogons of our 
tropical woods trail behind them plumes of vivid 
color, often three times as long as the body. 
Sometimes the tail carries out the general con- 
tour of the body, and its origin is scarcely dis- 
cernible, externally, as among snakes and most 
fishes; again, it is an almost naked appendage, as 
among the rata: while a third class can be made 
of tails plentifully furnished, and, as a rule, 
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highly adorned, with hair or feathers, such as 
those of the squirrels, the ant-eater, the fox, the 
hare, the malodorous skunk, and the gorgeous 
peacock and birds-of-paradise. 

But a more interesting line of inquiry is to trace 
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the manifold ways in which wild animals turn 
their tails to practical account. These append- 
ages are as a fifth limb to a great number of creat- 
ures who'would be sadly deficient without them. 
They serve their various owners as shelters ; as 
garments; as receptacles, carriers and tools; as 
weapons, both of offense and defense ; as anchors, 
supports and aids to locomotion on land as well as 
through the water and air; as musical instru- 
ments (for example, the rattlesnake’s “ rattle”), 
and as a means of expression in a great variety of 
gestures; as matrimonial advertisements, as egg- 
- holders and incubators, as midwives, and, finally, 
as baby-carriages. In all these ways do tails en- 
’ ter into the ministry of limbs to one or another 
* animal. 
And here it is time to broaden out the word 
fail so as to include more posterior appendages 
than are included in the first strict definition. 
Nevertheless, the line must be drawn inside of 
popular usage, even here. The prolongations of 
the wings of certain butterflies, for instance, are 
' not tails, though lepidopterists term them so in a 
- special sense ; nor would it be allowable to include 
the spinnerets of spiders, nor the stings of bees, 
nor the ovipositors of insects, which sometimes 
‘ extend in hair-like tubes beyond the tip of the ab- 
domen ; nor the ‘similar-looking breathing-tubes 
- of the ranatra-bugs. But it is right to speak of 
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the ‘‘ tail” of the scorpion-Ty (Punorpa)—which 
is articulated exactly like that of a scorpion—of 
the skip-jack beetle, and of a few other insects ; 
while the word is well applied to certain worms, 
to all of the swimming-crabs, the cuttle-fishes, 
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THE ‘‘ PROPELLER" OF THE PORPOISE. 


and even to gasteropod mollusks, wherever the 
body is lengthened out into a more or less service- 
able hinder part beyond, and additional to, its 
purpose as a shield for the entrails, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of 


* Ye little snails, with slippery tails, 
Who noiselessly. travel 
Across my gravel.” 


Let us take up some of these utilities in their 
order and illustrate them. What animals, to be- 
gin with, employ their tails as a shelter ? Well, 
the ant-eater does so, for one ; and, to a certain 
extent, the skunk, for another. The tail of the 
ant-eater is an enormous brush, which he carries 
reversed over his body like an umbrella. His 
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KANGAROO PURSUED BY DINGOES IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


home is in the Amazonian forests, where tremen- 
dous rains fall; and as it is his business to be 
abroad in the woods, pushing his way through 
the dripping underbrush at all hours, such an 
umbrella is of great service to him. The skunk 
is not quite so well provided, but his bushy tail, 
which he often carries curved over his back in 
the same manner, answers the purpose very well. 

As for garments, who that has ever seen a gray 
or a fox squirrel humped up ona cold day with 
its tail pressed close along its back, or a raccoon 
or a fox or a cat sitting with its feet wrapped in 
that furry “boa” of a tail, can doubt that this is 
the putting on of an overcoat ? 

As a receptacle and carrier of eggs the tail- 
parts of certain among the lower animals serve an 
important purpose in their economy. In the 
lobster, and its miniature, the fresh-water cray- 
fish, the latter segments of the abdomen form a 
fan-shaped tail, on the under surface of which 
are small appendages called swimmerets. When 
the eggs have ripened between the ovaries of the 
female (whose swimmerets are especially adapted 
to their purpose, and different from those of the 
male) they are extruded from openings in the 


second pair of legs, just back of the great front 
claws. These eggs are covered with a viscid mat- 
ter, something like those of the frog, which is 
readily drawn out into threads. These threads 
become entangled with the hairs covering the 
swimmerets, and thus several hundreds of eggs 
attach themselves to each swimmeret, and appear 
as large grape-like bunches, filling the whole 
space beneath the tail. Here they develop under 
the most favorable conditions, and after the young 
have hatched, these hold on to the swimmerets, 
and are carried about and protected by the mother 
until they are able to care for themselves. 
Perhaps this is as good a place as any to speak 
of one of the most comical—an opossum family. 
The agile mother struggles to climb about the 
branches, and to use her tail as she is accustomed 
to do in securing her hold and aiding her prog- 
ress; but she is incumbered with eight or ten 
squeaking little brats— miniatures of herself — 
each of which digs his sharp toes into her fur and 
clings with all his might, by hind feet and twisted 
tail, to the twigs or to the mother’s rat-like tail, 
which is curved up over her back to form a hana- 
rail for the young gang. If one of them lets go 
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BEAVERS. 


of this convenient member, it is only to choke the 
poor mother by taking a hitch around her throat, 
or to further impede her movements by a death- 
like grasp upon her legs. 

The use of its tail as a fool (as distinguished 
from a weapon) is common enough in the animal 
kingdom, without going into the region of fable 
for examples, as the old writers used to do when 
they told how the beaver brought mud and laid 
it, mason-like, with his tail for a trowel. If this 
member takes any part at all in the beaver’s ar- 
chitecture, it is only by the accidental slaps and 
rubs it may give to the muddy structure as the 
animal swims around it. What the stout, scaly, 
spatulate tail of the beaver really does do, is to 
serve as a powerful sculling-oar and rudder in 
swimming and diving. 

One of the most curious features of that most 


curious creature, the king-crab, or horse-foot, of 
our sea-shores, is the flexibly jointed, bayonet- 
like spine which forms its tail, and has no ana- 
logue elsewhere among crustaceans. He only ac- 
quires it as he approaches adult age, so that it 
is, as Lockwood expresses it, ‘‘a sword of honor,” 
betokening the end of youth. Whether or not 
this sharp rapier is of value as a weapon nobody 
seems to know, but it certainly makes a capital 
alpenstock. The horse-foot is light, and is liable, 
by the least agitation of the water, to be turned 
on its back, when it would be as helpless as a 
tortoise but for this sharp spike, the point of 
which it deflects and forces into the sand, thus 
lifting its hinder parts and enabling it to roll 
over onto its feet again. Moreover, were it not 
for this tail, which is planted firmly in her rear, 
as a brace, the female horse-foot would be unable 
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to push her carapace into the sand, and thus 
make the burrow which she requires for her 
eggs. 

ore of the smaller, bivalved moMusks, or 
‘ shell-fish,” of sandy ocean-shores are persistent 
burrowers, and all delve tail foremost. The com- 
mon soft clam is a good example. Here the 
pointed, pliable tip of the body, which may be 
called its tail, is the tool used; and on page 159 


SPIDER-MONKEY, HANGING BY 
PREHENSILE TAIL. 
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of ‘* Country Cousins,” a volume of studies in 
American natural history, the way in which the 
operation is cleverly performed by the pretty 
little Donax, or wedge-shell, is fully explained. 

The adroitness with which animals have caught 
fish, with their tails as lures, and sometimes as 
lines, forms the theme of many a barbaric legend 
and myth. The Norse people say that the bear 
once had a long tail, but under the advice of the 
fox, who was jealous of bruin’s rivalry in the 
matter of caudal adornment, he lowered it 
through a hole in the ice as a fish-line, and 
held it there until it froze in, and its discom- 
fited owner could get away only by breaking it off 
—mighty near its root, as any one can see to this 
day. (See illustration on page 500.) 

This story, of course, is merely an amusing 
fancy ; but one.might imagine a monkey, for ex- 
ample, able to do something of that kind, if any 
monkey could be found which cared for fish. 

As a matter of fact, rats have been known to 
purloin oil, jelly and such desirable liquids from 
bottles too narrow for their entrance, by insert- 
ing their tails, and then licking the dripping 
member, or giving it to a neighbor to lick. Pro- 
fessor George J. Romanes, the English natural- 
ist, proved beyond question that they did so, by 
experiments, which are detailed in his book, 
‘*Animal Intelligence,” to which the reader is 
referred, 


The tails of creatures that swim or fly perform 
a very important service in these methods of lo- 
comotion ; while in many cases this is a helpful 
or even indispensable member in progression upon 
land. The tremendous leaps of the minute skip- 
jack beetles, and of the agile sand-fleas, are made 
by springing from the bent hinder parts of their 
body, and not by leg-force, as in the cases of the 
grasshopper and true fleas. Certain fishes, like 
the file-fish, are accustomed to poise themselves 
upon their tails, almost motionless, for long peri- 
ods, when it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
one of them from the ribbons of the eel-grass 
in the midst of which they dwell; while many 
serpents are able to stand erect upon almost 
the very tip of the tail, or to hang thereby, and 
some can even spring off from it. ‘‘It is, true,” 
remarks Professor Owen, ‘that the serpent has 
no limbs, yet it can outclimb the monkey, ont- 
swim the fish, outleap the jerboa, and, suddenly 
loosening the coils of its crouching spiral, it can 
spring into the air and seize the bird upon the 
wing.” But it is the long-tailed species that do 
these things best. 

It is related in the older books of natural his- 
tory that the kangaroo sits, when reared up, upon 
his massive tail and strong hind limbs, as upon a 
tripod ; and that it is by the elastic force of the 
tail that it is enabled to make its long, running 
leaps, which, in the case of the large wallaby, will 
average cight or ten yards at each jump. This is 
now known to be an error; the truth (as shown by 
its tracks in the mud and by careful observation) 
is, that the tail only just touches the ground now 
and then; yet it is plain that the heavy member 
serves a useful purpose in balancing the creature. 
Probably the same is true of the jerboa and of our 
American jumping-mouse, both of which have 
tails extraordinarily long, even for mice. They 
are tufted at the end, and are nature’s prototype 
of the boy’s kite-tail. 

To many tree- haunting animals, such as the 
opossum, the South American forest monkeys and 
some others, the tail has been moditied into a 
most effective instrument for grasping and hold- 
ing on, even in sleep, by the acquirement of what 
is called prehensibility in its tip, similar to that 
in the toes of perching-birds, which close tightly 
around a twig, without any effort on the bird's 
part, simply as the result of the pressure of its 
weight. 

Charles Waterton points out that this faculty is 
of manifest advantage to the animal, either when 
sitting in repose on the branch of a tree or when 
in its journey onward through the gloomy recesses 
of the wilderness. ‘‘ You may see this monkey,” 
he writes, ‘“‘catching hold of the branches with 
its hands, and at the same time twisting its tail 
around one of them, as if in want of additional 
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support ; and this prehensile tail is sufficiently 
strong to hold the animal in its place, even when 
all its four limbs are detached from the tree, so 
that it can swing to and fro, and amuse itself, 
solely through the instrumentality of its prehen- 
sile tail—which, by the way, would be of no man- 
ner of use to it did accident or misfortune force 
the monkey to take up a temporary abode upon 
the ground. For several inches from its extrem- 
ity, by nature and by constant use, this tail has as- 
sumed somewhat the appearance of the inside of 
a man’s finger, entirely denuded of hair or fur un- 
derneath, but not so on the upper part.” 

Prehensibility is equally well developed in the 
naked, rat-like tail of the ‘possum of our Northern 
woods, and to a less extent in the tips of tree- 
clinging serpents ; and among fishes it exists per- 
fectly in the quaint little sea-horse (Hippocampus), 
which is a poor swimmer, and rests by hooking its 
tail around:a bit of sea-weed or coral, or through a 
hole in a broken’ shell, thus anchoring itself se- 
curely. 

The male of this odd little animal (the sea- 
horse) hatches its eggs—or so many of them as it 
can obtain out of the thousands extruded by the 

‘ female—within a fold, or sac, of skin on the lower 

part of the abdomen. The embryos remain in 
this sac until they have grown to the proper size 
to be sent forth, when the sea-horse, by a gentle 
‘pressure upward of its tail upon this sac, slowly 
forces the brood out into the water. 

Among animals that live in the water the tail 

becomes of supreme importance in locomotion. 
‘The shrimp’s swimming is wholly by reaching its 
‘tail out and pulling itself backward. This, of 
course, is the principle of the oar; and the 
shrimp is able to ‘‘ feather,” since the plates of 
his tail shut up like a fan in recovering for a new 
stroke. 

It is mainly as a screw-propeller, however, that 
their tails serve the swimmers—precisely the mo- 
tion a man makes when sculling a boat by a single 
oar held over the stern. This motion is plainly 
visible in fishes, the most swift and powerful 
among which have the smallest body-fins ; and it is 
solely by this sculling movement of the tail that 
the shark and blue-fish make such terrific rushes 
after prey—that the trout is able to give the 
angler so much work, and the salmon to climb or 
leap up water-falls, the ascent of which excites 
our amazement. The profound diving of a 
whale, the follow-my-leader bounding play of the 
porpoise and dolphin, and the impetus for soar- 
ing gained by the flying-fish, are all due to the 
propulsion of the tail, the principle of which is 
embodied in the two- bladed propellers of our 
swift steamships. 

Even some of the diving-birds make their way 
under the surface by closing their wings and 
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sculling the short and stiff feathers of the tail, 
though other diving-birds paddle with their 
wings under the water just us they fly in the air. 

Many a wild creature trusts to its tail for de- 
fense in time of danger, and finds in it an offen- 
sive as well as a defensive weapon of no mean 
worth. The lizards all whip one another severely 
with their tails when fighting, and attempt to 
disarm each other by seizing the opponent’s tail in 
their teeth. Now, in the case of many of the 
lizards, the tail will snap off under such severe 
treatment, and when this accident occurs the 
beast gives up the struggle and runs away as fast 
as he is able. After awhile a new tail replaces 
the first one, and he is ready again for the field of 
battle. As for crocodiles and alligators, although 
their dreadful jaws are their principal weapon, 
the blow one of these great saurians can give, 
when he ‘“swinges the scaly horror of his folded 
tail,” is justly to be dreaded by anything it may 
come into contact with. Whales and other large 
cetaceans will stave a boat to pieces by a stroke 
with their powerful flukes; and the “ thrasher ” 
shark takes his name from his habit of swinging 
violently back and forth the long scythe-like pro- 
longation of the upper half of his tail-fin. It is 
said that he kills small fishes for his prey by thus 
thrashing about in a school of them, and that 
several of these sharks, combining in their attack. 
will beat a whale to death; but there is little evi- 
dence of the truth of either assertion. In the 
geological long-ago there lived flying satirians 
with long tails; and one of these, described by 
Professor, Marsh, had spines two feet long on the 
side of its tail, running outward and backward. 

A fish more unpleasant to meet than thi3z long- 

departed animal might have been is well known 
along our Eastern coast, as well as in many other 
parts of the world, under the name of “‘sting- 
ray,” or ‘‘stingaree.” 
~ The rays (or skates) are flat, flounder-shaped 
brutes, allied to the sharks in structure; and 
they have slender, whiplash-like tails. That of 
the stingaree (which sometimes reaches a length 
of ten feet) bears upon its top, near the root, a 
long, sharp and barbed spine, with which it is 
able to inflict deep and dangerous wounds, when 
aroused to self-defense. Some acrid or poisonous 
substance seems to enter the lacerations thus 
made, and fishermen pierced in the feet or hands, 
as often happens, by this species, or by the trop- 
ical whip-ray, find their wounds slow and painful 
in healing. 

Something of the same kind, but even worse, is 
the stabbing apparatus of the surgeon-fish of 
Florida and the West Indies. ‘Each side of 
the tail,” says Goode, ‘is provided with a sharp, 
lancet-like spine, which, when at rest, is received 
into a sheath, but it may be thrust out at right 
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angles to the body, and used as a weapon of of- 
fense ; sweeping the tail from side to side as they 
swim, they can inflict very serious wounds, and I 
have seen in the Bermudas large fishes, confined 
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in the same aquarium-tank with them, covered 
with gashes inflicted in this manner.” 

What a large part the tail plays in the expres- 
sion of animal emotions is plain enough to every 
one who has watched a dog, though this peculiar- 
ity is by no means confined to the domestic ca- 
nines. Foxes, wolves, jackals and hyenas show 
excitement and alarm by elevating or depressing 
their brushes, and no doubt wag them in welcome 
to their friends. The nervous organization and 
moral sensitiveness of dogs have been greatly en- 
hanced by their long association with man, and 
domestic dogs have many more emotions to ex- 
press, no doubt, than their wild or semi-wild con- 
geners. A lack of demonstrativeness is noticc- 
able among the yelping and often savage dogs 
about an Indian camp in the far West. It is 
rarely that any of them are made pets of by the 
red men, and they have never been led to show 
that welcome, gratitude and joy which are so 
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plainly expressed by the flexible tails of the ter- 
riers, poodles and collies of our houses.” 

A part of this last thought, and pleasantly clos- 
ing this hasty review of the service of the tail, is 
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its employment, to reiterate the phrase before 
used, of the tail as a matrimonial advertisement. 
Such is the real purpose of the rattling of the rat- 
tlesnake--when heard from a snake not under 
alarm ; also of the stridulations of such insects as 
make this sound by rubbing together the legs and 
posterior point of the body. Other instances, 
from various animal classes, might be cited in 
point. But the conspicuous instance is that of 
the birds of brilliant plumage, like the Oriental 
pheasants, the birds-of-paradise, the wonderfully 
adorned lyre-bird of India, the humming-birds of 
South America, and some of our own feathered 
friends in the United States, such as the grouse 
among the game birds and the scissor-tailed fly- 
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catcher among the songsters. In all these cases 
the male alone possesses splendid plumes in the 
tail, and uses them as an attraction to the female 
bird of his fancy. None of these is so familiar, 
however, as the peacock ; and everyone will re- 
call how proudly he spreads his gorgeous fan and 
struts about in the midst of his harem, bidding 
them gaze upon his rich apparel and yield to his 
wooing. Taking all these varied utilities into 
copsideration, one can sec that the tail is by no 
means a supernumerary and useless member in 
animal economy. 


SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES. 

Tue Sicnau Orrice has published an interesting review 
of the weather in 1889. It appears that the highest mean 
temperature was found in the southern parts of Florida, 
Arizona and California, where it rose above 75 degrees. 
This was very mean weather, indeed; but the personal 
effect of the great heat of Key West as compared with 
Yuma or Maricopa Wells, for instance, would be very 
different, although measuring the same on the thermom- 
eter. In the former case it would be full of dampness 
and lassitude; in the latter, of a scorching quality almost 
unendurable in the sunshine, but not injurious to vitality 
in the shade. The lowest average was in the Manitoba 
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pany, which is cxtremely useful to all visitors to the sea- 
coast of New Jersey, where Philadelphians most do con- 
gregate, and, so far as it goes, will be welcomed by sea-side 
sojourners elsewhere who ure interested in marine natural 
history. Nothing else of the kind exists in the United 
States except a somewhat technical and wholly uninter- 
esting little book, published some years ago in Boston, 
which never attained any general sale. The author of the 
present book is Professor Angelo Heilprin, who takes up 
classes of objects found on the sea-shore and treats of 
them in turn. He restricts himself somewhat closely to 
the New Jersey coast, and is thereby hampered, inasmuch 
as that is one of the least populous of any American sea- 
shore. It is a waste of sand, for the most part, whereon 
only a few animals can find home or sustenance. Never- 
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region; but here, again, an average is no index of com- 
fort, for, while the long and cold Winters reduce the ay- 
erage, there are days and weeks of midsummer which are 
villainously hot. The highest maximum temperature was 
117 degrees, at Yuma, Ariz., on July 3d. This is within 
two degrees of the highest temperature ever recorded by 
the Signal Service, which occurred at Fort McDowell, 
Ariz., in 1887. The lowest temperature reported during 
the year was —43 degrees, at St. Vincent, Minn., February 
23d; the lowest recorded by the Signal Service was —63 
degrees, at Poplar River, Mon., in 1885. Rain-fall last year 
was unusually heavy in the Eastern States, but less than 
ordinary on the Pacific coast. These observations are 
compiled from more than 1,000 stations. 


“ Toe Anima. Lire oF ouR SEA-SHORE”’ is the title of a 
little book lately published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 


theless he finds much to say, and to say in an interest- 
ing way, about the shell-fish (mollusks), crab family, star- 
fishes, sea-urchins, etc., jelly-fishes and polyps, worms 
that dwell in the sand between tide-marks and in the 
mud of the inner bays, coastwise fishes, etc. The book 
has a large number of illustrations, in the form of outline 
drawings, helping the reader to identify what he finds in 
his researches; and it should be in the valise of every 
family that goes to the sea-side for any purpose except 
dancing and bathing. All the same, it is only a beginning 
of the literature which ought to, and presently will, come 
out of the study of the more copious and more abundant 
life of our rocky Northérn shores, and the populous Gulf 
coast. 


An article by Professor David Todd, who was in charge 
of the late expedition sent by the United States to the 
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const of Africa to observe the total eclipse of the sun, ap- 
peared in a late number of Zhe Forum, under the title of 
‘*Modern Eclipse Problems,” which was filled with 
thoughtful suggestions. It discussed the question whether 
the coming on of an eclipse may not, by the fall of tem- 
perature which uniformly occurs, produce the clouds 
upon the path of the eclipse which so frequently obscure, 
if they do not prevent, observation of it. The tempera- 
ture, however, falls but slightly, and there is no appreci- 
able variation in the barometer; and experience in the 
recent eclipses seems to be against the theory. The ex- 
peditions of 1878, 1880, 1882 and 1883, we are told by 
Professor Todd, were generally successful; the eclipse of 
1885 was clear in New Zealand; that of 1886, while par- 
tially obscured in Grenada, where the astronomers were 
all located, was clear in West Africa; that of 1887 was 
everywhere obscured, and all expeditions from Russia to 
Japan were failures ; the eclipse of New Year’s Day, 1889, 
was, on the contrary, favored with clear skies. During 
the eclipse of December, 1889, there was clear weather in 
the Western Hemisphere, and cloudy weather in the East- 
ern. The month in which an eclipse occurs may enable 
predictions to be made, as Mareh, for instance, is the 
clearest month the world over. 


Dr. Recnarp, of the Biological Socicty of Paris, has 
raised the question, in an essay printed in ** Transactions” 
of that society, as to whether a corpse which sinks to a 
very great depth in the ocean is preserved from putrefac- 
tion. The question is one which has a medico-legal, as 
well as biological, interest. Dr. Regnard has ascertained 
by experiment that putrefaction does not take place in 
decomposable substances submitted to a pressure of 600 
to 700 atmospheres. These figures correspond to a depth 
of 6,000 or 7,000 meters at sea. From these experiments 
it must not be concluded, according to Dr. Regnard, that 
there is a total absence of putrefaction in the greater 
depths of the sea. The curious ‘“‘ abysmal” fishes dis- 
covered in the Chalknger and other expeditions appear 
to rise after death, so that they are sometimes found on 
the surface, though, as a rule, they go to pieces as the 
surrounding pressure diminishes, long before they reach 
the air. Still, there is no proof that bathybial or abysmal 
micro-organisms do not exist, and, if so, they could cause 
decomposition in the corpses of men as well as in the dead 
bodies of abysmal fishes. All this may be true, and give 
ground for theorizing, but another element must be taken 
into consideration, namely, the voracity of certain deep- 
sea crabs and other, carnivorous animals, which instantly 
pounce upon and devour completely any carrion which 
sinks to their level. The scientific men on the American 
dredging-steamers, such as the Aldatvvss and the Blake, 
often found that they could bring almost nothing perfect 
to the surface which was caught at great depths, because 
the captives were eaten—the flesh all gnawed from the 
hard parts—before they got anywhere near the surface. 
The probability is, that a corpse sinking through the 
depths of the sea is attacked and devoured before it has 
fairly reached the oozy, cold and lightless abysses that 
underly the surface of imid-ocean. 


Stren ties are now being laid as an experiment on the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s railway track near 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. This, by the way, is the oldest 
road-bed in the United States. The growing scarcity of 
timber suitable for ties, and the increasing expense attend- 
ing them, has made soine substitute an imperative neces- 
sity in all roads in the East and in the prairie regions. 
The increased safety from spreading rails which is cer- 
tainly gained by the use of the metal tie is another argu- 
ment in its favor. Glass ties have been tried in Europe, 
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but have made no great headway toward general adoption. 
The steel ties now being tested are described by the gen- 
eral manager of the railroad as weighing abuut 90 pounds 
each, and 2,000 are laid to the mile. They are in general 
shape like an ordinary tie, but underneath where the rail 
rests is a groove, or channel, filled with a block of oak, 
so placed that its grain runs vertically. This block is cut 
the exact size of the channel of the tie, and the exact width 
of the rail-base in a transverse direction, its height being 
three-quarters of an inch less than the depth of the chan- 
nel, and directly under the rail the sides of the metal tie 
are cut down about three-quarters of an inch, so that 
when the rail is dropped into place it rests upon the block 
of oak; thus a large non-metallic surface is provided for 
the rail to rest upon. On each side of the oak block two 
square holes are cut in the bottom of the tie, through 
which the tugs of the clip hook. This clip, with the bolts 
passing through the block, makes a secure and reliable 
fastening. The blocks are rendered very durable by being 
creosoted and then tested under hydraulic pressure: and 
with such a foundation for the rail to rest upon, and with 
powerful clips to force the rail down upon it, it should be 
an impossibility for the rail to move. 
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Tue staff of life. in all its most appetizing forms, is 
practically discussed by Lucia Gray Swett in ‘‘ New En- 
gland Breakfast Breads, Luncheon and Tea Biscuits” 
(Lee & Shepard). If this book, together with Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel's ‘‘ Practical Sanitary and Economical Cook- 
ing, Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means” 
(American Health Association, Rochester. N. Y.), and 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole’s ‘‘ Fruits, and How to Use Them,” 
(Fowler & Wells, New York), were in the hands of house- 
keepers generally, we should never be a nation of dys- 
peptics. 

Fraxcgors Coprke's paraphrase of Parisian life. ‘‘ Toute 
une Jeunesse,” fairly well done into English, has been 
published by the Belford Company, under the title of 
“The Days of My Youth.” It appeared originally last 
year in serial form, with exquisite illustrations by Emile 
Bayard, in the Paris Jtlustration. The work loses much 
in being divorced from these pictures, and more in the 
process of translation. Nevertheless, a suggestion remains 
of the tender charm of the original. It possesses, more- 
over, a special interest in that it is indirectly autobio- 
graphical, like Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copperfield.” The 
young poet, Amédée Violette, who is the modest hero of 
the story, ‘‘experienced life as I experienced it, when 
I was a child and a young man,” says M. Coppée. The 
Paris portrayed is that of the Second Empire, and 
through the war-times of 1870-71. Typical scenes and 
characters are sketched with masterly power; and some 
of the slightly dissimulated portraits—that of the actor 
Coquelin, for instance, under the mask of Jocquelet—are 
easily identified. 

MavpassanT stands translation better than does Coppte. 
because the chief interest in the former’s stories is in their 
materials, even more than their style, and in the manner 
in which those materials are treated. Seventeen *' New 
Stories by Guy de Maupassant”? have been published in 
one of the recent paper-covered volumes of the ‘* Minerva 
Series.” Most of these short pieces are little incidents cr 
hits of character merely. without plot, and embracing a 
number of situations and episodes which would be con- 
sidered ‘risky’? by an English-writing story-teller. It 
may be doubted, however, whether there are any of our 
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writers who could make readable tales out of such slight 
materials. But Maupassant’s art rarely fails. He relates 
his little episodes, like that of ‘* Clochette,” for instance, 

r°* My Uncle Jules,” in a style of the simplest and most 
straightforward, seemingly, but which is in reality weighed 
und calculated down to the effect of the minutest word. 
So the reader is not only interested, but moved, and made 
to do his own moralizing after the story is finished. 


Tue ‘ Recollections of General (rrant.”’ included among 
Mr. George W. Childs’s recently published papers of 
reniniscence, have been gathered in a dainty little sou- 
venir book, issued by the Philadelphia Pudlie Ledger. An 
interesting account of the presentation (by Mr. Childs) 


’ of the portraits of Generals Grant, Sherman and Sher- 


idan, at the West Point Military Academy, is also affixed. 
During a period of more than twenty years Mr. Childs 
was. one of the most intimate and trusted of General 


- Grant's friends; and the present tribute is noteworthy, 


not only for its intrinsic interest, but for its simple near- 
at-hand presentation of the many noble traits of the dead 
ehieftain. 


Mapison Jcuics Cawery, of Louisville, Ky., has pub- 
lished four-volumes of poems within the last three years ; 
and the first of these, ‘‘ Blooms of the Berry,’ contains 
the sume essential beauties—and defects—as characterize 
*\ Lyrics and Idyls," the latest. Yet it is but very re- 
cently that either critical or popular attention has been 
attracted to the new lyric star that has risen in the literary 
firmament of the South. Perhaps this may be accounted 
for by the fact that Mr. Cawein has saved up all his poems 
for his annual volume, in preference to giving them 
quicker though moro ephemeral circulation through ‘tho 
magazines. Certain it is that, after all deductions aro 
made, he stands revealed as a lyric poet of the first order, 
destined to a permanent and high place in the literature 
of our language. Mr. Cawein is a youthful poet. In these 
first-fruits of his muse, the obvious faults of overexuber- 
ance and imitation are such as riper experience will surely 
correct; while their excellences are such as genius, and 
not maturity alone, can give. That the process of artistic 
evolution is going on in Mr. Cawein’s work is at once 
made evident in the instance of ‘* Noéra,” reprinted else- 
where in this magazine. In none of the three volumes 
preceding ** Lyrics and Idyls” is there to be found a song 
of such perfect grace and sweetness as this. All his 
verses, good and bad, are filled with surprises of similo 
and metaphor, often exquisitely beautiful, and with sug- 
gestive word-melodies and haunting cadences; so that it 
would be hard—if one agreed with the opinion expressed by 
some literary censurs, that Mr. Cawein has published too 
much—to say what ought to have been suppressed. Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Swinburne and Poe are the lyric mod- 
els to whom, naturally, a young poet of pronounced mu- 
sical proclivities, like Mr. Cawein, is constantly turning ; 


_ while in a few dramatic essays, of somewhat dubious suc- 


cess, such as ‘‘ At Nineveh,” ‘‘ Before the Ball,” and *‘ His 


; First Mistress,” he sits at the feet of Browning. But to 


nll that he has distilled from these fields he adds a per- 
fume of his own, elusive, yet distinct, and fresh as the 
wildwood. When ‘the Toll-man’s Daughter” crosses the 
meadows, 


“ Each dewdrop raised a limpid glass 
To flash her beauty from the grass.” 


All through ‘* Blooms of the Berry" are ‘“ red-wine cata- 
racts of dawn,” pouring “ soundless torrents down the 
silver precipices "’ of the sky; ** tanned and sultry noons ”; 


: Dees, **the roses’ Minuesingers "; and the heron-hunnted 


Stwilights, when “ ida insects make the garden shrill.” 
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In‘! The Triumph of Music,” w2 chance upon such bits as 
the invocation to Pan: 


‘Tell me, piper, have I ever 
Heard thy hollow syrinx quiver 
‘Trickling music in the trees? 
Where dark hazel copses shiver, 
Have I heard its dronings sever 
The warm silence, or the bees ?” 


“ Accolon of Gaul” is an Arthurian idyl, after the Ten- 
nysonian manner, but written in somewhat cramped heroic 
couplets instead of blank verse. From ‘‘ Lyrics and Idyls” 
there are scores of things tempting to quote. Perhapsdhis 
stanza from ‘* Phyllis” is as characteristic as anything in 
its way: 
“If I were her lover 
I'd wade through the clover 
Over five fields or more, 
And watch in the twinkle 
Of stars that sprinkle 
The paradise over her door. 
And there in the clover 
I'd reach her; 
And over and over 
I'd teach her, 
A love without sighs, 
Of laughterful eyes, 
That reckon’d ench second 
The pause of a kiss, 
A kiss and... . that is 
If I were her lover to teach her.” 


The publishers of Mr. Cawein's poems (Messrs. John P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville), deserve cordial commendation 
for the dainty typographical dress in which they have 
introduced these tender lyrics to the world. 
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STANLEY: 


HIS CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By Grorce C, Hurvsur. 


STANLEY is, in one respect, the most fortunate 
of African travelers. It may be assumed that he 
has finished his work; and he is still young 
enough to look forward to the enjoyment of a 
fame which will 
hardly be reduc- 


activity has been different for each one, and fort- 
une has favored Stanley in this, as in other re- 
spects. His expedition to discover Livingstone 
associated his name at once and forever with that 
of a man whose 
career had taken 


ed to its true 
proportions dur- 
ing his life-time. 
The fame is real, 
for he has dis- 
played some of 
the highest quali- 
ties of the ex- 
plorer, and ap- 
pears, to his ad- 
mirers, to have 
surpassed the 
achievements of 
all other African 
travelers. Super- 
latives are easily 
written, and the 
public is fond of 
them, because 
they seem to 
ratify the hasty 
popular decision ; 
but those who are 
really acquainted 
with the history 
of discovery in 
Africa are reluc- 
tant to assign re- 
lative rank, or 
confer degrees, 
where nearly all 
are of equal merit. It is literally true that the ex- 
plorers of Africa have been picked men. Very 
few of them have fallen below the highest stand- 
ard of capacity and courage; but the field of 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—33. 
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strong hold of 
the imagination 
of the English- 
speaking world. 
Failure in sub- 
sequent enter- 
prises would not 
have loosened 
Stanley’s hold 
upon his public, 
for the reason 
that no one could 
have proved the 
failure. 

Even in cases 
nearer home, 
men refuse to see 
the evidence 
against a popular 
idol; and Africa 
is at the end of 
the world. Stan- 
ley had only to 
reappear from no 
matter what 
journey, and all 
were ready to be- 
lieve that no 
other man could 
have found his 
way through the 
perils and hardships which the finder of Living- 
stone had overcome. 

One other circumstance, and that a mere acci- 
dent, has immensely increased the renown of 
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Stanley. His language was English, and an un- 
limited audience was attentive to everything he 
said. The great Anglo-Saxon community de- 
lighted in him as a type of what is called British 
pluck in England, and American pluck in the 
United States. 

Commonplace of the kind has dn inexpressible 
charm for the multitude ; and neither Americans 
nor Britons can be made to acknowledge the sim- 
ple fact that the finest quality of pluck has been 
abundantly displayed by the Arabs, and by the 
Europeans of every nation whose energies have 
gone to the task of opening Africa. 

Stanley was born near Denbigh, Wales, in 1841. 
His parents were named Rollant, or Rowlands, 
and while he was yet an infant his father died. 
His mother went out to service, and then little 
John was sent to the Workhouse School of St. 
Asaph. When he was about fifteen years old he 
ran away from school, and acted for a short time. 
as an under-teacher in a national school, of which 
his cousin was master. This occupation did not 
suit him, and he found his way to Liverpool, 
where he shipped on board a vessel for New Or- 
leans. Here he found work in the office of a 
merchant named Stanley, who took a fancy to 
him, and ended by adopting him. From this 
time he was known as Henry Morton Stanley. 
His new father died not long after, leaving no 


will. Relatives of the dead man claimed his 
property, and Stanley was turned adrift. 

When the Civil War came he enlisted. in the 
Confederate Army, and was captured at the battle 
of Pittsburgh Landing, but escaped by swimming. 
across a river. He afterward managed to get 
back to England and to visit his home, and 
staid for some months in a Liverpool counting- 
house. From Liverpool he worked his passage 
to New York, where, according to one of his bi- 
ographers, he found himself in an awkward pre- 
dicament as an ex-Confederate, but cut the Gor- 
dian knot ‘‘ with that readiness of resource which: 
has characterized Mr. Stanley in all his under- 
takings,” by enlisting in the Federal Navy. 

It is related of Queen Victoria that she once, 
“‘with admirable presence of mind,” raised an 
umbrella in a shower of rain. If Stanley were 
not a hero, his biographer would understand that 
he enlisted, just as hundreds of thousands have. 
enlisted, for the simple reason that there was no 
other way of getting bread to eat. He was sent 
on board the 7iconderoga, and saw service for two 
years, and went on a cruise to the Mediterranean 
in 1866. He visited his home the same year, and 
made an unfortunate journey in Asia Minor ; re- 
turned to the United States in 1867, and became 
a newspaper correspondent. The proprietor of 
the New York Herald sent him, in 1868, to ac- 
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company the English Abyssinian Expedition, un- 
der Sir Robert Napier. 

In this, as in his other newspaper engage- 
ments, he distinguished himself by his energy 
and promptitude in collecting and dispatching 
intelligence. 

Commissioned by the proprietor of the New 
York Herald to find Livingstone, Stanley pre- 
pared his expedition at Zanzibar, and set sail in 
February, 1871, for Bagamoyo, the nearest town 
on the main-land. 

He took with him 170 men, of whom 153 were 
pagazis, or carriers. 

The task set before him was to find a man who 
was known to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Lake Tanganyika, though direct intelligence 
of his movements was wanting, whether through 
unfaithfulness on the part of his messengers, or, 
as there is good reason for believing, through 
indifference on his own part, it is now impos- 
sible to say. 

Traveling in Africa, as in every wild country, 
has its difficulties and its dangers, but there was 
no peculiar or extraordinary risk to be encount- 
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ered by Stanley. He had only to maintain dis- 
cipline and to exercise prudence in his compara- 
tively straightforward march toward the objective 
point. How easily this can be kept in view in 
Africa, Mr. Henry Drummond has told us: 
“Now, it may be a surprise to the unenlight- 
ened to learn that probably no explorer, in fore- 
ing his passage through Africa, has ever, for more 
than a few days at a time, been off some beaten 
track. Probably no country in the world, civil- 
ized or uncivilized, is better supplied with paths 
than this unmapped continent. Every village is 
connected with some other village, every tribe 
with the next tribe, every State with its neigh- 
bor, and therefore with all the rest. The ex- 
plorer’s business is simply to select from this 
net-work of tracks, keep a general direction, 
and hold on his way. Let him begin at Zanzi- 


bar, plant his foot on a native footpath, and set 
his face toward Tanganyika. In eight months he 
will be there.” (‘‘ Tropical Africa,” pp. 32, 33.) 

The terror of the African explorer is the fever, 
which must be met, for the coast regions are low 
and full of swamps, under a burning sun. 


MEETING OF STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE, AT UdJIsI, 1871. 
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Stanley’s force marched but a few miles a 
day. The first part of the route was through 
a rolling and fertile country, varied from 
time to time by stretches of grass-land, 
clumps of wood and open plains. The wet 
season came on, and with it came ague, fever 
and dysentery. In the country of Ukwere 
the caravan had its first experience of a 
jungle, with its tangled growths and the 
noisome stench of its decaying vegetation. 
A purer air was breathed in Ukami, and at 
Muhalleh Stanley met an Arab caravan on 
its way to Bagamoyo, and was told by the 
leader that he had lived for two weeks in a 
hut next to the one occupied by Livingstone, 
at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. It was at the 
end of June that Unyamyembe was reached. 
This district is in Unyamwezi, the most im- 
portant country in East Central Africa. 

Its people, the Wanyamwezi, are great 
traders and travelers, and the porters of all 
the caravans. The country is the stronghold 
of the Arabs, with whom Stanley united him- 
self for.a hostile expedition against Mirambo, 
a neighboring chief. The expedition was 
unlucky, and Stanley found that he had 
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closed against himself the direct 
road to Ujjiji. 

e was forced to make a long 
circuit, and it was not till the 10th 
of November, 236 days from Baga- 
moyo, that he looked down from a 
ridge of hills on the Tanganyika 
and Ujiji. He descended the slope 
with drums beating and flags fly- 
ing, and met the whole population 
of Ujiji coming toward him. A 
few minutes later he was in the 
presence of Livingstone, and listen- 
ed to the story of his adventures. 
Since 1866 Livingstone had traveled 
thousands of miles. For two years 
he had been engaged in exploring 
the basin of the Chambezi River, 
and had discovered that it flowed 
into Lake Bangweolo and was the 
beginning, therefore, of the Lua- 
pula, which issues from that lake. 

It is held that Livingstone was 
the first to prove that the Chambezi 
is in no way connected with the 
Zambezi River; but this fact was 
discovered long before Livingstone’s 
day by a Portuguese explorer, nam- 
ed Pereira, whose expedition is de- 
scribed at length in a vofume on 
the “* Discoveries of the Portuguese 
in the Interior of Angola and Mo- 


zambique,” by T. E. 
Bowdich (London, 
1824). Pereira’s 
journey was made in 
1796. In the coun- 
try of the Movizas 
*<he came to another 
river called by the 
Movizas ‘‘ Zambese,” 
but which he was 
convinced could not 
be the stream of the 
same name _ that 
passes Tete, because 
this new Zambese, as 
he terms it, flows in 
a different direction, 
and falls into an- 
other river, of which 
notice will be taken 
hereafter.” (Bow- 
dich, pages 87 and 
88.) 

Livingstone after- 
ward completed his 
investigations so far 
as to establish the 
connection of the 
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Chambezi, not only 
with the Luapula, 
but with the Lual- 
aba. He did not 
satisfy himself as to 
the system to which 
the Lualaba belong- 
ed, but died in the 
belief that it flowed 
into the Victoria Ny- 
anza. One question 
he and Stanley now 
settled, on the prop- 
osition of the latter. 
They went to the 
head of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and found 
that the Rusizi River 
was not an outlet of 
the lake, but flowed 
into it with a cur- 
rent of seven miles 
an hour. They re- 
turned to Ujiji, and 
went together to 
Unyamyembe, where 
they parted, Liv- 
ingstone remaining, 
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to wait for the men Stanley was to send him from 
Bagamoyo. 

The men came, after five months, and Living- 
stone went back to Tanganyika, and then to Lake 
Bangweolo, hoping to find an answer to the prob- 
lem of the “‘ fountains.” 

On the south shore of the lake he died, prob- 
ably in the night of April 30th, 1873, for he was 
found dead, kneeling by the side of his bed, the 
next morning. 

It was on the 6th of May that Stanley entered 
Bagamoyo in triumph with the news of Living- 
stone’s safety, and at the end of the month he 
left Zanzibar for Europe. 

His next service was as correspondent with the 
army of Sir Garnet Wolseley in the Ashantee 
campaign ; and from this he went to the theatre 
of the Carlist War in Spain. 

In 1874 the proprietors of the New York Her- 
ald and the London Duily Telegraph agreed to 
share the expense of an expedition to Gentral 
Africa, to be under the command of Stanley. 
Ife was to clear up all uncertainties about the 
lake region, trace the course of the Lualaba, and 
to report on the slave-trade. The expedition left 
Bagamoyo November 17th, 1874. 

As far as Ugogo things went well enough; but 
difficulties began to thicken when the Arab trad- 
ing route was abandoned for one that led north- 
ward to the Victoria Nyanza. In the Uverivero 
wilderness, which is sixty miles wide, the men 
were almost famished. Some deserted, others 
mutinied, and others were carried off by disease. 
In the Turu country the caravan was savagely at- 
tacked, but succeeded in forcing its way through, 
and in Usukuma found a friendly people and sup- 
plies of food. 

This region slopes northward to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and a number of streams flow to the 
great lake. At Kagehi, Stanley Yeft his men in 
charge of his officers, and set out, with ten oars- 
men and a coxswain, to circumnavigate the lake. 
The risk was great, but all African travelers are 
ready to face danger. Stanley sailed first to the 
eastward, coasted the Island of Ukereme (this is 
also the native name of the lake), and then fol- 
lowed the eastern shore. He saw many islands, 
and passed the mouths of rivers, flowing some- 
times through low plains, sometimes from mount- 
ain ranges ; and but few villages were in sight. 
Squalls and thunder-storms frequently drove the 
boat to shelter. The first encounter with the 
natives was at Usoga, where a hundred of them 
came out in canoes and crowded around the Lady 
Alice, with evidently hostile purpose; but Stan- 
ley took advantage of a strong breeze to berr 
away from them. The next tribe, the Wavuma, 
required sterner measures. ° Thirteen of their 
canoes surrounded the boat, and the men, who 
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were all armed with spears, grew more and more 
insolent and aggressive. Stanley motioned to 
them with his hand to depart, giving orders at 
the same time to his crew to make ready their 
oars. ‘* This movement,” says Stanley, “of ne- 
cessity caused them to declare their purposes, and 
they manifested them by audaciously laying their 
hands on the oars and arresting the attempts of 
the boat’s crew to row. I seized my gun and mo- 
tioned them again to depart. With a loud, scorn- 
ful cry they caught up their spears and shields, 
and prepared to launch their weapons. To be 
saved we must act quickly, and I fired over their 
heads ; and as they fell back from the boat I bade 
my men pull away. Forming a line on each side 
of us, thirty yards off, they flung their spears, 
which the boat's crew avoided by dropping into 
the bottom of the boat. I scized my repeating- 
rifle, and fired in earnest to right and left. The 
big rifle, aimed at the water-line of two or three 
of the canoes, perforated them through and 
through, which compelled the crews to pay at- 
tention to their sinking crafts, and permitted us 
to continue our voyage.” 

Much has been said of Stanley’s readiness to 
resort to fire-arms in his difficulties with the 
native Africans ; but he does not deserve the re- 
proach of recklessness. In the case of the Wa- 
yuma, it may be thought that he pushed forbear- 
ance too far when he fired over the heads of men 
who plainly meant to attack him. It is generally 
forgotten that the relation between the civilized 
man and the savage is mutual, and that provoca- 
tion to violent acts comes as often from the one 
side as from the other. 

All the virtue is not in the savage, nor is all 
the vice in the civilized man ; and the records of 
African discovery bear testimony for Stanley, as 
for nearly every other explorer, that he has used 
force only when force had to be used. 

At Uganda, M’tesa’s kingdom on the northern 
shore of the lake, Stanley was received with 
honor, and loaded with presents. M’tesa took a 
fancy to the white man, and had long talks with 
him. It was in these intimate, if dimly under- 
stood, conversations between men who had no 
common language that Stanley began the con- 
version of M’tesa from the darkness of Moham- 
medanism to the light of Christianity. From 
Uganda the voyage was continued down the 
western coast of the Victoria Nyanza and back 
to Kagehi; and Stanley concluded, somewhat 
hastily, that he “had made the acquaintance of 
all the bays and inlets of the Victoria Nyanza.” 
(“‘ Through the Dark Continent,” Vol. II., page 
18.) He reaffirmed this conclusion seven years 
later, in “‘ The Congo,” Vol. I., page 20 ; bat he 
discovered, on his last expedition, a vast exten- 
sion of the lake toward the sonth-west—an exten. 
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sion which advances the shore of the lake in that 
direction not less, according to the estimate of 
the Italian explorer Casati, than seventy-four 
miles. The circumnavigation was a daring feat, 
and too much muat not be made of this error, 
grave as it is. It is not to be overlooked, be- 
cause it is significant of a mental habit in Stan- 
ley. Exaggcration and the reporter’s design to 
tell a good story are always to be detected in his 
accounts of his own performance. 

From Kagehi he returned to complete the con- 
version of M’tesa. He succeeded, of course, and 
his first report of the work he had begun having 
been published in the Daily Telegraph, November 
15th, 1875, the Uganda Mission was organized in 
London. 

The following extract from this report shows 
that Stanley’s heart was in the work: ‘I have, 
indeed, undermined Islamism so much here that 
M’tesa has determined henceforth, until he is 
better informed, to observe the Christian Sab- 
bath as well as the Moslem Sabbath, and the 
great captains have unanimously consented to 
this. He has further caused the Ten Command- 
ments of Moses to be written on a board for his 
daily perusal—for M'tesa can read Arabic—as 
well as the Lord’s Prayer and the golden com- 
mandment of Our Saviour, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Oh, that some pious, prac- 
tical missionary would come here !” 

i The missionaries came ; but, whether they were 
less pious than Stanley, or whether the daily 
perusal of the Ten Commandments was an exer- 
cise less congenial to an African than to a Euro- 
pean monarch, certain it is that M’tesa lost his 
zeal for the faith, and prohibited, in 1879, both 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. He died in 
4884. and his son M'wanga persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and put Bishop Hannington to death. 

| Having converted the King, Stanley, with his 
aid, set out at the end of 1875 for the Muta Nzige 
and the Albert Nyanza, but on the shore of the 
former lake the Uganda leaders failed him, and 
he was obliged to turn back. He went next to 
Lake Tanganyika, and satisfied himself that the 
Gukuga River, which Cameron had discovered on 
the western side of the lake, flowed, though much 
choked with grass and reeds, toward the west, and 
the Lualaba River, which Livingstone had wished 
to explore. 

To find the Lualaba, and to follow it to its 
issue, became a fixed idea with Stanley, and he 
fost no time in making the start. His route lay 
along the valley of the Luama, which flows into 
the Lualaba; and on this march he met, for the 
first time, the famous Tippu Tip, who is described 
in these words: ‘‘ He was a tall, black-bearded 
man, of negro complexion, in the prime of life, 
straight and quick in his movements, a picture 
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of energy and strength. He had a fine, intelligent 
face, with a nervous twitching of the eyes, and 
gleaming white and perfectly formed teeth... . 
After regarding him for a few minutes, I came to 
the conclusion that this Arab was a remarkable 
man—the most remarkable man I had met among 
Arabs, Waswahili, and half-castes in Africa. He 
was neat in his person, his clothes were of a spot- 
less white, his fez-cap brand-new, his waist was 
encircled by a rich dowée, his dagger was splen- 
did with silver filigree, and his tout ensemble was 
that of an Arab gentleman in very comfortable 
circumstances.” 

Tippu Tip agreed, in consideration of £1,000 
and rations for his escort, to aid Stanley in the 
exploration of the Lualaba. The dangers of the 
navigation were said to be very great, and fearful 
stories were told of the savage tribes that lived on 
the banks of the stream ; but the start was made, 
November 5th, 1876, from Nyangwe. The track 
led into dense forests, close and wet, and poison- 
ous with rotting plants. Many of the men became 
discouraged, and it was after a long parley that 
Tippu Tip consented to go on. Stanley, with 
thirty men, embarked in tho Lady Alice, and 
Tippu Tip followed the path along the bank. 
At one point they had a sharp fight with canni- 
bals. The first rapids were passed at Ukassa. 
At Ikondu, the town was found deserted, but 
food was abundant; the ‘natives had left their 
goods behind them, and would not communicate 
with the strangers. 

Sickness was reducing the number of the party. 
“« Every day,” says the explorer, “we tossed two 
or three bodies into the deep waters of the Living- 
stone,” the name he had given to the Lualaba, 
which was found to bear, like all rivers in unciv- 
ilized parts of the world, a great many appell:a- 
tions. 

One of the most formidable races living on the 
river was said to be a nation of dwarfs, who used 
poisoned arrows. At Ikondu one of these little 
men was found and brought into camp, with his 
bow and arrows, which no one of Stanley’s people 
could be induced to touch. At the next camp, 
Tippu Tip and his followers being delayed, Stan- 
ley’s force was fiercely attacked, all day long ; and 
the next day the attack was renewed on the land, 
and supported by a strong fleet of canoes on the 
river. Tho arrival of Tippa Tip caused the re- 
treat of the savages. In the night Stanley crossed 
to the island where the canoes were moored, and 
cut them adrift, so that his mer in the camp be- 
low secured them. Next day he made his own 
terms, and kept some of the canoes to convey his 
expedition ; and here he parted with Tippu Tip. 

The voyage was a continual fight for life. The 
tirst cataract of Stanley Falls was reached on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1877, and the seventh was passed twenty 
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days later. On March 12th the boats arrived 
at Stanley Pool, having fought thirty-two bat- 
tles, the last two with tribes armed with guns, 
supplied to them by traders on the Congo. Be- 
yond the Pool there was no more fighting, but 
the cataracts began again. Each one had to be 
passed by a portage. At about sixty miles above 
Boma, Stanley left the river to finish the journey 
on foot. His men were almost worn out, and 
there was no food. A messenger was sent ahead 
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stamp is gone. He is jealous of other explor- 
ers, and praises none but subordinates and his 
Zanzibaris. There are implied professions of de- 
votion to an ideal, and of generous purpose, and 
with these, utterances abounding in unworthy 
suggestion. 

The founding of the Congo Free State was the 
outcome of Stanley’s great exploration. It will 
be long before the true author of the conception 
is known, but meanwhile the King of the Belgi- 
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with a letter, and supplies came; and on August 
Sth, 1877, Stafiley entered Boma. 

The descent of the Congo is Stanley’s real title 
tofame. There is the insight 6f genius in his 
conviction that the Lualaba would lead him to 
the sea, and he displayed, throughout the terrors 
and the privations of those weary months, all the 
resources, the endurance and the steadfast will of 
a great leader. There is nothing to mar the sym- 
metry of the exploit. In his later achievements 
many things have a dubious aspect. The energy 
and the endurance are the same, but the heroic 


ans is the reputed father. He closed his arrange- 
ments with Stanley, and in 1879 the beginning 
was made by the International Association. It 
was in clearing the ground for the town of Vivi 
that Stanley acquired the name of Bula-matary 
(Stone-breaker), by which he is known on the 
Congo. Three years were spent in making roads 
and establishing five stations, the last being Leo- 
poldville, on Stanley Pool, opposite to the French 
post of Brazzaville, which Savorgnan de Brazza 
had secured in 1880 by treaty with the native 
chiefs, while Stanley was on his way to the spot 
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-After six months in Europe, Stanley returned 
to the Congo and extended the system of stations 
_to the upper river. In 1884 he was again in 
Europe. 

_In November, 1884, was held at Berlin the 
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lirst sitting of the International Conference for 
the definite constitution of the Free State. 

This was effected early in 1885. The King of 
the Belgians was elected Sovereign of the new 
State, and the great river was opened to the 
commerce of the world. 

After the close of the Conference there was a 
InIl in Central African matters, and Stanley had 
just begun a course of lectures in America, when 
Dr. Junker returned to the outer world with the 
news of Emin Bey’s fidelity to his duty as Gov- 
ernor of the Egyptian Equatorial Province. The 
revolt in the Soudan had cut Emin’s communica- 
tions with his government in 1883, and no news 
had come from him for more than three years. 
His European companions were Dr. Junker, @ 
Russian scientist, and Captain Casati, of the 
Italian Army. They and Emin were given up 
for lost, and the tidings of their safety, though 
with enemies all round them, took the world by 
storm. <A relief association was immediately 
formed in London, and funds were raised. The 
Egyptian Government assumed half the cost of 
an expedition, and promoted Emin to the rank of 
Pasha ; asserting in this way, with all the energy 
possible in a government so unfortunately situ- 
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ated, its right. to the loyalty of Emin and _its 
claim to the territories he ruled as an Egyptian 
governor. The English occupation of Egypt 
was, however, an accomplished fact, and the in- 
terest of England as heir-apparent to the Egyp- 
tian succession explains not only the generous 
activity of the Relief Association, but Stanley’s 
latest enterprise. 

The news of Dr. Junker’s return had not much 
more than reached America when a telegram 
from the Aing of the Belgians recalled Stanley 
to Europe. He canceled his engagements to 
lecture, and went to England, where it was dis- 
covered, all at once, that he was the man to lead 
the expedition for the relief of Emin. Leopold 
II. courteously withdrew into the background at 
this stage of the proceedings, and Stanley left 
London, January 21st, 1887, for Zanzibar, there 
to complete the organization of the expedition, 
which, he had decided, was to pass by sea around 
Africa to the Congo River. 

At Zanzibar he met Tippu Tip, and concluded 
with him a treaty, by which the Arab chief guar- 
anteed the explorer against interference by hostile 
tribes and the intrigues of the slave-dealers. 
Tippu Tip was made Governor of ‘Stanley Falls 
Station. The mouth of the Congo was reached 
on March 18th, and in June Stanley built, at the 
head of navigation on the Aruwimi River, the 
great eastern affluent of the Congo, the palisaded 
camp of Yambuya. 

Here he left supplies and provisions, and a 
force of 250 men, under the command of Major 
Barttelot. On June 28th he started on his march 
across the unknown country to Kavalli, at the 
lower end of the Albert Nyanza. He took with 
him 400 men. The route was at first along the 
bank of the Aruwimi, and led almost immediately 
into a dense forest, through which the men toiled 
steadily for 160 days. They had to sustain inces- 
sant attacks from the natives, and some of the 
party were killed by poisoned arrows; but the 
greatest loss was when, in the heart of the forest, 
twenty-six men deserted in the first days of Sep- 
tember to join a slave-dealing band under the con- 
duct of Ugarrowa, a former tent-boy in the serv- 
ice of Captain Speke; and, soon after, Stanley 
found himself obliged to leave fifty-six Somalis 
and Soudanese to the care of this same man. The 
forest was to hold the diminished force for two 
months more. Stanley is so bad a writer that his 
good passages seem to be the work of another 
man, and the description of the African forest is 
one of his best : ‘‘ Take a thick, Scottish copse, 
dripping with rain; imagine this copse to be a 
mere undergrowth, nourished under the impene- 
trable shade of ancient trees ranging from 100 to 
180 feet high ; briers and thorns abundant ; lazy 
creeks meandering through the depths of the jun- 
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gle, and sometimes a deep affluent of a great river. 
Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of 
decay and growth—old trees falling, leaning per- 
ilously over, fallen prostrate ; ants and insects of 
all kinds, sizes and colors murmuring around, 
monkeys and chimpanzees above, queer noises of 
birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as troops 
of elephants rush away ; dwarfs with poisoned ar- 
rows, securely hidden behind some buttress or in 
some dark recess ; strong, brown-bodied aborig- 
ines, with terribly sharp spears, standing poised, 
still as dead stumps ; rain pattering down on you 
every other day in the year; an impure atmos- 
phere, with its dread consequences, fever and 
dysentery ; gloom throughout the day, and dark- 
ness almost palpable throughout the night. . . 

The mornings generally were stern and sombre, 
the sky covered with lowering and heavy clouds ; 
at other times thick mist buried everything, clear- 
ing off about 9 A. M., sometimes not till 11 a. M. 
Nothing stirs then ; insect life is still asleep ; 
the forest is still as death ; the dark river, dark- 
ened by lofty walls of thick forest and vegetation, 
ig silent as a grave ; our heart-throbs seem almost 
clamorous, and our inmost thoughts loud. If no 
rain follows this darkness, the sun appears from 
behind the cloudy masses, the mist disappears, 
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life wakens up before its brilliancy. Butterflies 
scurry through the air, a solitary ibis croaks an 
alarm, a diver flies across the stream, the forest 
is full of a strange murmur, and somewhere =p 
the river booms the alarum-drum.” 

There was another reduction of the party in 
October, when the settlement of Kilinga-Longa 
was reached. With this man, who was the agent 
of an Arab trader, Stanley left Captain Nelson, 
who was ill, and Dr. Parke, the surgeon, to- 
gether with thirty-eight men. At Ibwiri, twelve 
days after leaving Kilinga-Longa, the expedition 
emerged into the open air. 

«* After 160 days’ continuous gloom,” says Stan- 
ley, ‘we saw the light of broad day shining all 
around us, and making all things beautiful. We 
thought we had never seen grass so green or coun- 
try so lovely. The men literally yelled and leaped 
with joy, and raced over the ground with their 
burdens. Ah! this was the old spirit of former 
expeditions, successfully completed, all of a sud- 
den revived !” 

On December 9th the country of the Baregga 
was reached, and for three days Stanley had to 
fight his way against this tribe ; and on the 13th 
he looked down from a hill on Kavalli and the 
Albert Nyanza, about six miles away. There wag 
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no sign of Emin Pasha’s presence; and Stanley 
determined to march back for the boat, which he 
had left with Kilinga-Longa. At Ibwiri he built 
Fort Bodo, and sent forward Lieutenant Stairs 
with one hundred men to Kilinga-Longa’s for the 
boat, and the officers, Captain Nelson and Dr. 
Parke. He started again for the Albert Nyanza 
on April 2d, 1888, and reached it this time with- 


the lion devour him, the serpent poison him, bit- 
terness be in his food, his friends desert him, his 
gun burst in his hands and wound him, and every- 
thing that is bad do wrong to him until death.” 
From Kavyalli Mr. Jephson was sent in the boat 
to Msua, Emin’s outpost on the lake, and on the 
29th of April the steamer Ahedive arrived at 
Kavalli with Emin Pasha, Casati and Jephson on 


Dr. Parke. Nelson, 


Stanley. Stairs. 


Jephson. 
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out fighting, having made “ blood-brotherhood ” 
with the chiefs—an operation which he describes 
on p. 493, Vol. I., of ‘‘ Through the Dark Conti- 
nent,” in these words: ‘‘ Having caused us to sit 
fronting each other on a straw-carpet, he made 
an incision in each of our right legs, from which 
he extracted blood, and, interchanging it, he ex- 
claimed aloud: ‘If either of you break this 
brotherhood now established between you, may 


board. All that followed, up to December 5th, 
1889, when Emin and Casati and Stanley reached 
Bagamoyo, has been told, it must be remembered, 
by Stanley alone. 

For four weeks—April 29th to May 25th— 
Stanley and Emin discussed the position of the 
latter, who could not make up his mind to leave 
his Province. Casati simply declared his pur- 
pose to stand by Emin. 
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On May 25th, Stanley set out to march back 
through the wide forest to Yambuya, where he 
had left Barttelot, and to return with that officer, 
and the supplies in_his care, to the camp on the 
Albert Nyanza. Fort Bodo, at Ibwiri, was found 


to be in excellent condition. From there eight 
days’ march brought the party to Kilinga-Longa’s 
station ; and two months later they reached, on 
August 17th, Banalya, a place about forty miles 
to the eastward of Yambuya. Here Stanley met 
1 officer (Mr. Bonney) and 71 men, all that re- 
mained of the 5 officers and 257 men he had left 
at Yambuya; and the survivors had a dishearten- 
ing story to tell. 

Major Barttelot’s instructions were to wait at 
Yambuya for the arrival of the 600 carriers that 
Tippu Tip had agreed with Stanley to furnish 
for the transport of the stores on the track of the 
expedition to the Albert Nyanza. Nearly a year 
passed, but the carriers did not come, and Major 
Barttelot tried in vain to learn the cause of the 
delay. He succeeded, at last, in bringing Tippu 
Tip to a conference, and in persuading him to 
send the.carriers. Mr. Werner, an officer in the 
service of the Congo Free State, is said to have 
heard it reported that Tippu Tip had given in- 
structions to the carriers to shoot Major Barttelot, 
if he did not treat them well. However this may 
be, one of these men did murder Major Barttelot, 
July 19th, and the others scattered in every di- 
rection. 

There is no arriving at the true causes that led 
to the death of Major Barttelot. Stanley has 
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said, in an address before the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society, that it ‘would serve no use- 
ful purpose to relate what other thmgs met our 
eyes and grieved our ears in that pestilential den 
at Banalya.” This is well, but he has not taken 
occasion to contradict and to silence the charges 
of violence and brutality made against the dead 
officer. If there is anything in these charges, 
they implicate Stanley as well, for he selected 
Major Barttelot for the command of the post 
at Yambuya. 

Mr. Bonney, the officer in command at Ban- 
alya, had with him part of the stores of the ex- 
pedition, but Stanley’s personal effects had been 
sent down the Congo, a report of his death 
having reached Yambuya. Gathering together 
all his men, he started for his third mareh 
through the Aruwimi Forest. Beyond Ugarro- 
wa’s station he tried the right bank of the Aru-— 
wimi, and found his road eut by a river, called 
the Ihuru, too deep to be forded. Here he came 
upon the pygmies ; ‘‘the primeval race of man,” 
he calls them, with a fine scorn of scientific ob- 
jectors. ‘We found,” he says, ‘‘two distinct 
types : one, a very degraded specimen, with fer- 
rety eyes, close-set, aud an excessive prognathism, 
more nearly approaching what one might call a 
cousin of the simian than was supposed to be 
possible, yet thoroughly human; the other was a 
very handsome type, with frank, open, innocent 
features, very prepossessing. We had considera- 
ble experience of both. They were wonderfully 
quick with their weapons, and wounded to death 
several of our followers. The custom in the 
forest is to shoot at sight, and their craft, quick 
sight, correct aim and general expertness, in ad- 
dition to the fatal character of the poison of their 
arrows, made them no despicable antagonists. 
The larger natives of the woods, who form the 
clearings and plant immense groves of plant- 
ains, purchase their favor by submitting to their 
depredations. When they are successful in tlie 
chase or trapping, a fair trade is made between 
the pygmies and the brown-bodied planters. We 
have seen some superb figures among the little . 
people, as perfect from the knees upward as a 
sculptor would desire, but the lower limbs are 
almost invariably weak and badly shaped. They 
are quick and intelligent, capable of deep affec- 
tion and gratitude, and those whom we trained 
showed remarkable industry and patience.” 

It was on this Ihuru River that Stanley came 
nearer to starvation than ever before in his Afri- 
can travels. For nine days the only food he dis- 
tributed daily to 130 persons was a broth made of 
a pot of butter, a pot of condensed milk and a 
cupful of flour, thinned with water. There were 
twenty-one deaths before the foraging parties 
sent out returned with food. At last the party 
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reached the Albert Nyanza, and, on the way, 
Sianley received a letter from Mr. Jephson and 
two notes from Emin Pasha. Mr. Jephson wrote 
that ‘‘the Pasha possessed only a semblance—a 
mere rag—of authority, and if he required any- 
thing of importance to be done, he could no 
longer order—he was obliged to beg—his officers 
to do it... . In May, ‘88, we thonght, as most 
people in Europe and Egypt had been taught to 
believe by the Pasha’s own letters and Dr. 
Junker’s later representations, that all his diffi- 
culties arose from events outside his own coun- 
try ; whereas, in point of fact, his real danger 
arose from internal dissensions. Thus we were 
led to place our trust in people who were utterly 
unworthy of our confidence or help.” 

Stanley sent orders to Jephson to return, and 
on February 6th received him in the camp at Ka- 
valli. Jephson’s story was, that Emin could not 
make up his mind to any resolution ; that his offi- 
cers and soldiers were in open rebellion; that 
Casati made the situation worse by declaring that 
he would stay or go, as Emin wished ; and that 
the decision must come from Stanley. This de- 
cision was made at once, and a letter was sent to 
Emin on February 7th, requiring an answer, yes 
or no, whether he would stay. On the 15th 
Emin arrived with Casati, and the people that 
remaincd faithful to the Pasha. On April 10th 
the sturt was made for the coast. Stanley ex- 
plored as he went. At the head of the Semliki 
Valley, about seventy-five miles to the south of 
the Albert Nvanza, rose the Ruwenzori Mountain 
range, the true source, it must be thought, of 
the Nile. Lieutenant Stairs ascended the mount- 
ain to a height of nearly 11,000 feet. Stanley 
skirted the Muta Nzige, and named it, unhap- 
pily, the Albert Edward Nyanza ; and his judg- 
ment of his own work is expressed in these words : 
“This has certainly been the most extraordinary 
expedition that I have ever led into Africa.” 

On December 5th, 1889, the caravan reached 
Bagamoyo, and was received with acclamation 
and honors of every kind. Stanley has had his 
say in his book, “In Darkest Africa,” and the 
authority of his name will for a long time defy 
criticism of his claims or his assertions. Because. 
he changes the maps, even those drawn by him- 
self, he is to have the privilege of making and 
unmaking the reputations of other men! He as- 
sumes, and has made the world assume, the abso- 
lute correctness of Mr. Jephson’s report concern- 
ing the nullity of Emin’s rule over his Province, 
although this report virtually accuses Emin and 
Dr. Junker and Captain Casati of uniting in a 
conspiracy, deliberately planned and long-contin- 
ued, to misrepresent the condition of things at 
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Wadelai. What was to be gained by such a mis- 
representation § ? Stanley’s kindest word for Emin 
is that he is a sentimental enthusiast. ‘This may 
be admitted, for the sake of argument; but Dr. 
Junker has made independent journeys and ex- 
plorations in Africa, and has endured hardships 
like the most practical of men ; and Casati an- 
ticipated Stanley in the discovery of Ruwenzori 
and, perhaps, in reporting the vast extension of 
the Victoria Nyanza to the south-west. These 
two men are not to be dismissed as mere senti- 
mental dreamers, who do not know their own 
minds. 

There must be a motive for misrepresentation ; 
and, while no such motive can be shown to exist 
in the case. of Emin and Junker and Casati, it 
may be reasonably suspected in Stanley himeelf. 
The relations between the Mmin Relief Associa- 
tion and the British East African Association 
cannot be overlooked, and the latter does not 
content itself, like Emin Pasha, with sentimental, 
nor yet with purely scientific, aims. It is organ. 
ized ostensibly for commercial purposes, and is 
apparently a private trading company; but no 
one, remembering the history of other British 
companies, can doubt that the East African Ag- 
sociation 18 the pioneer of the English Govern- 
ment in Eastern and Central Africa. When it 
was known in Europe that Emin was still in com 
manil at Wadelai, it, must have been felt in Lon- 
don that providence, which is always on the side 
of Kngland, offered in him and in Stanley the 
two men whose influence and personal prestige 
would secure to the English the dominion of 
Equatorial Africa. ‘ 

It is manifestly impossible to prove what de- 
signs statesmen may cherish, but it is conceivable 
that the British Government intended to reach 
Emin by the aid of Stanley, and that Stanley put 
himself at the service of the government. The 
Germans were the rivals of the English in East- 
ern Africa, and it was essential to forestall his 
countrymen in winning Emin. The four weeks 
spent with Emin after their first mecting must 
have satisfied Stanley that the Pasha was not to 
be won for England. It remained, therefore, to 
discredit him in the eves of the world ; and this 
Stanley has not ceased to do since he reached 
Bagamoyo. Te has, in truth, protested too 
much. A man conscious of having performed 
with a single mind and with entire succcss a great 
and memorable task does not find comfort in re- 
peating, in season and out of season, that another 

man is an irresolute enthusiast. Stanley’s itera- 
tion betrays him. Emin’s offense, it may one 
day appear, was neither irresolution nor enthusi- 
asm, but the resolution not to be used, 
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PNA HEY said, “ Private grounds, 
- No trespassing.” They said, 
“‘Trespassers prosecuted to 
the utmost extent of the law.” 
They made _ inhospitable 
mention of dogs. ‘They hint- 
ed darkly at guns and man- 
traps. The shady lane fairly 
bristled with defensive (and, 
to Dick Bertram, most offen- 
sive) sign-boards. 
It was one of the hottest of 
August days. A day when a 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—34. 


grasshopper was a burden, to say nothing of a 
knapsack, A day when a pedestrian tour seemed 
madness. 

Behind him, without a tree in sight, stretched 
the dusty, glaring highway. Before him the pri- 
vate road sank into dim green perspective. He 
looked at his compass. He consulted his pocket- 
map. Undoubtedly a cut across country would 
save him nearly three miles. 

In his heart of hearts Dick Bertram knew from 
the first what he was going to do, though he 
made a pretense of hesitation and conflict before 
he yielded to temptation, vaulted lightly over the 
closed gate, and pursued his way down the shady 
lane, whistling merrily. 

Presently he became aware of another sound 
mingling with his whistling. On marched Dick, 
never ceasing his cheerful pipe, reflecting that 
those shouts were, probably, intended to stop him ; 
that his best plan was to assume unconsciousness 
and quicken his pace. If overtaken, what should 
he say ? That his education had been neglected 
and he could not read those very plain signs ? 
That he was blind? That he—— 

‘Here, you, sir! Stop !” 

The enemy, with a superior knowledge of the 
ground, had intercepted him. Two men broke 
through the bushes in front of him, the older 
and better-dressed of the two sputtering out ques- 
tion after question. ‘‘ Ilow came you in my pri- 
vate grounds, sir? Don’t you know you are 
trespassing ? lang it, sir, can’t you read ? 
What are you doing here, hey? Where do you 
come from, anyhow ? Who are you, sir ?” 

“Lord ! how many ” began Bertram, as the 
other paused for breath. 

‘“‘His name is Lord Hominy, sir! He’s an 
Englishman !” shouted the servant in his mas- 
ter’s ear. 

“Eh, John? Oh! Like a deuced English- 
man’s impudence, to walk over a man’s land and 
pay no attention to him! What do you mean by 
it, sir—trespassing on my grounds? How dare 
you? Why did you not stop when I called you ? 
Eh? Are you deaf ?” 

“Deaf! Good idea,” thought Bertram. 
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* Speak a little louder, please ; I’m rather hard 
of hearing.” 

These words, repeated by John in trumpet- 
tones, acted like a charm. 

‘““What, John? Eh?—deaf? Well, well! 
Poor fellow! Handsome fellow, too. Pity he’s 
an Englishman. Never did like the English. 
But deaf—ah! I know what that is myself. You 
have my sympathy, sir. Sorry I was so rough 
with you. Am I speaking loud enough ?” 

“Loud enough!” thought Dick. ‘‘Why, I 
shall be deaf in earnest if he keeps it up.” He 
thought it best, however, to shake his head sadly. 

“« Dear, dear !” said the old gentleman, renew- 
ing his efforts and his cordiality. ‘You must 
accept my apologies and—and dine with me. 
Oh, yes, indeed! No malice, you know. Here, 
John, take Lord What’s-his-name’s knapsack up 
to the house, and tell Miss Gertrude I am bring- 
ing a guest to dinner.” 

All Dick’s remonstrances fell literally upon 
deaf ears. 

Helplessly he saw his knapsack carried off by 
the surly-looking John, muttering as he went 
something about “a deuced old pair of deafies.” 
that made Dick’s boot tingle to expedite his de- 
parture. 

** Phew! hot day ! long chase !” sputtered the 
old gentleman, wiping his face. *+ Married man, 
sir ?”’—suddenly. 

No, Dick was not married. 

‘* Most extraordinary ! Most fortunate! Not 
but what marriage is a very good thing! Com- 
mended of St. Paul, you know, to be honorable 
among all men. No objection to matrimony, sir, 
' I hope ?” 

A very singular old gentleman, Dick thought, 
but he answered, good-naturedly: - 

‘‘ Well, really, I am hardly prepared to say. 
You see, it depends so much upon the other 
party, sir.” 

“‘Oh, quite so! But a good girl with a nice 
little property coming to her? I hope you like 
blue eyes and dark hair ?”— anxiously. 

The old man must be crazy! Nevertheless, 
Dick felt bound to assure him of his admiration 
for that particular style of beauty. 

“« This is quite providential.” The old gentle- 
man rubbed his hands gleefully. ‘I must know. 
more of you. I must prevail upon you to make 
us a little visit—(He certainly is very good-look- 
ing. Girls like that. Girls like Englishmen, I 
believe—especially lords).” 

Dick was evidently not expected to hear all of 
these observations, and as it would have embar- 
rasse him to reply to them, he kept silence. 

As they walked toward the house his compan- 
ion alternately urged Dick to stay a few days and 
sounded the praises of his daughter—a good girl 
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and a pretty girl, who had found many admirers 
even in this out-of-the-way place, but none of 
them, it appeared, would have been acceptable as 
@ son-in-law. 

“You see, sir, I have the misfortune to be 
extremely hard of hearing. At home I hardly 
feel my infirmity. My servants are all engaged 
with the express stipulation that they shall always 
talk at the top of their voices. My daughter is 
devoted to me. But fancy my daughter married. 
I should see her and her husband holding conver- 
sations of which I could not understand one word. 
I should be left out in the cold, except when they 
chose to address me particularly. It would be 
unendurable! I could not stand it. Now, on 
the contrary, sir, if she marries a deaf man she 
will be obliged to shout at him as she has always 
done at me. Again, most deaf people spenk very 
loud, as otherwise they cannot hear their own 
voices. You see? She will shout, he will shout, 
I will shout! It will be a delightful household !” 

‘‘Oh, delightful !” murmured Dick. 

“Now, sir, you understand the interest I take 
in you. You are young, unmarried, and even 
deafer than Iam. Let me introduce you to my 
daughter. You are the very son-in-law I want.” 

“‘A real nice, considerate, unselfish father !” 
soliloquized Bertram, as he followed his host into 
the house. 

A slim, self-possessed young lady came courte- 
ously forward ; violet-eyed and raven-tressed, and 
graceful as a fawn. 

‘*Lord Hominy—my daughter, Mise Gertrude 
Conway,” announced the old gentleman, rather 
pompously, and added, in what he fondly be- 
lieved to be an undertone: *: (ert, my girl, he’s 
deafer than I!” 

“Really ? What a pity! I wonder what made 
him so ?”—with the sweetest compassion. 

Dick murmured something contradictory about 
‘‘a sudden accident—er—a long illness a 

Confound it! Is this lovely girl to look upon 
him as another tax upon her lungs and patience ! 

‘‘ Nonsense! It’s no disgrace to be deaf,” said 
her father, impatiently. ‘‘ Think of Bethooven— 
and—er—Lord Nelson—and—er—several other 
people ’—vaguely. Then he really contrived a 
husky whisper for his parting recommendation : 
‘‘Make yourself agreeable to him, Gertie. I 
want to keep him here as long as I can. You'll 
find him very interesting. Handsome, too, isn't 
he ?” 

“Very,” agreed Miss Gertrude. 

Naturally she glanced at Dick as she.said it, 

Naturally Dick blushed. 

The young lady colored also. 

‘+ Ahem !” she said, softly, after a moment of 
silence. “Perhaps you are not as deaf as papa 
thinks 2” 
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«s T—J——” stammered Bertram, and then re- 
covered himself with some adrvitness. ‘I don’t 
think I could ever be deaf to your voice. Speak 
to me in your usual tones, and try.” 

‘It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to 
my father’s house. What! You really under- 
stand 2 Oh, wonderful !” 

‘* Deaf people grow very expert in reading the 
motion of the lips,” said Dick, hastily. ‘You 
need never trouble yourself to raise your voice to 
me.” 

The dimples were coming and going in his 
hostess’s pretty cheeks. Her violet eyes danced. 
Dick did not know whether to be glad or sorry 
that she was called away before she could make 
any more experiments. 

Presently John entered. 

“‘Tam to show you to your room, sir, if you 
please,” he said, very loud and with great respect. 
Then dropping his voice and his respect together, 
+ And, faith,.it’s meself would like to show you 
the door instead. We’ve enough with one sereech- 
ing, deaf idiot.” 

Once more Bertram’s boot tingled, once more 
he showed his assumed infirmity in time. Taking 
a leaf out of Mr. Conway’s book, he drew out his 
purse, rustled the bills suggestively 1» moment, 
shook his head and put it back, talking the while 
to himself : 

““No, I think not. He’s such an_ill-condi- 
tioned rascal. I wouldn’t have such a scoun- 
drelly - looking fellow about me if I were Mr. 
Conway.” 

“Sorr !” cried John. 

“‘T didn’t speak, my man. Ah, I did, you say ? 
‘Then I was merely speaking to myself. You see, 
being very deaf, I sometimes utter my thoughts 
without knowing it.” 

* * * * * * 

** Lord Hominy !” 

‘© Don’t call me that abominable name.” 

It was a week later, and Dick Bertram sat upon 
a garden bench with Gertrude Conway. 

“*Not Lord Hominy ? What shall I call you, 
then ?” 

“You might—you might call me Jick ‘” said 
the young man, timidly. 

“So I might—if I had known you long 
enough,” provokingly. ‘Do you mean me to 
understand that you are not a lord, nor an En- 
glishman ?” 

She turned a beautiful, laughing face upon him. 
Now, Dick felt pretty sure that she believed nei- 
ther in his deafness nor in his title. 

**My name is Dick Bertram, and I am as good 
an American as you are,” shortly. 

Really, now! What a disappointment (” 
placidly. 

* And,” he went on. boldly taking her hand, 
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“‘T have loved you, Gertrude, from the first mo- 
ment I saw you !” 

«¢L-o-r-r-d_ Ho-o-min-y !” 

“ Father is calling you,” said Gertrude, rising, 
with a blush. 

“Let him call. I am deaf.” 

“ Lord Hominy !” 

“Let go my hand, sir. 
now.” 

*Lorp Horny !” 

With a shout that would raise the dead, Mr. 
Conway came upon them. 

«You are the deafest man I ever met,” he 
panted. 

“TI tried to tell him you were calling,” said 
Miss Gertrude, demurely ; ‘‘ but there are times 
when it is really impossible to make him hear 
anything.” 

‘*Tlere’s good news for you. Read this cireu- 
lar: ‘No form of deafness can resist my meth- 
ods! Certain cure! Cases little short of mir- 
acles! The great Dr. Charles La Tanne will be 
here for a few days onl’. The opportunity of a 
life-time !’” 

“Father ! 
quack '” 

«My dear, Iam certainly going to avail myself 
of this distinguished man’s skill,” with dignity. 
**T have been in correspondence with him for 
some time. I have an appointment for this very 
morning, and, if I am not very much mistaken, 
here comes John to tell me that the carriage is at 
the door.” 

Tic was not mistaken. John advanced, bellow- 
ing the expected information. 

‘*Pray let me go with you,” said Bertram, 
urged on by an appealing glance from Gertrude. 

“No, Lord Hominy—no, sir. Of conrse you 
are anxious to see the doctor on your own behalf, 
but I cannot let another step before me in this 
way. If it should appear that the operation will 
be difficult and painful, or,” with an air of great 
magnanimity, ‘‘ uncertain in its results, 1 may 
yield you the precedence.” 

“Much obliged, Iam sure,” murmured Dick, 
aghast. 

“*No, Gertrude, I will not have your.company, 
either. Iam not pleased at the sneering, skep- 
tical spirit you show.” 

And he marched off with great dignity, fol- 
lowed by his daughter, beseeching him not to go 
to the doctor’s alone. 

“There goes an old fool and a young fool. 
Barring the purty face of her, there’s not much 
difference,” observed John, looking after them. 

‘Speak more respectfully of your employer, 
sir.” said Bertram, sharply. 

It was ludicrous to see the change in John’s 
face. He had been used to indulging himself in 


T cannot answer you 


Surely you are not going to try this 
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such remarks for years. Was it possible that he 
had not measured his tones with due care ? 

“* Who ?—I, sorr? Is it me you mean? Sure, 
you must have heard me wrong, being, as you 
are, a trifle hard of hearing, more’s the pity. I’ve 
lived here for years, sorr, and it’s not me that 
needs to be taught respect for my employers.” 

“It’s a lesson I’m thinking of giving you, free 
of charge,” observed Bertram, divesting himself 
of his coat and grasping his cane. 
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The flying seconds were measured off by sounds 
like those which time the marching of troops. 
Strange cries break in the air, and oaths which 
would shock the ear of Miss Gertrude, so it is 
fortunate she comes not yet. 

Presently a man with red and angry face broke 
out from the shelter of the arbor, 4nd, moving 
with evident haste and no less evident pain, made 
for the house, followed by the fragments of a 
cane which a vigorous arm hurled after him. 


{ 


i. 
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“IT WAS A WEEK LATER, AND DICK BERTRAM SAT UPON A GARDEN BENCH WITH GERTRUDE CONWAY.” 


John vented his temper and his uneasiness in 
barely audible speech. 

‘* Bad cess to ye for a nasty deaf meddler! 
And it’s meself wishes you had gone to that Dr. 
Charlatan, wid his difficult and painful opera- 
tion.” 

““No doubt you do. It happens I have a diffi- 
cult and painful operation to perform myself, 
now, if we can only have this arbor to ourselves 
for a few minutes.” They had it to themselves. 
More to themselves than John could have wished. 


He had resumed his coat and his calm, and it 
was only a slightly flushed and disheveled Dick 
Bertram whom Gertrude Conway found in the 
arbor when she presently returned. 

Returned ostensibly for her work. By no means 
to listen to her lover. 

** How can I listen to you, Mr. Bertram 
she began. 

“Say Dick !” he pleads. 

“Mr. Bertram,” she goes on, severely, ** when 
Tam so anxious about papa! And just think how 
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you have deceived us! A false name !—a false 
title !—a false nationality i 

«That was all an accident. “he puts in, hastily. 

‘Ah, but it was a deception. And what my 
father will never, xever forgive, is your counter- 
feiting his infirmity.” 

Dick is utterly cast down. 

«And then it is quite impossible that you can 
love me, as you say, in one short week.” 

This assertion he feels compelled to maintain. 
And when she combats it he repeats it again and 
again. 

Somehow Miss Conway was not averse to this 
tiresome repetition. Time flew. How long they 
had been there they never knew, when loud and 
angry voices at the house made them hasten to 
the scene of battle. 

This is what was happening. 

Smarting in mind and body, the moment his 
master returned the luckless John had rushed to 
him with the tale of his wrongs. 

“ Hush! oh, hush !” cried Mr. Conway, at the 
first strident tones, clapping his hands to his ears 
with an expression of pain. 

» Ts it hush,’ sir, and him bating me? Divil 
doubt him ! he’s courting Miss Gertrude, and it’s 
my belief he’s no more Lord Hominy than I am— 
nor no deafer! And him to tell me not to be 
disrespectful to my employer! Yourself knows 
I'm never disrespectful.” 

~ © You are—at this very minute!” cried the old 
gentleman, angrily; ‘keeping up your abomi- 
nable noise when I order you to be silent. I say 
you are disrespectful !” 

: © Never, sorr, never !” vociferated John ; “Icast- 
ways,” lowering his voice cautiously, ‘‘ never when 
you could hear it, you old fool !” 

» “© John!" gasped Mr. Conway, growing red in 
the face. 

_ The coachman, an uneasy witness of the scene, 
was signaling silence. 

' “Och! you attend to the horses.” said John, 
disdainfully, ‘and I'll attend to the—donkey.” 

‘*Youw’ll be sorry when you lose your good 
wages,” muttered the coachman, turning help- 
lessly to go. 

‘Sure, after five years don’t I know how much 
I can say to him, and he none the wiser ?” re- 
torted John. ‘An’ it isn’t the good wages 
would keep me with the likes of him, bad-tem- 
pered as he is deaf, if it wasn’t for the fun I 
have wid him. Lord! Lord! the times I've 
made a fool of him !” : 

‘‘ John,” said Mr. Conway, in a tone of omi- 
nous calm, “Dr. a Tanne has completely re- 
stored my hearing; and I dismiss you—I dis- 
miss you on the spot !” his pent-up passion break- 
ing out. ‘“ Leave my house before I kick you 
out 1” 
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Tt was at this moment that Bertram end Ger- 
trude entered. 

“ Sorr!" cried John, aghast, “and ve're not 
deaf any longer ?” 

“T am not.” 

© An’ ye heard every word I said *° 

“T did.” 

“Oh, wurra, wurra! And you're net deaf 
nayther ?”— turning to Bertram. 

Dick looked cautiously at Mr. Conway with one 
eye, and slowly and convincingly winked the 
other at John. 

“Och ! was ever a poor lad caught in sucha 
trap! Oh, I'm going, sorr! Don’t be angry— 
I’m going. If there’s an honest deaf man left in 
America it’s there I'd like to take service.” Exit 
John. 

“Oh, father,” cried Miss Gertrude, throwing 
her arms about his neck. and signing her lover to 
keep silence, ‘‘ can it be that your hearing is com- 
pletely restored ?” 

“Completely, my dear, and ‘so acute that a 
lond noise is painful to me. How I suffered 
while that rascal was prowling here !” 

“Oh, father, how glad Iam! And Mr. Ber- 
tram 7 

“Mr. Bertram ?" 

** Yes, father. It was all a mistake about his 
being Lord Hominy. You see, you were both so 
hard of hearing—and—and—John, you know, 
was very unprincipled "“— casting about for an 
excuse. 

“Yes, my dear, John was a regular scam ; 
but I don’t see how that accounts for this gen- 
tleman’s staying here under a false name.” 

“Oh, father, you must forgive him, for my 
sake.”” 

“Oh, well! It doesn’t matter much. He'll 
be going now. We must contrive to get rid of 
him. Don’t start so. He can’t hear us. He's 
as deaf as a post.” 

“Oh, but we don’t want to get rid of him. 
He must stay here.” 

Dick, behind them, was vehemently shaking 
his head. 

“He must stay here,” continued Gertrude, ecar- 
nestly ; “he must stay, for my sake. You see, 
papa, I—I—like Dick !”— hiding a lovely, blush- 
ing face on her father’s shoulder. 

Dick could keep silence no longer. 

“*Mr. Conway, I beg this dear girl’s hand of 
you. Do not say No. Remember, at our first 
meeting you told me I was the very son-in-law 
you wanted.” 

«‘ Well—but—cireumatances have changed since 
then. For one thing, I thought you an English:- 
man and a lord MS 

“Yes, Mr. Conway. and you said that those 
were disadvantages in your eyes. Those cisad- 
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vantages are now removed. I am plain Dick 
Bertram, an American citizen. Then, as to the 
advantage of my being very hard of hearing—that 
advantage—er—remains—er—exactly as it was.” 

«Yes, sir,” said Mr. Conway. somewhat em- 
barrassed ; ‘* but, as I said before, circumstances 
have changed. Iam no longer deaf myself. The 
tone in which you address me goes right through 
my head.” (From force of habit Dick had been 
speaking in a piercing key.) ‘It fatigues me to 
range my own voice as I must to make you hear. 
I could not stand it year after year. In fact, 
nothing could induce me accept a son-in-law so 
hard of hearing.” 

“But. sir, [ am not——” 


“No, father, he is not.” broke in (rertrude, 
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Stee not hopelessly deaf. Te must consuit 
Dr. La Tanne, and see what can be done. He 
may be cured, like you, father.” 

«TI do not believe a second such miracle will be 
wrought in his favor,” said the old man, solemnly ; 
“‘but if it should be, and he can make you happy, 
Gertrude, why, I shall not say No.” 

“Get your hat, Dick. Come, we'll go at once !” 
cried Miss Gertrude. 

The door closed behind them. 

*‘T think about an hour’s walk with you will 
restore my hearing,” says Dick, gravely. *: Now 
that we are alone, darling, give me one kiss.” 

**Oh, no! oh, no!” 

But there are times when any man will he hard 
of hearing ! 


STREET SCENES IN BUENOS AYRES. 


By Jons STANLEY. 


First impressions of Buenos Ayres sre usually 
unfavorable. The stranger in its streets, fresh 
from our civilization, is at first disappointed, then 
disgusted. This feeling will probably grow upon 
him during the first few days of his stay: and, 
without stopping to consider the why and where- 
fore of existing institutions. he is apt to pass un- 
just comments upon this wonderful city, which 
closer study will in a great measure remove. 

Ocean steamers cannot reach the city. The 
water is so shallow that they anchor ten or twelve 
miles out. The transition from ship to shore is 
accomplished in tugs to within a stone’s-throw of 
the passenger mole. when the journey must be 
completed in small boats. 

The tedium of awaiting tho health officer, the 
inspection of Inggage and the exorbitant de- 
mands of boatmen have annoyed our traveler, 80 
that when he steps ashore and is accosted in 
strange tongues, bewildered by strange sights, he 
is in no pleasant mood. 

The peons of the city are the laborers, who often 
serve in lieu of draught-horses. Although his 
field has been somewhat curtailed by the estab- 
lishing of express companies, the peon is appar- 
ently a fixture—a relic of olden days. If our 
traveler is wise, he yields his boxes and bags to 
their care. They, shouldering loads which would 
cause our hotel porters to turn green with envy, 
set off at a brisk pace. He, rejecting all offers of 
carriages, which are plentiful at moderate prices, 
awaits the coming of the street-car, or tram, as it 
is commonly called. The fitful toots of the driv- 
er’s horn warns pedestrians and drivers on inter- 
secting lines of his approach. This constant 
blowing of horns is very unpleasant, and, at first 
blush, will be attributed to the crude ideas of the 


people; but it is difficult to see how it can he 
dispensed with, any more than we could do away 
with the whistle on the locomotive. The streets 
are so extremely narrow, the pace so great. inter- 
secting railways so numerous. and the curves so 
abrupt, that some ear-piercing announcement is 
necessary for the safety of life and limb. 

The architecture of the city is a disappoint- 
ment. There isa sameness in the buildings that 
is tiresome. For the most part the houses xre 
low and similar one to another, so that one may 
go for blocks without seeing a prominent feature 
to serve as a guide in retracing one’s steps. The 
government houses, the cathedral, the American 
church and the Equitable building, however, are 
notable exceptions. 

The streets are full of bustle. Were it not for 
mendicauts and friars, one might easily fancy 
one’s self in the down-town portion of New 
York. In stylish and tasteful dress, there is noth- 
ing to distinguish the men from their Parisian or 
American brothers. The ladies are inclined to 
stoutness, and impress one as being overdressed. 
They are fond of jewels, wearing them on the 
street or at home in profusion. One of the weak- 
nesses of both sexes is the extravagant use of 
perfume. Following in the wake of ladies on the 
strect, one’s nostrils are greeted with all the fash- 
ionable odors. In theatres and public gatherings 
it is sometimes unbearable. 

The politeness of the race must be inborn. 
One is sure of courteous treatment in the street, 
and civil answers to questions awkwardly put in 
the unfamiliar tongue are given without a smile. 
The truth is, one is more courteously treated by 
the natives in the street or counting-room than 
by those speaking our mother-tongue. 
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The Spaniards have selected peculiar names for 
their streets and plazas. Usually the name com- 
memorates some historical event, or does honor 
to some military hero. Thus we see such names 
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as the ‘‘ The Street of the Twenty-fifth of May,” 


‘Plaza of the Eleventh of September,” ‘‘ Gen- - 


eral San Martin Street,” or, ‘‘ Plaza of the Third 
of February.” 

The numerous public squares, or plazas, are 
fringed with palm-trees. In the centre there is 
generally a monument of brick and_ plaster, 
erected in memory of some departed hero. These 
are in a chronic state of dilapidation. With one 
or two notable exceptions, there is no further 
attempt at ornamentation, or to make these parks 
—as they easily could be made—beautiful retreats 
from the heat and dust of Summer. 

As has been before intimated, the streets in the 
business parts of the city are very narrow, and 
locomotion, consequently, is difficult. The even- 
ing is the fashionable hour for shopping on the 
stylish business thoroughfares, and, as the twi- 
light deepens, the walks, and often the gutters, 
are thronged with people. 

Overhead, arches of gas-jets stretch across from 
wall to wall, the effect when illumined being 
magnificent. Beneath, in brilliantly lighted stores 
and shop-windows, are displayed in rare profu- 
sion gems, pictures and bric-d-brac of enormous 
value. 

Such costly exhibits and numerous shops for 


the sale of jewelry and the luxuries of life would 
attract attention in Paris even, or London or 
New York; but in this city, where, for the last 
twenty years, fortune has favored so many, there 
is an extravagant and ever-increasing demand for 
the best and costliest luxuries. 

The strange feature of this display is, that while 
therein may be found fabrics from the Orient, 
engravings and bric-i-brac from France, the 


‘products of England’s forge and loom, statues 


from Italy, labor-saving and sleep-provoking de- 
vices from the United States, there is seen 
scarcely a valuable article of purely native man- 
ufacture. 

In the morning hours tradesmen and artisans 
may be seen taking their coffee in the confiterias, 
which are bake-shops, candy-stores and bars com- 
bined. It is the custom of the country to have 
but two meals a day, and the morning coffee sat- 
isfies the stomach until the eleven o’clock break- 
fast. These places are again thronged at the 
breakfast and dinner hours, for appetizers, which 
with the native is generally vermouth or absinthe, 
or an aromatic, powerful drink called ‘¢ bitters ”; 
while the English-speaking residents cling to 
*‘cocktails” or whisky ‘‘straight.” Coffee and 
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chocolate, however, are easily first, as popular 
beverages, at all times; and with little wonder, 
for it is here that they are made in the highest 
perfection, and are to be obtained at all hours, 
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Coffee, as the native serves it, is just the needed also, in various parts, stations where a drink of 
stimulant for the unacclimated person. -warm milk, fresh from the cow, may be obtained. 

The milkman can never be the butt of news- The beasts of burden commonly in use are the 
paper paragraphers. He is an honest man, for ox, the mule and the horse. Of the peon men- 
he brings his dairy with him. At morning and tion has already been made. ‘They are treated 
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evening the tii kling of cow-bells can be heard in with little consideration. The ox hauls his load 
all directions. The lechero (milkman), driving with the yoke strapped to his horns. The work- 
his two cows and their muzzled calves before him ing-horse is apparently ill-fed. He is certainly 
—his guarantee of good faith—stops at the door. ill-treated. Both horses and oxen are brought to 
Having received the measure from the servant, a stand-still by a prolonged hiss. 

the cow is milked in her presence. There are, The law compels all horses to be smooth-shod, 
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so that they can get little or no foot-hold on slip- 
pery pavements. Car-horses slip, fall; are often 
run over bythe train. A leg is broken, perhaps ; 
if so, conductor and driver seize him by the tail, 
switch him to one side, toot the horn for another 
horse, or take one from the following car, and go 
on. In the terrible heat of Summer there is no 
‘let up in the pace, which is marvelous, consider- 
ing the obstructions. The overworked brutes 
falter and fall even under terrific scourging. 
often never to rise. It is a crying shame—the 
more so since most of the railways are owned 
and managed by English companies. Horses are 
cheap, however, and it is more economical to act 
as they do than to treat the brutes humanely. 

There has 1ecently been started a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on similar 
lines to our own, with this exception: that every 
member, by showing his badge. has the right to 
demand of the police the arrest of the offending 
driver. 

:Cartmen talk to their brutes as adults to a 
child. Often, despite repeated cruelties. a very 
good understanding seems to exist bet ween master 
and horse. 

‘In justice to drivers, it must be said that there 
is not a fourfooted beast of burden more obstinate 
ahd vicious than the Argentinian horse—the 
American mule not excepted. 

_The police arrangements, all things considered. 
are admirable, and the force efficient. At almost 
every street-corner one may encounter a vigilante, 
standing in the middle of the street. where he has 
a,view in four directions. He is civil of tongue, 
ties to be discriminating in judgment. is sharp- 
sighted, and no more susceptible to “inflooence ” 
than the police of ours. 

They are neatly attired in uniform of blue, with 
white gloves and belt. They wear a cap, instead 
of helmet ; and in place of the death-dealing 
elub carry a short sword. The inspectors and 
sergeants are mounted. The patrolmen are uni- 
versally short of stature. 

In cases of injury, no physician is permitted to 
give aid, or sympathizing friend allowed to succor 
the distressed. The unfortunate must lie where 
he has fallen, awaiting, under burning sun or 
pelting rain, the coming of higher officials. 

There are many national holidays—averaging, 
possibly, three a month. These are the feast- 
days, fiestas, when all business is at a stand-still, 
and the people can enjoy themselves according to 
their rank and inclination. Many frequent the 
hand-ball courts to witness the national game as 
expounded by professionals, who receive salaries 
equal to those of our base-ball magnates. Oth- 
ers flock to the races. Both these amusements 
receive their best patronage on Sundays. The 
people are born gamblers. Immense sums are 
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wagered on the success of a player, or on the rnn- 
ning of a horse. They offer and accept extrav- 
agant odds, being as demonstrative as children in 
showing their success or disappdintment. Fear. 
anger, joy or sorrow are loudly expressed, accom- 
panied by violent ejaculations, quick movement 
of hands and shrugging of shoulders. They are 
a nervous people. The writer has often been dis- 
appointed in secing what he had thought the be- 
ginning of a first-class row turn ont to be an ordi- 
nary conversation between friends. 

It cannot be said that the Argentinians are, ex- 
cept in name, a religious nation. The piety is al- 
most wholly with the female portion of the fam- 
ily. The men express but little faith in the 
priesthood, and speak slightingly of religion and 
religious duties. The women and children form 
the larger part of the congregations. On certain 
religious holidays richly dressed women have gone 
so far as to descend from their carriages and 
kneel in the dust of the street during the passing 
of a procession in which were borne on high the 
symbols of their faith. Others do penance by 
asking alms at street-corners. Many processions 
‘an be seen composed entirely of priests, nuns 
and neophytes. With banners flying. incense 
burning. and religious ceremonies en route, they 
file from the cathedral to the plaza opposite. 
where, with much pomp and mummery. is cele- 
brated the departure of some saint whom they 
again redeify. 

During the season of carnival four days are 
given up to follies and excesses of all kinds. The 
carnival of South America is much the same as 
the carnival as celebrated in Rome. It is the last 
whirl of pleasure-seekers before the lenten sea- 
son. The dominoes of the fair, the hideous 
masks and grotesque figures of every conceivable 
shape, the throwing of bonbons, flowers or col- 
ored paper, and at night the processions, flirta- 
tions, cte., all have been described by travelers in 
Italy. 

A striking testimony to the wealth of the mer- 
chants of Buenos Ayres exists in the private 
chapel erected by Don Carlos Guerrero to ths 
memory of his daughter, who was murdered som» 
years ago by a rejected lover. It is of Roman 
architecture, beautifully carved in Italian marble, 
and cost about $250,000. (See page 544.) The 
inhabitants of the Argentine Republic have for 
many years past thrown off the slothful habits 
which characterize the South Americans of Span- 
ish origin. In Buenos Ayres the shops are net 
shut, as in other cities of the continent. for the 
noonday meal and siesta; the city is as bustling 
as New York, and the energy of the citizens is 
in marked contrast to the carelessness which is 
supposed to characterize the dweller in the trop- 
ics. Business, on the other hand, is carried on 
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with even more disdain of risk than with us, and 
in comparison with Argentinians the Americans 
are even cautious. The Argentinians like to call 
their country the United States of South Amer- 
ica, and in many ways the title is deserved. The 
Constitution is based on our own, and in the free- 
dom and respect accorded to women no other 
country so much resembles ours. Quite in con- 
tradiction to all traditions, young girls among the 
Argentinians are allowed practically the same lib- 
erties as here, and not only is this the case, but the 
efforts of ex-President Sarmiento, who is the lead- 
ing advocate of the higher education of women in 
South America, have secured the employment of 
some forty graduates of Vassar and other of our 
colleges in the normal schools and seminaries 
of the country. Women walk, travel and ride 
alone in Buenos Ayres with safety, and at the 
opera and the theatre the dress circle is reserved 
for them exclusively. They even have a separate 
entrance. At the same time Spanish traditions 
so far prevail that no woman is allowed to consult 
a physician except in the presence of her husband 
or father. 

The fashions of the city come direct from Pa- 
ris, and the brilliancy of the drive of the Bois de 


Boulogne is reproduced in that to the city park, * 


though the Buenos Ayres display is decidedly 
more “load,” and the details of the equipages 
are more careless than European standards per- 
mit. Roomy barouches filled with pretty girls, 
extravagantly dressed and carrying big parasols ; 
big mail-phaetons, with undersized horses, driven 
by the young swells; and high-wheeled tilburies, 
affected by the brokers, are the vehi- 
cles most frequently seen. Eyery- 
body rides or drives, and nowhere 
else in the world are horses so cheap. 
The dandies ride with silver-mounted 
saddles and bridles, and ladies who 
ride are similarly mounted, having a 
beautiful stirrup-in the form of a 
slipper, often beautifully mounted. 
The clubs are, of course, plentiful, 
and the fare at the restaurants and 
cafés is of the best, the markets of 
the world being searched for deli- 
cacies. The hotels, however, are 
poorly managed, and the visitor, es- 
pecially the American, is plundered 
unsparingly. The American here, as 
elsewhere, has the reputation of never 
disputing a bill, which costly distinc- 
tion inures greatly to his impoverish- 
ment. 

Sunday is a great day in Buenos 
Ayres. Then occurs a spectacle which 
has no parallel anywhere else in the 
world. Everybody goes to church, 
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but the manner of going is different in the differ- 
ent sexes. Hackney-coaches and private carriages 
clatter up to the railed inclosures in front of the 
entrance, and deposit their freight of sailor-made 
gowns, flowing muslins, bright silks and airy bon- 
nets. The wearers, with sober looks, pass quickly 
within, not noticing the glances from the double 
row of ‘young sefiores, who line the approach in 
fashionable garments. During the service the 
men stand outside and smoke; after about half 
an hour the women appear again, but with an 
altered demeanor. There is no attempt at de- 
mureness, and they walk leisurely between the 
rows of gallants. Buenos Ayres is now in the 
streets, and the young men are at liberty to stare 
as much as they please, and to make free com- 
ments, as they do, upon the pretty girls who pass 
by. This is regarded as nothing improper, and 
the gayly dressed sefioritas have come to be looked 
at. They are intent on getting as full value as 
possible in return for their milliners’ biils, and 
all feel that they can well face the closest inspec- 
tion. There is all the crowd of a New York or 
Philadelphia Sunday morning, without its silent 
decorum ; there is all the freedom of an Andalu- 
sian fair, without its Hcense. 

All the é7ife and wealth of the city may be 
seen, in carriages, at the Palermo suburb, on the 
Sabbath afternoons. It is the fashionable drive 
of the city, where pass in review hundreds of ele- 
gant turn-outs, moving in slow procession. They 
move in double lines—two going and two return- 
ing—slowly passing and repassing, to see and to 
be seen. The chief weakness of the Argentinian 
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is the love of display. In no place is one more sewers, is in process of construction, after modern 
impressed with the fact than on this boulevard. ideas. Some of the mains are sufficiently large to 
Buenos Ayres is progressive. It is a veritable permit the passing of a coach and four. Grect 
Chicago in enterprise and bustle. It is 
the most prosperous and the wealthiest 
city in South America. The people are 
always in a hurry. They conceive their 
projects, execute them, and enter into 
new engagements, with consummate tact 
and shrewdness. There is a snap and 
vim in business that is refreshing, after 
observing the half-awake methods of other 
South American cities. Still, according 
to our ideas, business is conducted in a 
crude and slow-going manner. It is as- 
tounding that Americans know no more 
of her and the people, and are so little 
alive to the fact that a great field stands 
open for our merchants. If we are indif- 
ferent, other nations are not. The flag 
of every power is well represented in her 
port, except our own. 

The city has made tremendous strides 
in civilization within the last twenty 
years. She is the wonder of all who have 
seen or read of the Buenos Ayres of the 
past, and know the revivified city of the 
present. The people are public-spirited, 
and, so far as the exchequer will permit, 
they keep abreast of the times in their 
improvements. 

A great system, embracing miles of A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, BUENOS AYRES. 
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docks, modeled after those in Liverpool, are 
approaching completion. Pullman cars traverse 
the country from Buenos Ayres to the Andes. 
Her electric wires are placed underground. 

The ‘ put-your-nickle-in-the-slot ” machines 
occupy every available place. The whir of the 
telephone-call and the click of the type-writer 
are familiar sounds. The messenger-boy dallies 
on his way, as in New York. 

American dentists and photographers monopo- 
lize their respective fields. ‘The schools are mod- 
eled after the public-school system of Michigan. 
The normal schools all over the republic are in 
charge of some of our most prominent lady edu- 
cators, The universities present a curriculum as 
varied and extended as those of Harvard and 
Princeton. 

The streets are being excellently paved. There 
are one hundred miles of street-railways, many of 
them equipped with American cars. A new gen- 
cration is springing up, liberally educated and 
imbued with progressive ideas. The twenty-five 
newspapers of the city are public-spirited and 
liberal. 

With the vast wealth of her undeveloped min- 
eral regions, the richness of her soil and excep- 
tionally fine grazing country, the Argentine Re- 
public is destined to be one of the greatest factors 
in the world’s domestic economy. Buenos Ayres, 
us the distributing-point, has the brightest future 
before her. The next twenty years will show 
amazing changes, and we may confidently assign 
her a prominent position in the world’s greatest 
cities of the twentieth century. 

During the past Summer many of the conspicu- 
ous ‘‘ street scenes in Buenos Ayres” have been 
of a turbulent and martial character. ‘The recent 
revolution was the direct outcome of the rash 
financial policy pursued by President Celman and 
his ministers, the President’s unpopularity being 
increased still further by suspicions that he was 
feathering his nest too well. When he thwarted 
the late Minister of Finance, Sefior Uriburu, in 
his economical projects, the Opposition saw their 
opportunity, and the rising at Buenos Ayres was 
earried out with full success in the old Spanish 
style of a military pronunetamiento. A body of 
artillery, aided by civilians and the Union Civica, 
or Opposition faction, revolted first, and attacking 
the loyal Government troops and the police, they 
rapidly gained supporters, and severe street fight- 
ing followed ; the insurgents being so successful 
that they soon oceupied most of the Government 
buildings, released their favorite, General Campos, 
who had been implicated in a previous plot, and 
seized several of the ministry. Meanwhile, Pres- 
ident Celman prudently decamped, leaving all 
control to the Vice-president, Dr. Pellegrini ; 
Iusiness was suspended, and Buenos Ayres was in 
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a complete state of siege. On their side, the 
rebels elected a Provisional Govcrnment, with 
Sefior Alem, a popular orator, well known for his 
integrity and energy, as President, and other 
equally steady and high-principled men to com- 
plete the Cabinet. The struggle continued with 
much bloodshed and destruction of property, and 
the navy joined the Civica party and bombarded 
the Government buildings. By the last week in 
July the insurgents were strong enough to ar- 
range an armistice, while the Government consid- 
ered their demand for President Celman’s resig- 
nation ; but, in the meantime, the President had 
plucked up courage to return to the city and pre-— 
sent terms, in his turn, to the Union Civica. Un- 
fortunately for the latter party, their ammuuition 
was exhausted, and as the Government, mean- 
while, had been strongly reinforced by provincial 
troops, the insurgent leaders, though virtually 
victorious, were obliged to give way. Some con- 
fusion exists respecting the terms of the arrange- 
ment, but the official Government report an- 
nounces that the mutineers laid down their arms 
and delivered up the arsenal and the fleet, so that 
the insurrection was crushed. President Celman 
resigned, being replaced by Dr. Pellegrini, the 
Vice-president. 

Dr. Pellegrini, the newly elected President of 
the Argentine Republic, is a cousin of the cele- 
brated English statesman, the late Mr. John 
Bright. His grandmother’s maiden name was 
Priscilla Bright, the favorite sister of Mr. 
Bright's father, Jacob Bright, of Green Bank, 
Rochdale, with whom she at one time lived. She 
married a Quaker gentleman of London, named 
Bevan, who went out in the interests of science to 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, in their 
South American life, maintained very religiously 
all their Quaker principles, and were much. re- 
spected in consequence. Mrs. Bevan had two 
daughters, each endowed with great mental abil- 
ity, one of whom married a Mr. Pellegrini, an 
Italian engineer, and the President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic is one of the sons of this mar- 
riage. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S 
CAREER. 

Tue venerable Cardinal Newman, who died at 
Birmingham, England, on the 10th of August 
last, in the ninetieth year of his age, was a singu- 
larly imposing figure in the intellectual and relig- 
ious evolution of the century. Tle was the son of 
John 2ewman, a member of the banking firm of 
Ramsbottom, Newman & Co., of Lombard Streeé, 
London, his mother being of French Huguenot 
descent. Tle was educated at Ealing School and 
was graduated at ‘Trinity College, Oxfora, wit 
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classical honors in 1820, having gained a compet- 
itive scholarship in 1818. He was elected a fel- 
low of Oriel in 1822, and having taken orders in 
the Church of England in 1824, was chosen the 
following year vice-principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, the principal being Dr. Richard Whately, 
afterward Archbishop of Dublin. Mr. Newman 
was much influenced by Dr. Whately, whom he 
aided in preparing for the press his ‘ Dialogues 
on Logic.” From 1826 to 1831 Newman was an 
active and efficient tutor of Trinity College, and 
in 1828 he became incumbent of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, where his preaching soon exerted 
a powerful influence upon the younger members 
of the university, and is still remembered as a 
principal factor in the rise of the “ Tractarian ’ 
or “‘ English Catholic ” movement, which is usu- 
ally dated from the year 1833, though the same in- 
fluences had been at work for several years before. 

As an orator in the days of his Oxford celebrity 
his voice was thin and weak, and his manner con- 
strained, ungraceful, and even awkward. Mr. 
Gladstone has written of him: ‘‘ Dr. Newman’s 
manner in the pulpit was one which, if you con- 
sidered it in its separate parts, would lead you to 
arrive at very unsatisfactory conclusions, There 
wag not very much change in the inflection of his 
voice ; action there was none ; his sermons were 
read, and his eyes were always on his book ; and all 
that, you will say, is against efticiency in preach- 
ing. Yess but you take the man as a whole, and 
there was a stamp and a seal upon him, there was 
a solemn music and sweetness in his tone, there 
was a completeness in the figure, taken together 
with the tone and with the manner, which made 
even his delivery such as I have described it, and 
though exclusively with written sermons, singu- 
larly attractive.” 

It was in December, 1832, that Mr. Newman, 
being at Rome with his friend, Hurrell Froude, 
was forcibly impressed with the idea that the great 
mission of his life was to combat skepticism in re- 
ligion, and it was on his journey homeward that he 
wrote (January 16th, 1833) his beautiful hymn, 


*\ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,” 


which is so highly prized by Christians of every 
denomination. On his return to Oxford Mr. 
Newman became actively engaged with Hugh 
Rose, Keble, E. B. Pusey and the late Hurrell 
Froude, elder brother of the historian, in a well- 
concerted ‘* Anglo-Catholic ” movement, of which 
he was the actual head. The celebrated ** Tracts 
for the Times,” commenced in 1833, were due to 
his suggestion, and the most effective of the se- 
ries, including the last and most famous, ‘* Tract 
No. 90,” were written by him. This great essay 
—whien maintained that, as the language of the 
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Thirty-nine Articles was confessedly a compro- 
mise, they were fairly to be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the historical and doctrinal continuity 
of the English Church, in a Catholic rather than 
a Protestant sense—was censured by the Oxford 
authorities on the 15th of March, 1841. The 
next day Newman admitted its authorship, and 
declared that his opinion remained unchanged of 
the truth and honesty of its principle and the 
necessity for putting it forth. A sincerely relig- 
ious man of very great ability, Newman was pas- 
sionately anxious to stem the rising tide of Lib- 
eralism that threatened the temporal structure of 
the Church, and upon the flower of English 
youth that passed through the university he im- 
pressed himself and his views. But the ground 
on which he had based his spiritual fortification 
gave way beneath his. feet, and gradually but 
steadily he withdrew into the Roman Catholic 
Church. On October 14th, 1843, he resigned 
from St. Mary’s, ‘‘ not from disappointment, irri- 
tation or impatience,” but because he felt he 
**could not honestly be a teacher in it any lon- 
ger.” Two years, however, had elapsed when he 
wrote to a friend, October 8th, 1845, that he was 
expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist. “He 
does not know of my intentions, but I mean to 
ask of him admission into the one fold of Christ. 
This will not go till all is over.” Dr. Wiseman 
confirmed him, Oakely, St. John and Walker, in 
the chapel of Oscott College, on the 1st of No- 
vember. Faber ‘‘ went over” almost immediately 
afterward, and on the 23d of January, 1846, New- 
man took his leave of Oxford. 

After he was ordained a priest in the Church 
of Rome, Dr. Newman was appointed head of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Birmingham. 
From 1854 to 1858 he was rector of the newly 
founded Catholic University at Dublin. Subse- 
quently he established a famous school for the 
children of the Catholic gentry at Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham. Long before Dr. Newmzn 
contemplated leaving Oxford he undertook, at 
the request of Hugh Rose, to write a history of 
the Catholic Church Councils, as the first vol- 
umes of a projected theological library, and the 
first part of this work appeared in 1833, with the 
title, «‘ The Arians of the Fourth Century.” In 
1834 his theological opinions led to a rupture of 
his long friendship and association with Dr. 
Whately. In the succeeding years Dr. Newman's 
pen was very active. 

By the judgment of the best-qualified critics 
here and in England Dr. Newman was the great- 
est master of English prose which this century 
has produced. His command of language was in- 
exhaustible ; never at loss for a word, he always 
used the right word in the right place. But he 
not only had language, but vivid imagination, 
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that sublime faculty which lights up language 
and renders it as dazzling and brilliant as the 
noonday sun. If one wishes to enjoy Newman 
at his best, he should read his ‘‘Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.” Newman wrote this work in 1864, in con- 
sequence of a charge made by the Rey. Charles 
Kingsley, a Church of England clergyman, in a 
review of Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” in 
Macmitlan’s Magazine, that the Catholic clergy 
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were not truthful. In the first twenty pages or 
so he demolishes Kingsley, and the rest of the 
book is devoted to a history of his religious 
growth, from his boyhood until he became a 
Roman Catholic. Not since Marcus Aurelius’s 
Meditations has there been such a history of 
a pure and good human soul, and Newman rises 
to moral and psychological heights of which the 
Roman Emperor could not dream. 
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Notwithstanding his great services to the 
Church, the Ultramontane influence at Reme 
always prevailed during Pius IX.’s life-time to 
prevent Dr. Newman from receiving the promo- 
tion he had so well earned. On the subject of 
Papal infallibility Dr. Newman held that. the time 
was not yet ripe for the authoritative promulga- 
tion of the dogma, though it was a belief he had 
always privately held. Dr. Newman loyally ac- 
cepted the dogma when it was 
promulgated, but he does 
not appear to have changed 
his views in regard to its in- 
opportuneness. Indeed, his 
famous ‘‘ Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk,” far from giving 
any hint of a change of view 
on the point in question, con- 
tains abundarit evidence to 
the contrary. 

It was said, however, that 
Pius IX. more than once of- 
fered promotion to Father 
Newman, but that the offers 
were declined. Be this as it 
may, Dr. Newman was finally 
elevated to the rank of car- 
dinal May 12th, 1879. By 
this step Pope Leo XIII. 
proved himself superior to 
the trammels which the Ul- 
tramontanes sought to impose 
upon him, and England gain- 
ed a second resident  car- 
dinal, who, like his colleague, 
Cardinal Manning, belonged 
to the highest type of the 
aristocracy of worth and in- 
tellect. 

The earliest intimations 
of Dr. Newman’s probable 
elevation to the cardinalate 
were warmly welcomed by the 
leading English journals, and 
as his means were small, a 
number of wealthy and in- 
fluential English Catholics 
held a meeting, presided over 
by the Duke of Norfolk, at 
which, on motion of the 
Marquis of Ripon, a committee was appointed 
to raise a subscription ‘‘to show their joy” (in 
the words of the Duke of Norfolk) “at the 
announcement that it has pleased the Pope to 
bestow the dignity of a cardinal” upon him. 
This timely subscription enabled him to travel 
to Rome in becoming state, and placed him in 
an independent position during the remainder 
of his life. 


“IN HIS DYING MOMENTS MY FATHER CURSED THE NAME OF HARPER, AND ACCUSED HIM OF MURDERING HIM.’” 


THE CASE OF WALLACE HARPER. 
AN OLD LAWYER'S STORY. 


By J. M. 


** PRISONER at the bar, what have you to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon you ?” 

A solemn hush pervaded the court-room as the 
judge addressed the young man in the prisoner’s 
dock as above. 


Wallace Harper turned his gaze for an instant 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—35. 
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toward me. I had defended the young prisoner 
to the best of my ability, and the outcome was a 
verdict of guilty. From the outset I expected 
this, although in my inmost soul I believed the 
unfortunate man innocent. Circumstantial evi- 
dence, however, had encompassed him round so 
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completely, it was impossible to override it. I 
could give the prisoner no look of encourage- 
ment. I merely looked dumb, perhaps stolidly 
indifferent, although I was far from feeling so. 

Wallace Harper rose slowly to his feet, until he 
towered full six feet of noble stature, and gazed 
fixedly at the judge. Lis face was pale as death, 
and when he opened his lips and spoke, the words 
sounded hollow and unnatural. 

“Your honor, what can I say on an occasion 
like this ? 
Our family has always been unfortunate. My 
father was killed in battle (Gettysburg), and my 
poor mother died of a broken heart. My eldest 
brother fell in one of the battles in the West, the 
youngest died of yellow fever at Memphis, some 
years ago, and J am the last of the race. TI, it 
seems, am doomed to die on the gallows !” 

He paused here, a hot flush shooting into cither 
pale cheek. Would he break down and beg for 
mercy ? It was not in keeping with his cool 
courage during the trial. I conld not help pity- 
ing him, and feeling that it would have been 
much better had he refrained from speaking at 


all. Idared not look at his face for some mo- 
ments. At length he was speaking again, and I 


ventured once more to look toward him. The 
flush had disappeared, and the prisoner's face was 
pallid as before. 

“I know what the sentence must be, your 
honor,” continued he, with awful calmness, <I 
have only this to say: Iam an innocent man. I 
lay up nothing against the members of the jury. 
They thought they were performing a duty ; but 
if there is a future life, in that future the truth 
will be with me, and I shall be vindicated.” 

He bowed his head and ceased to speak. His 
words had been impressive. To me they were 
convincing. I had moved for a new trial when 
the verdict had been rendered, on the previous 
day, and now had no more to say. 

‘Hanged by the neck until dead—Friday, No- 
vember 9th.” 

These were all the words that reached my ear. 
I rose to leave the room. The prisoner was led 
past. I glanced into his white face. A look of 
settled despair rested on every'lineament. I bent 
forward and whispered a word of hope, mention- 
ing the fact of my determination to move all the 
powers for a new trial. He said nothing, and 
soon the court-room was empty. 

“«Tt’s justice. It was an infamous murder.” 

I started at sound of voices at my elbow. Two 
gentlemen were discussing the prisoner and his 
sentence. 

I paused to listen. 

“‘T knew Wallace Harper well. 
ily have died violent deaths. 
show with Donald Dunham. 


All of his fam- 
He had a good 
He had been with 


I was foredoomed from the start.” 
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the old gentleman two: years. I think the 
trouble was all on account of the girl, who, they 
say, is quite sick because of the death of her 
father.” 

“Did the girl think anything of the clerk ?” 

«Some say co. Idon’t know. It seems ’twas 
on her account that Harper put poison in the old 
man’s wine. It was a foolish as well as a wicked 
crime.” 

Iwalked on. The details of the murder had 
been recited too many times to interest me now. 
It had appeared on the trial that Harper was in 
love with his old employer’s only daughter, and 
that Dunham had quarreled with his confidential 
clerk in consequence. 

On the evening when he (IIarper) was to de- 
part Mr. Dunham called him into the library 
and requested him to drink a social glass of wine 
with him. It seems that Harper assented. An 
hour later Donald Dunham was dead. He had 
died in agony, and with his latest breath accused 
his clerk of having poisoned him. The dregs of 
one of the wine-cups were found to contain arsenic, 
the other being harmless. The confidential clerk 
was at once arrested, and in one of his pockets a 
package of arsenic was found. Such evidence 
was overwhelming. Wallace Harper sent for me, 
and I undertook his defense. I made as good 
a fight as possible under the circumstances. 

The ante-mortem testimony of Donald Dun- 
ham, together with the fact that the two had 
quarreled, and the finding of the poison in the 
pocket of Harper, was evidence that I could not 
overcome. 

I went from the court-room to my own pleasant 
home feeling a weight on my mind that I could 
not shake off. A few hours later a messeuger 
came to me from the prisoner, requesting an in- 
terview. 

I at once repaired to the jail. 

Wallace Harper greeted me with a pleasant 
smile, and held out his hand. 

“‘T am satisfied that you did all that a human 
being could do, Mr. Nelson, and I want to thank 
you for it, and to tell you that it is my wish that 
you do nothing toward securing a new trial.” 

I expressed my surprise at this. 

“Tt would only postpone the inevitable,” he 
said. “Ill luck runs in our family. I suppose I 
was born to be hung!” and the laugh that fol- 
lowed made my flesh creep. 
~ «But you are innocent ?”? I said, a sudden 
doubt coming, unbidden, to my brain. 

“Tam innocent. I hope you will never doubt 
that, Mr. Nelson.” 7 

A little later I left him, promising not,to, urge 
a new trial. I was satisfied that a new trial could 
not be obtained, and I had only entertained the 
thought, to delay matters-as:. lang ag possible. 
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It was two months to the 9th of November. 
Much might be done in that time if there had 
been any foundation on which to stand. As it 
was, I tried to dismiss the prisoner from my 
mind and attend to other business. I could not 
do this, however, and the days and weeks passed, 
until but one day remained before the day set for 
the execution of the condemned. On this day I 
visited Wallace Harper once more. 

He had lost flesh, and I could see that there 
was much inward suffering. I became fully con- 
vinced that something rested on his mind, and I 
urged him to make a clean breast of it. 

“‘Tt could do no good,” ho declared. ‘I will 
die without speaking.” And then I left him. 

As I passed from the jail another visitor was 
announced—a veiled woman. It waa doubtless 
the man’s sweetheart, come to visit him for the 
last time. She had been too ill to appear at the 
trial, and I had never seen her to speak with her 
since. : 

The night before the day set for the vindica- 
tion of the law I passed miserably. I felt that an 
innocent man was soon to be launched into eter- 
nity. 

In the gray mists of the morning of November 
9th a veiled female walked to my door. I an- 
swered the bell in person, and admitted the vis- 
itor to my office-room. Being seated, she threw 
aside her veil, revealing a young face, pale and 
thin, and almost beautiful. 

Before she spoke I knew that she was the 
daughter of the late Donald Dunham. 

“‘Ig it too late to save Wallace Harper ?” she 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 

‘¢ Certainly too late,” I answered. “Of course, 
if there was new evidence, of a positive. nature, 
going to show that some other person committed 
the crime for which he is to suffer, I’ve no doubt 
we might save the young man. But——” 

“T have that evidence.” 

©You have ? Why in Heaven’s name did you 
not speak sooner, then ?” I cried, in a stern voice. 

‘‘T dared not,” she said, slowly. ‘ I—I must 
sperxk now; the world must know the truth. 
Wallace Harper is innocent. It was J who did 
the deed.” 

Her whole frame shook like an aspen, and I 
could see that she was wrought up to an awful 
pitch of excitement. I could scarcely believe her 
words, however. It must be that she was driven 
mad on account of her lover’s peril. I requested 
her to speak, however, -and she did so, in rapid, 
low tones. 

“*Tt was J who did the deed. I hated to speak 
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sooner. I loved my father, and I did not like to 
believe him capable of doing an evil deed. He 
did it, however. He invited Wallace to take wine 
with him that last evening. I saw him pour the 
wine, and I saw him drop a powder into one of 
the goblets. Then he called Wallace, and re- 
quested him to quaff with him. 

“T did not know what that powder was, but 
an awful fear oppressed me. With a quick 
movement, when father’s back was turned, I ex- 
changed goblets, and father drained the one in- 
tended for his clerk. What followed you know. 
I was horrified when I learned that a deadly 
poison had been administered. 

“T could not speak. My father a murderer ! 
It was horrible. I realized that my hand had 
substituted the poison for his lips that he had 
intended for another. In the excitement of the 
moment Wallace picked up the folded paper con- 
taining the poison, that lay near by, and dropped 
it into his pocket, as he testified at the trial. In 
his dying moments my father cursed the name of 
Harper, and accused him of murdering him. 

“T fainted, I think, and I have been near to 
death since that. I have tried to bring myself to 
speak more than once, but have been unequal to 
the task. I am now anxious to have the truth 
known, Can you save Wallace ? He is an in- 
nocent man.” 

There was no time to be lost. I sprang up at 
once. I visited a magistrate with Miss Dunham, 
and her affidavit was sent over the wires to the 
Governor. 

We were none too soon. A reprieve was 
granted, and the facts at once investigated. 
Miss Dunham adhered to her story, and Wallace 
Harper corroborated it. He saw her move the 
glasses, but had refused to speak, lest he should 
criminate the girl he loved. That was his secret. 

A thorough investigation was had, and the 
story told by, the girl accepted. Wallace Harper 
went forth a free man, and he has sinee won an 
honorable place in the business world. 

I saw him, five years afterward, for the first 
time since his narrow escape from the gallows. 

“Yes, Tam married,” he said, when I brought 
up old times. ‘No, Miss Dunham is not my 
wife. Do you know, Mr. Nelson, I have always 
believed that she poisoned her father! I think 
her mad love unsettled her mind. At any rate, 
she is now an inmate of an asylum, and hope- 
lessly insane.” 

Is was a strange case. I always believed Har- 
per innocent. As to Miss Dunham, I hold grave 
doubts. 
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Earty in December we received an urgent in- 
vitation to join the hunting party that our friend 
I.— had béen successful in organizing. He 
enthusiastically painted a fortnight of thrilling 
sport in the wild woods of South Carolina. Ar- 
riving in Norfolk on a crisp and frosty morning 
in December, we found the steam-yacht Rambler 
ready and waiting to make her run down to St. 
Helena Sound, where L—— had a house pre- 
viously prepared for the accommodation of eight 
or ten during the Winter months of hunting. 
Stepping aboard the Rambler, we soon bade adieu 
to Norfolk, and L was proudly inviting an in- 
vestigation of the yacht. And we found a better- 
equipped vessel never started on a similar voyage : 
the outfit in provisions, ammunition and fire-arms 
was complete. The cabin presented a cozy and 


comfortable appearance, such a home-like air as 
at once to suggest slippers and dressing-gown ; 
and as to room, there was plenty and to spare. 
We unanimously agreed that the yacht Rambler 
was the first thing we had ever seen that was 
There were 


larger inside than it was outside. 
four-of us, the cap- 
tain and four men 
in the crew of the 
yacht, the colored 
cook and steward, 
Black, and the 
waiter, or cabin-boy, 
‘oodles. We were 
to take the inside 
passage —that is, 
through the canal, 
sounds and_ sea 
islands. We soon 
passed the Navyy- 
yard, the entrance 
to the Dismal 
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Swamp, then entered the Chesapeake and Albe- 
marle Canal to Currituck Sound, then running 
through Albemarle Sound to Pamlico and Beau- 
fort. We were fortunate in having fine weather 
and the light of a full moon, so we were soon 
among the sea islands, passing Cape Fear, Win- 
yaw Bay, Fort Sumter and Edisto River, arriving 
at our destination on the fourth day. 

On landing at St. Hclena Island, the woods 
were as stillas death ; no trace of a living creature 
had as yet awaked our senses; the only sounds 
were the cracking and breaking of the dry twigs 
and branches under our feet, and the whisperings 
and moanings of the wind through the trees over 
our heads; for the time being, even the birds 
seemed to have been frightened from their accus- 
tomed haunts by the unusual sight of man. 

Judging from the appearance, you could easily 
believe that ours were the first human feet that 
had ever trod this ground. We doubted if in 
1492 these woods appeared one whit less civilized. 
In all this silence it was hard to realize that in 
these very woods were the lurking-places of deer, 
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wild cats, foxes, squirrels, 


’coons and ’possums. As we 


stood under one of the live- 


oak trees, whose branches 


were festooned with Span- 


ish moss, gazing silently 
about us, the spell was 
broken. There was a 
whisking to and fro among 
the rustling dry leaves, and 
before we could locate the 
sound, up a neighboring 
tree ran a squirrel, and 


there he sat on his haunches, 
munching an acorn or nut, 


pertly surveying us from a 
high standpoint. Soon we 
found the neighboring 
marsh to be a favorite re- 
sort of rail and the bay fre- 


quented by ducks. 


Black had been sent forth 


as “‘advance agent.” Te 
now appeared, saying: 


“Gentlemen, I hab just saw 


my ole friend Quitman Day; 


he done b'long to some ob 
des gentlemen down heah 


*for’ de wah; he say, if de © 


gentlemen is willin’, he has 


some ’coon-dogs dat will gib 
yo’ a fine night’s sport. Dey 


will shorely find ’coons and 


tree dem dis side de ma’sh.” 


“Why, Black, nobody 


wants to hunt ’coons; they 
are not game.” 

“If you gentlemen had 
a-been in Virginny last October, when we treed 
dem three ’coons and two ’possums between sun- 
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could be shot around here. He was dressed in a 
suit of clothes that had been brown, but the 


down and nightdown, wid two little dogs dat waters. of ‘‘de ma’sh” had changed their color to 
would hunt mute, yo’ would b’lieve dey was game one that would not show against the bank of 
if de ’coons was not.” the little creek that passed near. His arms 

“All right, Black ; you tell Quitman to come consisted of a bored-out army musket and a 
around and we will talk about it; but we want wicked-looking knife that would trim meat, skin 


dogs that make a noise and do not have to be 
rubbed with whisky before they start.” 

As we had no special engagements on hand, and 
some of us had seen ’coons treed and shot in the 
North, and had read of the darkies hunting ’ccons 
in Virginia, we agreed to try our hands at ’coon- 
hunting, if Quitman Day brought good dogs and 
sufficient encouragement. We had thought Black’s 
name was originally given him on account of his 
complexion, but when his friend Quitman Day 
arrived Blagk was completely cast in the shade, 
or, we might more properly say, the light. Quit- 
man appeared carrying a ’coon he had shot a few 
hours before, which was proof positive that ’coons 


deer or cut wood. Around his neck was his am- 
munition in old style shot and powder pouches, 
and his conch-shell horn that was to play a prom- 
inent part in the hunting excursions in St. Hel- 
ena. He brought with him three dogs, choice 
breed of ’coon-dogs, named Governor, King and 
Brutus. They were very intelligent-looking ani- 
mals, and as we complimented them to their mas- 
ter, we evidently struck a tender chord, for his 
black lips parted over a row of ivories that would 
have done credit to any dentist in the land, an« 
we were at once installed-in the good graces ot 
Quitman, who replied, proudly: ‘*Brutus hab jest 
as much sense as some colored pussons I know.” 
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We did not believe in the popular superstition 
that ’coons will not come out on a moonlight 
night, being afraid of their shadow, but we 
would have a few hours before moonrise, and 
there was every appearance of fine weather, so it 
was agreed to go that evening immediately after 
sundown. The ’coons would probably be near the 
beach after raccoon-oysters—‘*‘ oysters that grow 
on trees,” their shells being attached to a species 
of mangrove that throws shoots and roots out into 
the water. Black halted by the soft ground on 
the edge of the marsh and waited for the rest of 
us, triumphantly pointing out some tracks, and 
remarking in a hoarse whisper: ‘ Dem’s ’coon- 
tracks.” 

We used great forethought in preparing for the 
hunt, and were at last equal to any emergency. 
It was agreed that Quitman should have the only 
shotgun in the party, and that the others should 
carry revolvers, to be used only in case of actual 
necessity, as fire-arms in the woods at night are 
not pleasant companions when used at random. 
The chance of starting a wild cat made it advisa- 
ble to have enough lead in the party to make it 
uncomfortable for him should he come in our di- 
rection. One of the sailors was to come provided 
with a kettle of water, and Black to carry some 
coffee, so that by building a fire we could have 
coffee at any time. Axes and light ropes were 
provided to enable us to get the ’coons from the 
trees. A flask, tightly corked and containing 
enough whisky to cure any reasonable number of 
snake-bites, was also thoughtfully provided and 
given into the careful keeping of Black, who said 
he would put it on his hat so he would not forget 
to give it to the gentlemen when they started. 

We finished dinner aboard the yacht in time to 
start very shortly after sundown. Quitman was 
on hand with his three dogs and his son Moses, a 
young “ pickaninny” as black as coal, frolicking 
with a puppy rejoicing in the. appropriate name 
of ‘‘Stand and Look.” The captain said he had 
been up so much the night before on the trip 
down that he preferred hearing about it in the 
morning to joining the hunt that night, so the 
party consisted of the four cabin passengers, 
Black, Toodles, Quitman, Moses and the sailor, 
who was an old campaigner, and promised to 
make good coffee at short notice. Quitman and 
Moses had the dogs tied, and led them in advance 
of the party. The woodland orchestra was car- 
ried on in fifty different sharps and flats, the in- 
sects chirping and buzzing in fearful discord, 
then their voices lost in the louder cries of the 
frogs and water-fowl ; occasionally, amidst all this 
unfeigned joy, could be heard a mournful ‘‘ whip- 
poor-will.” 

“Hear dat !” called Quitman, from his position 
in front, ag an owl succeeded in making itself 
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heard above the noise. ‘When an owl hoots in 
de night it is a shore sign ob good luck—a sign 
dat nebber fails.” 

‘There he goes again, Quitman. We ought 
to tree all the ’coons on the island to-night.” 

«© Turn your dogs loose on that road, Quitman, 
and if there are any ’coons in that cotton-field be- 
tween the road and the beach, the dogs can tree 
them before they reach the marsh. If there 
should be a cat or a fox down toward that farm- 
house after chickens, they will probably run to 
the tall woods, and we could call in the dogs, as 
they cannot run a cat or a fox in the night, nor 
could we see to shoot it.” 

When we reached the road the dogs were 
loosed, and Quitman commenced : “‘ Hunt dem 
up, Brutus! Seek dem out, Governor! Speak 
to dem, King!” In two or three minutes 
“Stand and Look ” started a trail, and yelped 
several times. Moses was calling him in, when 
Brutus took up the cry, and all four started off 
in full tune. Then a moment’s pause, one more 
yelp, and no noise but the dogs running through 
the bushes. ‘‘ Whee-er-ye-ou !” yelled Quitman, 
to which the dogs yelped. ‘‘ Dey are drivin’ it 
now; it is comin’ dis way !” exclaimed Quitman. 
We could hear them rushing along, but it was 
too dark to distinguish a dog from a ’coon or a 
fox. Closer they came, and Quitman cried: 
«It’s a cat!” We all drew our revolvers. ‘The 
cat was leading toward the woods. Through 
fences and across the road went the five figures, 
but it was too dark to fire. Whatever it was 
came within a hundred feet of us. ‘‘ Toot-toot- 
toot !” went the horn, while Quitman explained 
if it were a cat it would only tire the dogs, and 
their efforts would be fruitless, and we could not 
help them. ‘It took several calls to bring them, 
but in came all four, panting, and apparently 
disgusted at coming back. 

It was not long before they were allowed to go 
out again, and after the lapse of a few moments 
a short yelp indicated another trail. ‘‘ Dat’s ole 
Brutus; he’s started sumfin’!” Quitman was 
near the dogs, and we could hear him talking 
to them: ‘‘ Talk to ’im, Brutus! Speak to ‘im, 
ole feller!” The dogs answered, and we wished 
to follow, but Black advised us to stay, for, un- 
less the dogs treed him in the next field, he would 
probably come up toward the marsh. ‘‘ Whee-er- 
ye-ou !” ‘They are gaining on him. Don’t you 
hear the cry change ?” Closer they came, and the 
7coon is treed. ‘‘ Come on; the dogs are under 
that gum-tree.” When we arrived on the scene 
the puppy was jumping up on the tree as high as 
he could, but the old dogs were running in cir- 
cles with noses close to the ground ; then off starts 
Brutus for another tree, soon followed by all. 
The ’coon had evidently tapped the first tree— 
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that is, ran up a short distance and, jumping off, 
ran for another tree. The dogs were surround- 
ing the tree, standing on theif hind legs, trying 
to get up. Upon examining with a lighted match 
we could see it scratched by the claws of the 
coon. Toodles started up the tree with a line in 
his pocket. 

“‘ Heah’s a holler ! de tree is holler ‘” cried he. 

*Stick yo’ hand in de holler,” said Black. 

«Fore Gawd, gentlemen,” cried Toodles, ‘he 
bit at me '” , 

“Now we are all right. Light up fires.” 

Six fires were at once started around the tree, 
and the party appeared to the best advantage. 
All of us had our revolvers drawn. Black was 
holding the dogs ; Moses, sharpening a stick about 
eight feet long ; Toodles, up the tree, showing 
the whites of his eyes and his teeth. ‘* Don’t 
shoot! don’t shoot! you will kill de wrong 
’coon !” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Don’t trouble ’bout yo’- 
sel’; send down yo’ line, and pull up dis stick ; 
poke it in dat holler, and start de ’coon out.” 
Down came the line, and Moses tied the stick to 
the string. Toodles pulled up the stick, and 
commenced to stir up the ’coon. ‘‘Heah he 
comes !”” shouts Toodles, and out he did come, 
running along a branch, and fell right between 
two fires; and, quicker than it can be said, the 
four dogs pounced upon him, and instantly over 
and over whirled the five animals. Such con- 
fusion, snarling, biting, barking, yelping and 
struggling | 

The brilliant light from the fires rendered 
every movement visible to our eager gaze, and a 
more diabolical sight never greeted our eyes. 
Presently Quitman, feeling we had been suffi- 
ciently entertained, said, ‘‘ Dey’ll spile dat skin,” 
and in he rushed amidst dogs and ’coon, almost 
disappearing in the general mélée, but soon suc- 
ceeded in beating off the dogs and cutting the 
’?coon’s throat; then, holding him up triumph- 
antly at the rest of us, asked : ‘‘ Massas, what yo’ 
gwine to say “bout ’coon-huntin’ now, sahs ? But 
we ain’t done wid des heah animals vet—no, sah.” 

No sooner had Quitman’s words passed his lips 
than a yell from Toodles : ‘‘ Dar goes anodder !” 
Off it went, dropping to the ground, while the 
dogs were jumping about Quitman and the dead 
coon, and some little time elapsed before they 
took the new trail. When they caught the trail 
they followed in full cry toward ‘de ma’sh.” 
We could hear them rushing through the marshy 
lands and splashing through small pools, until at 
last the ’coon was treed. After several attempts 
to get to the tree, Quitman gave us his advice 
about traveling in swampy lands, and we decid- 
ed to give it up, and the return was that of the 
sherifi, ‘‘ Non comeatibus in swampo.” 

“* Tuot-toot-toot !” went the conch-shell horn, 
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and Brutus soon came in, but little in advance of 
the others. Their appearance indicated hard 
work in the marsh and among the undergrowth. 

It was now decided that we should take a short 
rest, so we went back to the cotton-field and 
started a fire. A couple of forked sticks and a 
cross-piece held our kettle over the fire, prepar- 
atory to making our coffee ; some sweet-potatoes 
soon appeared, and these, together with some 
hard-tack, were to complete our bill of fare. 

“Quitman, do those sweet-potatoes grow around 
here >” we asked. 

«Ya-as, sah ; dey are some I planted for de gen- 
tleman dat ownsdis patch. Yo’ see dey,are big— 
dat is ’cause I plants dem inde dark ob de moon: 
when de moon decreases, den we plants all dat 
grows down, potatoes, turnips and sech ; but in de 
rise ob de moon, de growin’ moon, den yo’ plants 
corn and all dat grows up. Dat’s de shore way 
ob gettin’ big crops down heah.” 

While we sat around the fire, waiting for the 
kettle to boil, the moon appeared over the high 
trees to the eastward ; the great festoons of moss 
on some of the trees reflected her light, but on 
the whole the dark and dense woods seemed 
darker than they did before. The dogs were stand- 
ing around the fire, sniffing about, as yet unable 
to compose themselves after the successful and ex 
citing exploits of the early night, or occasionally 
walking over to take a smell of their victim. 
which was suspended from a low branch of a near 
tree. Through the scant branches to the west- 
ward could be caught glimpses of the water ; Quit- 
man, Black and Moses standing in the light of 
the fire, with gun, axes and hunting-knives, and 
our party in hunting-suits and revolvers. Alto- 
gether we made a fit frontispiece for a novel por- 
traying early life on the plains. When supper 
was ready it was served with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Afterward Black, Quitman and Moses ri- 
valed the nocturnal chorus, their voices sounding 
forth in the ‘‘Golden Slippers” and ‘Order of 
the Moon.” The concert was cut short, for the 
dogs seemed to be making themselves more and 
more comfortable every moment, and their owners 
were unwilling that they should become sleepy 
and lazy. 

“« Start de dogs out on de odder side, away from 
de ma’sh,” said Black ; ‘‘ we hab made noise ’uuff 
to start de *coons back dat way.” 

This suggestion was taken, and Governor soon 
gave tongue. This time the trail led off toward 
the dry ground, and the noise from the dogs gave 
promise of more game. As the cry changed we 
found the dogs under a large gum-tree, the 
branches of which spread over to the neighboring 
tree. This was discouraging, for the ’coon could 
easily escape; but we must take our chances. 
Toodles repeated his old tactics, and was soon up 
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A GONE ’COON. 


the tree and discovered a hollow. ‘‘ He’s in heah, 
but de hollow runs up and down; it is big ’nuff 
for two or three, but no stick can get dem out.” 

“* Let’s cut the tree down,” we answered ; and 
Quitman swung back his ax and commenced op- 
erations. It seemed like a big undertaking, but a 
few strokes showed it was hollow, and fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ work would bring it to the 
ground. All axes in the crowd were swinging 
in turn, and the tree commenced to weaken. 

“* Be careful when it falls ; keep one eye on your- 
self and the other on the ’coon,” wisely suggested 
some one. 

The tree commenced to incline toward its 
neighbor, and as the branches interlocked the 
coon came out of the upper entrance and started 
for the next tree. A regular Independence Day 


was the result. Quitman’s old musket and four 
revolvers went off simultaneously ; then the re- 
volvers kept repeating. Some of the shots had 
evidently taken effect, and all eyes were turned to 
the ’coon as he struck the ground ; at the same 
time the tree cracked and fell, bringing dead 
limbs from the neighboring ees. The fusiliade 
seemed to awaken everything on the island. The 
noise was increased by the dogs barking frantic- 
ally around the hollow in the fallen tree—Brutus 
and Governor at one end and King at the other, 
barking and growling. 

«Jump up to the tree, Moses, with your ax. 
They may come out of any part; the whole tree 
is hollow, and we may find several ’coons.” 

Upon examining the tree we found the hollow 
was extensive, and could hear something scrateh- 
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ing and growling inside. The dogs were greatly 
excited. Black put his hand in the tree, and 
said: ‘It is right in heah—gib me an ax! A 
few blows knocked off a piece of the bark and 
showed the hollow. 

In the meantime fires had been started, and 
some one brought a piece of lighted wood to put 
in. The sound showed us it was working down 
toward the stump of the tree, and when near 
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’coon that was shot a very large one, and we re- 
gretted that he had not come down to fight with 
the dogs. We congratulated Moses on the nar- 
row escape his dog had made, for we might have 
shot him if Brutus had not jumped in after him. 

“You must teach him to stay on the ground 
and not to climb trees.” 

To which Moses replied : ‘* He done crawled in 
de holler after de tree fell. I’m shore he did.” 


THE DEATH. 


enough to the end for Brutus to be sure he could 
get it, in he pounced as quick as lightning and 
dragged out—poor ‘‘ Stand and Look,” Moses’s 
puppy, that had rushed into the hollow of the 
fuilen tree, unobserved by any of us, drawn in by 
the fresh scent of the game, and his struggling 
and growling had attracted the other dogs. We 
all laughed heartily at ‘‘ Stand and Look’s” prac- 
tical joke, and boasted that we were one of the 
first parties that had éreed a dog. We found the 


As the night was far spent, L—— suggested 
that we repair to the house for a few hours’ rest, 
for the morning would bring plenty of work, as we 
still had many of our things to move from the 
yacht. 

We were all well pleased with our night’s hunt, 
and Quitman was already planning a run for wild 
cats; but we have not time to give here an ac- 
count of the run, in which we succeeded in get- 
ting two cats, but lost one of our dogs. 
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SOME COSTA RICA CUSTOMS. 


ON A BALCONY. 


By Georcia A. DAVIs. 


Moonrieut and starlight meeting, 
Silence and dew and dark ; 
Under the locust tangles, 
The fire-fly’s pulsing spark. 


Your face was all in the shadow, 
As we sat through the hours apart; 
I could see nor smile nor frowning— 
Only—I saw your heart. 


Laid bare in the dusk and silence, 
I saw the record true— 

Did yon know how deep you showed me 
There in the dusk and d2w? 


What leaves you turned before me? 
Slowly, as half in fear, 

The blotted and blistered pages, 
Where just one word stood clear; 


Yet I read their strange, wild story, 
The cry of a yearning pain, 

The stress of goading passions, 
And the strong will’s bitter strain ; 


And all the pure, sweet longings. 

And the hope—a glimmering spark— 
Yet it shone far o’er your future 

Out of the dew and dark! 


Lightly I hear men name you 
By the world’s daylight cold, 

With a smile for the half-guessed follies, 
With blame for the tale half told; 


But I see the flower of your knighthood 
In stainless splendor worn, 

Bright ad the crest of Galahad, 
Or the shield by Launcelot borne ; 


For once, by the moon and starlight, 
I saw the soul in you— 

When you turned the blotted pages, 
There in the dark and dew! 
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By Crecm OC#ARLEs. 


Eacu of the five little Central American repub- 
lics has its own ideas on various subjects ; among 
others, that of brave men and beautiful women. 
Each, too, has its private opinion, not to be ex- 
pressed in so many words or at all times, that its 
own sons and daughters are immeasurably ahead 
of those of the sister republics. The Costar- 
ricense claim, and with some reason, that there 
is purer Spanish blood in their veins than in 
those of the Nicaraguense, the Hondurefios, Sal- 
vadorense, or even the Guatemaltecos, who, for 
their part, pooh-pooh this assertion. The young 
ladies of these countries are slender and vivacious. 
They are musically inclined and dance beauti- 
fully. In Guatemala and Salvador there are 
young lady lawyers and doctors. In Ilonduras 
the directora of the Young Ladies’ College at 
Tegucigalpa is Miss Jesusa Medina, a lovely girl 
of about twenty-three. In Costa Rica there are 
miuny young ladies engaged in business or as 
teachers. One of the finest minds, most logical 
and broadest, that I have come across in a long 
time is Miss Mercedes Montalto. of San José, 
Costa Rica. To look at this lady’s charming, 
sympathetic face, you would guess her to be twen- 
ty-two or thereabouts. She tells me, however, 
rhe has been a teacher for fifteen years. Gentle, 
mild, and at all times in a pleasant humor, this 
lidy would astonish you with her knowledge of the 
1olities of the country, her ideas upon national 


economy and the ‘like. Another brainy woman 
in San José, who, however, is of English birth, is 
Mies Marian Le Cappellan, principal of the Col- 
lege of Sefioritas, and sister of Mrs. Mauro Fer- 
nandez. There is a young married lady in San 
José whose husband is well off, and who is in no- 
wise obliged to bestir herself. She has no chil- 
dren and dislikes idleness. So she conducts a 
large dress-making establishment, employing 
twenty or thirty girls. This lady’s jewels are 
worth asmall fortune. She has diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires. She has also silk 
shawls from China—masses of gorgeous embroid- 
ery—and beautiful dresses. 

During the recent political excitement in Costs 
Rica the ladies had a good deal to say in the mat- 
ter. Whichever party they happened to sympa- 
thize with must certainly have felt the influence 
exerted. It was spontaneous and sincere, that 
feminine interest. It took form in various ways. 
There was the amusing march of the ‘‘Amazons” 
with handkerchiefs bound upon their bare arms 
and armed with knives and pistols, on the night 
of the great uprising ; and there was the graceful, 
charming wife of President Soto, Dofia Pacifica 
Fernandez, who from the first was known as an 
ardent Esquivelista. 

There are some persons who declare that had 
she been in her husband’s place the Esquivelista 
party would have triumphed. On the night of 
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the uprising Sefiora Soto cer- 
tainly saved the lives of many 
of the party. The country peo- 
ple had revolted, they patrolled 
the streets, and the city was at 
their mercy. In their excited 
condition they were ready to 
shoot any one who resisted. It 
was at this time that Dofia 
Pacifica displayed nerve. She 
opened a rear door of her house 
and admitted some thirty men, 
who were unarmed and had 
been cut off in their retreat, 
leading them through her own 
private apartments and safely 
to the drawing-room. But for 
her the enemy would have attempted their capt- 
ure—they would have resisted to the death and 
been killed. Instead of shrieking or going into 
hysterics—her own husband’s life was not secure 
—she kept up her courage, and that of the im- 
prisoned men. She opened the piano and sang 
the national hymn, then she looked after their 
material comfort. At three in the morning she 
was giving a cup of coffee to one and a glass of 
cognac to another, with cheering words. 

The following week, when all was calm again, 
a deputation of ladies presented the sefiora with a 
beautiful crown, in token of their gratitude for 
her having saved the lives of their husbands, 
brothers and sweethearts. 

The genus enfant terrible is as well represented 
in this tiny republic as anywhere in the world. 
There is nothing that a six-year old Costarricense 
is not capable of, on the slightest provocation, 
from calling the President to his face by his first 
name, without even the prefix ‘‘ Don,” to thrash- 
ing a school-fellow twice his own size, because of a 
difference in politics. The children are, as a 
rule, handsome. There are not many blondes, 
but there are various styles and types. They ma- 
ture earlier than Northern children, and are gifted 
with a self-possession that astonishes strangers. 
They are graduated from the nursery at an age 
when a United States baby would not yet be 
weaned—generally crowded out by a new-comer, 
for families here are tremendous in size. The 
little girl’s earliest aspiration is to wear a pafiolon 
(silken shawl) like her mamma. The boys have 
the same feeling about trousers. Among the 
poor classes these are worn to the ankles, and are 
not supplemented by shoes and stockings. The 
street gamin wears one other garment—a cotton 
shirt. A ragged little round felt hat, or one of 
dilapidated straw, and his toilet is complete. This 
youngster at ten is the merchant par excellence 
of his nation. No matter what his line of busi- 
ness, he makes money rapidly. The San José 
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newsboy, for instance, is not a whit behind his 
New York prototype. ‘Prensa Libre!” “ El 
Partido Liberal!” ‘‘Sefiores, La Prensa Libre !” 

This ragged, barefooted urchin is ubiquitous. 
He penetrates everywhere. He is at your open 
window. He edges into the most crowded gath- 
erings. He insinuates himself into the private 
parlor at the hotel where you are dining with 
some intimate friends. ‘‘Pooh!” you say to 
him. ‘‘ Hombre! What do you mean by bring- 
ing me a Constitucional paper ? Don’t you know 
I’m a Unionista? Get out with your thieving 
Constitucional sheets!” Then he fires up. He 
doesn’t turn it off with the keen wit that eventu- 
ally makes the fortune of the United States boy, 
and sell you a paper in spite of yourself and go 
out of sight to put his finger on his nose to you. 
His pride is touched. He is a Constitucional 
himself. He straightens up like a young prince. 
The Unionistas are malcriados, he tells you, and 
he gives you a thirty-seconds lecture that fairly 
takes away your breath. Then you buy his paper, 
and he departs with the utmost courtesy and 
grace of bearing. 

The children of the rich have many nurses, of 
whom they are very fond. They do not get much 
candy, except the harmless yellow “taffy.” They 
are allowed to drink coffee and all sorts of wines 
and liqueurs, however, in a way to make Northern 
blood run cold. And still they grow up healthy 
and good-looking. They go to school after their 
sixth birthday, unless they have governesses at 
home. Education is compulsory. School begins 
daily at 7:30. Immediately after taking their 
“ coffee ” the youngsters are off with their sach- 
els of books. At ten they return home for break- 
fast, and at eleven they are off again, school last- 
ing until two o’clock. The boys’ and the girls’ 
schools are in different places. The Liceo at San 
José is an excellently organized academy, includ- 
ing fine gymnastic equipments. The little Costa 
Rica boy is well-bred. He touches hi, sat to all 
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ladies of his acquaintance, and always removes it 
when passing the open door of a church. When 
a religious procession is passing he doffs it and 
kneels. The other morning I heard the warning 
bell of an appreaching throng. They were carry- 
ing a priest in his little wooden house to ad- 
minister the Last Sacrament to a dying person. 
As the solemn train drew near, a baker’s boy rode 
up, bearing his great basket of French bread be- 
fore him on the saddle. He quickly dismounted, 
set the bread upon the sidewalk, unfastened a 
rope halter to hold his animal with, removed his 
hat and calmly knelt down on the wet sidewalk 
—it had been raining hard. There he knelt de- 
voutly until the procession had gone two blocks 
further and turned 
out of sight. Then 
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much for photographing a chizuito (baby)? Ile 
told her the price. Shedemurred. Wouldn’t he 
take ¢his one cheaper ? She suddenly opened the 
bundle and displayed a dead child. But, as a 
rule, they prefer to have the little white coffin ap- 
pear with the angeiito (little angel) in it covered 
with flowers and with a wreath upon its head. 
Sometimes the funeral processions first wend 
their way to the photographer’s before proceeding 
to the Campo Santo. There are three beautiful 
cemeteries in San José de Costa Rica. The 
Panteon, or main Catholie burial-ground, has 
beautiful vaults and tombs ; across the road from 
it is the old Protestant cemetery, a still, sweet 
place, shady with cypress and fragrant with roses. 
There is no more 
room in it now. 


he lifted his bread, 
resumed his seat in 
the saddle and gal- 
loped off. 

It is very much the 
fashion for bridal 
couples to be photo- 
graphed immediately 
after the ceremony 
and while the bride 
yet wears her orange- 
blossoms and veil. 
Usually they are taken 
together, but some- 
times the groom ob- 
jects, and the bride 
appears alone. Some- 
thing which is more 
curious is the desire, 
particularly of the 
poorer classes, to have 
their dear friends and 
relatives photograph- 
ed lying in their cof- 
fins. A poor dead 
lady is wrapped in a 
black Spanish lace 
shawl and laid in the 
casket. The photographer is sent for, and 
comes hastily with camera and plates. The 
coffin is stood upon its end, almost perpendicu- 
larly, and, supported on each side by a relative— 
a sister with a black shawl over her head, a 
brother with gloomy countenance—the picture 
is taken. I was loitering in a photographer’s 
not long since when a woman of the poorer 
classes came in. She wore a handsome silk rebozo 
(scarf) and had a cheerful air. She had a small 
bundle in her arms which she covered with her 
shawl, as she walked about looking aé various 
crayon portraits and paintings. 

Soon she approached the proprietor. 


“ How 
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Across in another di- 
rection is the New 
Protestant burying- 
ground ; and further 
along, the Catholic 
Potter’s Ficld. No 
matter of what faith, 
the dead sleep peace- 
fully under velvety 
emerald sod, and the 
splendid sunlight or 
the pitiless rain falls 
alike upon Costarri- 
cense or stranger. <As 
in all tropical lands, 
the dead are buried 
quickly. To-night a 
man is speaking to 
you; to-morrow night 
the ground may be 
heaped oyer him. 
When a man dies, 
only men go to the 
cemetery ; when it is 
a woman, her woma: 
friends form a part 
of the _ procession. 
The coffin is borne on 
the shoulders of the pall-bearers, the empty hearse 
follows, until they have left the city. Then the 
coffin is placed in it. The chief mourners follow 
the coffin and walk in the middle of the stree*. 
The friends and acquaintances march by twos on 
the sidewalk, the men on one side of the street, 
the women on the other. The women all wea: 
mourning ; plain cashmere dresses with three ¢r 
four tucks in the skirt. Over their heads and 
shoulders is the black pafiola. Etiquette is very 
strict in this respect. 

Speaking of photographing the dead: a Sin 
José photographer was telling me not long since 
some of his curious experiences. Once, naving 
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been out of town, he returned and found his 
young assistant white as death and about to fly 
from the gallery. ‘Go in there!” gasped the 
young man, pointing to the operating-room., The 
photographer obeyed. There he found an empty 
coffin open on the floor, and two men were trying 
to support between them the dead body of a 
young girl of thirteen or fourteen. They were 
trying their best to pose her before the camera, 
but unfortunately they were both too drunk to 
keep their own balance, let alone supporting an 
inanimate form. The photographer gasped, and 
fled to join the assistant in the open air. 

The ‘‘ Day of the Dead ” is an important feast 
in Central America. Beginning carly in the 
morning, a steady stream of carriages rolls out of 
the city bearing handsomely dressed people, who 
carry wreaths and baskets of flowers to cover the 
graves of their dead friends. All day long the 
cemeteries are thronged with promenaders. At 
night many little lamps are lighted, and the 
erowd remains until a late hour. 


GREAT PAHCHULAKAH, THE 
WESTERN NIAGARA. 

“‘ Tw PossrBLE !” you exclaim in chorus. ‘* There 

is only one Niagara, and to compare any Western 


wonder with it is sheer sacrilege.” 
But don’t become excited. The West is a large 


region. The section of the globe which pro- 
duced Yosemite and Yellowstone and Colorado 
Cafion, and Columbia River and Crater Lake, 
never comes up missing when you call on Nature 
to show her curiosities. 

Do you want volcanoes ? 

Presto! before you can get your breath, out of 
the riven earth come Mounts Tacoma and Adams, 
and Hood and Shasta, and their lesser brethren ; 
lesser, indeed, in comparison, but the humblest 
of them having yawning deeps into which you 
might drop your Mount Tom and your Adiron- 
dacks, and even your White Mountains, so that 
they would be buried to their chins in a conglom- 
erate of glaciers and volcanic slag, the shavings 
off the rough sides of chaos, while a strong sul- 
phurous smell would denote the near proximity of 
the abode of His Satanic Majesty. 

Do you demand sublime river scenery ? 

She cracks the backbone of the land and into 
the gap pours the Columbia River from the hol- 
lows of her hands up in the clouds. 

And, finally, do you insist that at least the 
West has no water-fall to match Niagara ? 

She hurls a volcanic dike across the Snake 
River, and behold Pahchulakah, or, as more com- 
monly known, the Great Shoshone, is before you. 

Cross the continent with me for about half an 
hour, and see whether this be what we have sug- 
gested, a rival of Niagara. Little, comparatively, 
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has yet been said of it. In the midst of its 
mighty solitudes it has been seldom viewed by the 
human eye, and even when it has, the eye has usu- 
ally been that of some wandering Indian or ref- 
ugee, stage-robber or galloping cowboy, whose 
powers of expression are largely confined to 
“swear words.” But railroad-construction has 
been ever pushing back the boundaries of the un- 
known and unattainable, and one can now reach 
the Great Shoshone within six days after having 
looked upon Niagara. 

On our way hither, let us stop a day at the lat- 
ter and surfeit ourselves with sublimity. Listen 
to the thunder of the Horseshoe, and from the 
Cave of the Winds feel the air quiver around us 
with the sweep of the green-white chaos of the de- 
scending torrent. Then once more to the cars, 
off for the five-days ride across prairie and 
mountain, through cafion and snow-shed ; and 
now we find ourselves, in the gray of the fifth 
evening, entering on the vast plains of Southern 
Idaho. 

Barren enough they look in the steady light of 
the Summer sun, and indeed there are some wide 
areas of old stiffened lava-lakes where nothing 
can grow ; but, in the main, the soil is of the most 
fertile character, and waits only for the coming of 
water to bloom like the rose. 

We reach Shoshone town in the middle of the 
night, and after a somewhat depressing breakfast 
experience at the table of mine host of the 
Shoshone House, a rotund and oleaginous party 
of great gaseous capacity, we proceed to arrange 
for the ‘‘ Tourist Stage,” which appears conspicu- 
ously among the advertisements of the railroad 
time-table. 

The first view of it may be a little disappoint- 
ing, for, instead of the fiery, milk-white chargers, 
six-in-hand, with liveried coachman and gaudy 
coach, which had appeared upon the card, we 
behold a spring-wagon, drawn-by a span of 
scrubby mules. 

The driver, though not liveried, is all that can 
be desired in the way of life and intelligence, and 
although his vocabulary of profanity is more lim- 
ited than that of many of his brethren, and 
though he curbs even that out of supposed defer- 
ence to the feelings of the ‘‘tender-feet,” yet 
there is a picturesqueness in his appeals to the 
lymphatic mules which would sufficiently assure 
us that we are in the ‘Far West.” 

But as a matter of fact we need no such assur- 
ance. The weird, strange landscape is proof 
enough. 

Just look at the treeless, undulating prairie, 
twice as large as the whole State of Massachusetts, 
palpitating in the blaze of a July sun which 
shines from a blue-black sky, through an atmos- 
phere so clear that to the north we can plainly 
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discern the serrated edges of the Sawtooth 
Mountains, 125 miles away, while a faint line of 
azure on the southern horizon marks the location 
of the Elko Mountains, 200 miles away, in Ne- 
vada. 

The road is very smooth, and under the vocif- 
erations of the driver the mules become so ani- 
mated that they traverse the space in three hours. 
We begin to see that there is a more broken coun- 
try before us. Basaltic pillars riso in grotesque 
confusion, and there seems to be a chasm taking 
shape in front. As we pause a moment before 
entering upon a monstrously rough patch of road 
we hear a deep murmur like the surf, and we can 
see a white mist issuing from the opening depths 
as we advance. What was apparently a moment 
ago an unbroken plain is now seen to be cleft by a 
mighty chasm, the bottom of which is not yet vis- 
ible, but which, as we draw nearer, appears to 
yawn beneath us as though the earth were part- 
ing asunder. The road turns down a steep and 
dizzy descent, and the driver, indicating with his 
hand a basaltic spire close by, says: ‘‘Go there 
and look off.” 

We obey. A few steps over the ‘‘juts of 
pointed rock” bring us to the eminence, and 
then Our vocabulary is exhausted before 
we begin. We look downward for a space, and 
then feebly contemplate each other’s faces, and 
say, ‘‘ Well, well !” a few times, but are too much 
crushed to try to voice our feclings. Yet, as we 
turn after a time and follow the team down the 
zigzag road, we are thinking over the vision that 
burst upon us, and this is about what we saw: 

The vast, desolate prairie is parted as with a 
volcanic crack, a thousand fect deep. Looking 
to the left is up the river, and there we can 
see the tortuous course of the Snake River for 
a half-dozen miles, as it rages around the bases 
of the barren cliffs, till, just a little above our 
aerie, it is transformed into a glassy lake, with a 
margin of shrubs and flowers of almost tropical 
luxuriance, a strange and beautiful contrast to 
the general desolation. Three hundred yards 
below, and at our very feet, the calm surface of 
the pool begins to be flecked with foam, as it 
circles through islands of basait which rise, finger- 
like, out of the deep, and then, with wild and 
broken plunges in four or five channels, it de- 
scends nearly a hundred feet ; then, with its 
sundered currents gathered into one mighty 
sweep of nearly a thousand feet wide, it takes 
the last awful leap of 210 feet. Thunders and 
mists rise out of the abyss a thousand feet below 
us, while wreaths of broken rainbows adorn the 
spray-clouds, as the winds sway them here and 
there upon the dizzy brink. The view is too 
awful, too stupefying, to be comprehended all 
at once. As we go down the steep grade to the 
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level of the river our vision is hidden for a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards by the shrubbery. 
Then we come out upon the verge of the glassy 
lagoon seen from above. 

There is a ferry-boat here, the motive power of 
which is a crank manned by a powerful young 
fellow, who is himself by no means a crank, and 
in charge of whom is the hotel on the opposite 
bank, the ferry, and the falls with all their ap- 
purtenances. He answers to the name of Walga- 
matt, and is about as different a specimen of a 
landlord and guide from those you have seen in 
the Summer resorts of the East as you can well 
find. He greets us with as much exuberance as 
though we were long-lost brothers, for no one, he 
says, has been there for a week or more, and he 
was anxious to hear the news. 

With the majestic music of the falls in our 
ears we make our way from the farther, which 
is the southern, shore, and proceed to the hotel, 
a well-built wooden structure, standing in a sol- 
itary and commanding site, perhaps fifty feet 
above the level of the river and just below the 
head of the great fall. As at Niagara, one needs 
a week to fully take in all the sublimities and 
beauties and wonders which are united here. 
But hardly waiting to refresh ourselves with the 
excellent repast which the hotel, distant though 
it is twenty-five miles from any other house, pro- 
vides, we go forth, with Walgamatt as guide, 
philosopher and friend, to make the best use of 
the short time before us. One of the best points 
of observation is the portico of the hotel. Still 
another is from the Lover’s Leap, which point, 
though not very judiciously named, is the most 
fearful of all. It is a prong of broken rim-rock 
almost at the verge of the fall, in full view of 
it, 350 feet of perpendicular descent above thc 
great pool where the waters writhe and swirl 
after the agony of the last mighty plunge. From 
the Dome another, but more distant and calmer, 
view is obtained. 

From the Raven’s Roost, half a mile down the 
river, we can see the falls as a single. picture in 
their entirety, with all their weird and savage 
surroundings. This is the point from which to 
study the scene scientifically, and indeed the 
artist will also find the unity and harmony of 
effect here which will furnish him with the best 
material for his brush. As we lcok up the trou- 
bled stream from this point we begin to compre- 
hend the stupendous volcanic convulsions which 
must have accompanied the appearance of this 
warrior among rivers, tho Snake. The largest 
affluent of the Columbia, more than a thousand 
miles in length, it maintains almost throughout 
its entire course its character of mad.fury. One 
of its branches was known in early times as Mad 
River, and the entire stream was dubbed by the 
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affrighted Canadian Voyageurs of the old fur era 
la maudite riviére enragée (the accursed mad 
river), It isa terrible river. Many a poor trap- 
per or hunter, or starving emigrant, has lost his 
life in its icy and turbid depths. Taking its in- 
itial plunge from amid the granite desolations of 
the Three Tétons, it hurries with wild impetuos- 
ity to sully the blue majesty of the Columbia, 
which it enters foaming and raging to the very 
last. 

Even its occasional calm and beantiful pools on 
the vast plains of Southern Idaho seem but lures 
to hurl the unsuspecting navigator upon sunken 
rocks. The whole of its immense basin has been 
the scene of primeval earth-quakings and volcanic 
outpours, such as the lakes of fire on the Sand- 
wich Islands of the present may faintly typify. 
From the Raven’s Roost we can sce its cafion, 
1,050 feet deep, with perpendicular palisades of 
columnar basalt of astonishing regularity for the 
upper third, while the lower two-thirds consist 
of monstrous abutments of amorphous trachyte 
and amygdaloid. The falls were evidently formed 
by a volcanic dike thrown directly across this 
cafion. 

The exact size of the falls, so plainly seen from 
the ‘‘ Roost,” is 960 feet in width and 292 ian 
height, besides a dozen feet of rapids between the 
upper islet-sundered falls and the united great 
fall. From the Raven’s Roost the entire descent 
of over three hundred feet can be seen almost 
as one fall. But this is a good point from which 
to see whether we used the word Niagara advis- 
edly in connection with the Great Shoshone, or 
Sho-sho-nee, as one tribe of natives call it, or 
Pahchulakah, as it is known to another. 

For its general effect, a3 compared with its 
elder brother, we believe that any one will admit 
its accessories to be infinitely grander. The fall 
itself, though less than half as wide, is nearly 
twice as high. The volume of the river is prob- 
ably not more than a third that of Niagara. 

Niagara is majestic, Shoshone is terrible; Ni- 
agara has a tranquil and irresistible might, Sho- 
shone a savage intensity. Niagara, while it awes, 
also soothes the soul; Shoshone awes, but-terri- 
fies. One feels as though he were looking into 
the dim chaos of an earth half formed. He feels 
as though he were anticipating creation, looking 
in upon her work before it was meant that human 
eyes should see. This singular impression is 
heightened by the fullness of the geological record 
graven here where the stiffened fire-flood has been 
cleft a thousand feet by the ceaseless hewing of 
the cataract. One can almost imagine that he 
sees the fingers of a man’s hand writing the 
earth-annals upon these mighty ramparts. Or, 
to look yet farther back, as the mists swirl and 
dizzy our sight, we can half see huge chaotic 
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forms of the primeval earth- 
Titans smiting the crust 
asunder with Thor - ham- 
mers, and fanning the vol- 
canic furnaces, in which the fragments 
melt like wax. 

But it is not enough to look froma 
distance. We must go close to this 
Ilercules of cataracts. There is a path 
down a ravine, shadowed with stunted 
junipers and pines, and this conducts to the 
level below the falls. The thrilling roar deepens 
as we near the brink, and when we stand upon 
a mass of rock, emerald with moss, almost under- 
neath the fall, we are nearly blinded by the whirl 
of spray that issues upon the wings of a chilling 
gust from beneath the mighty mass. But this 
passes in a moment, and we look up. Here, as in 
the presence of all sublimities and verities, man 
feels the shadow of eternity cast upon his soul, 
proving therewith his kinship to the Author of 
sublimities and verities. Beneath this awful ava- 
lanche of foam and flood, while the spray-clouds 
shudder in the shaken atmosphere, while the 
wilderness of rainbows sparkles in ruby and em- 
erald and sapphire profusion on the very lips of 
the cataract, and the solemn lava-portals above 
seem to bow themselves as if to imprison the 
escaping stream, we feel as. though they were 
eternal, without beginning, always, as now, par- 
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takers with the stars of the morning of the years 
of Him who sitteth upon the circle of the heavens. 
Here again is seen most powerfully the contrast 
between Shoshone and Niagara. Niagara has all 
manner of ‘‘ sweet securities” and human associ- 
ations. Shoshone is the weird death-march of a 
lava-wilderness. 

As we follow our bobby mule-team across the 
twenty-five miles of prairie back to the town of 
Shoshone, we have no difficulty in convincing 
even the most skeptical that, if here is not a ver- 
itable Niagara, it is the next thing to it. Of the 
thousands of tourists who now annually visit the 
Pacific Slope, few take time to see this greatest of 
our river wonders. They do not yet know what 
they miss. Thousands spend time and money t9 
see some insignificant European scene (because it 
is the fashion to), and they do not know that their 
own country contains a Shoshone, or even a 
Snake River. 


ime 


DR. BLUCHER’S ROMANCE. 
By M. F.C. 


LaTE one stormy night in January, handsome duty quickening, however, at a repeated imperi- 
Jack Blucher, the popular physician of Wreford, ous clang of the bell, he hastened to the door. 
was roused from his slumbers by a startling peal Standing on the steps, in the drifting snow, 
from the door-bell. 

The doctor started up, a confused perception 
of the howling winds and whirling snow-drifts 
mingling in his mind with annoyance at the 
prospect of being summoned from his snug 
bachelor quarters. His sense of professional 


‘(HE HAD RAISED UP, WILD AND LIVID, HIS BLOOD-SHOT EYES ROLLING LIKE A BEAST’S, HIS LIPS DRAWN BACK 
FROM HIS CLINCHED TEETH IN A DEMONIAO GRIN,”’ 
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her garments flapping in the wind, was a tall, 
slender woman. 

“Ts Dr. Blucher in ?” 

“‘T am Dr. Blucher.” 

“*Then come—at once—my poor husband is 
very ill.” 

“¢ Where do you live? But come in—come in 
out of the storm.” ‘ 

«Thanks, no; I'll wait here. You will hasten 
the more.” 

“Tg it an accident ? 
ments ?” 

**T cannot tell; it is a strange attack. Oh, 
please do not wait; be quick—be quick !” 

Donning his overcoat and seizing his case, the 
doctor, without farther question, joined his im- 
portunate guide, and the two went floundering 
down the street; she regardless of the snowy 
bulwarks that blocked their way, he trusting to 
her guidance, till at length they paused before 
what the doctor saw, to his astonishment, to be 
the town school-building. Restraining his curi- 
osity, he watched ‘her unlock the door and enter, 
motioning him to follow. 

They passed into a class-room, where, on an 
impromptu couch, in the midst of the empty 
desks, with ghostly maps and gloomy blackboards 
staring from the walls in amazement at this in- 
vasion of their midnight vigils, was stretched a 
man, his form, in the flickering light from the 
stove, casting a grotesque, gigantic shadow on 
the wall. 

Striking a light, the woman bent anxiously 
over him. : 

«Paul, Paul,” she murmured; “here is the 
‘loctor, Paul. Do you hear me? Oh, doctor, 
his head is on fire !—do something quickly—he 
must be cured 

‘Throwing back her veil, she turned to Dr. 
Jack a face whose pale, wild beauty, lit with 
flashing, dark, entreating eyes, obscured for the 
moment every other consideration of the bewil- 
dering case before him. Examining his patient, 
who had become restless, tossing about and mut- 
tering angrily, the doctor found him in a raging 
fever, intensified by evident dissipation ; his 
clothing, though insufficient, betokening a de- 
gree of refinement corresponding with his shapely 
form and features. 

The wife stood glancing from patient to doc- 
tor, until, reading despondency in the face of the 
latter, she sank despairingly on the desk behind 
her and burst into tears. 

«My dear madam,” exclaimed Dr. Blucher, 
“don’t, I beg of you. Pray calm vourself—it is 
not a hopeless case. TLowever, before T can ren- 
der assistance vour husband must be = 

“Removed !” she cried. ‘And here, in this 
village, where everything must be accounted for, 


Shall I need instru- 


_one—and you already know half. 
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where to go or what to do, before God, I know 
not !” 

The doctor began to fear for her sanity. 

“Perhaps,” said he, kindly, “if I knew your 
circumstances ° ; 

She looked at him searchingly, doubtingly. 

« True,” said she, ‘I shall have to trust some 
Well, then, I 
am the new assistant teacher in this school. I 
board with the Englesbys. I am Miss Morton to 
everyone here; but this is my lawful husband. 
He came here after the children were gone. I 
prevailed on him to remain until I could steal 
back with food and drink*-for it mast noé be 
known who he is. An hour ago I found him 
thus. Oh, help me !—you are strong, you look 
good. IIis wretched life must be saved, but I 
cannot have him found here in the morning !” 
and she wept again. ‘ 

Moved by her distress, Dr. Blucher, naturally 
the kindest of men, earnestly bethought himself. 
He paced the aisle whilst cudgeling his brain to 
form some plan for her relief and his own disen- 
tanglement; his echoing footsteps fell dismally on 
her ear, the sick man moaned on his hard couch, 
and the icy wind shrieked in a wild game of hide- 
and-seek with the snow, pouncing upon it at un- 
expected corners, and crowding it up, white and 
fluttering, into every niche and cranny of the 
building. In the common interest of humanity 
he must endeavor to save the man’s life; and in 
response to the despriring appeal of the woman 
he would shield her in what way he could. 

“T have a horse and cutter at the livery-stable,” 
said he. ‘Since you are willing to trust the af- 
fair to me, I shall, if you wish, bring it here and 
take your husband to my rooms. Once there, I 
shall do my best for him. Midnight outing is 
not remarked in a doctor. My landlady “— he 
emiled a little ruefully at memory of that ma- 
tron’s protests against the freaks of his well- 
known benevolence —‘‘is accustomed to seeing 
odd patients there.” 

He turned to go, but Miss Morton, almost 
happy in her sudden sense of relief and of trust 
in his strong, cheery nature, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his face iu wondering joy and 
thankfulness, her hand on his arm, about to 
speak, when suddenly she started back and 
pointed to the sick man. Ile had raised up, wild 
and livid ; his blood-shot eyes rolling like a beast’s, 
his lips drawn back from his clinched teeth in a 
demoniac grin. 

“At it again, you she-devil !” he shouted ; “at 
your sly tricks again. hang you! I’ve caught 
you this time, and T’ll make it the last!" and 
with the sudden strength of the fever-stricken 
he sprang toward her, infuriated at the sight of 
her face. 
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With a scream of terror she darted toward the 
hall, he, in pursuit, struggling the while to get a 
real or imaginary weapon out of his pocket. 
Fearing the former, and, in any case, bound to 
protect the woman from a brutal assault, the doc- 
tor, as the man passed him in the aisle, struck out 
at random, planting a heavy blow on his temple, 
felling him instantly. ILis head struck with a 
sickening crash on the sharp, iron-bound corner 
of a desk. With a hollow moan, he stiffened 
out and was still, and a dark-red stream trickled 
slowly toward the terror-stricken doctor’s feet. 


“The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ nen 
Gang aft agley.” 


Here was Dr. Blucher’s plan of escape from this 
midnight dilemma overthrown by an event which 
was rapidly congealing itself into the horrible 
semblance of manslaughter. Dreading to con- 
firm his awful suspicion, the doctor was stooping 
over the prostrate form, when Miss Morton came, 
shivering, to his side. 

“©You have saved my life,’ 
would have killed me.” 

Dr. Blucher raised to her a face whose white 
sternness made her shrink away. 

“ He tx dead.” 

“Dead ? Good God! No, no. Are you sure ! 
Oh, what shall we do ?” 

«To 2” cried the doctor, bitterly. ‘‘I tell you I 
have killed him, woman! J will go to the au- 
thorities and give myself up.” 

‘“*No, no!” she shricked, as he started to the 
door. What! ruin yourself? Darken all the 
prospects of your life? And for what? A mis- 
erable wretch whom the world is well rid of. 
Wait, or I swear I will kill myself with this!” and 
she caught up the knife the man had dropped in 
his fall. 

The doctor hesitated. 

“Let me think,” said she. ‘“‘ He is not known 
here. Listen: the snow will cover our tracks. 
We will keep silence. Neither of us is to blame. 
Why should we incur disgrace? In the morning 
the janitor will find the window broken in and a 
dead tramp in the school-house.” Here she 
paused, glanced—half in fear, half in remorse—at 
the dead, and, with woman’s inconsistency, burst 
into wild tears. ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul, that it should 
end thus! Adead tramp! Nothing more, noth- 
ing more!” and she rocked herself to and fro, 
and wept piteously. Again, as the doctor looked 
at her, a wave of pity swept over his soul. 

Here was a poor defenseless young creature 
struggling to maintain herself in honest inde- 
pendence. Why should he be the means of bring- 
ing disgrace upon her? The fanlt lay with the 
dead man. Tler plan of escape was simple and 
non-committal. And, yet, to Ai/7 a man and then 
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sneak away and keep silence—no, nu; he could 
not—when—‘“ Ding! ding! ding! ding!” broke 
on their startled ears the clang of the fire-bell. A 
lurid light flashed into the room, as if to show the 
deed to the world. Miss Morton sprang to her 
feet, and, grasping the doctor’s.arm, hurricd him 
through the door. ‘Come, come—the fire-bell ! 
I shall be missed! The whole town will be out! 
Quick, man !—quick!” With trembling fingers 
she locked the door, seized a billet of wood and 
sent it crashing through the window, gave the doc- 
tor another frantic appeal to be gone, and sped 
away into the night, leaving him, with head bent 
down in dire perplexity, to move mechanically 
toward the fire. It was raging in Perkins’s store, 
on Main Street. 

Eager for distraction of any kind to counteract 
the awful nightmare clinging to him with its 
staring eyes and bloody temple, he joined the 
crowd and fought till the snn, instead of the 
flames, lit the scene. And now the spectators 
dropped away, except from one spot, where 
seemed to be a new subject of interest. A group, 
around which small boys and girls with sachels 
over their shoulders, bound for school, were scur- 
rving, attracted by the unprecedented behavior of 
the school-janitor. 

“Tlold on, Bill!’ eried out one. 
suthin’ "bout the fire.” 

“©Oh, Dick !” exclaimed a little red-cloaked girl, 
running breathlessly to her brother, ‘it ain’t 
about the fire ; they've found a dead man in the 
school-house !” 

“Wot!” burst simultaneously from both male 
urchins ; and, nearly upsetting the red cloak in a 
snow-drift, they dived under the mass of limbs 
before them, coming up, puffing and round-eyed, 
under those of the janitor himself as he said : 

‘*Fust thing I seed was the winder broke all to 
flinders. Thinks I, ‘Some o’ them dern boys ’s 
been a-snow-ballin’ a’ready 3° but, by thunder ! 
when I went in, thar he laid, stone-dead, with 
a awful gash in ’s forehead. Whar’s the mar- 
shal ?” . 

Led by that worthy, the crowd surged toward 
the school-house. 

To Dr. Blucher the horrible responsibility of 
last night’s work seemed somehow to be now 
shifted from him. At least, the man would not 
keep on lying stark and stiff on that school-house 
floor. Faint from exhaustion, he went to his 
room, bathed, changed his dress, but found it 
impossible to swallow the breakfast his landlady 
served in person. 

“«*Pears like ther’ h’ain’t goin’ to be no school 
in the lower grade to-day,” said she. ‘Jule Wil- 
kins just went back hum totin’ her books. She 
says Miss Morton’s been took daown sick f'm 
runnin’ aout to see the fire. It’s jist as well. 
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The young uns ’ud be skeert to death in that 
room the fust day-like. She says the blood’s all 
ou the desk and floor, and cain’t be tuk aout. 
The inques’ is a-settin’ on him naow.” 

The inquest! The doctor started up. 
must be there. 

The proceedings promised to be disappoint- 
ingly short, the janitor’s story being the only 
testimony. Verdict, that ‘‘ Deceased had met 
his death by accident, after breaking into the 
school-house,” was about to be given, when Mr. 
Elisha Perkins, the proprietor of the ruined store 
on Main Street, entered hurriedly and offered to 
give evidence. 

Being sworn, he said: ‘‘On my way home 
from lodge last night I passed the school-house. 
There was a faint light from the hall-window. 
Being on ihe School Board, I thought it my duty 
to investigate. I looked in. The inner hall-door 
was a little ajar. Suddenly it burst wide open, 
and a woman rushed in. Two men were strug- 
gling in the aisle. One struck the other down. 
I ran to the outer door, but found it locked ; and 
every window of that room had the blinds down. 
I started across to Jenkins’s for help, but, before 
I could rouse anyone, the fire-bell drove the affair, 
until now, from my mind.” 

“Did you recognize any of the parties ?” 

‘‘T never saw the deceased before ;:the woman 
kept in the dark, but the man who struck the 
blow stood with the light full on his face.” 

“Did you know him ?” 

The cold, keen eyes of Mr. Perkins sought a 
certain face-in the crowd. 

“¢T_ knew him,” said he. 

The coroner rattled the papers before him nerv- 
ously. The different expressions on the faces of 
the jury combined into one stony glare of awe. 

But Mr. Perkins was impatient to relieve his 
mind of the present business, and get back to his 
negotiations with the ‘“‘ Phonix Fire Insurance 
Co.” 

Raising his finger, he pointed to Dr. Blucher. 

“There is the man.” 

The latter stood speechless. 

Fate, at the moment his door-bell sounded the 
onslaught, had pounced upon him and drawn a 
net about him whose meshes paralyzed at their 
touch. He felt that, even if he violated his tacit 
compact with Miss Morton, the truth appeared 
so sensational it would not be believed. Then, he 
had killed the man. It even began to seem to 
him that he had intended to kill him. Had he 
become insane, and was this the horrible phan- 
tasmagoria of his madness ? 

He saw the sea of wondering, scowling faces, in 
which surprise was darkening into suspicion and 
indignation at his strange behavior. 

But the touch of the sheriff’s hand upon his 
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arm was the open-sesame to his ice-bound facul- 
ties. That he should be arrested! The intoler- 
able injustice of the whole affair maddened him. 
He had submitted to this very irony of misfortune 
as long as ever he would. He started back as 
though a snake had stung him. 

At that moment a woman, with ghastly face 
and flashing eyes, made her way through the gap- 
ing crowd. 

“Stop. Do not arrest that man. / will tell 
everything — everything. Let me be sworn.” 
With raised hand and uplifted expression, she 
looked as might have looked some prophetess of 
old. ‘The deceased was my husband. I am not 
Miss Morton, but Mrs. Burnett. When I mar- 
ried, my father disowned me. Soon, the drunk- 
enness, the unreasoning jealousy, and at last the 
unbearable cruelty, of my husband drove me from 
him. I hoped that here, under an assumed name, 
I could begin life anew. But yesterday he came, 
determined to expose the deception, and make all 
the trouble for me that he could.” 

And then, explaining and vindicating Dr. 
Blucher’s conduct, she offered to produce full 
proofs of her own history. 

The sad simplicity of her story captured the 
sympathy of everyone ; and the doctor’s friends, 
who had been withheld by his own inexplicable 
behavior from expressing their fealty, drew near 
to make amends. 

The crowd slowly dispersed, leaving the con- 
cluding ceremonies to the undertaker. But yet 
the air was not cleared of suspicion. There were 
hints at collusion between the doctor and the 
wife of him whom some persisted in calling the 
murdered man. Later, the authorities verified 
Mrs. Burnett’s history. But the odium of man- 
slaughter was not to be shaken off in a moment. 
The doctor’s fine practice had dwindled percepti- 
bly, when, a week later, he was called to attend 
professionally Mrs. Burnett. 

Mrs. Englesby and her daughters received him 
coolly. Dr. Blucher had been a desirable fish in 
the matrimonial sea. It was hard that a beauti- 
ful widow had gotten him “talked of” in con- 
nection with herself. 

He found her weeping silently over a black- 
edged letter. Her only greeting waz to hand it 
him to read. 

The newspapers having reported the affair in 
the school-house, her whereabouts had been re- 
vealed to her friends, and this, a letter announce. 
ing the death of her father and her own succes- 
sion to his immense wealth, was the result. In- 
stinctively, Dr. Blucher condoled with instead of 
congratulating her, for which she thanked him 
through her tears. 

Her illness culminating in a nervous fever, he 
necessarily, and #of unwillingly, he admitted to 
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himself, with a sort of shame, attended the fair it must end when she was well. One day she 
patient daily. said : 

Her heiress-ship warmed the indifference of the “TI fear you suffer from that dreadful thing I 
Englesbys and other fair-weather friends into act- brought on you. Must I go away, leaving you a* 
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ive devotion ; but she trusted in no one but him. thousand times unhappier than if you had never 
He braved the insinuations of the evil- minded, known me? And I must soon go,” she added, 
and persisted in his ministrations as her physi- with a sigh. . 

cian, telling himself with a prophetic pang that That sigh awoke the sweetest ecstasy and the 
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bitterest regret of his life. Ife loved her, but his 
hand had stricken down her husband and raised 
another barrier than the one he had destroyed. 

She scarcely understood him. Her great pity 
deepening into love, she would gladly lay her 
fortune at his feet. This he knew; and this, 
wealth, beauty, love, he renounced. He could 
not marry her whose husband he had killed. 

So she went away. And Wreford concluding 
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‘there was ‘‘nothing between them,” public opin- 


ion turned again in his favor. He lived down the 
scandal, won a competence, and, afterward re- 
moving to a wider field of labor, has become one 
of the famous physicians of the age. 

But no other woman has taken the place of her, 
the love and sadness of whose wondrous eyes, in 
parting, have haunted and tempted him through 
all his days. 


MODERN SCULPTOR. 


By Lipsy ADAMS TURNER, 


DeatH—death at the door of existence, 
Existence at door of a death, 
And only the feeble resistance 
That palpitates on thro’ the breath ? 
What is she as she moves thro’ your parlor, 
With eyelids grown cold ‘neath your gaze, 
Struck icicle-wise from their ardor 
‘ While watching your words and your ways? 


Did you think, when with ring-circled finger 
: You kissed her and called her your own, 

That the fire of a true love could linger 
O’er ashes so ruthlessly strewn? 

When the spirit cries ‘‘ Ashes to ashes!” 
Re-echoing, ‘‘ Dust unto dust!" 

Do you wonder that from her she dashes 
The cup that is poisoned by lust ? 


If you say, ‘‘She is cold as a statue,” 
You turned her from flesh into stone, 
And forevermore gazeth she at you, 
Aloft, and aloof, and alone. 
Not all that is potent in splendor 
Not all that is fair from the Isles, 
Can waken her litanies tender, 
Or smite into blossoms her smiles. 


Neither color nor pulse of the ocean, 
Nor nightingale soaring afar, 

Maketh vibrant the chord of devotion, 
Or moveth to music one bar. 

Neither glory of cloud nor of mountain, 
Nor murmur by meadow or stream 

Can atartle her tears at their fountain, 
Or stir the dread hush of her dream. 


She is senseless to joy or to sorrow, 
She is marble to gladness or pain; 

She knows not to-day nor to-morrow, 
The past, is a vision most vain. 

i You may stretch out your hands in regretting, 

In silence she stands, still alone, 

A thing of your heartless begetting, 
Your wife—but a statue of stone! 
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SECOND PAPER.* 
By A. L. Rawson, 


AFTER passing the Summer of 1874 in Palestine 

and Cyprus, I returned to Egypt. My portfolio 
-was full of sketches, so I felt armed for an inter- 
view with the Coptic Patriarch and his two 
charming daughters. 
' His reverence had honored me with the request 
‘that, if I came to Cairo on my return voyage, to 
‘be sure and call and let him see my sketches of 
‘scenes in the Holy Land. He professed a deep 
interest in archeology, and often visited the 
‘growing museum at Boolak, where the dust and 
tragments of his ancestors are being gathered to 
be stared at, wondered and guessed about, or mis- 
understood, by all sorts and conditions of people, 
and reverenced by few. 
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He had met and profited by an acquaintance 
with Brooks Bey, Maspero and Tyrwhitt Drake, - 
and when I told him that Mr. Drake died in 
August at Jerusalem from exposure while at 
work in the Jordan Valley, he showed every evi- 
dence of profound grief at his early death. 

The daughters felt a deep interest in the 
sketches, and asked many questions about the 
present condition of certain Bible sites, and the 
people who live there, and inquired with genuine 
sympathy and feeling about the illness of Mr. 
Drake, what attendance he had, and when told 
that I begged flowers from the Greek Patriarch’s 
garden daily for his bedside, seemed to look on 
me as not quite a hopeless candidate for future 
promotion in their estimation. 

The interview was a long one, and toward its 
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close I felt uncasy because not a word had been 
said about my artist friend Varley, not even a 
hint as to his present whereabouts or his health. 
It seemed to me that it meant indifference, or per- 
haps worse—perhaps the acquaintance had been 
broken off. Could I venture to inquire about him ? 

Among my sketches at Cairo was one of his 
Nile boats, which I took care to expose to Vic- 
toria, and which she, without hesitation, or even 
a change of countenance, took up and examined 
closely, remarking that there were some omissions 
of familiar objects here and there, which, she 
said, if added would make the dahabeah look 
home-like. she 

Then I ventured to ask if it had ever been her 
home for more than a few hours? 

And she replied : ‘‘ Ah, sir, you little know the 
delights of even a few hours at a time ona Nile 
boat. There is no other means of gaining so 
much pleasure and health at thesame time. But 
I must not anticipate the pleasure in reserve for 
you—if you can join us—that is, if you can accept 
Mr. Varley’s invitation, which I believe he will ex- 
tend to you on his return, which is expected to- 
day. He has been to Tantah, the place where the 
Mohammedans hold the greatest of all their an- 
nual fairs, and it will be a mutual pleasure to you 
both to compare sketches of your Summer work 
in Egypt and in Palestine.” 

‘‘Will Mr. Varley be likely to come here >” I 
blundered out. 

Victoria did not answer, for her attention was 
called at the moment by her father, who had 
brought her a present of a fine scarf, and wished 
her to make a turban of it so he could observe the 
effects of its folds about her face. 

Her sister, Wardeh (the Rose), answered for her: 
““T know what my sister would s&y, so I can tell 
you that Mr.Varley always comes here when my 
sister is here in the evening. If she is to be at 
Fostat overnight he knows always beforehand 
from her, and he does not come.” 

Still I had heard no word of news, at least none 
fo the point—that is, to the point that I was anx- 
ious to know about. I was curious to know how 
the courting progressed, or if it progressed at all. 
But there was no light from this quarter, for, con- 
trary to the proverb that women cannot keep a se- 
cret, those two kept theirs so well that I almost 
lost faith in proverbs. The truth is, some prov- 
erbs are provoking; for instance, all commend 
patience, but none can endure to suffer, and that 
was my case at the time. It seemed that I could 
not wait for my friend to tell me, but that some- 
how I must learn from the young women how the 
Fates had shaped his destiny. As a desperate 
move I showed my sketch of Victoria to her 
father, who had not seen it, and then it passed to 
his daughter’s hand. 
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I watched her face for any change of expres- 
sion. It was quiet for a moment, until she 
looked up at Victoria, when there was a sudden 
flush. Ihad not seen Wardeh blush until then. 
How I wished for brush and colors to fix it on 
paper! Her eyes turned to me, and I ventured 
to ask if she noticed any change in her sister. 
“« Have five months of—expectation made any im- 
pression on her face that calls for retouching the 
likeness ?” 

“You are a prophet,” she replied. ‘‘ When 
you drew this picture some months ago I felt that 
it was not quite true as a likeness. The features 
Were correctly drawn, but the expression was not 
exactly hers. Now it is all that could be desired.” 

“Do you credit the change to me or to him ?” 

“Him ? Ob, you mean Mr. Varley. Why, of 
course to him.“ He is the cause of Badrah’s se- 
renity, as we talk it——” 

“Serena is an ancicnt name for the moon, and 
it is a proper translation of Badrah, the Coptic 
word for moon.” 

“Yes, we have amused ourselves by hunting 
for that name in all the ancient languages that 
we have access to, for synonyms, or, rather, nick- 
names for her, for she does not like the name 
Badrah, because a slight variation in the pronun- 
ciation of the word makes it, in Coptic, another 
word with a meaning which is tormenting to her 
sensitive feelings.” 

“What is that word, if you will excuse me ?” 

**Badruh. It means devoted, and she will not 
admit that she is devoted to Mr. Varley, nor that 
he is devoted to her, and that it is only a matter 
of friendship between them.” 

«Then what is the change you noticed in her 
countenance as prophesied in the portrait 2” 

«‘ Badrah, won’t you please stand in the posi- 
tion in which you were when this picture was 
drawn, 80 we can compare it with the original ? 
There, that is just right. . Now look at her, and 
mark the likeness. Was I not correct in saying 
that the portrait was prophetic, for is she not 
now, after five months, more like it than it- was 
like her when it was made ?” 

“© And again I must ask if he is the tunocent 
cause of this change ?” 

“Innocent ! Why, if ever a man was guilty of 
deep designs to carry off a maid—willy, nilly—he 
is that man. He is full to the brim of devices, 
surprises and pleadings, all to the one purpose, 
which is, to pun mildly, to sweep the moon from 
our sky, and leave us in profound grief and dark- 
ness.” 

‘“ Which would not, if he succeeded, be the 
first instance of the kind on record, one might 
presume.” 

“Tt would, so far as I know, be the first in 
which a man who has no Coptic blood in his 
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veins has won a bride from the race of the Pha- 
raohs. Mr. Varley is a fine specimen of man— 
pleasant in his manners, moderately fond of so- 
ciety, a good reader of the best books, and an 
earnest and successful artist. But he is an An- 
glo-Saxon, which is a Northern race and far out- 
side of the pale of the Copts.” 

‘Some scholars urge that the ancient cultured 
races, such as those of Assyria, Greece and Egypt, 
were branches of a more ancient family. If that 
theory is well founded the objection to Mr. Var- 
ley on that point fails.” 

“‘If a question could be settled by a theory.” 

“It is now the conclusion of scholars that all 
the alphabets of the world are traceable to one 
source — Egyptian picture-writing and its suc- 
cessors, hieroglyphic and demotic characters.” 

“‘Can you show me the steps to that conclu- 
sion ?” 

“T’can and will, if you can give a few moments 
to the matter.” 

‘“‘Father and sister ought to know this. Let 
me call them from their whispering in the recess, 
and——” 

A loud clapping of hands in the passage below 
told of the coming of some one, and we were all 
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expectant and looked toward the 
door, when Mr. Varley came in, 
looking bright and cheerful, but 
brown as a berry. He paid his ad- 
dresses first to the patriarch, who 
received him cordially, and then to 
the ladies, and finally weleomed me 
back from the Holy Land, saying, 
after many other things: “I am 
under a contract to make a journey 
up the Nile as far as Thebes (Luxor 
and Karnak), and the first cataract, 
perhaps, also; and I expect to find 
at Thebes an English gentleman 
and his lady, who will join my party 
on the return voyage down the 
river to Boolak. Victoria and her 
sister will be of my party all the 
way, and her father a part of the 
time; for he intends to visit a 
number of his bishops on the way, 
and if delayed he can always over- 
take us by the railway. May I 
count you as one of the party on 
my dahabeah ?” 

I was so included in the arrange- 
ments, and so, after a day or two of 
necessary preparation in the way of 
buying this and that, we set sail, 
and soon left the island of roses 
that was, and Rhoda that is, far 
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behind, and neared Fostat, or Old Cairo, where 
Mr. Varley proposed to land for an hour or two, 
buy a few chickens and take on board the Nu- 
bian boy who was to serve as cook. Selim was 
a character, and deserves a volume in his praise, 
but this writing is one of short paragraphs, not 
volumes, so all that can be said of the one who 
had the happiness, if not the lives, of the entire 
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seeing on shore. As all rules have an exception, 
so the Badrah sometimes sailed for two days and 
nights at a stretch without making many miles, 
the reason for which tardiness may be supposed a 
secret hidden in the cave of the winds, where 
Boreas and other blowers rested instead of wafting 
our craft. It does sometimes happen that those 
who do the most blowing do the least real work. 


, “Ravetox ; 


THE PATRIARCH’S DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


party in his keeping (cooking ?) is, that he was a 
model servant in his quiet and unassuming way. 
He seemed conscious of his ability to serve well— 
and of nothing else besde amusing himself in 
singing or chatting with anybody, more especially 
with the natives at the various landings of the 
Badrah. Badrah (the Moon,) was the proper 
name of the dahabeah, for it moved mostly at 
night, the days having been set apart for sight- 


This dignified slowness is in keeping with the 
Nile and with its country, which instead of Egypt 
should be named Nileland, for it is absolutely an 
island made of the sediment of countless genera- 
tions of Nubians and Abyssinians. 

I ventured to say that sailing up the Nile was 
a lazy way of spending one’s days, when so many 
hours were lost in merely contending with the 
winds and the current. 
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“But there is a delight in merely living in 
such a climate, to say nothing of the historical as- 
sociations. ” 

“Oh, that would be very well if we were to live 
many centuries, but life is short. See our Arab 
captain, for instance; he enjoys this life, is 
healthy, happy and contented. Time is of no 
consequence to him.” 

‘*I supposed you believed in the possibility of 
« higher life, or a continuation of life beyond the 
sunset of this frail body. If you do, you can 
readily see how the Reis, with his easy, contented, 
irascible, purring, spitfire nature will become a 
placid-tomcat in his next lease of life ; while you, 
who live chiefly in your fancy and imagination, 
delighting in fine abstractions, musing on the 
possibilities of the spiritual soul, may develop into 
a being like, or even superior to, the gods of the 
ancients.” 

Varley listened with delight; and said : 

‘But the gods and goddesses were limited to a 
special field or sphere for each, and I would——” 

“« Prefer to become a walking cyclopedia,” said 
Miss Wardch ; ‘‘and, like a mirror, reflect the 
universe with all its wonders.” 

The patriarch had listened in silence so far, but 
the show of quiet sarcasm in his younger daugh- 
ter surprised him, and he said: 

** My child, you do not pay our much-respected 
host a genuine compliment, if I understand your 
last observation. ‘T'o merely reflect is a matter of 
surface only, What you intended to say prob- 
ably was, that he might -choose in the after-life, 
if he should be permitted by the Saviour to do so, 
to become a crystal, or a fine carnelian, or some 
other fine gem, whose substance had been precip- 
itated from a very high civilization, and purified 
by the divine light, the logos of St. John.” 

‘‘ Fathor, how could either of these artists ever 
rise from or penetrate below the surface ? They 
spend their best thoughts on surfaces——” 

‘Hush, O rosy-lipped pedagogue,” said Bad- 
rah, with a dramatic gesture. ‘* You forget that 

"you are not instructing the incipient rulers and 
makers of the New Egypt that is to be in your 
school-room at Fostat. This is a world of sur- 
faces. The earth itself is eight thousand miles 
in diameter, and mankind has so far only 
scratched its surface. What is a fine building 
but a handsomely decorated surface within and 
without ? What is a diamond without the polish 
given to its surface —or many facets? What 
is as 


‘A beautiful woman, even, but a variety of 
well-developed and well-kept surfaces 2” snid Var- 
ley, enjoving the repartee. 

Miss Badrah answered: ‘‘ Only so? Of course 
you are in fun. Wow could a diamond hold its 
polish if the substance below the surface was not 
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crystallized carbon? How could a woman be 
really beautiful unless she had filled her mind 
with the: flowers and fruits of modern civiliza- 


tion ? It is the soul that is beautiful, not the 
soul-case. Do men love murble statues, even 


though formed by the priuces among sculptors 2’ 

The days passed without reckoning, and we 
were wafted, sometimes slowly, at others swiftly, 
up the stream until we reached Keneh, a city of 
about 16,000 inhabitants, on the east bank of the 
Nile, nearly opposite Dendera, a site of one of 
the grand temples, and which we visited by 
moonlight. A caravan route connects this place 
with Kosseir, on the Red Sea, and its markets and 
bazaars are well supplied with fruits and goods 
from foreign or distant Arab ports. We had the 
pleasure of tasting coffce brought direct from Mo- 
cha, and made by the merchant himself, who was 
a hadji many times over, in a commercial way. 
Another had luscious dates from Jiddah, which, 
compared with the native Egyptian variety, justi- 
fied the Prophet’s encomium, as being the finest 
in the world, and worthy of the epithet ‘‘ mother.” 
In one little cupboard of a shop we saw a large 
variety of Persian carpets, which made one feel 
poor because unable to buy the lot. They were 
all so handsome that it was impossible to pick out 
any one as the most desirable to have ; so we did 
not buy any. 

There are 4,000 Copts in Keneh, and they are 
industrious, peaceable and thrifty, and seem to 
have a profound reverence for their bishops and 
patriarch. Our welcome was hearty, and noth- 
ing was spared in the way of providing for our 
comforts. And they failed not in showing us the 
‘lions ” of the place. among which was, of course, 
the finest of the Coptic churches. 

Its interior is after the one model which has 
been followed with scarcely any variation in plan, 
and only in unimportant details, and it is not 
very showy in its decorations. The ivory screen 
carvings aro rich, and the frame-work is massive, 
but the pattern is Arabic, and almost a duplicate 
of the screen in Abu Sargah, at Old Cairo. The 
paintings are the usual orthodox marvels of 
religious art, Middle Age sermons in stones art- 
fully addressed to the eye. : 

There was much to see at Keneh, but as the 
time for our arrival in Karnak was near, Varley pro- 
posed to move on. if the ladies had seen all they 
wished of this place. Miss Victoria said she had 
seen too much. Her father’s warm praises of the 
people, of the markets and bazaars, and of the 
beantiful chapels and church, lad raised her ex- 
pectations very high—so high that the drop was 
an unpleasant bump. She added: ** On our re- 
turn we will have a treat at Aboo Teg, where th: 
cathedral is really good for a Coptic building of 
the Dark Ages: and besides, father—I mean the 
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patriarch—has arranged for a grand ceremony of 
confirmation, in which a number of children of 
various ages will figure.” 

With this to look forward to, we forgave Keneh 
and its kind-hearted people all their short-com- 
ings, and sailed away south with a good breeze, 
making about two miles against a current of three 
and a half miles an hour. The ceaseless flow of 
the river, the sameness of the banks, the many 
islands, always beautiful—the sun, although hot, 
being ever the same, the nights always serene and 
clear and cool—made our days and weeks. pass 
like a dream, a sweet period of rest, a foretaste 
of the Elysium of the ancients. Only the winds 
were inconstant, variable, capricious, and at times 
spiteful or outrageous in their habit of disturbing 
the general calm and harmony. A trip up and 
down the Nile in a boat will enable almost any 
one of a poetic mind to feel how the ancients 
could personify the winds. , 

These and similar thoughts pervaded our 
minds, not excepting the Reis, who said, in an- 
swer to one question, that he had no doubt that 
Mohammed had reserved the gentler witids for 
his paradise, which, of course, explained the fre- 
quent sudden and violent storms we had to en- 
counter on the Nile, and which were entirely out 
of character with our surroundings, or any human 
need whatever. 

After many delays, intentional and uninten- 
tional, we reached Thebes, where the Englishman, 
his lady and servant anxjously awaited our arrival. 
They invited us all ashore to an impromptu feast, 
under a tent at Medinet Aboo, in the shadow of 
the great gate which is between the two grand 

-lotus columns. The temples at Luxor, and of 
Karnak, directly across the Nile, were lighted by 
the setting sun, and welcomed us as if with a 
grand illumination. 

Victoria was tremulous with emotion, and asked 
Varley to walk with her a little way beside the 
river. His report of the walk and their converse 
was very much in praise of the heart and brain of 
his goddess—for at that time he really wor- 
shiped in a lover’s way the living dust of 
the ancient Pharaohs in the lovely form of 
a daughter of the Coptic Patriarch. She 
queried if really she was a survival of the 
priestly class of ancient Egypt who once 
occupied those magnificent buildings with 
impressive and solemn ceremonies ? And 
if so, could it be possible that in her resided 
the elements of a restoration of the old-time 
government and religion? She dreamed, 
or, rather, indulged in a reverie which she 
made vocal, in which she imagined the 
near approach of a revolution in Egypt. 
when it might possibly happen that a Copt 
may come into power under some foreign 
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government, when he would quite naturally, from 
pride of race, seek to restore by just and hon- 
est measures a period of prosperity. The peo- 
ple were industrious, economical, and would be 
delighted at a prospect of fair rates of taxation 
and a deliverance from the greedy money-lenders 
and rapacious pashas ; and then, Varley said, Vic- 
toria turned and looked him squarely in the eye, 
and said : 

«“ Young man, do you feel that you could take 
a part in such a movement to free Egypt from 
Turkish politicians and Christian money-lend- 
ers? My husband must be such aman. If no 
one except he is a Copt can think and feel as I 
do, then my husband must be a Copt.” 

“* Holy snakes !” said Varley ; ‘‘ she would have 
me raise a rebellion, and get my throat cut like a 
dog or a sheep, and all for the glory of trying to 
resurrect the mummied Pharaohs of Babel Mo- 
look.” 

‘Paint heart never won fair lady,” said I 
“Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

«But Iam not a Copt ; not even an Egyptian, 
and it cannot be expected that I should feel very 
patriotic in this latitude. I would be glad to see 
the Egyptians free, but one man cannot make «, 
revolution.” 

«After all, Miss Vic might be satisfied with 
talk and sentiment, both of which are cheap, and 
when she is your wife you could soon persuade 
her to let politics alone.” 

«‘There you arc mistaken. Even if I should 
take her to England she would give me no respite, 
for her soul lives in the past, and in the hope of 
a revival of ancient Egypt, or, rather, of the 
Copts gaining power and place in the govern- 
ment, and possibly of inaugurating a modern 
golden age on the Nile.” 

‘‘Not a bad idea. It is the old question up 
again: the laborer is worthy of his hire, or labor 
and capital, or multiple taxation as against a sin- 
gle tax. The laborer in Egypt with his two 
crops a year, raising crops worth from fifty to 
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one hundred dollars an acre on all the tilled 
ground, is so heavily taxed that he has to hire 
money every year to pay for seed and help, and 
to pay from thirty-nine to seventy-eight per cent. 
a year for the use of the money. That keeps the 
farmers poor. The rich, lazy, greedy pashes seize 
the best farms without one piaster of pay to the 
farmer (fellah) who has owned it, himself and 
his ancestors, for centuries ; and then government 
improves the irrigation, and does other work by 
forced labor without pay, for from one to three 
months of each year, for the benefit of the pasha. 
One might sup- 
pose the ancients 
would revive and 
come out of the 
tombs to put a 
stop to such rob- 
bery under cover 
of the law. The 
lot of the negro 
slave is easier 
than that of a fel- 
lah. But in the 
event of a revolu- 
tion the ‘situa- 
tion’ would be 
worse than it is 
now. Some for- 
eign power would 
step in to protect, 
and then there 
would be a war 
debt, and more 
taxes to pay 
that.” 

‘““And do you 
think I should 
win any respect 
for common sense 
or reason if I 
should throw my- 
self into this 
scheme for the 
liberation of 
Egypt ?” 

«‘Lord Byron helped the Greeks in their heroic 
struggle.” 

“But Iam not a Lord Byron, and the Greeks 
were in the midst of their struggle when he went 
to Greece ; but the Egyptians have as yet made no 
move, and I should be denounced for inciting re- 
bellion if I said a word. No, if Victoria remains 
of the same opinion my suit is hopeless. Iam no 
statesman, no soldier ; not even an agitator.” 

**And if you were, there is no newspaper in 
Egypt in which you could print a word, and very 
few Egyptians can read. Orientals have their own 
ways of agitation. A leader must be very famil- 


SELIM, THE COOK. 


iar with the language and their religion, for gov- 
ernment and:religion are practically one in all 
Mohammedan countries. So, my friend, it seems 
to me that you will have to take a trip to En- 
gland by way of cooling off your passion for this 
unattainable maid. Come, Varley, rouse up and 
free yourself from this spell of enchantment. 
Leave the region of dreams and re-enter your 
proper sphere of art. Remember the old adage 
about fish in the sea as good as those that have 
been caught.” 

“IT remember too many such old sayings. They 
are wise and 
otherwise. They 
pull both ways, 
and do not give 
the prophetic hint 
that I sorely 
need.” 

“ Well, my dear 
friend, I will not 
urge you either to 
do or not to do. 
You must be your 
own Mentor, for 
it is a personal 
matter which no 
one can settle but 
yourself. It just 
occurs to me to 
say that you have 
suid nothing 
about his high- 
ness lately. Has 
he changed his 
mind? Is he 
friendly to you 
now ?” 

“*T cannot say. 
He is a model of 
reticence, and s0 
is Victoria. His 
presence on the 
boat is no indica- 
tion of friendship. 
Iie is poor, and 
this saves him a few piasters of expense in visiting 
his people, for the visit is compulsory—a duty he 
must perform—and our trip was timed to accom- 
modate him as much as possible. Ie made his 
appointments ahead, and has been obliged to use 
the railway hut once or twice, and then because 
of our delay for lack of wind. No, I do not be- 
lieve he consents to my suit for his daughter. He 
prefers a young Copt in Cairo who lives on 3 
small salary as a clerk in government employ.” 

“‘With no hope of promotion ?” 

“*Not the least. The Copts are rigidly ex- 
cluded from all offices of the government. They 
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can never be more than a clerk, or a notary, or in of property were perverted to base uses—merely 


some other subordinate position. 


They are com- to illuminate a ruin and a dust-heap. 


pelled to look on the oppression of the people, of Varley said: ‘‘ Criticism on Egyptian politics 


which they are a very 
small minority— 
about one-sixteenth 
of the whole—and 
helpless to ameliorate 
their condition. They 
will never escape from 
this curse of race prej- 
udice so long as Mo- 
hammed is Prophet 
and the Sultan is his 
Vicegerent.” 

“Tt is no wonder 
that the ancients sup- 
ported a _ priesthood 
whose teachings, so 
far as we know, re- 
ferred to the life to 
come ; joys and peace 
in the hereafter; 
blessings and abun- 
dance in the Elysian 
Fields for ‘those who 
patiently submit to 
their rulers here.” 

‘““And Mohammed 
simply repeats the 
same delusion ; for he 
offers the joys of his 
paradise to the faith- 
ful.” 

Here wo are at 
Phile. This is the 
most beautiful place 
in Egypt. It is like 
® gem set in a strong 
frame, a pearl or dia- 
mond in a ring of 
gold. The vast 
masses of dark rocks 
are opened here and 
there, as if by magic, 
and a temple appears 
near the river, or 
again another in the 
midst of the sacred 
lake. 

Miss Wardeh called 
our attention to the 
deep, dark shadows 
on the walls of the 
Temple of Isis, and 
said they suggested to 
her the present con- 
dition of Egypt, 
where all the elements 
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belongs to Victoria as her birthright. 
you venture such a remark ?” 

“Every Copt. man or woman, feels that he 
or she is a mere speck of dust where his people 
were once the chief fruits and flowers in the gar- 
den of the gods.” 

« And in the name of those very gods the peo- 
ple have been and are now systematically robbed 
and oppressed. ‘The gods are too expensive lux- 
uries. Why not regard humanity as worthy of 
some sacrifice and endeavor ?” 

She looked at Varley, and then at her sister, 
and said : 

“Tf it was possible to worship humanity, I 
would say I know an instance; but, then, the 
sacrifice so far is trifling. True devotion is life 
for life, thought for thought, a quick and hearty 
response in feeling and sympathy. Perhaps such 
conditions are reserved for the life beyond the 
tomb.” 

I felt that Varley wasted his time in courting 
Victoria, unless he counted his enjoyment of her 
society as an equivalent for the extra expenses in- 
cident on the presence of her father and sister on 
the dahabeah. That was not very much, and 
he could easily afford it on this trip, for the En- 
glishman had given him a handsome order for 
paintings, with cash in advance far beyond the 
outlay of the season. But that was not the ques- 
tion. The real problem was to discover if Vic- 
toria cared more for her dream of Coptic restora- 
tion than her own settlement, and if that settle- 
ment included Varley. 

The patriarch kept all his appointments on the 
trip down the river, without being obliged to use 
the railway, and the entire party honored him by 
attending the ceremonies of confirmation of a 
large number of children at Aboo Teg. Ile and 
his daughter left the dahabeah at Boolak, and 
the Englishman and his lady continued the voy- 
age down the eastern branch of the Nile to Dam- 
ietta and Port Said. There they took the India- 
bound steamer. Varley and I passed two very 
pleasant wecks sailing back to Cairo, landing and 
sketching at every place which was attractive for 
one thing or another. 

My stay in Egvpt had been prolonged far be- 
yond the allotted date, and on the return to Cairo 
I felt it was my duty to take the next steamer, by 
Brindisi or Naples, whichever would Jand me 
soonest in Europe, where appointments were 
overdue at Rome. Turin, Paris and elsewhere. 
So I told my friend that we must part. He an- 
swered : “ Perhaps not. Read this letter, which 
has waited for me here three days ” 


Why do 


“Mr. Varutry: When you read this you will condemn 
me as the most inconstant and deceitful of womankind. I 
have little to say for myself. My father’s wishes have al- 
ways been my law, and he has for three years or more al- 
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most insisted that-I should marry his choice for a bus- 
band. I tried the best I knew how to win him over to you 
as my choice, but he had fixed his heart on Bootroos, 8 
Copt who is an accountant in the employ of the Pasha—I 
mean the Khedive. He urged that, as he was so near the 
government, he would be able to learn many things of 
the utmost value as aids to our plan for emancipation. 
We were married the day after our return from the trip to 
Medinet Aboo. I must not see you again except as the 
wife of Bootroos, and in the presence of anvther. I shall 
ever pray for you and your welfare. Baprau.” 


“My dear friend, if it is possible, Iet us be 
companions on this journey that I am about to 
begin. You will forget, among the many pleas- 
ant surroundings of Naples and Rome. and other 
cities we will visit, what must be very unpleasant 
if you remain here. Your portfolio of sketches 
will supply you with the materials for filling pres- 
ent orders, and beyond all other things, remem- 
ber the fair faces of England’s girls. You will 
be sure to find one among them ” 

«All this Coptic delusion is simply just punish- 
ment for my neglect to keep a promise made to 
become the husband of one of the noblest women 
in the Empress Victoria’s dominions.” 

“T am surprised zs 

«And Iam relieved and delighted. I confess 
that I never felt quite at ease with Miss Badrah. 
She always made me feel as if I was in the pres- 
ence of a sleeping tigress.” 

“Then your courtly worship was prompted by 
fear ?” 

“«Most worship is. Fear lest we lose her, or that 
we may win, and in winning gain an elephant.” 

“Tam afraid you have lost your balance here 
in this hot climate.” 

“‘T have only recently come to my senses. This 
affair with the patriarch’s daughter was an ex- 
periment, in which I tried my real attachment to 
her whom I have so long neglected. I have never 
entirely forgotten her, even in the ee 

“Sunshine of Pharaoh’s daughter ?” 

“You forget ; her name is Badrah—mponghine 
is the proper word.” 

“Time presses. Varley. 
or stay in Egypt ?” 

‘I will meet you at Shepheard’s, or at Dr. 
Grant’s, to-morrow, and give my auswer.” 

I called on the patriarch to take leave, and also 
to put the final touches to a portrait of his rever- 
ence that had been many months on the easel. 
and to congratulate the bride, if opportunity of- 
fered. Wardch was at home, and the patriarch 
expected soon. 

** Bouquet of Choice Flowers, what word have 
you from your sister for me 2” 

“Tama bundle of bitter herbs to-day. My 
sister has married a mere boy, a Copt, a nobody 
when she might have looked higher.” 

“Mr. Varley, told me of the marriage.” 


Do you go with me, 
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“Did he ? Wow did he like it ? 
pointed 7” 

“ There’s a bundle of questions. Before I an- 
swer them, please let me ask one of you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know if your sister, the Bright- 
shining Moon, was sincere toward Mr. Varley 2” 

The young Coptic maid looked me full in the 
face, with a steady eye, and slowly said: 

“There is an old proverb in Coptic which is, 
‘The crafty outwit themselves in craft.’ I be- 
lieve you have a similar saying in English, ‘Dia- 
mond ent diamond’ ?” 

“Yes, that is the samo idea. “My sister proved 
her attachment to the young Copt by coquetting 
with your friend, Mr. Varley. I felt sorry for 
him all the time, but was silenced by my sister 
and father, who favored the young secretary. I 
really envied my sister her opportunity.” 

‘}What! To marry an Englishman ?” 

«* Anyone not a Copt. They are a dead race; 
the English are alive.” 

« And you are a Copt’s daughter !” 

‘¢ Yes, and would rescue my people from obliv- 
ion by a union with a live people. But Iam not 
in love with any one as yet, and my opportunities 

2 few. [may never mect any man outside of 
my church whom I could trust.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the patriarch, who greeted me cordially, 
and gave me a sitting of an hour, when the por- 
trait was declared “ perfect” by Mme. Bootroos, 
who came in at that moment. 

“As soon as I found a chance I said to her: 
“Changeable, inconstant as your namesake !” 
“LT know what vou mean. But I was not so 

fickle a3 vou suppose. [was pledged—betrothed 

—to him who is my husband before [ever saw Mr. 

Varley. Ife was a pleasant acquaintance. [have 

no regreis as to our past. Te unconsciously 

aroused in me a more intense love of my race 
than [had felt before knowing him, and so ce- 
mented my union with Bootroos.” 

T left the residence of the patriarch with many 
conflicting emotions, which had to be stifled, of 
course. I was never safe in ¢he presence of a 
handsome woman. 

“Well, Mr. Varley, what is the decision ?” 

“Tickets for two, through to London.” 


Is he disap- 


OXFORD. 


WHEN an English family decides that their 
boy must go to Oxford the mother goes down 


"he is in debt at the end of the first year, 


and inspects quarters; she furnishes a very com- 
fortable mattress and pillows; the father allows 
him £400 per year, and the fair girls work eush- 
ions, and crochet antimacassars, and decorate 
panels, to adorn the new home. If the boy is 
studions he is happy on the subsidy; if he pat- 
ronizes the tavern and buys jewelry for bar-maids 
As to 
the manners of the undergraduate when he is off 
social parade, the same pranks are played now as 
were by Shelley, though the perpetrators may 
not have Shelley’s genius; the same grumbling 
is indulged as characterized Gibbon, though the 
croakers may have Gibbon’s same surplus of lux- 
uries. Indeed, the Oxford of to-day is pretty 
much the Oxford of the carly sixteen hundreds, 
with the only difference in the lectures and in the 
less barbaric manners. 

Every college town (writes “ Em’ly,” in a viva- 
cious letter to the Philadelphia 7imes) has its own 
charm of romance, removed as it is from the vul- 
gar bustle of the world, yet swayed by the tem- 
pest of worldly thought. But the influence of 
Oxford insinuates the mind of the visitor like 
the gradual mellowing of large fruits in a tem- 
perate climate. One may stand and read, and 
read forever, the successive stages of disaster, of 
good fortune, of moral progress or of intellectual 
stagnation written in every line that gives expres- 
sion to the face of this ancient blue-stocking, 
Dame Oxford. Each generation has used her 
for its own purpose: for war, for trade, for 
learning, for religion. And war, trade, learning 
and religion have left on her their own special 
marks. 

Legendary Oxford, with its fairy-tale smile of 
sanctity ; Mediwval Oxford, with its rude, prim- 
itive life and mixed nationalities ; Renaissance 
and Reformation Oxford, full of unhappiness and 
strenuous confusion ; Jacobean Oxford, busy with 
architectural additions and interesting embeilish- 
ments ; pe Oxford, with its accentuated 

manners; High Tory Oxford, with its Queen 
Anne philosophies and Stuart controversies : 
Georgian Oxford, with its fiery partisanships—all 
are represented clearly, as successive life periods 
in the mature and sedate and organized Oxford I 
found. 

The Oxford I found that beautiful June morn- 
ing, over a country covered with buttercups and 
daisies, nestled in the very centre of England, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen deep, natural moats, and 
lifting its gray spires above the purple basin of 
the low hills. 
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A GEORGIAN SLAVE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY N. SICHEL. 
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BEYOND THE END. 


THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BovuTe.ir. 


CnarTer III. 

Monday, Midnight, January 2d, 1888.—This 
has been the very hardest and most terrible day I 
have ever known. When I say that, and then assert 
that I have not forgotten yesterday—that it seems 
as though the memories of yesterday’s horrors are 
even more vividly present with me than they were 


*Begun in the October Number. 
Vol. XXX., No. 5—37. 


‘* FOUR MEN ENTERED, LABORIOUSLY CARRYING A HEAVY ARM- 
CHAIR, IN WHICH MY WIDOW WAS SEATED.” 
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when I wrote last night—I don’t know how I can 
say that which would be stronger. Not even the 
detailed story of the day and its events can make 
the truth much more evident than that compari- 
son between to-day and yesterday, properly un- 
derstood, must do. 

I have found out how I died. O merciful 
God, I have found that out! And everyone in 
town, here, save only myself, knew it long before 
noon yesterday. If Lester Loomis had any friends 
in San Francisco or in London, in New Orleans 
or in St. Paul, in any civilized and telegraph- 
reached city under our earth's circling sun, those 
friends could have read, last evening, at their 
peaceful and quiet tea-tables, how Lester Loomis’s 
wife went down - stairs, yesterday morning, into 
her husband’s room, and found him lying there, 
dead, in a pool of his own blood. O God! the 
world knew that—all that—yesterday—early yes- 
terday. But I—I—I did not know nor guess, not 
until this morning, that the reason I died was— 
murder! Yes, I was murdered! Shot from 
behind by some coward —some darkness-loving 
wretch too craven-hearted to avow enmity openly, 
risk the results of a struggle, and give an intended 
victim one single, slight chance ! 

I attended the inquest this morning, of course, 
and meant to have listened to all the testimony 
given there. But, after one and another had 
spoken of the murdered man—of how he looked 
and of what he or she knew or did not know of 
the matter—I must have gone half mad. I slipped 
out, and into the room where the dead man lay, 
anxious to see how much different he looked from 
yesterday, now that I knew why he was dead— 
eager to see how different a murdered man could 
be from one merely dead. And I found the un- 
dertaker, putting me into my coffin. I took a 
fascinated interest in that proceeding ; I had a 
half hope, which was, indeed, half gratified, that 
I might see the wound which had let life out in 
one single moment; so I remained. And s0, 
absent from the inquest longer than I had in- 
tended, I missed much of the testimony. And 
oh, the horror of it all; I can ask no question ! 
I can seek information only by waiting. 

The gathering for the inquest was held in the 
great front parlor of my mansion. I—TI beg her 
pardon, the parlor of my widow’s mansion! I 
noted, with much interest, the presence of some. 
I saw, with regret and surprise, the absence of 
others. I studied, keenly, the varions expres- 
sions on the faces of the assembled individuals, 
finding every variety of passion and emotion, 
from the height of frightened horror down to 
mere curious and patient amazement—or stolid 
indifference. 

Genuine sorrow was written in unmistakable 
signs on several faces. But I saw that poignant 
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grief—that utter abandon of woe—which can find 
nothing in the realities of earth or the promises 
of heaven to give aught of comfort or of resigna- 
tion yet nowhere—nowhere. It scemed natural 
that I—I of all the world—should be sorrowed for 
in the most extreme fashion, the most exalted de- 
gree. To me, my death was the most important 
thing that had ever happened ; neither the death 
of an emperor nor the fall of a dynasty could 
compare with it; it came home to me with a 
shock that none else regarded quite as I did. 
Death, in the abstract, is a very common thing. 
Death, falling so near that his shadow chills and 
blasts, is not uncommon nor new to any man or 
woman—no, nor to many children for whom the 
rushing earth has swung a dozen times around 
our central sun. It is death in its most concrete 
form—tho death that strikes home—/ome—that 
is new and strange and incomprehensible. I re- 
membered how, sometimes in the past, J had 
been weary, indifferent, bored, distraii, in the 
presence: of death ; one moment I said very ear- 
nestly to myself that I never, never, would be 
again ; the next moment I smiled at the sublime 
grotesqueness of the thought—for never, never 
again in the flesh, would the chance be mine ! 

Colonel Ridley Royal was there, but whether he 
had been summoned officially, or attended of his 
own free will and accord, I could not determine. 
Perhaps a second trial on his part, together with 
sober second thought on the part of others, have 
almost or quite undone the mistakes of yesterday. 

My friend concealed his feelings well. Indeed, 
there seemed more of a slumberous anger—a 
sullen hate—in his eyes, than there did of mourn- 
ing for his dearest friend. Keally, I could not 
blame him much. There sat my father, who had 
driven him from my door only yesterday, and it 
was not in human nature to forget so soon. But 
he did not look at my father, nor my father at 
him. 

My father’s grief was great and genuine, but by 
no means violent or demonstrative. 

I never was a cynic as a man ; and I don’t pro- 


pose becoming a cynical soul before my body is 


buried. I thought, regretfully and ruefully, of the 
quiet complacency with which I had regarded the 
possibility of my father’s death occurring soon, and 
of my succeeding to the entire control of the busi- 
ness. I have gotten some new light on the sub- 
ject of death, and of the proper relations of the 
living to those who have endured it ; the old gen- 
tleman still lacks such light, and, on the whole— 
I forgive him. 

I looked around anxiously for my wife. But 
she was not yet present. Knowing how terrible 
my grief for her would have been had she been 
called first from time to eternity, and remembering 
how conscientious she had been—how unwilling 
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to say ‘love ” until she felt it—remembering some 
looks I had seen in her eyes during the recent 
months, and of some words I had heard on her 
sweet lips, I did not doubt her sorrow for me 
would be deep-reaching, and mighty in its inten- 
sity. It wasa genuine relief, though, to find that 
I might have a little time for rest and thought 
before I must look upon her face and see and 
know. I remembered how near death’s door she 
had gone when she found me dead, and I remem- 
bered—remembered—all the rest ! But, somehow, 
my father and my dearest friend had disappointed 
me. I was quite willing to havea bit of a breath- 
ing spell (if you can imagine what that means to 
a ghost) before I had to see how much my wife’s 
affection failed of reaching the height I had 
fondly marked for it—of how much less than to 
the depth of woe I had pictured her grief would 
go. 
I don’t remember, now, where I had been prior 
to going in and mingling with those who had 
come to attend at my inauest. I believe I had 
been taking a morning stroll on my lawn (the bit- 
ter cold and the yard-deep snow could make no 
difference to me, you will remember), but I am 
not sure. I remember distinctly, however, that I 
had half a notion to go out and walk, on the snowy 
slopes and under the leafless trees, while the 
warm and well-honsed people in my great parlor 
yawned and waited. 

The coroner, the jury and all others in whose 
cases the law made it necessary, had already gone 
through the brief formality of a perfunctory 
viewing of my remains, so that—pending the ar- 
rival of my wife, and, possibly, of another witness 
or two—there was nothing to do but to wait. 

I reconsidered iny half-determined plan of go- 
ing out for a walk. I went, instead, into the 
room in which I had died. My desk was back in 
its accustomed place. My chair was in its usual 
position in front of it. The rug. which had cov- 
ered the stains my blood had made upon the rich 
and costly carpet, had been picked up, rolled into 
a shapeless bundle, and tossed into a corner. Re- 
garding the chair and the desk, I might have 
been uncertain; I have an idea that I used both 
when I wrote last night. But the rug I know I 
did not touch. 

Iwent down upon my knees, and examined the 
mute evidences of the wicked work murder had 
done. And—I was, just now, about to write that 
murdered men do not usually have the privilege 
of examining the scenes and surroundings of 
their deaths. But I will not. How can I? I 
do not know. I must not forget that I am not 
writing now from a human point of view, even 
though I have not yet learned to write well from 
any other. I write that murdered men do not 
usually kneel down to look closely at the stains 
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their red blood made ? No, not I. Perhaps they 
always do! 

I sauntered in, at the closed door, and looked 
over the assembled throng again. My wife had 
not yet come down-stairs. Nor was her ‘mother, 
Mrs. Lane, yet present. Mr. Biggar, who had 
always been my father’s lawyer, and who had 
sometimes done some legal business for me, 
shifted uneasily in his chair. He rose, presently, 
went over and spoke briefly to Dr. Kingsford, 
then came back and resumed his seat, and gave 
himself up to seeming reverie—his elbow on his 
knee, and his chin in his hand. 

Dr. Kingsford seemed to study a little. Then 
he, in his turn, arose. He went over and held a 
whispered conversation of some minutes’ duration 
with my father. The latter went and spoke with 
the coroner, the two glancing at Colonel Royal 
as they conversed. The representative of the 
law’s might and majesty shook his head most 
emphatically, in answer to some question asked 
or some suggestion made by my father, upon 
which the latter left the room, and could be 
heard ascending the stairs to the floor above. I 
would have given much, just then, to have been 
able to be in two places at once—a power I used 
to imagine might be possessed by disembodied 
spirits. But, on the whole, all things consid- 
ered, I regarded my interests in the room below 
as paramount to those I had in the room above— 
for the time being. I leaned upon the mantel, 
near a superstitious old gentleman who would 
have had a fit if he had known of my proximity 
to him, and waited. 

In a few minutes my father returned, and with 
him came Mrs. Lane, leaning on his arm. They 
walked slowly, and in dignified silence, nearly 
the whole length of the great parlor. He found 
her a seat, his every action characterized by 
a courtly grace which I thought rather more 
than was quite genuine and natural. He bowed 
low. She responded with a quiet smile and nod. 
He resumed his seat. And the pregnant silence 
blossomed into whispered comments and a hum 
of expectancy. 

Some time passed. Five minutes, perhaps. 
Then, there was a sound of cautious footsteps 
and of labored breathing in the hall outside. 
The door opened. Four men entered, labori- 
ously carrying a heavy arm-chair, in which my 
widow was seated. I had never seen Lucy look 
so pale, so weak, go frail, so much as though her 
hold on life was terribly slight. But I had never 
seen her look more lovely. Her long, full wrap- 
per, of deepest and glossiest black, unrelieved by 
so much as a knot of crape or an ornamental but- 
ton or bit of ribbon, set off her pallid loveliness 
to the greatest advantage. Much as I had loved 
her all my life, I had never loved her more than 
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[did at this moment—now that she was forever 
beyond the reach of my arms or the touch of my 
kisses. 

The waiting throng saw all I saw, and, in gen- 
eral, with little less than my appreciation. A 
low murmur of admiration ran through the room. 
though the lady had to endure the ordeal of many 
curious stares—and of some insolent ones. 

My wife had our daughter with her, sleeping 
soundly in her arms. It seemed half as though 
she had feared, for the child’s sake, to leave her 
alone—half as though she had dreaded, for her 
own sake, to undertake to testify in the matter 
of the death of Lester Loomis, unless she could 
have Lester Loomis’s child where she could touch 
her tender form and look into her sweet face. 

I stepped out from my place, a pace or two, 
and stood where my wife could have reached out 
her hand as far as to me, as she passed. I looked 
straight into her eyes, and smiled, and, forgetting 
for a moment that she could neither see me nor 
guess my presence, I suffered a grievous disap- 
pointment at receiving no affectionate recogni- 
tion—no loving response. Then, remembering, 
I crept back to where I had been standing, and 
found it quite enough to watch and wait. 

It was quite a dramatic little episode, that of 
the entrance of the mistress of this great man- 
sion into her own parlor to assist at the inquest 
on the murdered body of her own husband. I 
would give a small fortune to know how much 
more anyone saw than I did, and how much less 
some saw—but no, I couldn’t. I have gone be- 
yond the day and the place in which the giving 
of fortunes—large or small—is among the things 
which are possible; what I have given is given— 
though there may be some surprises in store for 
some who knew me living, when my will shall 
be read, after I have been buried, to-morrow ! 
But though I may not give—though I cannot 
buy—I would gladly know—oh, so gladly—the 
key to the mystery-play I saw in my house this 
morning. 

My father did not give my wife so much asa 
meagre and momentary glance during her slow 
passage down the room to the place which had 
been kept for her. Indeed, he resolutely looked 
the other way from the moment he heard the 
door open. J.ucy’s own mother hardly seemed 
to see her, and I would almost swear she saw no 
more of her parent, or of mine, than she did of 
me. Biggar and Kingsford watched her, neither 
losing a single motion of her limbs or hands, or 
a fleeting expression on her mobile face. But she 
gave neither one of them more than the merest 
glance. And as far as all the rest in the room 
were concerned—save only one—I am sure they 
might as well not have been there at all, so far 
as any observation of them on her part went. 
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But, between my friend and my wife, that 
passed which will be food for much thought in 
many murky midnights which are coming ; the 
memory of it would keep me awake—with the 
rest of the world asleep, were it not true that I 
need sleep no longer—true that I wake always, 
whether the world sleeps or not. 

Colonel Ridley Royal looked up, as my wife en- 
tered, a look on his face which seemed one of 
cruelty, cunning, malice and menace, though 
there was a smile on his lips and in his eyes 
She looked into his eyes, and her look was 
mingled of patience and defiance. He gazed at 
her child—her child and mine—and a black scowl 
chased all the sunshine out of his face for an in- 
stant, while the vengeful rage of a maddened 
devil glittered, for a careless moment, in his eyes. 
I heard my wife catch her breath sobbingly ; I 
saw her clasp on her baby tighten—tighten—as 
though she would defend her against both earth 
and hell if need be, and while I wondered what it 
all meant—what it all could mean—and whether 
this woman had ever loved me one-half as well 
as she loved my child—she was carried down to 
her place in the room, her eyes fixed on Ridley 
Royal’s—Ridley Royal’s eyes fixed on hers—all 
the way. 

The men set down her chair. She leaned over, 
and gave some whispered command to one of 
them. The man spoke to his fellows. They 
turned her chair, then, so that she need face 
Colonel Royal no longer, unless she chose to turn 
and do so. This was a great and genuine relief 
to me, as much so, I presume, as it was to her. 
A man’s love for his wife and for his dearest 
friend are two separate and distinct things; he 
prefers not to see too much community of inter- 
est manifested when they meet ; it is not pleasant 
for a man, even a dead man, to feel it possible 
that he may become jealous of either of them—or 
of both. ; 

The coroner went through some necessary legal 
formalities, briefly and hurriedly. Then Lucy 
Loomis was asked to stand and be sworn. 

And I, suddenly impressed with the curious 
feeling that my murderer was in the room with 
me, went over to stand by my wife’s side (for 
where else should a man, or a man’s ghost, be 
found ?), while she told what she knew of the 
cruel and untimely death I had suffered. 

She told her story plainly and clearly enough, 
and bravely, too, all things considered. But I 
noticed that the attention of many of those pres- 
ent wavered and lessened, from time to time. In- 
deed, my grave-faced father and my sneering- 
faced friend did not seem to hear a word she said ; 
they resolutely ‘stared into vacancy, one in one 
direction and the other in another. 

In the evening, so she testified, her child had 
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been quite ill. The little one had been restless 
and wakeful, and had cried a great deal, in the 
hours between bed-time and about midnight. 
About midnight the child had become easier, or 
had utterly wearied herself, and went into a trou- 
bled sleep. My wife, too, worn and in need of 
sleep, had not remained awake much longer. An 
hour or two later, so she said it seemed, though 
she had not looked at the time, and most posi- 
tively could not and would not swear to the in- 
terval which had elapsed, she started awake sud- 
denly, every nerve seeming all a-tingle, full of 
the idea that she had been awakened by some 
loud and unusual sound. An instant later, how- 


ever, she heard my safe-door swing shut with 4 


sharp clang, and, ‘listening, she heard no more. 
In the morning—— 

But, really, she was too much agitated to say 
connéctedly much of the morning. She had 
gone into my room, and had found me lying 
there—dead! That was about all. 

Well, when the coroner would have let her go, 
my father said he would like to have his lawyer 
ask her some questions. 

Up to that time interest had been at a low ebb ; 
some, perhaps many, nad heard her atory—re- 
peated, at least, if not from her own lips; and 
one or two, possibly more, believed it all a clever 
lie. : But now attention found flood-tide again. 

Mr. Biggar seated himself behind a small orna- 
mental table. He leaned his heavy elbows upon 
it, until I feared he might crush the fragile 
thing. My father sat just behind him, where 
he could make his whispered suggestions regard- 
ing the substance of the questions he desired to 
have his lawyer ask. Lucy sat and faced the two 
of them, her face stonier and her gaze more wan 
and pathetic than it had been when she was tell- 
ing her story almost entirely in her own way. 
And I stood and faced the famous lawyer, and, 
hampered and handicapped by my invisible un- 
substantiality, could not face him down; but 
then, I doubt if I could have done so if he 
could have seen me; I know I could not—in 
the flesh ; and I doubt immateriality having 
found a way in which to vanquish the heart 
and befog the brain, when materiality would 
have found the attempt vain. 

I looked at my father and the lawyer, for a 
little, while the former hesitated regarding the 
suggestion he should make, and the latter pon- 
derously cleared his throat. 

And then, I glanced up at Royal. That gen- 
tleman ‘had risen. He walked over to one of the 
windows which opened on the loneliest bit of 
scenery my estate boasted. He drummed, with 
his fingers, slowly and sadly on the pane; and 
he whistled, almost. under his breath, some bars 
of the most melancholy amd soul-depressing bit 


of music it had ever been my misfortune to 
listen to. 

Shall I say that my heart beat fatiée as I real- 
ized the situation ? It seems an absurdly untrue 
thing to say, doesn’t it? And yet, with a body, 
@ man would have found that form of words the 
most appropriate possible by means of which to 
express the emotions which then were mine! A 
triangular fight! A desperate three-sided duel, 
to the death—no less a duel to the death because 
some or all of those concerned in it would use 
only the legal and approved methods sanctioned 
by modern civilization—a duel to the death, no 
less, because some of those concerned in it would, 
if beaten, wear out a weary old age in a life out 
of which all happiness had gone and from which 
all glory and power had been stripped! A duel 
—to the death—for stakes the magnitude of 
which I shrank from guessing at! A duel, with 
my father, my wife, and my best friend, each 
pitted singly and alone against each of the other 
two. A duel, and with one combatant whom 
they had all forgotten to count—one who can at 
least watch and listen—one who will try in every 
possible way to do more than merely know. 

The cross-examination of my wife developed 
little that was new, but Mr. Biggar made the 
passing of it an unpleasant ordeal for her to 
endure. 

“You employ a nurse for your child >” he 
asked. 

‘ec Yes.” 

“Whose duty it is to care for her ?” 

“‘If asked to do so, yes.” 

«*And who usually does ?” 

** Certainly.” 

«*Was she at home, and at leisure, the night of 
the murder ?” 

«She was.” 

**Did she know of the illness of the child ” 

*‘She did not.” 

«“H—m!h—m! You say you were awakened 
by a loud sound ?” 

“JT said I awoke suddenly. 
sound caused it.” 

«Such a soon as a pistol-shot ?” 

**‘ Perhaps so.’ 

** And then—you heard your husband close his 
safe ?” 

“‘T heard some one close his safe.” 

«H—m!h—m! Well, you tound him dead 
in the morning ?” 

“«T did.” 

‘© You knew he had not been up-stairs during 
the night ?” 

“«T knew it.” 

«And you went down to his office, and went 
in ?” 

« Yes.” 


I tancied a loud 
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*‘Without knocking ?” 

“No, sir; I knocked at the door.” 

** Once ?” 

*« Twice.” 

““Was that your usnal custom ?” 

“*No, sir; but 

**Never mind—never mind. You found the 
window open ?” ° 

“« Yes.” 

‘No fastening broken in any way ?” 

“{1 think not.” 

“Do you know when that window was last 
closed and fastened, prior to the murder ?” 

“<I saw that every window in that room was 
fastened late that afternoon.” 

«T—I believe you own a revolver yourself ?” 
the lawyer inquired. 

‘Lucy’s face flushed painfully. This was atro- 
cious. Had I possessed the power, I would have 
made Mr. Biggar a fellow-ghost with me. 

“*T owned one,” she said, in a choked voice. 

He mentioned the oalibre, questioningly. She 
confirmed his opinion. He affected not to notice 
her change of tense. 

*°A gift from your husband ?” 

*< Yes, sir.” 

*“‘Who taught you how to nse it ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Will you kindly tell us if it was your custom 
to keep it loaded ?” 

“<Not always.” 

«“Can you say when you loaded it last °” 

I knew, for I was with her when she slipped the 
cartridges in, and for one mad moment I leaned 
over her—until, had I been aught other than 
what I am, my presence would have oppressed 
her—and strove with all my might to urge her to 
lie for God’s sake, for the sake of every hope she 
had, ¢o lie! But she looked abont her, and saw 
that the case, so far as trifling with the truth was 
concerned, was hopeless. Thank God, she saw 
that, as did I; iny father and his lawyer had some 
witness there, some untrustworthy and prying 
servant, thongh which one it was I do not know, 
by whom to establish the truth if Lucy lied. 

*¢ It was on the afternoon of the 31st of Decem- 
ber,” she said, moaningly ; ‘“‘ my husband 2 

But Biggar brutally interrupted. 

** Let me see the weapon,” he demanded, londly. 

« Tt—it is missing!” faltered Lucy. 

And then, while I saw my father settle down de- 
jectedly into his chair, though with a look of self- 
satisfied triumph on his face, giving the lie to at- 
titwde and posture, ‘‘ That is all, Mrs. Loomis,” 
said Biggar. 

Father spoke of my business relations, and my 
social life. He knew of no enemies that I had. 
He—he thought—— 

But he hesitated a moment, and the authoritiee 
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never let him finish. Legally, you understand, it 
is only knowledge which has value ; legally, it is 
little less than a crime to merely think. 

‘The servants told some things, but they did not 
know much. Some had served me many years, in 
my bachelor days, and could speak interestedly 
regarding my habits and peculiarities. Most of 
‘them were kind enough io give me a good name, 
in some cases, indeed, so much better than I de- 
served, that only the inability to do so prevented 
my blushing. But there were some exceptions ; 
some harmless traits—or traits which I regarded 
as harmless—were shown up in a most cruel 
manner. 

Mrs. Lane did not testify. Nor, to my sur- 
prise, was Colonel Royal caHed upon. 

The inquest adjourned for dinner, in due time, 
but, as I couldn’t eat, I remained in the parlor 
and considered the matter. I should, to tell the 
trath, have been very glad if I could have man- 
aged to have a vote on that coroner’s jury—or at 
Teast some influence with them! It wonld be a 
confoundedly awkward thing for Lucy if anything 
should happen necessitating her arrest and trial 
for the murder of her husband. God knows I’d 
do anything in my power to save her one hour— 
one instant—of shame or pain. I’d move earth 
and heaven and hell to save her from the danger 
of legal error if she is innocent, or frem the con- 
sequences of her sin if she is guilty; Pd——— _ But 
I can move nothing ! 

It looked very much as though Lucy were 
guilty, when it came dinner-time; it looked so 
when the inquest was over and the verdict in ; it 
looks deucedly like it now. Perhaps it was wrong 
in me to follow her so long and so persistently as 
I did; possibly I managed to help unbalance her 
mind; it may be her heart was really buried in my 
brother’s grave ; I am not sure that it was not an 
unbearable torture to her to live with me—to eat 
at my table every day, and give her lips to my 
kisses every night. Heigh-ho! it’s a queer, queer 
world! Was, I mean. (That’s my tense now). 
But I took my chances ; I am satisfied—so far as 
she is concerned. I’ll write here, and now, that 
Pve forgiven, freely as I hope to be forgiven my- 
self, in the day when I am called upon to give up 
even the looking at and listening to human be- 
ings such as I was, any sin that Lucy Loomis ever 
aimed at me. I'll add to that the statement that 
if I ever can, and she needs it, I will serve her un- 
selfishly and sincerely. If she killed me, I am 
willing to call it even and cry quits. And, if she 
is guilty, and my father or my friend shall dare 
—dare—— 

But, no; they may do otherwise than I could 
wish. But I must not blame them their blindness, 
I love my wife. I must not forget that I love 
them, too 
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After dinner came a repetition of several of the 
scenes of the morning. But the delay vas less, 
and the events not so dramatic. Ridley Royal, 
for instance, looked out at the window when my 
wife came in—not unable to walk, and unassisted, 
this afternoon. 

Again I had that vivid impression of the pres- 
ence, there in the room with me, of the guilty one 
the law longed to find. I walked, slowly, up and 
down the whoie long length of the great parlor— 
once—twice—thrice—while the ponderous ma- 
chinery of slow legal investigation was getting 
ready to move again. I felt sure, as I feel sure 
now, that had one seen me—some one—the right 
one—there would have been no longer any need to 
search in doubt for my murderer. But I prayed 
God, over and over again, that if Lucy were guilty 
she might not see me. 

And no one in the great parlor saw me. No 
one moved because of me. On my account, there 
was neither word nor sign. Everything, appar- 
ently, was as prosaically commonplace as could 
be possible in a coroner’s inquest—except from 
my personal stand-point! And I wonderingly 
hope that the reader is beginning to get as used 
to me as I am getting used to myself! 

Well, the verdict was a general one. I came to 
my death ‘‘by means of a bullet fired from a re- 
volver in the hands of some person to the jury un- 
known !” That saves Lucy, for the time being. 
But it is by no means the end. The danger to 
her is desperate. It is growing in intensity with 
every hour. She may be arrested to-morrow—at 
the funeral services, perhaps—or at my very 
grave! And if not to-morrow—the day after—or 
the day after that! It seems certain that the 
time is coming when she must stand trial for her 
life for this crime. 

My father is like an aroused lion. He is ready 
to spend every dollar of his money—pledge all his 
credit—to bring the cruel slayer of his son to 
justice. And he has already decided on the iden- 
tity of that individual, and will hold to his opin- 
ion with a tenacity that only the clearest of facts 
are likely to be able to remove. 

I do not think Ridley Royal and father are 
likely to work together, and I have a hope that 
their efforts may, in some degree, negative and 
nullify one another. But I fear my friend only 
a little less than I do my father. 

The outraged law is anxious to find an oppor- 
tunity of making the whole great people of a 
great State as red-handed, by and through the 
legally designated offices of a duly constituted 
sheriff, as is the individual who made a ghost of 
me! And there are ugly looks being cast at my 
wife, and ugly words being said about her. Men 
and women are getting anxious to know if my 
wife killed me—and so am I! 
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But my curiosity has neither malice nor re- 
venge in it. J simply want to know! I mean 
to, some time! 


Cuaprer IV. 

Tuesday Evening, January 8d, 1888.— The 
funeral is over. The will has been read. Little 
remains, now, for the heirs of Lester Loomis’s 
millions, except to proceed to enjoy his money, 
and to forget him—if they will and can! 

The funeral was set for three o’clock. It was 
really a little later than that when tho services 
began ; funerals are usually late, are they not ? 

Rev. Rupert Ravenswood was the clergyman im 
charge. He did his duty well—admirably. I 
never liked the Reverend Rupert ; Iam not sure 
I like him now; he is not the gentleman I should 
have selected for the duties of to-day, not if I had 
been consulted in the matter. And yet, the enu- 
meration he made of my virtues was quite a reve- 
lation—even to me; the loss to society, the 
Church, the world of progress and of business, 
which my sudden and untimely and violent death 
must be, was portrayed so vividly and cmphatic- 
ally, that I found myself pitying society, the 
Church, the world—and forgetting, for a little, 
to pity Lester Loomis ; can I give the strength 
of his language, the pathos of his rhetoric, greater 
praise than that ? 

The clergyman made the usual, stereotyped, 
passionate appeal, ‘‘Be ye ever ready——” and 
all that. O merciful God, how little he knew 
what he said! How little he could know! 
Ready? As though any man, ever—sure saint 
or hopeless sinner—was really and truly ready! 

The services were as impressive as usual ; they 
came nearer being perfect and faultless than is 
common ; the strange clergyman who had been 
invited to assist the Reverend Rupert was a gen- 
tleman of unusual powers; his literary talents 
had been carefully cultivated ; his delivery was 
natural and simple—the result of long-continucd 
training by the best and highest-priced teachers 
of elocution ; the impromptu prayer he offered 
was one of the most studied and finished preduc- 
tions to which it was ever my pleasure to licten. 

The music was excellent, though, at one af- 
fecting passage, the soprano of the chair flatted a 
little. 

Indeed, I don’t remember attending a funeral 
in my life in which I took more of a satisfied in- 
terest than I did in my own. 

There came a time when the coffin was opened, 
and the friends and acquaintances of the dead 
man were invited to come and look their last on 
his face. 

I, doubly anxious to recollect, always, how I had 
looked, came and stood where I could see while 
they all slowly passed. Friends who really 
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mourned, acquaintances who believed they were 
sorry, individuals actuated by no other motive 
than a curious desire to see the dead man who 
had made millions of money in Wall Street-—they 
slowly filed past the casket which contained all 
that was mortal of me—they thoughtlessly let 
their glances fall—with sometimes that in their 
faces, even though no more than ennui and in- 
difference, which they would not willingly have 
let the living see—on the impassive face and the 
sightless eyes of that which they all—from clergy- 
‘man to clodhopper—called Lester Loomis. And 
I—I stood by, and watched and noted all. 

The relatives, near and remote, came at laat, a 
great throng of them. Men and women whose 
faces I had seldom seen, men and women whose 
‘names I scarcely knew, men and women greedily 
anxions to have the farce of a rich man’s funeral 
over—the will of a rich man read—and: to know 
whether he had been fool enough to remember 
them, or mean enough to forget. 

On they filed—slowly—decorously—silently, for 

the most part, save when some weaker woman 
than the rest, or some more vain and pretentious 
one, found inaudible tears an inadequate tribute. 
Blowly—slowly—and yet so swiftly—so swiftly ; 
-the end was coming fast; the end was coming 
fast ! 
: My father, now, with his eyes tearless, but with 
thia face heavy and his shoulders bent, because of 
this weight of voiceless woe. A long pause at my 
‘eoffin-side, while he let every line and feature of 
‘my face—my face on which I could already see 
where Decay was beginning .to lay his ruthless 
fingers—impress itself upon his tired brain. A 
Jong pause—a long look—his last meeting with 
me until, not many years adown the future, he 
meets me again and knows I was not—am not— 
dead. His last meeting with me, antil he shall 
be as Iam; and his last parting—Ais very last— 
thank God ! 

And now, my wife—my widow, with heavy 
folds of impenetrable crape between the dead 
man’s face and her flood of tearsa—and between 
the emotions on her mobile face and the watchful 
eyes of a jealous ghost. They lifted up my child 
—up, until her baby face was on a level with 
mine—up, until she could look down on the dead 
lips which could never caress her again—up, until 
I might, by bending forward but a little, have 
kissed her with my intangible living ones. And 
she, she knew not why, for she could neither know 
death’s loss nor guess it, lifted up her voice and 
cried bitterly—wept as though her heart would 
break. And at her grief, the most genuine and 
trne of any grief I saw, albeit a grief without 
knowledge, I tufned away my head. 

, And, when I looked around again, the coffin- 
lid was on, the screws were in their places, and 
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no one knew nor imagined how hard I tried to 
plead for one more look at my own dead face. 

Ah, well! Farewell, body. You served me 
well for six-and-thirty years. I loved you, cared 
for you, was proud of you; perhaps I loved you 
better than I should. Farewell! farewell ! 

They put my coffin in the hearse. I stood and 
watched them do it. Ghosts’ muscles do not tire; 
ghosta’ breathe do not grow short and spasmodic 
becauee of exercise ; I might have gone on foot. 
But I believe it is the regular thing for a man to 
ride at his own funeral ; J did / 

I walked up snd down along the line of car- 
riages assigned the mourners. No place had been 
provided for me—the part of me which livee— 
lives still. 

I walked down to where only friende—acquaint- 
ances—and finally strangers, or almost that, had 
places for their carriages in the long line. And 
the farther I went, the more crowded they were. 

So, I walked up again to where I started. I 
climbed up to a seat beside the driver of the 
hearse which carried my dead body. And I rode 
with him ! 

The services at the grave were very impressive. 
The nearer they came to the end—the end as 
blind humanity understands it—the more touch- 
ing and tender and pathetic they became. The 
coffin was lowered—down from the land of the 
living into the empire of the dead—down from 
the day into the night—down—down—— 0 
God, down—as men have been lowering away 
their loved ones ever since Sin found Eden, and 
Death won a world. But I, presaing near and 
looking down, saw that the glint of Winter sun- 
shine which rested upon it seemed to follow it all 
the way ; and the grave was half full of flowers— 
rich, fragrant, beautiful, voluptuous flowers— 
before, to the words of the ancient formula 
which gives dnst to dust and ashes to ashes, 
the first frozen clod fell in upon my coffin-lid! 

At six o’clock those interested in my will—and 
those who believed they might be—assembled in 
the same great parlor as had witnessed the hold- 
ing of the inquest, and listened to the reading of 
that document. 

My home estate, Loomis Park, with all its fur- 
niture, pictures, plate—{its stables and carriages 
and horses—was given to Lucy Loomis, ‘“ my be- 
loved wife.” To Colonel Ridley Royal I gave one 
million dollars ; I made him the sole executor of 
my will, without bond; and I constituted him 
my legal representative in the great firm of 
Loomis & Son, Bankers and Brokers, with au- 
thority to act in all things as I might have acted, 
until sueh time as the parties to the partnership, 
my father on the one hand, and my friend on the 
other, should mutually agree to close up the af- 
fairs of the firm as such, and divide the proper- 
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ties and investments to it belonging. My father, 
my wife and my daughter each received the in- 
come arising from one million dollars invested in 
excellent securities. My wife was made the re- 
siduary legatec. 

In the event of the death of any one of the 
principal heirs within one year from my death, 
80 my Will provided, the share of such heir was 
to be be divided equally among the remaining 
principal heirs, 7. ¢., those to whom not less than 
one million dollars, or the interest on an invest- 
ment of not less than that amount, was given. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the vari- 
ous emotions depicted on the faces of those pres- 
ent when Mr. Little had finished reading my 
will. Nor need I mention the various complica- 
tions which I am aware may easily occur. The 
fature will develop much of that, no doubt. 

* * * * * * 

One by one those who had attended at the read- 
ing of my will went away, some glad, some sorry 
—some with sober sorrow in their eyes, though 
with greedy satisfaction in their hearts—some 
vith polite phrases of regret and sympathy on 
their lips, but with ready curses waiting close be- 
hind them. 

Most of them took formal leave of my wife, a 
lady of infinite tact and good judgment—one who 
knows just how long to hold this one’s hand at 
parting, and for how short a time to press that 
one’s—one who never mistakes when the question 
is as to what social debts may be fully paid with 
no more than a careless word or a still more care- 
less nod. Most of those present took leave of my 
wife—but some forgot to do that ; some hurried 
_tway, glad I was dead—because they had been 
tiven of my money; some crept away, glad I was 
dead, and vindictively angry that they could not 
follow me beyond the grave with a sudden, new- 
born hatred—because my will had been that of 
the money for which I had toiled and schemed 
they should have little, or none. 

Of course those who had little of interest or 
care in the matter took leave of the widow of the 
murdered man. Of course they did. 

And those who genuinely grieved-—really re- 
gretted—paid their respects to her. Some men 
did that—O merciful God !—who may give their 
names, to-morrow, to a complaint demanding her 
arrest and trial for my murder ! 

But, whether they took leave of Lucy Loomis 
ere they went, or forgot or neglected to do that, 
J went to the front door with each and every one 
of them, as became a polite and gentlemanly host. 
Indeed, I walked half a block—or more—down 
the street at the elbow of more than one. I 
wanted to see—their faces ; I wanted to hear— 
their whispers. I can hardly say J am satisfied. 
But my curiosity is! I lived, such a little time 
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ago, in a world in which. it was most emphatic- 
ally true that “knowledge is power”; I am dar- 
ing to hope that in this new world, sometime— 
somehow—I may prove the ancient saying equally 
true. : 

My father did not linger long. 
considered, how could he ? 
row 

But I will not write it! Icannot ! God—God 
—spare me the agony of that! If my wife must 
stand trial for her life for my murder, grant that 
some other than my father be her accuser ! 

She went to the door with Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford, and I, of course, went with the 
two of them. Nothing was said until the door 
was reached, and the man already outside on the 
step. Then he turned and reached his hand to 
her. ‘‘Good-night,” he said, gravely; ‘‘ good- 
night.” + i 

It was already late. The Winter twilight had 
deepened. Even out-of-doors it was almost dark. 
The man turned, as he spoke, and faced the crisp 
night, with its cloudy menace of coming storm. 
Inside, in the yet unlighted hall, my widow stood 
and looked out at him. ; 

And I—Lester Loomis—the man they said they 
buried, dead, in the frozen earth to-day—I, a 
man who will never, never die—stood between 
them! They clasped hands just in front of me! 

At last the man faced the woman suddenly. 
He reached out his hands impulsively. 

‘He was a good man,” he cried, “and a true 
one! Kind—generous—patient ! Jn God’s name 
—Mrs. Loomis—why did you do it?” 

What an awful question! What a stupendous 
accusation ! Not ‘‘ Could you ?” ‘Not even “ Did 
you >” But only “Why?” O just and merciful 
God, “ Why ?” 

She reeled—staggered. I thonght she would 
have fallen. And I instinctively put out my arm 
to catch her, forgetting that she would have 
crashed through my substance like a solid shot 
through cannon-smoke. 

She recovered herself. 


All things 
To-morrow—to-mor- 


She stood up, white but 
seemingly strong, in the hall. She threw her 
weight against the heavy door. She shot the 
bolts into place with a nervons eagerness which 
bordered closely on panic. 

And then she ran—how she ran! Her fright- 
ened face looked now over this shoulder, now 
over that. All was darkness and shadow, but the 
darker shadows seemed to cast new and greater 
fears. How she ran! It was actually an effort 
to keep up with her—to let my feet fall as fast 
and far as hers did—and to keep my elbow close 
to hers! I came very near not getting into the 
parlor until after she had shut the door! 

She closed the door. She lighted the gas, 
wasting much time and many matches in her 
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frenzied haste. She glanced fearfully around, 
pantingly panic-stricken. She looked behind the 
curtains ; she poked under the sofas ; she looked 
wherever any man with a material body could 
have hidden himself; but of course she found 
nothing. Besides herself, I was the only one in 
the room. And she could not see me! Did she 
expect to? She regained her composure only 
after a long time. 

I fancy few would commit murder, @ second 
time, could they be assured that such an expe- 
rience as was Lucy Loomis’s, that night, would be 
the only punishment in one world—or in two! 

She sat and mused for a long time. I sat in 
my chair and watched her. 

She took a strange notion, after a time, and 
went and put my chair away against the wall. If 
it meant nothing—it was queer. If it meant any- 
thing—it was inhospitable. But no matter; I 
stood and watched her. It was, to a ghost, 
equally as easy as sitting. Indeed, I have an idea 
that I shall sit but little when I have outgrown 
some of my earth-learned habits, and have become 
accustomed to my new environment. I stood. 
It was quite as well. 

Lacy talked, after a time, for which I was glad. 
She became restless, and as well worth the watch- 
ing as she was difficult to watch well. 

She walked over to where an oil-painting of my- 
self, excellently well done, and hanging low on 
the wall, was just opposite her beautiful and ex- 
pressive face. She looked straight into the eyes 
of my painted counterfeit. My eyes, if she could 
but have known it—eyes which are never to know 
dimness or darkness as long as the years of God’s 
eternity shall stretch forward toward an ever- 
widening future—looked straight into hers. It 
would be hard for Love to find evidence of guilt 
in such eyes as hers; I wonder what Law would 
find—and_ how easily. 

‘He was a good man,” she said, slowly and re- 
flectively, ‘‘a good man and atrue one. Kind— 
generous—patient! And he loved me—loved me. 
Somewhere, he loves me now. And always will.” 

She leaned forward, and pressed her warm lips 
against my pictured ones. 
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“He would love—love me—unchangingly and 
forever—if—if——” 

And I saw the muscles in her shapely arm 
harden ; she raised her hand—slowly—steadily— 
as I, her teacher, taught her to do in shooting. 
And then, suddenly, she seemed to remember 
something—the suspicion under which she rests, 
at least, and the manner of my death, and—— 

God only knows how much more! 

Her arm fell nerveless to her side. A look of 
horror swept across her face. But, before that 
look came, the shifting kaleidoscope of her feat- 
ures showed another one which I shall never— 
must never—forget. Seeing it, I am sure that, 
somewhere, there is some one she would like to 
serve as some one served me! 

“He loved me—loves me—will love——” she 
muttered. 

And then she put another kiss where the former 
one had fallen. 

And then—— 

She rang for her maid. She went to her room. 
She is going to try to sleep. Perhaps she will 
succeed. I almost envy her. 

I don’t dare to go toherroom. Am Ja fool, or 
only a coward? I don’t dare listen even to the 
careless words she may say to her maid, leaving out 
of the question the broken sentences she might 
let fall from her lips when slumber had locked 
the doors of her senses and opened wide those of 
her prudence. 

She said little to-night, when I was with her. 
Her face was not always where I could study it as 
I could have wished. But on the whole, her 
evening was in her favor. And, God help me, I 
cannot risk having the night undo it. I had 
rather live in a fool’s paradise of ignorance than 
risk a plunge into the hell of knowledge I might 
find up-stairs. 

I cannot write longer—I simply cannot. Less 
than a week ago, I should have called the room 
close and stifling. Perhaps, ghost though I am, it 
is now. At any rate, I must get out of the house, 
to walk up and down the whole night long, with 
the wind and the snow about me—and think, 
and think, and think! 


(To be continued.) 


THEODORA. 
A CORRECTED PAGE OF HISTORY. 


By A. C. TOWNSEND. 


Iv the average person were asked to name o 
list of the half-dozen most wicked women whose 
characters and personalities have been handed 
down to us by history, it is safe to say in most of 
such compilations the name of Theodora, Em- 


press and wife of Justinian, would occupy a pron: 
inent position. Equally correct would the as- 
sumption be that the historian Gibbon is respon- 
sible for the implanting in the mind of students 
and readers of this generation the idea that in 
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comparison with her a Lucrezia Borgia were al- 
most a saint. In recent days a tragedy has been 
given to the world, the work of perhaps the most 
prominent living dramatist, in which the vice and 
murderous lust of Theodora are painted with a 
prejudice almost horrible in its intensity. The 
earliest source of such accusations can be traced 
to the “ Anecdotes” of Procopius, the historian 
of Justinian’s reign, whose pen seems literally 
to have been steeped in venomous hatred against 
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right and austere. Judged by her early life, one 
can forgive the awful ending to Sardou’s great 
work, the curtain falling upon the wretched Em- 
press in the hands of the executioners, to whom 
the order for her instant strangling has been 
given by the outraged Emperor; but when 
knowledge is had of her second and better ex- 
istence, one’s sympathy goes with that poet of 
modern Greece who makes the Emperor cry out 
over the body of his dead consort : ‘ All is over, 
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the memory of the unfortunate Empress. Close 
and unprejudiced study of her character, how- 
ever, reveals one of the strangest to be met with 
in all history—an inexplicable mixture of good 
and evil traits, of startling vices and of great 
virtues. In judging her, two periods of her life 
should be constantly and distinctly kept in view 
—her life before marriage, and that which fol- 
lowed this epoch in her career. Even as the first 
was dissolute and corrupt, so was the second up- 


friends. The divine intelligence which like a 
meteor flashed across the earth, blessing as it 
went, is forever extinguished. All is now deso- 
lation and darkness.” 

The father of Theodora was a Cyprian by birth, 
named Acacius. Under the reign of Anastasius 
he bore the surname of ‘‘ Keeper of the Bears,” 
the title being founded on his duties as custodian 
of the beasts destined for exhibition and de- 
struction in the Hippodrome. At his death be 
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left three daughters, the eldest, Comita, a girl 
of about seven; the second, Anastasia ; and the 
youngest, born about the year 500, Theodora. 
The mother, reduced by his death to abject pov- 
erty, apprenticed all three orphans to the public 
stage, the eldest ultimately figuring as a dancer. 
Under her wing Theodora first appeared in what 
can best be described as pantomime, becoming 
when barely in her teens an exceptional favorite 
with the public, less by her talent for mimicry 
than by her wondrous beauty. When at the 
height of her popularity, she suddenly threw up 
her theatrical career and eloped with a young 
Tyrian, Ecebolus, accompanying him to the Af- 
rican colony of Pentapolis, of which he had been 
appointed governor. Then ensued the old, old 
story of man’s passion and illicit love; a few 
short months of delirious delight and recipro- 
cated tenderness, followed by the inevitable re- 
sult of satiety, indifference, coldness and neglect. 
Heart-broken and abandoned, Theodora returned 
to the capital, and at once entered upon a life as 
far removed from her previous existence as could 
well be imagined. The spirit of genuine repent- 
ance seems to have entered her. Taking up her 
abode in a miserable house in the lower quarters 
of the city, she lived a virtuons and honest life, 
eked out by toil and manual labor, but bringing 
with it resignation and comparative peace. A 
fact well worth remarking is that, at a later date, 
when Empress and first woman in the land, she 
built upon the site of what had been her wretched 
dwelling a magnificent institution to serve as a 
charitable retreat for five hundred repentent 
Magdalens. 

It was during this period that Justinian first 
met her. Becoming violently enamored, and de- 
termined to brave all obstacles which might im- 
pede such a union, he finally persuaded his uncle, 
the Emperor Justin, to promulgate a law render- 
ing such a marriage possible, and in the year 521 
this strange alliance was celebrated with all due 
pomp and imperial display. Two years later, 
Theodora, so recently a beggar-girl whom even a 
Cophetua might have spurned, was proclaimed 
Empress, and, in association with her husband, 
ruler of the Empire. And now became apparent 
in this strange and inconsistent woman those 
qualities of mind and character which heretofore 
had slumbered. In spite of the accusations made 
against her by Procopius, Gibbon and other his- 
torians, there can be no doubt that after her ac- 
cession to the throne she displayed devotion to 
her husband and fidelity to his interests; great 
courage and wise counsel, and an extraordinary 
pride in the welfare of her kingdom — qualities 
the more remarkable in one who, spite of her 
great beauty, was physically a delicate and fragile 
woman. In any case, they are sufficient to ac- 


count for the ever-increasing love which the Em- 
peror bore her, and his overwhelming grief when 
finally parted by grim death. In all the acts of 
his reign he was careful to associate with his 
own the name of his well-beloved spouse, and on 
all occasions to give frank acknowledgment of the 
high esteem in which he held her, her wisdom 
and her devoted and most valuable counsels. His 
reign, indeed, afforded ample scope for the abil- 
ities of an exceptional ruler, filled, as it was, with 
stirring events and undertakings of immense im- 
portance. The wars against Persia, against the 
Vandals and the Goths, the exploits of such gen- 
eralg as Belisarius and Narses, the colossal work 
of Tribonius and his co-operators who bequeathed 
to the world the codification known as the Roman 
Laws, the erection of the wonderful Basilique, 
offspring of the genius of Anthemius and Isidorus, 
are incontestable proofs of the importance of that 
epoch. History and research have long since re- 
futed the accusation made against the despots of 
that age, to the effect that ‘“‘their one sole aim 
was the annihilation of the human race.” 

The part taken by Theodora in affairs of State 
was at all times considerable. The friend of 
Belisarius and Narses, endowed with rare intelli- 
gence and a penetrating mind, she maintained to 
the end an influence over the Emperor, to whom 
she ever acted as a faithful guide and trusty coun- 
selor. On the occasion of the revolt of Nika it 
was her courageous and prompt action which 
alone saved the overthrow of Justinian’s power 
and throne. The dissensions existing between 
the two factions known as the Greens and the 
Blues gave rise to the insurrection in the Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople. This was upon the 13th 
of January, 532. The Emperor, seated on his 
throne, having at his side Theodora, resplendent 
in her rare beauty and magnificent robes, and sur- 
rounded by his brilliant suite, was present at the 
games. The crowd was turbulent and unruly, 
moved, it was plain, by something more serious 
than excitement over the sports. Discontent 
ruled amongst the masses, seditious cries were ut- 
tered, and insults and threats hurled at the im- 
perial party. 

On the following day, for the sake of example, 
and with the hope that stern measures would 
check the tide of sedition, seven of the leading 
malcontents were arrested, four of whom were 
promptly executed. Of the other three who 
were condemned to death by hanging, but one 
was executed. The excited populace burst upon 
the scaffold, liberated the two remaining prison- 
ers, and, having covered their flight to the safe 
asylum of the church, proceeded in a body to the 
Palace and demanded a pardon for the two men. 
This Justinian would not grant, whereupon the 
mob, dividing into two parts, marched from the 
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Palace grounds. The smaller body hurried to 
the residence of Probus, one of the three surviy- 
ing nephews of the Emperor Anastasius, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor ; the other, and larger por- 
tion, composed almost entirely of the lowest scum 
of the city, proceeded to set fire to several of the 
largest public buildings, among them the Church 
of St. Sophia. Then ensued a dreadful scene of 
arson, pillage and murder. It was more than an 
uprising—it was a revolution, the more to be 
feared as Justinian was well aware that no trust 
could be placed in the loyalty of the army then 
garrisoned in the city. In the hope of appeasing 
the fury of the mob, he announced the removal of 
certain court officers, among them Tribonius and 
John of Cappadocia, and the appointment in 
. their places of popular favorites. Far from pro- 
ducing such effect, however, this step served, if 
possible, to make matters worse, and for two days 
anarchy and bloodshed reigned supreme. On 
the morning of the 16th of January the insurrec- 
tionists waited upon Hypatius, another nephew 
of Anastasins, and, in turn, proclaimed him Em- 
peror, his brother Probus having firmly refused 
the offer of imperial dignity. If immediately 
after the proclamation, which was made at the 
Forum of Constantine, the rebels had marched 
upon the. Royal Palace, the reign of Justinian 
would speedily have been ended. Fortunately for 
the’ royal party, however, Hypatius and his fol- 
lowers procecded to the Hippodrome ; by so doing 
they signed. their own death-warranfs. 

During these happenings, Justinian and The- 
odora, surrounded by a faithful few, among whom 
were Belisériug and other generals, remained 
within the Palace, the majority of them being 
convinced that, owing to the lack of loyalty 
among the troops, any action would be useless. 
With the exception of the Empress and Beli- 
sarius, one and all counseled flight into Asia, from 
where, having enrolled new forces, they might re- 
turn and quell the insurrection. The royal treas- 
ures hind already been secretly carried to the har- 
bor and loaded on ships which only awaited the 
signal for sailing. Justinian himself, feeling 
powerless to quell the insurrection, which was 
now of five days’ growth, was disposed to agree to 
this course, and Belisarius, though he well knew 
ita futility, and that it meant certain ruin to the 
royal cause, dared not openly oppose his sover- 
eign’s will. Theodora, however, was more cour- 
ageous, ‘And even supposing,” she cried, ‘that 
in flight lies our only chance of safety, I, for 
one, will never counsel it! Man is born to die, 
and a sovereign should never fly from his post. 
God forbid that I should ever live to see this 
royal purple despoiled, and the day when I shall 
cease to be addressed as Empress! If you, my 
lord, wouid save yourself, nothing is easier. We 
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have money safely stored, and close at hand are 
ships in which to cross the sea. Think only, if, 
when once in safety, the thought would not 
thrust itself upon you, that death itself were pref- 
erable to life bought at such a price. As for my- 
self, I stand by the ancient motto of kings—the 
imperial purple is the best of shrouds.” 

Her spirited words roused Justinian from the 
lethargy of fear. None dared speak more of 
flight, and the Emperor was saved by his cour- 
ageous wife. There still remained a few chosen 
veterans whom Belisarius could rely unpon—men 
who had fought with him against the Persians on 
the plains of Mesopotamia. He, too, was ably 
seconded by Mundus, an Illyrian general in com- 
mand of a company of tried and trusty soldiers. 
At the head of 3,000 men, and supported by the 
two generals, Justinian left the Palace and 
marched upon the Hippodrome. It was a pro- 
pitious moment. The vast mob, whose fury was 
already cooling down, displeased with the inac- 
tion of their leaders and with the fickleness born 
of disorder, perceived the royal troops advancing 
in compact array and in true military order. At 
the sight of the Emperor loud cries went up: 
“Victory to Justinian! Long live the Emperor 
and his Empress Theodora!” Belisarius and 
Mundus saw that the moment for action had 
arrived. The former entered the Hippodrome 
by the Gate of the Blues, the latter by a gate al- 
most diametrically opposite. Then commenced 
a veritable massacre. No distinction was made, 
and none excepted, of either faction, whether 
Blues or Greens. At least 30,000 were put to 
the sword. Hypatius and other leaders were pub- 
licly executed on the following day, the clemency 
of exile being shown to but a few. Probus, whose 
attitude had at least been negative, was granted 
a royal pardon. So ended this terrible and cele- 
brated insurrection. It was long, however, be- 
fore the city recovered from the effects of the 
pillage, arson, and subsequent carnage. Justin- 
ian’s first action, prompted in a great measure by 
gratitude for his delivery from such imminent 
danger, was to set aside a large sum taken from 
the imperial treasury with which to rebuild the 
Basilique of St. Sophia. This great work, as has 
been said, was intrusted to Anthemius and Isi- 
dorus. Tribonius and John of Cappadocia were 
reinstated in their former offices. The cruelty 
practiced by the latter, however, provoked, some 
years later, the hostility of Theodora herself, who 
laid a strong complaint before the Emperor. The 
Cappadocian was once more removed from office, 
and shortly after died, dishonored and disgraced. 

The influence of Theodora was not contined to 
State affairs. In religious matters she took an 
equally active interest, and for her efforts in this 
direction, too, she merits nothing but praise. 
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Far from suppressing the dissensions and trou- 
bles in the Church, the Fourth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, of Chalcedon, had in fact revived and in- 
creased them. Shortly after the death of the 
Thracian ruler Leo I., who had declared himself 
in favor of the Orthodox doctrine, Basiliscus 
usurped the throne, and in sympathy with the 
party called Monophysites issued the document 
known as the ‘‘ Cir- 
cular,” proclaiming 
at the same time 
Monophysitism as 
the State religion. 
When he in turn 
had been deposed, 
Zeno acceded to 
power in the year 
477, and in concert 
with Acacius, Arch- 
bishop of Constan- 
tinople, forbade, by 
means of the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Henoticon,” 
the practice of Nes- 
torianism and En- 
tychianism. This 
document, however, 
was no more pleas- 
ing to the Mono- 
physites than to the 
Orthodox party. A 
large body of the 
latter appealed in 
453 to Pope Felix 
J[., who invited 
Acacius, as part au- 
thor of the docu- 
ment, to appear be- 


fore the Papal 
throne in its de- 
fense. Acacius re- 


fused, and there- 
upon was excommu- 
nicated. In retalia- 
tion the Archbishop 
of Constantinople 
effaced from the 
diptychs the name 
of the Pope. The 
schism which fol- 
lowed between the 
Churches of the West and East lasted for thirty 
years, until by the influence of Justin I. a recon- 
citiation was effected in the year 519. In spite, 
kowaver, of these pacific measures, the strife be- 
tween the Monophysites and the Ortiiodox by no 
means ceased. It is not quite clear what was the 
exact part taken by Justinian and Theodora in 
the dissensions, but it is certain that the Empress 
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contributed in a large degree to the triumph of 
moderate ideas, which ultimately prevailed. With 
all the strength of her inflexible will she sup- 
ported the actions and decrees of the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council, to which Pope Vigilius only 
gave adhesion after imprisonment and many 
trials. Permitted by Justinian to return to 
Rome, he’ died on his way, at Syracuse, in 555. 
His successor, Pe- 
lagius, and the 
Popes who followed 
him, recognized and 
obeyed the decisions 
of the Fifth Coun- 
cil, though by s0 
doing Northern 
Italy, Illyria and 
the African colonies 
were lost to the Ro- 
man Church, nor 
did they return to 
their allegiance un- 
til the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. 

At the age of 
forty-seven Theo- 
dora died. Her 
death occurred at 
the Baths of Pythia, 
whither she had 
gone to seek relief 
from a cancerous 
complaint which 
had developed 
itself. Of her 
twenty-four years 
of married life, she 
had reigned as Em- 
press twenty-two. 
So vanished from 
the stage of life one 
of the most striking 
figures the world 
has ever seen—a 
woman of strange 
destinies, a veri- 
table enigma. 

Eighteen years 
later, on November 
14th, 566, Justinian 
died, at the age of 
eighty. Few sovereigns have been more fortu- 
nate than he, surrounded as he was by wise coun- 
selors, great soldiers, brilliant jurists and cele- 
brated architects. Yet it is safe to say that. 
among them all, there was to be found no truer 
friend and subject than his great Empress, Theo- 
dora, in early life the despised and outcast daugh- 
ter of Acacius, “Keeper of the Bears.” 
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“DE POIX LED HER TO THE DOOR. 
THE SIGHT OF THE CARNAGE IN THE COURT.” 


THE RED DWARF. 
By Etta W. PIERCE. 
CuaprTer I. 

OnE Summer eve, long years ago, in an apart- 
ment of an old palace of Turin, ‘Thérése-Louise, 
daughter of Prince Victor Amadeus of Savoy- 
Carignan, was standing in the embrasure of a 
Vol. KXX., No. 5—38. 
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window, holding in her hand a portrait painted 
upon ivory, and ringed about with costly jewels. 

An embroidery-frame occupied one corner of 
the room, a harpsichord another. Along the 
walls, satin hangings, framed on canvas, swayed 
in a cool wind from the Alps. The River Po 
rolled at the foot of the palace-garden. With an 
absorbed air, the princess studied the portrait. 

«And this great-grandson of Louis XIV. is to 
be my husband,” she murmured. “ ‘To-morrow 
I set off for France, Will he care for me? will 
he love me ? He is handsome ”—- drawing a deep 
breath. <‘‘ Yes, very handsome !” 

Thérése-Louise was not yet seventeen, but the 
fame of her blonde beauty and marvelous grace 
already filled many European courts. Her hair 
was like spun gold, her skin as white as the snow 
on Mont Cénis. She had large, liquid eyes, an 
arch, red mouth, and a throat like a lily. Mme. 
de Brissac, gouvernante to the royal beauty, arose 
from the embroidery-frame in the corner, and 
said, kindly : 

‘* Princess, let us hope that Louis de Lamballe 
has inherited the qualities of his father, who is 
known everywhere as the ‘good duke.’ It has 
long been the fashion for French princes to seek 
brides in the house of Savoy. This great-grand- 


son of the Grand Monarque is barely three-and-_ 


twenty, elegant in person, ardent in tempera- 
ment—a true Bourbon. How can he fail -to 
make you happy? For weeks you have studied 
his portrait, and now I perceive that you go to 
France prepared to love the husband chosen for 
you by your father and the French King.” 

The princess hung her fair head. It was even 
so. Already her heart had passed beyond her 
keeping, and her feet would follow it gladly. 

‘« All the omens are auspicious,” said madame, 
as she embraced her pupil. ‘‘ Conie, Prince Vic- 
tor waits for us in the small salon. He wishes to 
talk with you about your departure.” 

The two stepped out into a corridor, already 
growing dim with twilight. The princess was in 
advance of her companion. As she turned to- 
ward a staircase, leading to the apartments of 
Victor Amadeus, something started suddenly up 
before her—a man not more than two feet high, 
dressed from top to toe in fine scarlet cloth. He 
wore a forked beard, and his face was exceedingly 
thin and pale. Mournfully he gazed at the young 
princess. 

“*Mon Dieu !” she cried, recoiling in amaze- 
ment, 

The tiny creature made her a deep bow, turned 
on his heel and vanished—whether in thin air, 
or through the marble stair, the princess could 
not tell. 

‘‘Madame! Madame!” she cried to her gov- 
erness, who had seen nothing. ‘‘The little man 
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in red! Who—what is he ? He saluted me, and 
disappear 

“The little man in red !” echoed Mme. de Bris- 
sac, growing pale. ‘Ciel! your father must im- 
mediately be told !” 

And she hurried the princess to a salon lighted 
with wax-candles, where Victor Amadeus of Sa- 
voy-Carignan was playing piquet with the French 
envoy, Comte de Poix. 

“‘Ycur royal highness,” cried madame, “‘ the 
Red Dwarf has come back to the palace! Just 
now the princess met him at the head of the 
grand stair !” 

The smiling face of Victor Amadeus grew sud- 
dently grave. He arose from the card-table, and 
drew his daughter to his side. 

“‘Great Heaven !” he muttered; “and upon 
the very eve of your aeparur for France, my 
child !” 

De Poix also arose. He was & young man, with 
a velvety glance, a soft voice and a sharp sword. 
At Marly and Versailles he was famous for his 
graceful dancing, his skill at cards, and the many 
duels he had fought. 

“Count,” said Prince Victor, “‘I sec by your 
face that you are wondering who this Red Dwarf 
may be. He is a goblin—a spectre, who has 
haunted the house of Savoy for more than two 
hundred years. His first appearance forebodes 
trouble ; his second, increasing evil; his third— 
death ! ” 

The count looked deeply interested. 

“You believe,” he said, “that misfortune 
now threatens the princess ?” 

“God only knows!” mused Victor Amadens. 
‘The Red Dwarf appeared in the palace when 
Francis I. and his army nearly destroved Turin. 
He was seen by Emmanuele Filiberto in the midat 
of those splendid nuptials with Margaret, sister 
of Henry II.—the end of which was the death of 
Henry in tournament. Threo times he appeared 
to Vittorio Amedeo II.—once when that sovereign 
renounced his crown to marry the Countess Som- 
mariva ; again, when he attempted to repossess 
himeclf of the royal authority; and last, in the 
miserable prison where he died. The little scar- 
let man also visited the camp of Prince Eugéne 
on the night before the great battle under the 
walls of Turin, September, 1706, and told the 
names of the generals who were to fall in the en- 
gagement of the next day.” 

Thérése-Louise clung trembling to the arm of 
her father. The wax-lights shone on her girlish 
beauty, and over the gold embroidery of De Poix’s 
court-suit, and the diamonds in the hilt of his 
sword. 

‘‘ Ah, mon prince,” cried the young French- 
man, vivaciously, ‘“‘I see a gleam of hope in your 
story! That battle under the walls of Turin was 
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the salvation of Savoy. So your red goblin, as 
you see, does not always presage disaster.” 

Victor Amadeus shook his head. 

‘Evil surely threatens the princess. Speak, 
my little Louise. Even now this French mar- 
riage may be broken off.” 

She pressed her hand to her breast, felt the 
portrait there, and answered : 

‘“*No, no! Ido not fear the little scarlet man. 
Perhaps,” with an enchanting smile, ‘‘he came 
to me to-night, as long ago to Prince Eugéne—to 
foretell triumph, not sorrow !” 

**Then you will go to France, my child, in 
spite of the warning that you have received ?” 

*« Yes, yes.” 

‘* Bravely spoken, princess!” murmured De 
Poix. His dark eyes dwelt upon her with pas- 
sionate admiration. Alas! in his sojourn at the 
palace the gallant count had looked too long and 
too often on the young princess. He now found 
himeelf consumed by a passion as strong as it was 
hopeless. 

« Count,” said Victor Amadeus, ‘‘the King has 
recalled you to Versailles. Promise to watch over 
my daughter—to be her friend at the French 
court.” 

De Poix bent his knee to Thérése-Louise—car- 
ried her white hand to his lips. 

**T swear,” he said, fervently, “to make the 
happiness of the princess my first thought. Let 
her regard me always as her devoted slave.” 

“‘Enough !” said Prince Victor, assuming a 
lighter tone ; ‘‘I trust her to you, my dear count. 
In spite of the Red Dwarf, she shall go whither 
Love beckons her !” 

On the following day Thérése-Lonise departed 
from Turin. Comte de Poix and Mme. de Brissac 
journeyed in her train. She never saw Savoy 
again. 

Near the frontier she was met by the Duc de 
Penthiavre, commonly called ‘‘the good duke,” 
and his son, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Lam- 
balle. 

The old duke greeted the bride with great kind- 
ness, And the bridegroom—he whose portrait 
the princess had sighed and dreamed over? The 
instant her eyes fell upon him, Thérése-Louise 
felt a sudden chill—a strange sinking of heart. 
Not that the artist had flattered him—ah, no! 
He was tall, handsome, with fine, straight features 
and dark-red hair. But his face was like the 
dead. An unutterable anguish and despair filled 
his eyes—he had the look of a man undone. He 
grected the princess coldly, absently. All her 
beauty was lost upon him. His hollow gaze 
seemed fixed on something beyond her. The 
Comte de Poix bit his lip and muttered, “Ma 
foi !. princess, you deserve a better fate!” And 
the Duc de Penthiévre hastened to say,_‘‘ My-son 
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has been ill—very ill—he is not yet recovered: - 
But I rely upon you, princess, to éffect his perfect. . 
cure.’ 

On the journey to Paris the Prince de Lamballe 
said little or nothing to his bride. His pallor, 
his deep despondency, increased rather than di- 
minished. Thérése-Louise wondered, trembled, 
then felt her heart die within her, like a flower 
nipped by sudden frost. 

In the chapel of the Hétel de Penthiévre the 
Marriage was celebrated with royal pomp and 
splendor. All the powerful and illustrious of the 
kingdom looked on. Thousands of lustres shone 
in girandoles of silver and rock crystal; flowers 
strewed the mosaic pavement; there were hang- 
ings of cloth of gold and magnificent jewels and 
court-costumes; but the bridegroom’s ghastly 
face shocked and amazed all beholders, and the 
young bride, awed, frightened by his strange de- 
spair, wept unrestrained during the ceremony. 

When the rites‘were over, and the unfortunate 
pair were left together, the prince turned to the. 
girl he had married, and cast himself at her feet. 

“* Why do you kneel to me ?” she asked. 

«For pardon,” he answered. ‘‘ Beautiful as 
you are, I can never love you. We are strangers 
—we must remain such to the last hour of our 
lives.” 

Speechless, colorless, ‘she stared at him. 

“« Princess, my heart is buried in the church cf 
Dreux, with a girl whom I secretly married six 
months ago, and who died of poison before the 
honeymoon was passed—a peasant girl, with the 
face of an angel. I was a prince of the blood— 
she the daughter of a plowman on my own estates 
at Clamart !” 

Then he related the tragic story of Genevicre 
Galliot, which all the world now knows. Beating 
his breast, like one distracted, he cried: ‘I 
blame neither my father nor the King, who is the 
head of our house; but together they parted me 
from the woman I loved, and that parting goaded 
her to suicide; they have forced me into mar- 
riage with you. To-night, at the altar, I saw 
Genevidve by my side—she stood in your place— 
she looked at me with the eyes that are still my 
heaven—O God! O God! My horses and serv- 
ants are now waiting in the court-yard. I start 
immediately for Dreux—I shall watch till dawn 
by her grave. Adieu, princess. I have fulfilled 
the wishes of my father and the King, but I wi:l 
never willingly look on your face again.” 

He fled from the room like one distraught. 
There was a cry—a fall; and from an adjoining 
ante-room the servants rushed in, to find the 
royal bride stretched on the floor in a deep 
swoon. 

Lo! a dead peasant girl had triumphed over 
the daughter of many princes! ‘I'hérése- Louise 
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was deserted at the very altar, and her heart 
thrust rudely back upon itself. The Duc de 
Penthiévre immediately took his young daughter- 
in-law under his own protection, and retired to 
his chdteau at Rambouillet. 

‘Ah, princess,” he said, sadly, ‘‘I thought to 
make you the consolation of my unhappy son—I 
hoped that you might lead him to forget his past 
—especially his most disastrous marriage. Alas! 
you see how my plans have failed! Well, you are 
now my daughter—I am your father; remain 
with me till the end of my life.” 

She never saw the 
Prince de Lamballe 
again. Six months 
later, with the name 
of Genevieve Galliot 
on his lips, he died at 
the Hétel de Pen- 
thiévre in the arms of 
the heart-broken old 
duke, and Thérése- 
Louise was a widow at 
seventeen. 


CHAPTER II. 


BrroreE the expira- 
tion of a year suitors 
began to throng about 
her. Foremost among 
these were the Comte 
de Poix and Louis 
XV., King of France. 

While hunting the 
wild boar one day, in 
& forest near Ram- 
bouillet, a whim seized 
the King to visit his 
cousin De Penthiévre 
at the chateau. In an 
oak salon, hung with 
wonderful tapestry, he 
found the maiden- 
widow sitting with the 
duke, and reading 
aloud one of Moliére’s 
comedies. Louis’s 
goggle eyes, blood- 
shotten with endless dissipations, dwelt on the 
young beauty in open admiration. JIe lunched 
at the chateau, and before leaving it he deter- 
mined to raise the Princess de Lamballe to that 
place on his throne made vacant by the death of 
Queen Marie Leczinska. 

All Paris began to talk of the proposed mar- 
riage. One morning, at Versailles, where he was 
singing duets with the lively dauphiness, Marie 
Antoinette, the Comte de Poix first heard of the 
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‘“‘ Her form was faultless, and her mind, untainted yet 


y art, 
Was noble, just, humane and kind, and virtue warm’d 
But, ah! the cruel spoiler came——” 
ALLEGED PORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE.—SEE PAGE 600. 
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negotiations in progress. He mounted a fleet 
horse, and galloped to Rambouillet. 

The young widow was walking in the great 
park. Eagerly he approached her. Her blonde 
beauty seemed more dazzling than ever. Her 
fair head was set like a flower on her long, white 
throat. The count trembled as he looked at her. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, ‘‘that you are to wed 
the King of France ?” 

“No,” she answered, sadly; ‘I shall never 
marry again.” 

“* Princess, you are barely eighteen.” 

«‘That matters little 
—my heart is old !” 

His passion, smoth- 
ered for long months, 
burst forth at last. 

**T, too, love you !” 
he said. ‘‘ You refuse 
to become Queen of 
France—will you also 
decline to listen to 
me ?” 

She grew pale. 

“T am done with 
love,” she answered. 
“‘From the blow which 
I received on my wed- 
ding-day my heart will 
never recover. But 
your friendship is very 
precious to me, count 
—upon that I shall al- 
ways rely.” 

He looked in her 
soft, sad eyes, covered 
her hand with his de- 
spairing kisses; then 
turned from her under 
the great beech-trees, 
and went sorrowfully 
back to Versailles. 

The negotiations for 
the royal marriage 
ended soon after. 
Louis XV. accepted 
the rejection of his suit 
with composure. His 
admiration for the 
He urged the old 
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princess remained unchanged. 
duke to bring her to court. 

“So bright a star,” he said, ‘‘ would shine best 
at Versailles.” 

To Versailles the princess went, and there she 
met the dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, and began 
that tender intimacy which was to end only with 
life. The two royal girls fell deeply in love with 
each other at sight, and when Louis XV. died, 
and his grandson, a fat, dull boy of twenty, was 
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crowned at Rheims, Marie Antoinette appointed 
Mme. de Lamballe surintendante of the royal 
household. From that time the history of Queen 
and princess became sadly, inextricably woven 
together. 

Dark days began to gather over France. The 
deluge predicted by Louis XV. was fast approach- 
ing. At Trianon, that rustic paradise made to 
gratify the whim of a gay young Queen who pre- 
tended to tire of royalty, the Princess de Lam- 
balle was sitting one morning in a pavilion near 
the lake, taking the simple breakfast of a biscuit 
and a cup of milk, when a crow flew down from a 
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The count shrugged his shoulders. 

‘« For instance, a few nights ago, in the salon of 
the Marquise de Montmorency, M. Cazotte, the 
poet, fell in a trance, and prophesied the death 
of everybody in the room, describing minutely 
some strange instrument by which all were to be 
decapitated. He declared that he saw the Queen 
going to the scaffold in a common cart. We hear 
these things,” gloomily, ‘‘ but we laugh and for- 
get them.” 

The princess put down her cup of milk. 

«Surely, count, you do not credit the wild talk 
of a visionnaire like M. Cazotte ?” 
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neighboring tree, and began to pick up the 
crumbs at her feet. 

“©You have an ugly guest, princess,” said the 
Comte de Poix from the door of the pavilion ; 
“the raven is a bird of evil omen.” 

The princess smiled as she met De Poix’s dis- 
turbed look. She was incomparably lovely in a 
dress of white muslin, with a gauze fichu crossed 
on her bosom, and a straw hat tied over her 
blonde hair. 

‘‘Many people talk of omens in these days,” 
she answered, lightly ; ‘‘ the age is as superstitious 
as it is philosophic,” 


He stared moodily out into the trees and gar- 
dens of Trianon. 

“« Want reigns in the provinces,” he answered ; 
“there is no bread in Paris. The State is bank- 
rupt ; the people scowl and mutter—there are dire 
portents everywhere. I realize the peril of the 
Monarchy—I tremble for the Queen. You are her 
nearest and dearest friend. Should misfortune 
overwhelm her, you, too, will suffer. Leave 
France—return, for a time, at least, to your own 
Savoy. There you will be safe.” 

The princess smiled sadly. 

*‘Leave the Queen, because trouble threatens 
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her ?—leave the Duc de Penthiévre in his feeble 
‘eld age ? You cannot believe me capable of such 
oweakness! A true affection is always strength- 
“ened by. calamities. I have shared the Queen’s 
“happy years—should misfortune overtake her, I 
‘@ill share that also !” 
The eyes of the count rested upon her ardently. 
** Princess, you are as noble as you are beauti- 
fal—as royal in heart asin blood! As I look at 
you now, my love becomes adoration. For years 
- I have been your slave—for years I have suffered 
without solace or hope——” 

She checked him with a mournful gesture. 

*«T know your fidelity and devotion, count—it 
is my misfortune that I have no reward to offer 
you. Ah, my friend, think of me no more.” 

He pressed his: hand to his heart. 

*«Here you reign, princess—death only can de- 
throne you! Suffer me to hug the chain that 
binds me—to remain faithful to the one passion 
of my life.” 

With these words, he quietly withdrew from the 
pavilion. 


OCnapree III. 


Ir was the night preceding the dreadful 10th 
of August, 1792. The last hour of the Monarchy 
had sounded. The Fauhourgs St. Marceau and 
‘St. Antoine, and the fédérés of Brest, and Mar- 
seillais, were pouring on the Tuileries like a flood. 
Armed men filled the palace ; the Gardens and 
the Carrousel were a camp. At midnight, the 
Princess de Lamballe and the Queen left the 
council-chamber, and entered Marie Antoinette’s 
apartments, on the ground-floor of the Tuileries. 
Along the terrace outside they could hear the 
drums beating the rappel, and the tocsin, which 
called the mob together, boomed in distant 
steeples. The princess held the hand of the 


Queen, and spoke to her words of cheer and com-. 


fort. Other favorites had sought safety in flight 
—this daughter of Savoy, lifted by her rank and 
fortune above all selfish ambition, remained calm 
and devoted at her post. 

*“*My poor Louise,” gasped the Queen, “our 
disasters multiply. The National Guard will not 
fire on the people, the artillerymen are drawing 
the charges from their guns. _Mandat, the com- 
mandant-general, has been killed at the Hétel de 
Ville, and his body cast into the Seine; and the 
King, who should be at the head of the troops, is 
closeted with his confessor.” 

As though stifling, she rushed to the nearest 
window. Mme. de Lamballe followed. It was a 
dark night, but several lamps burned along the 
terrace. As the two looked forth, the princess 
suddenly discerned a strange object standing out- 
side the open casement and gazing in upon: her 
with mournful attention. It was a litile scarlet 
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map, holding his plumed hat in his hand, and 
showing a face as pale and thin as a waning 
moon. The Red Dwarf! 

She uttered a faint cry. At the same mo- 
ment a body of troops, under command of the 
Comte de Poix, crossed the garden. With pro- 
found deference the count saluted the royal beau- 
ties in the window. The Queen, to whose eyes 
the red goblin had been invisible, sighed deeply. 

“‘Yonder,” she said, ‘‘ goes one who is ready 
to die in our defense to-night.” 

The princess inclined her head silently. When 
she looked again, the tiny scarlet man was gone 
from the terrace. The ominous words of Victor 
Amadeus, spoken years before at Turin, rushed 
back upon her memory : 

“His first appearance forebodes trouble ; his 
second, increasing evil ; his third—death !” 

Two days later, Pétion conducted the royal 
family and a few faithful friends prisoners to the 
Temple—a dilapidated pile of masonry situated 
near the Faubourg St. Antoine, not far from the 
The Princess de Lambualle was permit- 
ted to accompany the Queen, to dine and sleep in 
her apartment, and to comfort, as best she could, 
the captivity of her royal friend. The devotion of 
the Savoy princess seemed to increase with Marie 
Antoinette’s misfortunes. Self was forgotten— 
she thought only of the sorrows of the Queen. 

One week passed. On the 19th of August a 
municipal officer entered the Temple, and read 
an order for all persons not of the royal family to 
immediately leave the place. The Queen and 
princess rushed into each other's arms, and 
sobbed in agony. The guards, compelled at last 
to separate them by violence, bore the princess, 
fainting, down the stair, placed her in a carriage 
with a femme de chambre, and hurried her away 
to the Prison of La Force. 

The Duc de Penthiévre, now very old and in- 
firm, was living in strict retirement at the Chi- 
teau Vernon. News of the captivity of his be- 
loved daughter-in-law reached him there. Ie 
dispatched an agent to Paris, with the sui of 
three hundred thousand francs to secretly pur- 
chase her safety from the Commune. Men about 
the prison were also bribed to watch over her. 
and convey to. her luxuries and tender letters 
from the old duke. 

On Sunday, the 2d of September, while it was 
yet early, the princess awoke in a high tower of 
La Force, and found her maid still sleeping on 
a pallet at the foot of the bed. The pink dawn 


_glimmered through the barred window, and by 


its light she saw standing beside her pillow the 
Red Dwarf—his attitude full of dejection, his 
face downcast and frightfully pale. 
‘*@Grand Dieu !’ cried the terrified princess. 
At the sound of her voice he lowered his head, 
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made a gesture of solemn warning, and instantly 
disappeared. 

«¢ Again !” murmured the princess; ‘‘and for 
the third time !” 

When her waiting-maid awoke, she said to her: 

‘Dress me quickly, Jeanne; this day will 

surely bring me great misfortune !” 
' Then she sat down to wait. Noon came and 
went. As night approached, the princess became 
aware that something unusual was going on in 
Paric. The sinister call of the tocsin sounded 
far and wide; the tramp of armed multitudes, 
and yells of ‘“‘ Vive la Nation” pierced even to 
her high tower. 
the fall of bodies, the shrieks of victims, the 
ehouts of assassins, the rumble of tumbrels that 
came to carry away the dead. The massacre at 
the prisons was in full progress. 

Inside La Force the officers had closed all the 
internal wickets, and ordered the prisoners to 
their cells. In the outer court, the last wicket 
was transformed into a tribunal. There, at a 
table covered with pistols, prison-registers, bot- 
tles of brandy mixed with gunpowder, pipes snd 
glasses, sat two judges to interrogate the hapless 
captives as they were led forth—Hébert, known 
as Pére Duchéne, and Lhuilier. A glare of lan- 
terns and flambeaux shone on pikes and muskets 
reeking with blood—on a saturnalia of frenzied 
men and women, dancing around heaps of dead 
bodies to the (a Ira and the Carmagnole. Never, 
since the night of St. Bartholomew, had such a 
sight been seen in Paris. 

High in her prison-chamber, the princess list- 
ened to the frightful sounds in the air. Hour 
after hour passed—forty.-m all. The massacre 
went on, and still she was spared. Convulsed 
with terror, she lay upon her bed, falling now 
end then into a lethargy which was not sleep, 
but which was haunted with hideous dreams. 
At four o’clock on the: afternoon of the second 
day a clank of muskets echoed outside the door. 
Two National Guards entered the room. 

** Citoyenne,” said one, “‘ you are ordered to 
rise and follow us to, the Abbaye.” 

“Let me die where I am!” cried the princess. 

The second soldier leaned hastily over her— 
looked at her with tender, anxious eyes. 

“In God’s name, come |” he whispered ; 
life depends upon it. 
die with you !” 

It was the Comte de Poix in the Ginewiee:o8 of a 
National Guard. 

0 faithful heart !” murmured the princess. 

She arose and descended the stair, supported 
on one side by De Poix, on the other by He eas 
de chambre. 

‘«Why did you remain in Paris, tier the sack 
ing of the Tuileries ?” she murmured. 


«‘your 
I am here to save you, or 


Soon she heard sabre-strokes, 
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‘« Because you were here,” he replied. ‘‘ Take 
courage! A carriage waits near the prison. 
Your passport is in my pocket. I have ar- 
ranged everything for your escape. Hébert has 
been bought—he will acquit you at once.” 

They reached the last wicket opening into the 
court. She saw the flainbeaux shining on severed 
heade—reflected in pools of blood—saw the fright- 
ful faces of the butchers waiting to judge her. 

«‘ Who are you, citoyenne ?” demanded Hébert. 

“‘ Louise of Savoy, Princess de Lamballe.” 

“Swear to love liberty and equality—swear to 
hate the King and Queen |!” 

*‘T will take the first oath,” she answered, 
“but not the second—it is not in my heart !” 

“For the love of God, swear everything ! !” en- 
treated De Poix in her ear, but the princess stood 
silent. 

‘* Well,” said Hébert, who was secretly deter- 
mined to save her, ‘‘ go out, citoyenne, and when 
you are in the street, cry, ‘ Vive la Nation !’” 

De Poix led her to the door. She recoiled at 
sight of the carnage in the court. 

**O God ! how horrible !” she cried. 

He put his hand over her mouth, and hurried 
her forward. Oould he but reach the carriage 
that waited in a side street, she was safe. Bloody © 
faces closed around them—menaced them with 
fierce glances—but he pushed boldly on, support- 
ing the almost insensible princess. The court 
was nearly crossed, when a pike directed by the 
brutal hand of a man named Charlot struck the 
princess on the forehead. It was the signal for 
death. Instantly a hundred butchers rushed 
upon her. De Poix strove to shield her with his 
own body, but in vain. Against that terrible 
multitude the strength of one man, however des- 
perate, could avail nothing. A sabre pierced the 
heart of the princess—she fell dead. 

With a cry of unspeakable anguish De Poix 
tore the tricolor from his hat, trampled it under 
his feet, and shouted, ‘“‘Vive le Roi !” 

That was enough. His body, pierced by a score 
of pikes, fell across that of the woman whom he 
had so long and hopelessly loved. 

The assassins carried the head of the princess, 
first to the captive Queen in the Temple, and 
then to the Palais Royal to show to the Duc 
d’Orleans. - This man, born first prince of the 
blood, but now a Republican and a Terrorist, was 
dining with some companions of his pleasure. 
He went into-a balcony and gazed silently at the 
head of his sister-in-law, as it was raised toward 
him on a pike. Its fair curls clung in aneeroms 
lengths around the weapon. 

“It is Lamballe,” said D’Orleans. 
her by lier beautiful hair.” 

And then he calmly returned to the table, and 
continued his dinner. 
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WHO WAS CHARLOTTE TEMPLE? 


By FEe.ix OLpsoy. 


ON a sunny morning in June I took a walk 
through Trinity Church-yard, glad to exchange 
the dust and roar of Wall Street for the quiet, 
fragrant atmosphere of God’s Acre. Master Felix, 
who is an ardent patriot of fifteen Summers, was 
with me, and we strolled leisurely in the shade of 
the ancient elms, while I pointed out to him the 
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graves whose acquaintance I had made nearly 
half a century before, when the church was ap- 
proaching completion, and sheds, heaps of lum- 
ber and piles of stone had disarranged the tomb- 
stones and still marred the beauty of the popu- 
lous city of the silent. The dead had not changed 
since then ; the trees looked but little older; the 
robins and the bluebirds were the same as then ; 
and as we entered a winding path where groups 
of shrubs hid the surrounding buildings, and the 
foliage of the trees mellowed the city’s tumult, I 
wondered for a moment if the years that had 


passed were not a dream, after all, and if the 
little lad whose hand I held were not myself, 
guided by the soldier of the Revolution—citizen 
of renown and vestryman of the parish—who had 
walked with me here and halted reverently at the 
tombstones of men at whose side he had fought 
and with whom he had sat in council. He had 
passed the four-score limit of 
years, and I was only ten, but 
we were good comrades, for 
he had kept in his withered 
frame the heart of a little 
child, and on the Battery and 
in the old church-yard we were 
constant companions. He in- 
troduced me to the goodly fel- 
lowship of the sleepers, whom 
he delighted to honor by a 
pilgrimage to their tombs, 
and I, in turn, told Master 
Felix the story of their patri- 
otism, while the same golden 
sunshine lighted up our liv- 
ing frames and their sunken 
graves. 

Every visitor knows where 
to find the memorial stores 
that tell the story of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, greatest of 
statesmen, and only less _re- 
nowned as a soldier; of James 
Lawrence, heroic commander 
of the ill-fated Chesapeake ; 
of William Bradford, the 
colonial printer ; and can, 
perhaps, make his way to the 
tomb of Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for a 
dozen years, and renowned as 
a financier; or to the vaults 
which hold the dust of Robert 
Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, and of gallant 
Phil Kearny, hero of our late 
war ; but there are scores of other shrines of dust 
and ashes which are scarce less worth the trouble 
of a pilgrimage or of standing for a moment in 
front of the crumbling stone while with bared 
head we thank God that they lived, and not in 
vain. Elsewhere are buried Francis Lewis, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and once 3 
merchant king; Marinus Willett, renowned as 
soldier in two wars and as an honored Mayor of 
the city ; General John Lamb, leader of the Lib- 
erty Boys and first Collector of the Port ; Colonial 
Chief-justice De Lancey and Attorney-general 
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Jannison ; Sir Henry Moore, a native of the West 
Indies, and the only American who was appointed 
Governor of the Colony by the British Crown 3 
the ‘‘ worshipful and worthy John Cruger, Es- 
quire,” who is depicted as ‘‘a most tender and 
indulgent Parent, a kind Master, an upright 
Magistrate and a good Friend,” and who left no 
scandals to follow him and blot his memory; and 
hundreds of others only less well known to fame. 


There is a quiet’ grave, too, in whicli for one hun-- 


dred and fifty years there has reposed the dust.of 
Mrs. Clarke, wife of a Lieutenant-governor of the 
Province, who was not only a lady of noble birth, 
but the record declares to have been ‘‘a most 
Affectionate and Dutiful Wife, a Tender and In- 
dulgent Parent, a Kind Mistress and Sincere 
Friend”; and around her tomb are scattered the 
graves of scores of good women who left 
aching hearts and fragrant memories be- 
hind them. And in one quiet spot, over 
which the long branches of the elms droop 
tenderly, is a plain slab of brownstone which 
bears the sole inscription, ‘‘ Charlotte Tem- 
ple.” 

When we had finished our pilgrimage and 
were passing out, a young couple stopped us 
and asked if I could show them the grave of 
Charlotte Temple. It did not need critical 
eyes to see that they were newly married, for 
the dainty little bride was all smiles and 
blushes, and the bridegroom bore an air of 
triumphant ownership which betrayed the 
fact that it was not many hours since he 
had compressed two lives within the cir- 
cumference of a wedding-ring. He was in- 
clined to be chatty, and presently admitted 
that they were pilgrims from Philadelphia 
making a bridal tour among the lions of 
New York, and had mapped out, among 
other excursions, a visit to Trinity Church, 
and a sight of the tomb of one as young 
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as themselves, but far less happy in her love. It 
was a pleasure to guide them to the shrine they 
sought, and to read at the same time in their 
guileless eyes the simple tale of the love that had 
crowned their uneventful lives. 

The grave of Charlotte Temple lies midway be- 
tween the church-building and the lofty monu- 
ment erected by the parish to the unknown sol- 
diers of the Revolution who died in captivity 
and were interred here during the period of Brit- 
ish occupation. This monument stands about 
twenty-five feet to the south of Trinity Building. 
There is a winding path which runs about twenty 
feet back of the fence on Broadway, and the slab, 
which can be seen from the sidewalk, lies a few 
feet back of the path. Two elms which stand 
just inside the inclosure spread their branches 
over this part of the grave-yard, and a clump of 
green shrubs stands sentinel close by. Among 
the leaves of the trees the birds were twittering as 
we came and stood beneath the foliage, and there 
was a fragrance of fresh grass and green buds 
which defied the dusty atmosphere of the street. 
In the brownstone slab, which lies prone upon 
the ground, and above the graven name of the 
tomb’s tenant, is a deep oblong cut, which we saw 
was.filléd with water, and from which a vivacious 
trio of sparrows were drinking. In this cut also 
some kindly hands had placed three earthen pots 
of geraniums in bloom, and thos¢memorials are 
often renewed—al ways by unknown donors. They 
are the tributes of sympathy, and as I glance 
from the blossoms to the fair young face of the 
bride I saw that her eyes were filled with tears, 
and that she had placed her little hand in her 
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THE HOUSE IN BROOME STREET, ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL 
RESIDENCES OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
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husband’s clasp, sad for those who had suffered, 
but confident that no harm could come near her 
own life while his arm retained ita strength. 
They went slowly away and in silence. I watched 
them curiously to see if they visited the memori- 
als of the more distinguished dead, but they 
passed through the great gate of the church- 
yard, and in a moment were lost in the hurry- 
ing throng. °° . 

- In the evening of the same day I was narrating 
my experience of the morning to a group of so- 
ciety ladies, when one of them took up her para- 
ble on the flower incident, and said that on Deco- 
ration Day she had noticed that Charlotte Tem- 
ple’s grave was almost buried in fragrant syringa- 
blossoms, and that never such an occasion passed 
without bringing its offering of lilies, white roses 
and other blossoms. The place where a hero sleeps 
may be forgotten, said another, but not the resting- 
jlace of an unfortunate lover, whether man or 
woman, for, as we know, all the world loves a lover. 
Our conversation led to mutual inquiries, and we 
found that everyone of us had read Mrs. Su- 
sannah Rowson’s “ Charlotte Temple,” and all 
agreed in thinking it an absurdity as a speci- 
men of literary art, and yet were perfectly cer- 
tain that it would live to see many a better book 
buried out of sight. This little book, which can 
be bought at any news-stand for a dime, made its 
first appearance at the close of the last century, 
and created a scnsation because it was the first 
American romance to come before an American 
audience. Strange to say, it yet holds its ground, 
and without any merit of its own finds a ready 
sale. Why is this? The circle of ladies decided 
that it was because the book was the true record 
of a woman, and that the life of any human 
being, honestly told, with all its temptations as 
well as its triumphs laid bare, would be of far 
more thrilling interest than any novel that could 
be written. 

Who was Charlotte Temple? The story of her 
life as revealed by: Mrs. Rowson’s old-fashioned 
narrative tells nothing definite. Danghter of the 
younger son of an English nobleman, she eloped 
from a boarding-school at Portsmouth with a 
British officer and came to New York. Here the 
ardent lover grew cold and wedded another, and 
Charlotte Temple, after passing through terrible 
suffering, died in a wretched hovel, having lived 
just long enough to welcome her father, who 
had come to New York in search of her, and to 
place her infant, Lucy, in his arms. The lover 
repents too late, and is the victim of remorse, and 
the little Lucy is carried to England, to become 
the heroine of a tale in which virtue is triumph- 
ant while vice is rebuked. For Mrs. Rowsen.was 
quite a distinguished anuthoress in her day, and 
not only published the lives of Charlotte and Lucy 
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Temple, but a number of forgotten volumes, 
among which were ‘‘ The Inquisitor,” “‘ Rebecca,” 
“‘ Reuben and Rachel” and “Victoria.” 

The second title of her work “‘ Charlotte Tem- 
ple” is, ‘‘A Tale of Truth”; but in spite of this 
proclamation the facts revealed in the story are 
meagre, especially those which have to do with 
New York. ‘‘ Montraville,” as the Abélard of 
this love-story is called, ‘‘ placed her in a small 
house a few miles distant from New York.” De- 
serted and ejected from this place because she 
could not pay her rent, she walked through a 
blinding snow-storm to the city—‘ the distance 
was not very great,” says the narrative, oblivious 
of the fact that it had been put at “a few miles” 
—found the house of Colonel Crayton, was cast 
off with contumely, and was carried by a con- 
passionate footman to ‘4 poor little hovel” in 
which his wife and children lived, and from 
which Montraville’s hapless victim was soon cat- 
ried to her grave. Of him it is said that “ to the 
end of his life he was subject to severe fits of 
melancholy, and while he remained in New York 
frequently retired to the church-yard, where he 
wept over the grave, and regretted the untimely 
fate of the lovely Charlotte Temple.” 

These are meagre details indeed. Not a street 
in New York is mentioned in the book, not a 
public or private building, not so much as the 
name of the church in whose burial-ground the 
heroine was interred. But tradition seems to 
have been busy at supplying the details. Some 
cities claimed Homer dead, and as many old 
houses were from time to time pointed out as 
the place where the unhappy girl lived while in 
New York. Two houses on obscure streets near 
the East River, which have been destroyed by 
fire within the last quarter of a century, were 
embalmed in newspaper annals as being each the 
veritable residence of Charlotte Temple. When 
the Bowery Village Church, now known as the 
Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, held 
its centennial exercises, in 1886, a map of the 
village. as it existed at the beginning of the cent- 
ury was published, and the massive stone resi- 
dence of the royal Lieutenant-governor Elliott, 
at about the junction of Astor Place and Lafa- 
yette Place, was indicated on the map as the place 
where Charlotte Temple lived. It was a curious 
instance of the universal sympathy of mankind 
with unfortunate love that the trustees of a 
staid old religious congregation should think it 
quite as important to preserve the memory of 
this locality and point it out as to locate the 
church and the village academy. They seeme# 
to take it for granted that all had read the story 
of the hapless girl, and that far more of interest 
attached to the brief romance of her life than to 
the fact that a royal governor had owned her 
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home and a colonial congress had met at the inn 
that stood on the site of Cooper Institute ! 

A gentleman who is an authority on the antiq- 
uities of New York adds to the general perplexity 
upon the question of Charlotte Temple’s place of 
residence by giving me his recollection of con- 
versations with the late Colonel Appleby, also of 
local and historical weight. The colonel, while a 
boy, about 1790, lived near the corner of Eliza- 
beth and Broome Streets, and had heard of Char- 
lotte Temple having lived at this corner, at the 
corner of Broome and the Bowery, and at Bowery 
and Pell Street. My informant came with his 
father to New York from Yonkers, in 1815, and 
the latter opened a store at the corner of Broome 
and Mulberry Streets; but the truth of history 
compels me to say that he closes his personal re- 
membrance of the local traditions in a manner 
which takes the rose color ont of romance, by 
writing thus: “I recollect having heard in my 
boyhood of this notorious woman, who was said 
to have lived in the neighborhood.” 

Much more positive is the testimony of an an- 
cient Knickerbocker friend, who is a youth of 
wonderful vitality in spite of his seventy years, 
and who insists that the only genuine and orig- 
inal residence of Charlotte Temple is a frame 
house still standing on. the north side of Doyers 
Street, a few doors from the Bowery. Originally 
there were two houses just alike, and the one on 
the corner is the exact image of its mate next 
door—the house in which Charlotte Temple is 
said to have lived—as it looked before the hand 
of improvement changed its external features. 
‘That is the house, sir,” insists my enthusiastic 
young friend. ‘I never heard of any other. I 
have lived in New York all my life, have always 
heard of Charlotte Temple's house in Doyers 
Street, and never am whirled into Chatham 
Square by the elevated cars but I look down 
upon the queer old buildings and think of the 
poor young girl they sheltered so long ago.” 

This is rather positive testimony, and I have 
never vet dared to contradict it openly; but in 
spite of living witnesses to tradition, a Methodist 
congregation’s map, and the tombstone in the 
charch-yard of old Trinity, I believe that the 
Charlotte Temple for whom Mrs. Susannah Row- 
son’s book created a century of sympathy never 
existed outside of the pages of her sentimental 
little romance. 

Charlotte Temple is 8 myth. Soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War, when popular 
feeling was still inflamed against the British eol- 
diery, Mrs. Rowson’s little book appeared, with 
an English officer as the villain of the plot. The 
‘ecene of the story was placed in New York, and 
the inhabitants accepted the narrative .as a true 
picture of the vice and heartlessness which no 
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doubt prevailed here under the British rule. In 
an age when books were few and scarce the story 
spread from fireside to fireside, and perhaps to 
the memory of those who had remained in the 
city during the English occupation there were 
real heads to fit the fancy caps. Iam the more 
inclined to this opinion because that one of my 
informants, who places the residence of the “ no- 
torious woman” near Elizabeth and Broome 
Streets, declares that during the Revolution she 
was the luxurious toy of an English lord who had 
a wife and children living near Harlem, and this 
description seems to apply to Lord Ilowe and the 
notorious Mrs. Loring. Dukes, earls, and even 
a royal prince, were not unusual visitors to the 
city, or temporary residents, and vice sported 
openly in their train, especially under a com- 
mander-in-chief whose amours were open and 
flagrant. The fate that is said to have befallen 
Charlotte Temple may have been the sad lot of 
more than one lovely girl in those rude times of 
war, but there is no trace of a genuine victim who 
bore that name. 

Yet there remains the problem of the tomb- 
stone in Trinity Church-yard, a very substantial 
sort of fact, and one to which a world of senti- 
ment will cling desperately, and to the last. Nei- 
ther stone nor inscription prove that ‘‘ Montra- 
ville’s ” victim sleeps beneath the slab. At the 
time when Charlotte Temple is supposed to have 
been buried in the grave-yard of Trinity Church 
that edifice was a ruin, and every street in its 
neighborhood had been desolated by fire. Except 
in the case of such family vaults as were accessi- 
ble, and those were few, all interments were made 
in the grave-yard of St..Paul’s Church, whose 
grounds were ample, easily accessible and suita- 
ble for funeral services. Below St. Paul’s, from 
Fulton Street to Morris, every house had been 
destroyed by fire, and on the scene of ruin camp- 
followers and the dissolute of both sexes had 
raised tents and built sheds, and the vicinity was 
shunned by all reputable people. - 

So far as Trinity Church is concerned, this 
scene of desolation was repeated in the years be- 
tween 1839 and 1846,.when the church that had 
been erected in 1789 was pulled down, and the 
present edifice was reared upon its site. There 
are many people living who can recall the scenes 
at the church-yard, the piles of stone and lumber, 
the scaffolding and derricks, the sheds under 
which the stone received its final touches before 
being put in place, and the universal neglect and 
disarrangement of the monuments. Many tomb- 
stones were broken, others were moved out of 
place, and confusion reigned among the memo- 
rials of the quiet but helpless dead. Among the 
waifs and strays of this period of revolution and 
reconstruction was, as I am inclined to believe, the 
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brownstone slab which now bears the inscription, 
“‘Charlotte Temple.” I have mentioned the ob- 
long square cut in the stone above the name. It 
is twenty-four inches in length and about twelve 
inches wide. A careful examination of the slab 
and the cut will suggest the question whether the 
latter may not have been originally designed to 
hold a brass tablet, or memorial of lead, which 
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After the church was finished and opened, the 
grounds were gradually restored to something 
like order, but it was not until the present rector . 
of the parish had taken the helm into his strong, 
wise hands that this resting-place of New York 
great men and noble women, the open-air West- 
minster Abbey of the Island of Manhattan, re- 
ceived the tender care and solicitous honor it 
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was lost or stolen, during the seven years of occu- 
pation, by workmen, and that some one of the 
Jatter, either as a means of covering the loss or 
moved by a sentimental idea, may not have carved 
out the name ‘‘Charlotte Temple”? Otherwise 
the oblong indentation is unaccountable, and so 
is the mystery of the name which appears be- 
neath it. 


deserved. In the easy-going times of forty years 
ago, the vaults that had been uncovered and the 
tombstones that had been moved were restored 
after a fashion, but in many cases failed to accu- 
rately indicate the persons who slept beneath the 
stones. No doubt the authorities intended to be 
as nearly correct as possible, but in the nature of 
the case, with a church-building covering three 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GRAVE ON WARD’S ISLAND. 


times as much ground as its predecessor, and with 
a slice of the grave-yard cut off by the erection of 
the new Trinity Building, accuracy was an im- 
possibility. The tombstone on which the name 
of Charlotte Temple is carved, and which does 
not look as if it had seen more than three-score 
years, came in for a location with the rest. It 
was accepted, no doubt, in the belief that it rep- 
resented some member of the Temple family in 
this city, once famous for its social triumphs, its 
wealth and its ancient pedigree. Then the stone 
eaught the eye of sentimental New York and sud- 
denly blossomed into fame. It was a chance in- 
spiration, and if there is falsehood in it, no one 
is to blame, because no deception was intended. 
The world is none the worse for weeping over the 
woes of a Charlotte Temple whose borrowed 
tombstone is a delusion. 

Men and women are fond of creating such delu- 
sions for themselves. In that part of Ward’s 
Island which belongs to the State is a beautiful 
bit of upland which looks out upon Hell Gate. 
Apple-trees and wild cherry dot the meadow, and 
upon the brow of the slope is a thick grove of 
cotton-wood, from the centre of which rises a tall 


dead cedar around which cling countless vines. 
Kight feet from the cedar rises another tree, and 
between the two tree-trunks, with its rude head 
and foot stones resting against them, is a grave 
which seems older than any in Trinity Church- 
yard. The slab at the head of the grave has been 
knocked into the semblance of a head-stone with 
some rude implement that was not a chisel evi- 
dently, and there is no inscription anywhere, nor 
any indication that one was ever carved. A third 
slab, more than six feet in length, rests upon the 
grave. The care taken in arranging the place 
and preparing the stones indicates that some per- 
son of consequence rests there. ‘Tradition avers 
that it is the burial-place of an English officer 
who was desperately wounded at the battle of 
Long Island, and brought .there when Lord 
Nowe, after the engagement, occupied Ward’s 
Island with 6,000 troops. 

A venerable gentleman who was born on the 
island more than seventy years ago has told me 
that this rude but romantic tomb is the grave of 
Montraville, the tempter in the Charlotte Temple 
tragedy. In vain I have represented to him that 
the British had not then occupied the City of 
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New York; that Mrs. Rowson’s story represents 
Montraville and Charlotte Temple as arriving 
there together, and that the discrepancies are in- 
numerable. He calmly persists in his tradition, 
and pins his belief to it. If this bit of romance 
brightens up an otherwise severely practical ex- 
istence, it might be cruel to attempt to oblit- 
erate it. : 
Possibly the men who have brought flowers and 
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the women who bring tears to the grave of Char- 
lotte Temple under the shadow of the spire of 
old Trinity may think I am an iconoclast because 
I have lifted up the slab and found beneath it no 
dust that was once a fair young life. 

But I have simply answered a question that is 
often asked, and to which I have never until now 
heard any but a vague reply: Who is Charlotte 
Temple ? Charlotte Temple is a myth. 


A SONG AND A LESSON. 


By Mary A, DENIsoNn. 


A LITTLE wildwood yellow bird, 
A wond’rous pretty thing, 

Sits perched upon the lilac-bough, 
And plumes his golden wing ; 

Not that the sunlight lingers, red, 
In beauty on his breast, 

For see—the dusky tempest-clouds 
Hang heavy in the west. 


Fair habitation thine, and frail, 
O gentle Summer bird ; 

Now that by rain and stormy wind 
The forest-heart is stirred, 

Thy little home, so lithe and sweet, 
Like dew-born lilies, shakes, 

And o’er thy head, with jar and crash, 
The stormy thunder breaks. 


He opes his bill; his woodland song— 
How rich and soft and mild !— 
Comes gushing from his silvery throut, 
As if the sunshine smiled; 
Though with each vibrant melody 

The storm-blast bends the tree, 
He ceases not, but still, dear God, 
His song soars up to Thee. 


O yellow bird, O happy bird! 
What lessons dost thou give! 

The Christian ’neath the wildest skies 
Still hopefully shall live— 

While his fair tree of earthly joy 
Bends, breaking to the sod, 

In the fierce tempest’s sharpest throes 
His song goes up to God. 


FRENCH STATISTICS. 


THE last census showed that the population of 
France consisted of 37,930,759 souls. A contem- 
porary (says Galignant) has analyzed the figures 
supplied by the census returns as to occupations, 
and from its report it is found that the num- 
ber of persons depending upon agriculture was 
17,698,402 ; upon industrial pursuits, 9,289,206 ; 
trade, 4,247,764 ; liberal professions, 1,094,233 ; 
transport service, 1,020,721; public administra- 
tion, 711,027 ; public forces, 613,362 ; independ- 
ent persons, 2,295,966 ; giving a total for the 
classified population of 36,970,681. The differ- 
ence is made up by 490,374 persons not classed, 
237,899 persons without professions, and 231,805 
persons with unknown professions. 

The mean proportion of the agricultural classes 
to the total population is 48 per cent. for the 
whole of France, but it varies from 83.6 per cent. 
in the Department of the Lozére to 2.2 per cent. 


in that of the Seine. The proportion of the agri- 
cultural population is much larger in the centre 
and west of France than in the north and east. 
The agricultural and industrial classes in France 
absorb altogether three-fourths of the total popu- 
lation of the country, and they are distributed in 
inverse ratio to each other. The mean propor- 
tion of the industrial population of France is 
25 per cent., but it is not found in any depart- 
ment, the nearest proportions being 12 and 26 
per cent. The average extent of the French 
trading classes is 114 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. 

These departments of France are essentially 
commercial : Seine, 27.5 per cent. ; Bouches-du- 
Rhone, 25; Rhone, 22; Alpes-Maritimes and 
Isére, 19; Gard and Seine-Inferieure, 17; He- 
rault, Nord and Seine-et-Oise, 16. 

The proportion of the liberal professions to the 
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total population of France varies but little in the 
several departments. Its mean is about 5 per 
cent. of the population. Finally, as to the class 

of the population described as independent, its 
mean proportion over the whole of France is 114 
per cent. We find the highest percentages in the 
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following departments: Seine-et-Oise, 22.3 per 
cent. ; Haute-Garonne, 15 per cent. ; Seine, 12 

per cent.; Seine-et-Marne, 11 per cent. The. 
lowest mean (from. 1 to 3 per cent.) of persons 

living on their property is found in the Auvergne, 
the Alpes, Savoy and Brittany. 


COOT-SHOOTING AT MONTPELLIER. 


By WILF. P. Ponp. 


Coots are a kind of water-fowl, termed by nat- 
uralists Fulica atra, of the order Rallidaw, and 
are found in enormous numbers on the salt-water 
lakes and marshes of Southern Europe. As 4 
rule they are not considered nico eating, but in 
France, during Lent, they are in great demand. 
The reason of this is that the Church of Rome 
does not recognize them as flesh, and Lent being 
a period of abstinence, this is taken advantage of. 
Consequently, in the early Spring large battues 
are organized to thin out the heavy increase in 
the number of birds, and to send those killed to 
a very profitable market. The coots are natu- 
rally timid birds, diving at the sight of a stranger, 
coming up close to the bank, or some weeds, and 
only showing a bill above the water, and there- 
fore it is the more curious to note that, in the 
method employed to obtain them, it is next to 
impossible to make them rise and fly. 

When the hunt is arranged, people come from 
all parts, bringing their flat-bottomed boats in 
carts and wagons, and depositing them at the 
upper end of the lake until all are arrived. Then 
the boats are manned by rowers, two shooters 
being assigned to each boat to prevent accidents 
as much as possible, and spreading out in a line 
so as to cover the entire breadth of the lake, the 
miniature fleet sweeps slowly along, many men 
accompanying them along the shores, beating the 
rashes and wading through the shallows, driving 
every bird before them. 

The air is filled with cries, and sounds of 
laughter, and jests, and the shy birds, finding no 
chance to escape to the rear, are driven forward 
step by step, but stopping wherever a suspicion 
of cover presents itself, only to be once more 
dislodged, until finally they reach some inlet or 
neck of water, and the poor birds can swim no 
farther. 

By this time the line of boats has decreased in 
number ; as the lake narrowed, boat after boat 
dropped out of the line, and thrusting a pole or 
an oar into the mud, the men lashed the boat to 
these, so that by the time the inlet was reached 
the boats extended backward in an unbroken 
line, forming a large half circle, each boat being 


about sixty yards from the next one. In front 
of this line are half a dozen boats, which row 
down upon the coots until they crowd and pack 
so close that they can get no further ; and one 
or two of them rise in the air with shrill cries, 
and flying very high and strong, wing their way 
over the heads of the boatmen toward where they 
have been driven from. 

No notice is taken of these; they are the pio- 
neers, the sheep that lead the flock, and if they 
were staid the whole band of coots would split 
up and spread itself over the country. In another 
minute a second coot has risen, then another and 
another, and, quicker than one can tell it, the 
enormous flock, rising in an ever-thickening 
crowd until it looks like a huge’ inverted comma, 
passes over the heads of the men in the six boats. 
No need to press the coots further ; no power ex- 
cept death can stay them, now they are under 
way, and the first shots come from the twelve 
guns of those boats. { 

Straight down the centre of the lake fly the 
coots, while on either side is stretched the long 
horns of the crescent of boats, from which an un- 
ceasing fusillade is kept up, fast as the guns can 
be fired and reloaded. This has no perceptible 
effect on the birds; on they go, over the heads 
of the centre of the crescent, until, reaching the 
far end of the lake, they sink with a dull, tired 
‘‘ swish” into the broken sedges. 

Then all the boats set to work picking up the 
dead and wounded, which are numbered by thon- 
sands, and occupy the rest of the day, the birds 
being packed in various ways and shipped to 
Paris by the night express or quick freight. The 
next day the same thing occurs again, and then 
two days elapse before the final shoot, as, if too 
hard driven, coots will leave places they have 
tenanted for years. 

The greatest fun is in picking up the wounded. 
They dive very well, and it is almost impossible 
to shoot them, as they dive at the flush. Even 
on the wing, it wants a quick, experienced shot 
to pick out his bird and bring it down, and he 
must aim several feet ahead to do that success- 
fully. Only a bungler shoots “into the brown.” 
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As a rule, the men who shoot are assessed five 
francs each (about one dollar), and this is dis- 
tributed in charity ; the rowers are compensated 
by receiving birds, and a high feasting time is the 
result of a coot battue. 


powdered resin; the bird is then dropped into 
boiling water for a few minutes, until the resin 
is softened, and the down can then be easily 
scraped off, and with it most of the objection- 
able oil. The bird is then cleaned and well 
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In flavor the coot is not so much sedgy as of a 
rank, oily flavor, and this is avoided by the na- 
tives, when they cook them, by stripping off the 
feathers in the ordinary way, and then rubbing 
the black down which covers the body with finely 


washed, an onion is cut into four parts and placed 
inside the bird, and next day, when cooked, the 
flesh will be white and delicate, with no disagree- 
able characteristics; and, in fact, when thus 
cooked, makes quite a palatable dish.. 


“THE DOOR OPENED WITHOUT DIFFICULTY AT MY TOUCH, 
AND I LOOKED INTO THE SPACE BEYOND.” 


Vol. XXX., No. 5—39. 


THE DUCHESS'S 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


By Lucy H. Hooper, 


Nosopy will believe me, 1 
know. Some people will de- 
clare that I was dreaming, 
and others that I have sud- 
denly gone mad. But for the 
satisfaction of my own thought I will 
_ set down here the exact history of my _ 

strange experience. - we ee) BOs 

Some years ago I came to Paris to 
study architecture, and amongst my fel- 
low-pupils was a very intelligent young 
man from Rouen, Richard Guyon by 
name. He was some years older than 
I, but in spite of the differences in age 
and nationality and religion we scon 
became fast friends, and continued so 
throughout the whole of my stay in 
Paris. We even began a very animated 
correspondence, after my return home, 
which we kept up for a year or two, and then it 
languished and died out, as the exchange of let- 
ters is apt to do between persons who have but 
few topics incommon. Outside of our own per- 
sonal affairs we had nothing to write about to 
each other, and so we ceased after a time to write 
at all. But I had never forgotten my friend, and 
when I came to Paris, in 1889, to see the Exhi- 
bition, I lost no time in looking him up. 

He was easy enough to find. He had met with 
great success in his profession, and, indeed, was 
overwhelmed with work of all kinds. After his 
first effusive greeting to me he said, rather dis- 
mally, as he turned over the piles of papers on 
his desk, “It is a tantalizing matter, Westford, 
to have you arrive in Paris just now, when I have 
so much to do, for I want to see something of 
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you beyond a mere call and a half-hour’s chat. 


But stay—I have thought of something. Would 
you object to passing the night in an old, aristo- 
cratic mansion on the left bank of the Seine ? It 
has just been sold in consequence of the death of 
the young Duke de St. Yves, the last of his race. 
who died of consumption at Cannes a few months 
ago. The Hotel St. Yves was built two centuries 
ago, and has been in the possession of the family 
ever since. It is a curious old place, very artistic 
in its furnishing and decorations, though the 
finest part of it was pulled down many years ago. 
I have to be there very early next Thursday morn- 
ing, to meet the new owner, who is a wealthy 
sugar-refiner, and who contemplates making ex- 
tensive alterations in the house, if, indeed, he 
does not decide upon its total demolition and the 
erection of a fine modern hotel in its stead. So 
I shall go there next Wednesday evening, to pass 
the night, as I dislike excessively the idea of 
coming in from my home at Neuilly at an unholy 
hour in the morning, and monsieur is a business 
man, and will hear of nothing later in the way of 
an appointment. Now, will you be my guest at 
the Hétel St. Yves? Weill dine at a restau- 
rant in the neighborhood, and 'spend the evening 
in talking over our past experiences at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and the next morning I will 
show you thoroughly over the old house, which is 
really worth seeing. And in that way I can en- 
joy in comfort a few hours of your society.” 

I was very glad indeed to accept the invitation, 
which, apart from my friendship for my proposed 
host, afforded the prospect of a positive feast for 
my artistic and antiquarian tastes. I only re- 
marked, laughingly, as we were about to sepa- 
rate : 

“©T hope, Guyon, that there are no ghosts lurk- 
ing about the rooms and halls of this fine old 
edifice ?” 

*““Ghosts ? Nonsense, friend John. What 
put such rubbish in your head ? Did you ever 
hear of a ghost in the Paris of this nineteenth 
century ? I'll give you the bed-chamber of the 
late Dowager Duchess as a sleeping-apartment, 
and she was pious enough and severe enough to 
scare away any amount of disembodied spirits. 
Will you meet me in the court-yard of the 
Grand Hotel on Wednesday next at six o'clock ? 
Yes? That’s all right. cfu revoir.” 

And then he nailed his attention to the papers 
on the desk before him, and I took my departure. 

It was a beautiful June evening when I found 
myself, in company with my friend the architect, 
installed in the grandiose old rooms of the Hotel 
St. Yves. It was well that the weather was fine 
and warm, for the great, lofty apartments, the 
vast hall, and the monumental staircase with its 
balustrade in forged-iron, were all pervaded with 
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an odor of mustiness and of damp. The faded fres- 
coes on the walls and ceilings were blurred with 
mildew in some places, and the paint here and 
there was scaling off and dropping to pieces. 
Guyon pointed out to me eome charming pastoral 
scenes and mythological groups executed on the 
walls of the chief drawing-rooms and dining- 
room by noted artists of the eighteenth century, 
but it grew dark before we had finished our ex- 
plorations, and we were forced to put off any fur- 
ther investigations till the next day. In particn- 
lar I had been a good deal attracted by a short 
corridor leading ont from the staircase on the 
first-floor landing, which showed a series of pan- 
els painted very beautifully with groups of birds 
and flowers upon the wall on one side, while on 
the opposite wall a row of windows gave light to 
this charming little hall. There was a door at 
the further end. But I only got a glimpse of 
this fascinating nook, as Guyon burried me 
past to the great library on the ground-floor, 
where candles had been set out and lighted, and 
where we were to spend the evening. 

The hours passed rapidly by the help of con- 
versation and cigarettes, and it was past eleven 
o'clock before I took up my candle and retired to 
the seclusion of the bedroom allotted to me. It 
was a charming old apartment, with bed and win- 
dow hangings of faded brocade, and a curious old 
carpet on the floor, the pattern of which repre- 
sented four peacocks, with outspread tails, one at 
cither side, so that the whole of the immense 
square was almost entirely filled with a repre- 
sentation of the brilliant plumage of the royal 
bird. But the wash-stand set was in common 
faience, and the clock on the mantel-piece was a 
forty-franc affair from the Bon Marché, and 
there were other incongruities about the furni- 
ture that showed that the grand old? hétel had 
not only been deserted by its noble owners for 
long years past, but also that many of the choic- 
est of its ornaments and its bric-d-brac had found 
their way to the great musenms of Europe or to 
the cabinets of wealthy collectors. And over the 
mantel-piece there hung a picture at which I 
looked long and admiringly before I went to bed. 
It was that of a young and extremely pretty girl 
in the splendid court-dress of the later years of 
Louis XV. She did not look more than seven- 
teen, and the cumbrous gorgeousness of her cos- 
tume seemed inappropriate to her youth and to 
the piquant character of her beauty. The dress, 
however, was purely white, in satin and lace, and 
her ornaments were pearls of great size, which 
adorned not only the graceful, slender neck, but 
also the high-piled masses of her powdered hair. 
The arch expression of the full red lips and the 
laughing look in the large dark eyes lent a won- 
derful degree of fascination to the lovely counte- 
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nance. The line of the neck and sloping shoul- 
ders was faultless, and I caught myeelf speculating, 
as I gazed, if this fair creature had lived to be- 
come a victim of the Revolution, and to have that 
delicate throat severed by the cruel knife of the 
guillotine. 

‘*T’ll ask Guyon to-morrow if he knows any- 
thing of her history,” I thought to myself, as I 
retired to rest. 

It was a beautiful night. The moon was at 
the full, and there was not a cloud to mar the 
dark, lustrous serenity of the sky. I set my win- 
dow wide open before I went to bed, in defiance 
of the popular Parisian belief that whoever sleeps 
with his or her window open, even in midsum- 
mer, will infallibly go blind. But the poisonous 
influence must work very slowly, for I know at 
least half a dozen Americans who have indulged 


in that supposed pernicious practice for ten years" 


past, and whose eyes are atill in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Paris, which is a noisy city enough at night in 
the neighborhood of the boulevards and the thea- 
tres, is as quiet as the country itself, outside of 
the centres of business or of pleasure, from ten 
o’clock at night till early in the morning. So I 
lay reveling in the intense stillness and hush of 
the world around me, and recalling all the stories 
that Guyon and I had talked over together—rem- 
iniscences of the frolics and follies of our student 
days—and meditating upon his disquisitions re- 
specting the stability of the French Republic, 
which was, he declared, destined to last, General 
Boulanger to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
in the midst of my meditations I drifted off into 
a sound, tranquil sleep. 

I awoke with a start, and with the deep-toned 
note of some great church-clock in the neighbor- 
hood filling the air with its vibrations. I pulled 
my watch from under the pillow, and looked at 
itin the moonlight. Half-past one—I had only 
been asleep for some two hours. What in the 
world could have wakened me out of so deep a 
slumber ? I turned over and tried to go to sleep 
again, but I soon found that I was wide awake-— 
in for a sleepless night, in fact. Iam subject to 
attacks of insomnia, and so was not much sur- 
prised at my wakeful condition. But under such 
circumstances I became speedily too nervous and 

-restless to remain in bed. At home I could have 
read myself into comparative drowsiness, but I 
had neither book nor paper at hand in the Hétel 
St. Yves. 

Suddenly I bethought me of the library on the 
ground-floor, where Guyon and I had passed the 
evening. I would go down-stairs and borrow a 
volume from its musty shelves—anything that 
would serve for me to.read myself to sleep with. 
I got up and lighted my candle, partially dressed 
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myself, and started on 
narcotic. 

I found the library without any difficulty, and 
having selected a volume of Diderot, I started to 
retarn to my bed-chamber. But I took the wrong 
turning, or I went up a different staircuse from 
the one I had gone down, and I found myself 
suddenly at the entrance to the corridor with the 
painted panels that had so attracted me when I 
had first caught sight of it. 

“Tl take a look at these birds and flowers 
now, for I may not have a chance in the morn- 
ing,” I said to myself. 

So I went along, candle in hand, though the 
moonlight that streamed in through the windows 
on the opposite side rendered any additional light 
scarcely necessary, and I examined each picture 
in turn. They were beautifully executed, and 
highly decorative in character. On one panel was 
represented a group of flamingoes, and on another 
a pair of white peacocks perched upon a bough of 
a dark cypress-tree, and soon. And on the door 
at the end of the gallery was painted a most 
charming composition, representing Cupids rid- 
ing on swans and pelting each other with water- 
lilies. I was about to retrace my steps, after hav- 
ing admired it, when an uncontrollable impulse, — 
which I could neither define nor resist, impelled 
me to grasp the gilded door-handle and to turn 
the latch. The door opened without difficulty at 
my touch, and I looked into the space beyond. 

I saw there simply the most beautiful room that 
I had ever seen in my life. Under the silver ra- 
diance of the Summer moonlight all the details 
of this exquisite apartment were distinctly visible. 
The light came from a row of windows, four in 
number, which, like those in fhe corridor, were 
set in the outer wall. .It was of stately propor- 
tions, and was decorated and furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner, with hangings and fur- 
niture-coverings in pale-blue satin, brocaded with 
tiny roses. Here and there stood cabinets, with 
panels of porcelain let into the dark wood of the 
lower half of their glazed doors, and with their 
shelves laden with costly and artistic toys. The 
walls were painted with groups of Cupids and 
garlands of peach-blossoms seen against an azure 
sky. There was a vast chandelier in rock-crystal 
suspended from the ceiling by a cord in twisted 
silver wire. . The great carpet, woven in one 
piece, that covered the floor, showed on a ground 
of the palest blue a device of doves and roses. On 
either side of the fire-place stood a tall Sévres vase, 
or, rather, jar, the groundwork in the old royal 
blue, and each adorned with the representation 
of a hunting party of the. days of Lonis XV. 
There were, as I noticed with surprise, great daubs, 
or, rather, splashes, of a dark-red color on these 
roses. A line of spots, in the same deep crimson, 
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in curious curves and windings, spotted the deli- 
cate tints of the carpet and disfigured its pattern. 

And then as I gazed I became aware that some- 
thing—I could not tell what—was flitting about 
the room, its motions following the mazy curves 
of the line of spots upon the carpet. In the 
vague lustre of the moon- 
light it looked like a 
white, floating cloud, or a 
wreath of vapor impelled 
by the wind, and yet there 
was something in its 


movements and its aspect that 
recalled a human form. The 
air at the same time was filled 
with a faint sound of wailing, 
which suggested screams of an- 
guish, as that indistinct and Sie 
misty shape did the form of a . 
hunted and flying woman. 
Suddenly it turned and drifted 
toward the door. I instantly 
closed the gilded portal, with 
its gay group of swans and Cupids, and I fled, 
pursued by a nameless terror, to the staircase, and 
thence found my way back to my room, awed and 
affrighted, but by what I could not tell. 

‘It was all the moonlight,” I said to myself; 
“only the effect of the moonlight.” And 60, 
reasoning with myself,-I finally dropped asleep 
just as the Summer dawn was flushing the skies 
with its earliest roses. 

When I left my room, a few hours later, all 
things wore a different aspect under the bright- 
ness of the June morning. ‘‘ Very foolish of me,” 
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I soliloquized, ‘‘to have been alarmed at some 
concentration of vapors, due, probably, to the 
heat of the weather acting on the dampness of a 
long-closed room. ‘That room—I must see it 
again by daylight. What a perfect gem of the 
Louis XV. epoch it is, and in such fine preserva- 
tion, too! I shall give the whole morning to a 
careful study of its furniture and decorations.” 

I joined Guyon in the state dining-room, a 
huge apartment with a ceiling in carved oak and 
wall-panels, in fine but faded Gobelin tapestry, 
in which we and our rolls and coffee, established 
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at one end of the massive table, looked dwarfed 
and quite lost amid the magnitude of our sur- 
roundings. As soon as Guyon had cmptied his- 
cup—which, to my mind, he took an immense 
deal of time in doing—I said to him, briskly, 
“‘Come, Guyon, I want you to show me, first of 
all, since you have promised to take me over the 
hotel, the beautiful room at the end of the pretty 
corridor with painted panels that I admired co 
much yesterday.” 

THe looked up at me with an expression of 
amazed interrogation. 


THE DUCHESS’s DRAWING -ROOM. 


“‘The Duchess’s Drawing-room ?” he said, in- 
quiringiy. ‘‘ Who has told you anything about 
the Duchess’s Drawing-room ?” 

** Nobody ; but, to tell you the truth, I stole a 
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of my midnight expedition, and described to the 
best of my ability the superb apartment, the door 
leading to which I had accidentally opened. I 
ended by telling him that I certainly should have 


SPARROW AND BLACKBIRD. 


march on you last night, and went to take a look 
at it by moonlight.” 

‘* And what did you see ?—tell me exactly what 
you saw ?” 

So, rather annoyed at the closeness of Guyon’s 
questioning, I gave him a full and minute history 


entered it to look at the furniture and pictures. 
had it not been for the strange white vapor”, uf 
mist-wreath, that had gone floating over the tloor 
as I gazed. 

_ When I had finished my story, Guyon, without 
speaking, rose and left the room, returning almoso 
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immediately, with a flat, aqnare yolume, bound in 
crimson. morocco, and stamped on one side af:the 
cover with. the coat of arms and ducal coronet of 
the St. Yves family. This he laid before me, 
opening it at the title-page, which was not 
printed, but written with a pen in the most elab- 
rate style of which calligraphy is capable. ‘“ Dec- 
orations and Furniture of the New Drawing-room 
in the Hétel St. Yves,” I read aloud, ‘‘ Executed 
for and Dedicated to the Most Noble and Puissant 
Seigneur Henri Louis Amédée Raoul, Duke de 
St. Yves.” I eagerly turned over the pages. 
There, in a series of water-color drawings, were 
representations of all the charming objects I had 
seen in the dim lustre of the Summer moonlight ; 
the panels with their device of Cupids and ptach- 
blossoms, the artistic cabinets and chairs and 
sofas, the delicately tinted carpet, all were there, 
even the two great Sévres vases. 

“But we are wasting time in looking at the 
pictures !” I cried, at last, springing to my feet. 
**T am anxious to see and to examine at my leis- 
ure the real objects. Make haste, Guyon, and 
let us go up-stairs at once.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then, closing 
the book of drawings, he said, slowly and im- 
pressively : 

“Are you sure—guite sure, Westford—that 
your adventure last night was not merely a 
dream ?” 

“(A dream ? Why, Guyon, what possesses you, 
that you can talk such nonsense ? How could I 
visit in a dream a room of whose existence I had 
never heard, and see in it the actual furniture 
and decorations that are represented in the. book 
before you ? Moreover, if you want any farther 
evidence of my having actually gone down-stairs 
in the night, you will find it in the volume of 
Diderot that I brought from the library, and that 
is still in my bed-chamber.” 

“‘Come, then. I will open for you forthwith 
the door of the Duchess’s Drawing-room.” 

We ascended the staircase, passed through the 
little corridor on the first landing, and then 
paused before the door that bore the device of 
the swans and the water-lilies. 

“‘You are sure,” quoth Guyon, turning to me 
as he laid his hand upon the lock, ‘ that this is 
the door that you opened last night ?” 

“* Perfectly sure. But why——” 

The words died upon my lips as he flung the 
door wide open. I was stricken dumb with as- 
tenishment. Beyond lay, not the elegant apart- 
sent of my remembrance, but the trees and turf 
aud flowers of a large, old-fashioned garden, with 
here and there.a mildewed statue,.or a fountain 
weeping in its rock-work. The door gave access 
merely to.a balcony, with a balustrade in gilt iron- 
work, which continued the whole length of that 


‘ notice of the sounds. 
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end of the house. I-gaxed on the scene in silent 
stupefaction for some moments. 

“‘Guyon, what does this mean? Where is 
the room that J saw last night ?” I foe asked, 
turning to him as I spoke. 

“©The room that you saw last night no longer 
exists. It was demolished nearly two centuries 
ago. The north wing containing it was built by 
the Duke de St. Yves of that day, and fitted up 
to receive his second wife,-who was a Mlle. Isa- 
belle de Villebois, on their return from their wed- 
ding-journey. “She was a most beautiful creat- 
ure, only seventeen, when the duke married her, 
and he was past sixty-five. He was madly in love 
with her, but she was as vain and frivolous and 
unprincipled as she was beautiful, and they had 
not been married a month before serious and vio- 
lent dissensions arose between them. He was a 
man of most ungovernable temper, of a high 
sense of honor, and altogether unfitted to bear 
with the vanities and follies of his young wife. 
What she did, or what she was going to do at the 
last, has never been known. It was something 
that brought about a terrible catastrophe. One 
Summer evening the duke and the duchess were 
alone together in the splendid drawing-room of 
the new wing. The servants heard, or fancied 
they heard, screams for help during the evening ; 
but-all became quiet at last, and they took no 
The next morning the 
corpse of the duchess was found lying on the floor 
of the drawing-room. She had been pursued and 
stabbed repeatedly as she fled shrieking for help, 
as the blood-spota on the earpet and the splashes 
of blood on the furniture, even to the vases in 
front of the fire-place, conclusively proved. A 
long, sharp hunting-knife that had belonged to 
the duke lay near the body. Search was at once 
made for the miserable husband. He was found 
in his own bed-chamber, sitting bolt upright in 
his arm-chair beside the table, but stone-dead. 
He had shot himself through the head. On the 
table lay, sole indication of the causes of the 
tragedy, a sheet of paper on which was traced, 
in the duke’s handwriting, the phrase attributed 
to Francis J., ¢ All is lost save honor.’ 

“The north wing was pulled down a few 
months later by order of the murderer’s son, who 
had succeeded to the title. The great Sévres 
vases are in the South Kensington Museum at 
London, for all the ornaments, furniture, etc., of 
the fatal room were forthwith disposed of, and 
have been dispersed amongst the art-collections 
of Europe till scarcely any of them can be traced 
nowadays. You have had, my dear Westford, a 
curious and inexplicable experience. But pray 
note one thing, I beg of you. The St. Yves mur- 
der took place on the night of June 9th. Last 
night was that of. June 9th. Now come away 
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and let me close the door. 
of the new owner has been made—the house is to 
be demolished and a new one erected on its site. 
So you are probably the last person who, even in 
a vision, will have seen the Duchess’s Drawing- 
room.” 


The definite dedision 
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©And the portrait above the ee ipat saat in 
the room where I slept last night ?” 

“Tg that of the Duchess Isabelle. It was 
painted by Drouais, and represents her in her 
wedding-dress. The pearls that she wears were 
the gift to her of King Louis XV.” 


A VERMONT ISLAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


By NELLY Hart Woopwortu. 


Ir was an unexplored country, because no one 
cared to find it out. Every one knew where 
“Lone Is” lay, and how it became an Is, but 
there were more attractive ones nearer by, and 
save for the yearly visits of the hay-makers, it was 
given over mostly to solitude. The eastern 
heights, crowned with maple forests, rose ab- 
ruptly from the water, and across the broad, inter- 
vale meadow the western groves looked over, 
whilst the smooth-leaved beeches nodded a greet- 
ing, and the swinging maple-tassels, dancing, an- 
swered. 

When the March winds melted the snows 
upon the mountains the Is lay deep beneath the 
floods, a fringe of willows its only boundary, save 
where the frowning rocks looked down upon the 
merciless stream. When the waters had regained 
their usual channel soft beds of sand lay between 
the rankly growing grasses, and here the water- 
birds loved to build their nests and rear their 
young. Nature had evidently designed this place 
for an Is, and never completed her plans. The 
winding river grew more and more circuitous, 
until just here, where the valley 
broadened, it nearly tied a knot, and 
an obliging farmer had removed the 
few rods of earth between, hoping 
thus to save the long, tedious jour- 
ney. But the broad, deep river re- 
fused to be coaxed into the new chan- 
nel, and the years had only developed 
a dark, deep cove, swarming with fish 
and covered with exquisite water- 
lilies. 

Southward, the shores were low, 
and in their season dense with verd- 
ure, and elms of gigantic proportions 
waved their branches high in air, with 
ambitious vines clambering to their 
topmost boughs. Flowers grew here 
that had no other home in the vicin- 
ity, finding in this rich hot-bea the 
requisites for a permanent stay, and 
delighting the botanist by their rare- 
ness and luxuriance. 

It was when the Is lay smiling 


“under a Spring sky that I first moved. 


my boat beside it, and forced my way through the 
willowy border into the deepest recesses of the 
wooded portion beyond. All the surroundings 
breathed of peace and tranquillity. The colors 
were soothing, the half-shadows grateful to the 
eye, the atmosphere was slumberous—a ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow” where a modern Rip Van Winkle, yield- 
ing to its influences, might lay him down and skip 
the centuries in this realm of calm forgetfulness. 
The village was so far away—the interests that 
had absorbed my life faded like a dream, shamed 
by their insignificance. 

The trees seemed to touch the sky, and the 
apparent contact had brought the Heaven down. 
I did not wonder that in just such a place as this 
our dear Louisa Alcott met her better life—-- yot 


religion ” there, which was ever after her abiding 
guest, a satisfying joy poured out in reverence 
for His beautiful world, and shown best in self- 
denying love for her fellow-men. 

Like Helen Hunt, my fullest sympathy is with 
that man who, when his wife died, 
took to the woods.” 


“somehow 
He could look up through 
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them to the glorious sky, and ‘‘the way seemed 
very short over which she had gone.” What an 
unconscious tribute was this to Nature’s soothing 
influence! How reverently she touches our 
wounds—how tenderly she binds -them-up—how 
gently asserts her power as a kindly. healer ! 

Lucy Larcom says “‘ that anyone who does not 
care for wild flowers loses half the sweetness of 
this mortal life, and whoever closes his eyes to 
the beauty about him, and never stops his work- 
aday ways to listen to the music of the birds, or 
talk with Nature in the wildwood haunts, loses 
the other half, and might just as well be dead and 
buried.” 

The dark green of the mosses was relieved by 


clusters of flowers ; tall, pink lady’s-slippers were 
trembling upon their- slender stems ; delicate 
twin-flowers lifted their shy, sweet faces, and 
over all there breathed the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers ‘‘yet fresh with childhood.” Gi- 
gantic ferns rose here and there, and the fragile 
maiden’s-hair gracefully bent and drooped—every 
frond a poem, dainty, exquisite and matchless. 
While I stood amid these magical surroundings, 
bewildered by their enchanting beauty, a faint 
cluck, cluck, clucking broke the silence. It an- 
nounced a young partridge family which were 
scratching in the greatest enthusiasm among the 
dead leaves, that flew about, palpitating with the 
life imparted by their tiny feet. Immovable 
through surprise and admiration, and careful lest 
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my feet should stumble on the threshold of this 
sylvan home and alarm the timid mother, I 
watched breathlessly while they gathered in their 
bountiful harvest, with a constant stream of gos- 
sip. amongst themselves—a nwmerous progeny, 
seemingly born into the, world as old.as*their ‘par- 
ent, and quite independent of her fostering care. 
When the motionless silence became unendurable 
I moved but slightly, and they were gone—the 
brown leaves, the logs and the mosses concealed 
them, and only when the sound of my retreating 
footsteps had died away did their soft voices an- 
swer again the mother’s reassuring cluck. 

This beautiful game bird, which we New En- 
glanders call the partridge, and Southerners, the 
pheasant, is really the ruffed 
grouse—the ¢trwe American 
partridge being termed the 
quail, The large, fan-shaped 
tail and the silky frill upon 
the neck tells the distinction 
quickly. The eggs, too, of the 
first have a darker coloring, 
the chickens are slower in 
maturing, and but one brood 
in a season are usually reared. 

Only a few feet from the 
highway of the waters, close 
by a decaying tree, with no 
intercepting branches to ob- 
struct their rapid flight should 
an enemy approach, was a nesi 
with nineteen white eggs, be- 
longing to ‘‘ Bob White,” our 
New England quail.* THis 
cheery whistle sometimes fur- 
nishes a clew to the home- 
precincts, where more than 
one tawny-throated dame may 
blithely answer his call. He 
is a convert, too, to the old 
Levitical teachings, and con- 
siders it no hardship whatever 
to obey its laws regarding his deceased brother's 
family. This ‘‘lord of the harem ”—this leader 
in quail society, is a precocious fellow, and how 
he manages to elude his keen-scented pursuers 
is one of the mysteries yet to be revealed. The 
nest, however, is an ordinary affair. A mere 
depression in the ground, beneath the friendly 
shelter of some overhanging bank or heap of 
brush-wood, some vine or mossy tuft, though sin- 
gle instances may defy all the laws of its ances- 
tors as to its location. One is known, where it 
was placed in the top of an oak-tree ; sixteen eggs 


* The writer does not intend to convey the idea that 
this bird is common in Vermont; on the contrary, it is 
rare, and the nest referred to was the only one found in 
this section. : 
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were hatched, and the brood, scrambling down 
the short and rough boughs that grew out all 
around the trunk of the tree, reached the ground 
in safety. 

The finder was a sportsman, who had killed 
some hundreds of the game, and positively af- 
firmed having seen the bird upon the nest. His 
observation was doubted, until the unbelievers 
were brought to the spot while the female was 
sitting, and were obliged to acknowledge its ac- 
curacy. 

Thirty-three eggs have been found in one nest, 
of which twenty-three hatched and went off, and 
four more had live birds in them. Seven of these 
were piled in the centre in a curious manner. 
They might have been the contribution of more 
than one bird, though but one female covered 
them. 

Both parents sometimes sit close together upon 
the nest, and a glimpse of their rounded profiles 
and wondering eyes would make us pause before 
sanctioning their destruction. The nesting is 
announced to all the neighbors within hearing 
distance by the clear, ringing whistle which 
forms “one of the most delightful characteristics 
of the early Summer afternoon.” Several young 
families may result from ove season’s housekeep- 
ing, and even in November they may be maneu- 
vering with a final brood. 

I left them reluctantly, attracted by an elegant 
wood-duck, in bridal attire, whose destination 
would tell the secret of their home-life. His 
crested head was a metallic, iridescent green and 
purple, his plumage was of glossy sheen, and a 
white crescent adorned his shoulders, framed in 
changing tints of purple and black. He flew rap- 
idly and gracefully homeward, alighting farther 
down the Is, by his nest in the hollow of a low 
tree, directly overhanging the stream. His mate 
received the food he brought with evident joy, 
unwilling to leave the twelve yellow-white eggs 
upon the lining of hay and feathers within. 
Their acute sense of hearing gave early warning of 
my approach, and a nearer acquaintance was as 
unattainable as ‘“‘ the other side of the rainbow,” 
for they took to the water immediately, conceal- 
ing themselves with adroitest care. 

‘ There are rumors abroad that the young are 
carried in the parents’ bill to the water, to be in- 
itiated in all the mysteries of swimming and div- 
ing. In ¢his case they had only to tumble them 
overboard, when their preparatory lessons in 
their native element obviously must be “sink 
or swim.” 

This was the identical spot where, earlier in the 
season, I saw from my boat the blue-winged teal. 
Its wings were the loveliest sky-blue, a white cres- 
cent fronted the eye, and the head was purple or 
green or black in the shifting sunlight. 
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The «‘ whistler,” the golden-eyed duck, came, 
too, to this quiet, shady inlet, where the banks 
were fringed with ferns and flawers, where the 
river murmured softly as it touched the base of a 


-great rock, and from its heights fell the stream of 


living verdure over, swinging between earth and 
heaven, “climbing toward the stars and falling 
hopelessly earthward.” No wonder they loved 
the ‘‘calm, under its shadow ”—though ¢hts was 
no “‘ weary land ”—that they chose this for their 
trysting-place, where their shining crests were 
mirrored in the still depths below. 

Where the‘ golden sunshine reached down 
through the ‘‘entanglement of soft wildness,” 
the American snipe (Wilson’s) had made her nest 
upon a heap of moss—the green decay of an old 


“log, partly—and three olive-gray eggs, with dark- 


brown markings, lay upon the glossy, lustrous 
bed. 

Near by were the open meadows, where the big 
poke-weeds grew, and where, in the soft sands at 
their feet, the spotted sandpipers made their 
homes. Whole families were sheltered there, 
reveling in the warmth, and “ peep, peeping.” 
How they talked and chattered, cuddling down 
among the grasses whenever there was a strange 
sound! Once I found their-nest by the railroad, 
near the village, and but a few feet from the pass- 
ing trains. Their nest, I say, though it was the 
merest hollow in the surface, and fitted up with 
never a feather or rootlet or blade of grass. Two 
eggs were there, and two little downy birdies ran 
into the tall grass to hide, keeping up the inces- 
sant ‘‘cheeping ” which told their whereabouts 
They were so soft and fluffy, such dainty birdies, 
that I could not resist the temptation of taking 
one home, thinking it might be reared success- 
fully. It cried pitifully all the night long. Cra- 
dled in its snugly lined basket, tt was homesick 
for the gravel bed, with but one daisy-spray be- 
tween it and the burning sun. I carried it back 
in the morning, to regain its lost happiness in the 
tender mother’s care. She led them down the 
embankment to a watery waste, where the wild 
grasses hid their downy bodies but did not hush 
their talk. A tiny bill had thrust itself through 
a remaining egg in my absence, and was peeping 
as vigorously as if it were already a regular in- 
habitant. They have a curious flight—for long 
distances directly parallel with, and only a few 
inches above, the river’s surface. Their strange 
salutations, undefined as to purpose (a series of 
backward bows), are still more absurd in the tit- 
larks and other smaller birds. 

An American bittern started up with a heavy 
flight from among the sedges, croaking a disap- 
probation of callers as I drew near. By follow- 
ing the directions of the hay-makers, I found 


- their nest afterward, concealed in tufts of brake, 
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.with its two brownish-gray eggs, while the brave 
owner, never quailing in my presence, made me 
conscious how wrong and unmannerly was my in- 
itrasion. Its eyes fairly blazed with anger and 
seorn at my interference, at my daring to molest 
them—they, the rightful heirs in their true home- 
kingdom. In hot, sunny afternoons I have seen 
them stand motionless for hours in the shallow 
water, their heads well drawn in upon their shoul- 
ders, their eyes half closed and their thoughts 
plainly retroverted—brooding upon some fancied 
wrong, perhaps, or dreaming over some problem 
of vital importance. 

Last vear they lived in the open meadow, where 
the female hugged her nest closely, until the 
scythes of the mowers deprived her of the power 
of flight. One of the two half-fledged goslings 
was brought to me, and hospitably entertained 
for several weeks, whilst the taming process was 
supposed to be progressing. Contrary to all ac- 
counts of its native gentleness, our guest devel- 
oped so many vicious tendencies that it was unani- 
mously pronounced ‘‘a thing of evil.” It was 
unsafe to approach it without special care, owing 
to a dangerous habit of striking directly at our 
eyes with its long beak. After untold patience 
with its wicked ways, it was finally tamed—by a 
taxidermist, and I must confess to a nervous 
shrinking even yet, when I approach its pedestal. 

Their unmusical love-song begins early in the 
season, continuing at varying intervals until the 
nesting is well begun. Naturalists differ in ac- 
counting for this extraordinary sound ; meanwhile 
the bitterns go on with their ‘“ stake-driving,” 
dealing their resonant blows with the greatest 
precision. The young soon assume the solitary 
habits of their parents, roaming about singly 
until their travels are interrupted by the mating 
season. 

The water was splashing in the marshy cove, 
as if some tiny whale were “spouting,” and up 
sprang a great blue heron with the fish it had 
been pursuing, and quickly flew ‘‘ beyond my 
ken.” : 

Troops of red-winged blackbirds had colonized 
close by, giving a perfect conception, in their con- 
fusing jargon, of the Tower of Babel and its be- 


wildering effect. An incessant hovering and flut-. 


tering was taking place, with occasional whistles 
and musical performances that might well aston- 
ish the very bird himself. One eccentric indi- 
vidual, perched in the top of a tall tree, was 
practicing the most wonderful acrobatic exercises 
with profuse contortions that threatened every 
now and then to exterminate him. His ambi- 
tious singing, too, added greatly to the entertain- 
ment ; the movement and the song were one—a 
matchless harmony (?). 

Several nests were in‘ the alders, and one late 
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edition contained five pale-blue eggs, blotched 
and marbled with brown. One was also placed 
upon an upright stub that rose from the water, 
as if courting certain destruction from every side. 
Their incongruous song is more than balanced by 
their dusky beauty, shown in striking contrasts 
of scarlet and black. 

Ornithologists state that ‘‘shore-larks go farther 
north to nest,” and, as if in defiance of this asser- 
tion, I came upon a family group—the eritire 
household, parents and four children. There 
were signs of recent sitting in the mother’s un- 
kempt plumage, an absence of those toilet acces- 
sories so requisite for a fine appearance—doubt- 
less, for the sake of her four or five spotted eggs, 
she had even denied herself the luxury of her 
morning bath. , 

A titlark was walking daintily, with mincing 
steps, up and down the sands—one of the few 
birds that really walk. Most of them go hopping 
through life in true robin fashion, strangers to 
a@ more orthodox gait. Its note was weak and 
its flight vacillating, alighting mostly upon the 
ground, where it ran with the greatest ease, or 
stopping often to indulge in the characteristic 
seesawing which betrays it as one of the wagtail 
tribe. 

Returning through the woodland, admonished 
by the waning day, the lustrous greenness of the 
mosses was & perpetual surprise—mosses attain- 
ing this perfection on/y when nurtured in the 
shade, the coolness and the noontide dew. Every 
turf and tree-trunk and bit of rock was a fairy 
inoss-garden. The graceful curves and lengthen- 
ing arches seemed a part of some vast cathedral, 
its floor mosaicked in exceeding beauty, and its 
dim aisles echoing with that saddest sound in 
nature, the phebe-bird’s note. Whoever heard 
another song like this? As if an agony of sor- 
row had swept over her soul and found expression 
in this mournful, broken-hearted strain. Poor, 
sobbing bird! bearing the troubles of the whole 
bird-world, and wailing out her woe until my 
eyes filled with tears at her fancied suffering. 
What calamity could have overtaken her ances- 
tors, that, clear down through the centuries, the 
remembrance lingers in that pitiful cry ? 

“* Perpetual youth is in the woods,” says Emer- 
son; and in the wood phebo’s haunts is perpetual 
sorrow, or an expression of sorrow, for doubtless. 
her heart is awake to the joy of the spring-time, 
voicing its soft sentiment in melancholy. Their 
attire is sombre and severe, as befits their habit ; 
in manner they are grave and quiet, and serene 
and tranquil in disposition, poising on rapidly 
vibrating wing before the window of the wood- 
man’s hut to ask his sympathy. They bear ac- 
quaintance, and will come to his window-sill daily 
for their usual allowance of bread-crumbs. 
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Their nests are admirably in unison with their 
surroundings, a part—diftficult to distinguish—of 
the landscape. Piaced across some bough, or in 
a forked twig, maybe, the thin-floored structure 
seems but a natural part of the limb—a handful 
vf lichens and mosses carelessly arranged, with 
x0 hint of the ereamy beauty within, in the three 
or four eggs prettily blotched in reddish brown 
and lilac. 

By the shore again, a tiny wood-wren remem- 
bered that true hospitality not only ‘ wel- 
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Meanwhile a whip-poor-will came near, to 
ask my advice. ‘‘ Whip-poor-will ? Whip- 
poor-will ? Whip-poor-will ?” said he, re- 
peatedly using the rising inflection, and 
solemnly answering, ‘‘Whip-poor-will,” as 
if, after great deliberation, he was fully 
decided what course to take in the matter. 
Like that rosy light hanging over our fut- 
ures, which upon near approach may end 
in disenchantment, is this uncanny bird. 
“* A joy forever” when distances intervene; 
a weird, unwelcome visitor when the shad- 
ows are followed by the increasing gloom, 
and its wild, startling cry drops down from 
the house-top, or from nobody knows where, 
and brings the wish that they might be 
driven back to their swampy Eden with the 
same punishment they were so lavishly will- 
ing should overtake the other party. 

The fragrant, wax-like spiranthes was en- 
ticing a belated humming-bird, which hastily 
withdrew his bill and darted across my path. 
This lovely orchid, whose twisting stems have 
given it the name of “ ladies-tresses,” might fitly 
invite this airy sprite—this “‘ spirit of the flow- 
ers.” He paused a moment, hovering about the 
opposite bank, then flew away, where “ green 
fields and pastures new” were lying. 

These same pastures were echoing and re-ech- 
oing with the grass-finch’s song—the “< vesper 
bird” of New England. I knew where they were 


comes the coming” but ‘speeds the parting 
guest.” Love was no feeble impulse with 
him—no sordid selfishness. It was an out- | 
burst of song, in which the whole expres- 
sion was ecstatic. His little world, bathed =| 
in “that light which transcends all other 
lights celestial,” was ‘‘June deep” in hap- 
piness, and he told ‘‘the old, old story” 
over again—the story that will be ever new 

as long as youth and love shall have exist- 
ence—a marvelously beautiful strain, his joy 
overflowing in a bubbling, liquid melody. 

The willows were bending low in watery 

caresses when I left this strangely beautiful 
land, and shoved out into the middle of the 
stream to look back upon this island city. 
It rested calmly upon the tranquil waters, —! 
its fair image below, heart meeting heart, 
land meeting land. ‘*'To-morrow,” I said, 
“‘T shall come again—in the morning.” The 
homeward journey was not rapid. ” Boating 
listlessly on, while the sunset glory was blaz- 
ing on the hills and mountains— 
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‘““The day is nearly done; 


My ship rocks in a path of gold - 


Made by the setting sun.” 
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summering, and just which tuft of grass con- 
cealed their nest. Look for the bay edging upon 
the wing and the white, outer tail-feathers, if the 
general sparrowy outlines confuse them in your 
mind with half a dozen other near relatives. The 
tender, sympathetic voice will help, too, to locate 
the singer when the breezy uplands are chosen 
for your twilight stroll. The song came floating 
down from the heights, as if angels were hovering 
there, until it met the stream, and on its waves it 
floated away until it mingled with the sweet even- 
ing sounds that encompassed all the land. 

A patriarchal home-robin, “sitting in the door 
of his tent,” watched my landing, but did not in- 
terrupt his vespers. 

‘Divine the music of his matin song, 
And in his evoning hymn diviner still.” 


He was still singing. Loud and rapturous the 
strain arose when the day was new, when the 
evening promise was fulfilled in the fair dawning. 
No rainbow colors linger in his plumage. There 
are birds that move more gracefully, other songs 
are richer, yet the robins we carry in our hearts 
from Spring to Spring again. It must be because 
they. abide where the immortal streams of the 
sacred home-life rise that we associate them in 
our thoughts with the paradise singers. 

T could hear him still when I had rowed far up 
the stream and saw my beautiful island. But, 
oh, how changed! Could it be that a few short 
hours had wrought this miracle? No longer a 
“land of the afternoon” ; the rest and quiet were 
gone ; all was bustle and stir, commotion and ac- 
tivity, in this crowded city. Its citizens were out 
in gala attire, its myriad bands were playing. I 
heard the martial music of the robin, and from 
the woods the booming of the partridge-drums. 
Songs of ravishing sweetness filled the air ; a hun- 
dred voices joined in the chorus. I walked in 
step with its measures ; the pulses of life beat only 
in sympathy; I seemed to breathe but music. 
The world just then was born anew, and delight- 
ing in its youth and beauty. 

That child of perpetual unrest, the ruby- 
crowned kinglet, was there, singing in tones of 
sweetness and power such as I had never heard. 
It was his regular Spring song, usually reserved 
for the companion of his joys in a more northern 
latitude. The happiness unfolding in his breast 
merged in a tempest of music distinctly wren-ish 
in character, that natural language conveying his 
ideas to a responsive soul. 

Audubon ‘camo from long leagues away” 
visit this mite of a birdling in its native ae. 
and hearing it but in a single instance, felt him- 
self richly repaid for his journey. ‘“‘ When I tell 
you,” he says, ‘that its song is fully as sonorous 
as that of the canary, and much richer, I do not 
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come up to the truth, for it is not only as clear 
and powerful, but mach more varied and ploasing 
to the ear.” 

The wind revealed, occasionally, as if too pre- 
cious for constant wear, a crest of scarlet or ruby 
feathers in his gray cap, and his olive-green shoul- 
ders changed to pearly gray beneath. He is a 
demure little body, whose chief personality lies 
in that wondrous voice, in its great strength and 
volume compared to the size of the owner. 

The three whistling notes, the first prolonged, 
were the white-throated sparrow’s—‘‘le whistler ” 
of the Canadian habitant. They are never abun- 
dant in Vermont, save in the migrations. Far- 
ther north, in the wildnesses of the St. John’s 
River, they are most plentiful of all the birds. 
The song is in a minor key, and is plaintive and 
touching. 

Their white-crowned relative is the chief of 
the sparrow clan. No need of roval insignia, of 
purple robe, to proclaim his rank 3 his elegant 
form and noble bearing mark him a prince by 
right, and the crown of white and black is suf- 
ficiently regal. 

The robe of royalty becomes the purple finch, 
and the exquisitely modulated song was his, with 
the oft-repeated ‘‘ sweet, sweet, sweet,” the words 
overlapping each other by their swift repetition. 
They show many color variations—all the shad- 
ings from pink to crimson, from bronze to car- 
dinal. His home was near, and his admiring 
glances and open flatteries, which she understood, 
but seemingly ignored, soon brought the little 
gray housekeeper outside. She sidled up to her 
handsome lover, and they whispered conddingly 
together. 

Orioles, dressed in the colors of Lord Balti- 
more, whistled and called to their mates, and over 
my head swung their home, showing the marvel- 
ous skill by which strength and elegance are 
united. Its woven beauty proclaimed the builder, 
and a narrow strip of scarlet felt floating outside 
told another story. 

These were among the friends that called upon 
me in building-time, and were invited to carry 
home a souvenir of their visit. I never saw a 
more artistic decoration, confined as it was in un- 
dulating grace ; but who would have thought that 
they would have made such long journeys for the 
sake of this ornamental feature ? 

Black and white warblers rushed about, their 
handsome coats barred in contrasting beauty, and 
dainty goldfinches seemed to sing and sing for- 
ever. 

Swallows twittered a cheery strain, flashing into 
sight or vanishing in the blue; here for a mo- 
ment, and then circling up, uy, up, as if they 
were keeping tryst with the eternal stars. 

Song sparrows repeated their several songs with 
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many variations. There was.one very exquisite 
eriding that seemed difficult for them to recall ; 
when they did, they sung exultingly. The ap- 
pealing, affectionate tones of the meadow-lark 
rose prominently above them all, for they were 
watching over their homes. These meadow-grasses 
were their family roof, these shifting sands were 
their hearth-stones, this sunshine brilliance was 
their altar-fire. ‘‘'T'wo pairs nest here every year,” 
said the farmer, and wading deep in the dew, I 
found ‘‘the dead tree and the solitary willow” 
that had united in the treacherous scheme of be- 
traying their touching confidence. ‘‘ They builded 
hetter than they knew”; each blade of grass de- 
fied me, every flower and fern denied the nest’s 
existence. The liquid tenderness of the sympa- 
thetic voices changed to reproachful sadness as 
they besought me mournfully to leave them un- 
disturbed. The black crescent lay upon their 
golden breasts, and the edging of the wings 
showed the same lustre; their pretty heads were 
black and brown, and the outer terminal feathers 
spotlessly white. Even when the femaie started 
up from the grass I had no heart to molest them 
further. 

I came again to Lone Island when its fields 
were wet with the late October rains. There were 
no early frosts; the leaves had withered from 
sheer old age, with less of the usnal luxury of 
color; they were yellows mostly—the maples, gi- 
gantic golden-rods. One, which had the pecul- 
iar, plumy shape, was a perfect specimen, glow- 
ing and shining with the intense golden light. 
The woodbine, falling over the cliff, was a trail of 
scarlet and crimson, and in the sun the color 
deepened until it blushed and bloomed in the 
richest hues of the vineyard fruitage. The rain- 
drops were lingering there in diamonds, in rubies 
and amethyst, each flashing back the dazzling 
light. From the telegraph-wires hung rows of 
pearls, strung by the falling rain and displaced 
as a straggling kingfisher alighted there. The 
Fall migrations were nearly over, the Spring 
songs had given place to contented twitters and 
peeps in subdued undertones. 


‘¢ Thy task is done, fulfilled in sweet Spring days, 
In golden Summer, when thy brood take wing. 

Shall thou not still have left a hymn of praise 
Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, sing.” 


When this yellow, autumnal light is gilding the 
universe, who can wish to feel the Spring again, 
the expectancy over—the full fruition attained ? 
And the island lay glorified in the golden light, 
its imperfections hid, its beauties magnified. 
Once in awhile the leaves would come floating 
down like a shower of daffodils, and as the sun 
shone through them they seemed all lit up with 
the enjoyment. What if they were all fluttering 
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down gradually—‘‘the book of Nature getting: 
bare of leaves”? ‘‘ Activity and repose. succeed 
each other in one eternal round ”—the frees knew 
and the birds knew that it was only for a time ; 
that another Spring would come, when all they 
had lost would come back again, and the sleep of 
Nature be changed into deeper growth, diviner 
beauty. : 

And I knew there came a Winter to our lives, 
which, like the flowers, the trecs and the birds of 
Lone Island, shall find their Spring again in 
rapturous resurrection. 


THE PERSONAL IN WIT. 


Tr is related of a famous English divine that 
when presiding at a meeting where the necessity 
of wood-paving a portion of his parish was under 
discussion, he became greatly disgusted at the 
want of intelligence displayed by many of those 
present. Finally, unable to control the annoy- 
ance which a more than usually frivolous objec- 
tion occasioned him, he arose abruptly from his 
seat, and saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, do not let us dis- 
cuss the matter further— you have only to put 
your heads together, and the thing is done at 
once,” left the room. The well-merited sarcasm 
in this certainly detracts not one iota from its 
personality, but the reverend gentleman might 
easily plead that if he had sinned there were 
good company to quote who had erred likewise. 
Charles Lamb, than whom no gentler or kinder- 
hearted wit ever breathed, at times found himself 
unable to restrain from the personal; as, for in- 
stance, when he covered a friend with shame at a 
whist party by blurting out, ‘‘Gad, James, if—if 
—dirt were t—t—trumps, what a hand you would 
have !” Poor James, his feelings may be imag- 
ined. Rather unkind, too, was the retort made 
by Fenelon to Richelieu, mentioned by Moore in 
his diary. Fenelon, who had often teased Riche- 
lieu (and ineffectually, it seems, to charitable un- 
dertakings), was one day telling him that he had 
just seen his picture. ‘* And did you ask it fora 
subscription ?” sneered Richelieu. ‘No; I saw 
there was no chance ; it was like you.” Far more 
pleasant to read is the gvod-humored joking 
ascribed to Lord Westbury and Mr. Merrywether, 
Q.C., on their meeting casually at a railway sta- 
tion. They were both big, rotund men, who 
““seemed to have lived on the fat of the land, 
and as if a good deal of it had stuck to them.” 
After their first greeting was over the Lord Chan- 
cellor said: ‘‘ Why, Merrywether, you are grow- 
ing as fat as a porpoise.” ‘‘ Yes, my lord,” said 
the other, eying Westbury from head to foot, 
“or a great seal.” A personal bonmot, too, per- 
petrated at the expense of Sir William Harcourt, 
is harmless enough. ‘‘ You must admit that ho 
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is a most weighty politician,” insisted one of his 
admirers. ‘A weighty politician !” said an ir- 
reverent one. ‘I should think so! When he 
moves to the east the west tips up.” 

The personal in wit has always held the most 
prominent place in caricature, and to present 
one’s opponent’s characteristics in as ridiculous a 
form as possible has ever been the endeavor of 
not only parties, but nations. Frenchmen, espe- 
cially, are guilty of this undeniably bad taste, and 
their illustrated comic (?) journals teem with 
pictorial representations of foreigners in every 
conceivable position of hideous monstrosity. Why 
French caricature artists should invariably pict- 
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WIT. 


phelian mustaches, waxed and drawn to an abnor- 
mal length, standing in an uncomfortably apol- 
ogetic attitude, with his shoulders in a position 
that immediately fills the beholder with the be- 
lief that they are in a state of dislocation. Take, 
then, the typical Yankee of caricature. Here we 
have a long, lean individual, whose sharply 
hooked nose tells more of Semitic origin, with a 
tuft of hair upon his chin of the most eccentric 
order ; while who is not familiar with the Irish- 
man, who, with features in comparison with 
which those of a bull-dog are beautiful, tugs 
grimly away at the usual dudeen, dressed in the 
traditional green, long-tailed coat, with large 
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INFELICITOUS QUOTATIONS. 


Jones (after a delightful waltz)—'‘ AND Now, Miss Brown, LET US GO AND SEEK SOME 
‘ REFRESHMENT FOR MAN AND BEAST !’” 


ure an Englishman as having mutton-chop whis- 
kers, teeth of extraordinary size, hair of that un- 
describable hue commonly described as “ carroty,” 
and eyes protruding in the most frighful manner, 
added to an attenuated appearance such as could 
only be produced by a prolonged course of “‘ Succi- 
ism,” is no more explainable than their idea of 
an Englishwoman, which seems to consist of an 
equally thin female in glasses, with an inevitable 
poodle-dog in a more or less state of strangula- 
tion. . But it is so, and unfortunately their breth- 
ren in art on the other side of the Channel are 
scarcely any better. It seems with them, like- 
wise, that there is but one type of Frenchman, 
illustrated by a gentleman of rather Mephisto- 


brass buttons, red waistcoat and knee-breeches, 
altogether looking a most impossible object ? 
Witty, it may be, but it is largely mixed with 
the personal. The play of the pencil may give 
amusement to many, but onght that amusement 
to be purchased by the pain of the few ? In fact, 
the wit which, in the form of a caricature, merges 
on the spiteful, rather merits the same condemna- 
tion which Beau Brummel bestowed when, having 
been taken over the new yacht of His Majesty 
George IV., which was covered with rich carving 
and resplendent with gilding, he was asked as to 
whether the King had not exhibited much taste, 
upon which the profane Brummel agreed that 
he had shown “a great deal of taste, and—bad.” 


‘“ HE ENTERED INTO CONVERSATION WITH THE OLD MAID.” . 


HEPSIBATH LUFKINS: 
Or, 
THE THANKSGIVING VISIT. 
By CHRISTINE GOLDERMAN, 
CHAPTER I, 


‘*A LETTER for me? Dew tell! Let me have 
it quick! H-e-p-s-i-b-a-t-h! Yes, that’s my 
name, true as preachin’, And though the / is 
like Sam’s, and the e¢ isn’t, I rather guess it is 
from Samuel. Naow, he is paowerful rich,” 

Vol. XXX., No. 5—40. 


‘*MR. LUFKINS SEATED JULIA AT THE HEAD OF THE TABLE, 
IN HIS OWN, THE ONLY VACANT SEAT.” 


The old lady took up the sealed letter, and, 
holding it at arm’s-length, scrutinized it carefully 
through her gold-rimmed specs. 

‘© Yes, Julie, come to think on’t, ’tis his writin’. 
L-u-f-k-i-n-s! Zuf is his’n, but kins isn’t. Naow, 
if I should open this here letter, and find Sam- 
uel Lufkins’s name writ at the bottom, I should 
know he writ the H-psibath Luf, but the e and 
the kins he never writ. Ill stick to that to my 
dyin’ day.” 

“‘ Well, auntie, I should think you would open 
the letter.” 

“Yes, child, bimeby. You see, Julie, you 
should allers study the aoutside afore the inside. 
The post-mark! Let me see! “Tis drefful dim. 
N-c—no, ’tain’t e! N-o—no, ’tis e, too! N-e-w 
—New Here, Julie, tell me what the other 
word is !” 

“* York, auntie—New York ! Do open the let- 
ter, please.” 

“Git my scissors, Julie. When I was a gal, 
we used to fold our letters in all sorts of shapes, 
seal ’em with wax, and stamp the soft wax with 
the top of a thimble. I must cut this envelope 
mighty keerful, for if it should be from Samuel, 
and it should be the last I should ever git, I shall 
set a heap on’t. I must put it away in my “hog- 
any-box with the letters I had from—— Well, 
never mind whom. You needn’t snicker, Julie. 
IT had lots of beaus when I was of your age.” 

«* Auntie, let me open the letter.” 

**T choose to cut my own letters. I allers cut 
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along the eend on’t—this here way. Here’s the 
letter, child! Keep still while I read. ‘New 
York, November fust, in the year of our Lord——’ 
My eye-sight’s gettin’ poor. I think Pll let you 
read it.” 

Saying which, the old lady handed the letter to 
Julia, who was impatient at her aunt’s delay. 

““«Dear Hepsibath——’” read Julia. 

“Did he say ‘dear’? That’s Sam’s letter, I 
know. Naow——” 

‘© «Many years have passed since we last met. 
Tam getting bald, and you, Hepsey, must be full 
of wrinkles.’” 

“Wrinkles! Umph °” 

The old maid's cap-strings shook with indigna- 
tion, 

“©<You were mighty pretty once,’” 
Julia. 

A emile of satisfied vanity brightened her face 
as Hepsey nodded her affirmative. 

““«T have just retired from business, am rich 
enough, and have time now to think. In my pur- 
suit of wealth I have neglected my dear old sis- 
ter. I will make that all right now, IHepsey. I 
hear poor Brother John’s danghter is with you. 
Iwant you both to come and spend Thanksgiving 
week with me, and then I will tell you my plans 
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for John’s danghter.’” 
Julia paused, and looked inquiringly at her 
aunt. 


The tears were rolling down over her wrinkled 
cheeks. She was all attention now, and the in- 
terruption annoyed her, 

**Go on, Julie !” she said, impatiently. 

“*T will say no more now, only that my wife 
and daughter join me in asking you to come. 
With love, SamuEL LUFKINS.’” 

Julia folded the letter, and replaced it in its 


envelope. 
“Auntie,” she said, ‘‘ please accept the invita- 
2 . 
tion.” 
** Law, child, do stop talking! I'm trying to 
? ? o o 
think.” 


In a meditative toy., she continued, after a 
while : 

‘*There’s my lavender silk. You see, I shall 
want to dress pretty nice, for Gusty will have fine 
company. Julie, run down to Sarey Ann’s, and 
tell her to come up next week to turn my laven- 
der silk and my brown bombazine, and my French 
kaliker, and also my d 

“Tt is late now, auntie. I had better go in 
the morning. But what am I to wear ?” 

‘‘Don’t think so much about dress, child. 
There’s my lavender silk must be turned, and 
ull the gethers ironed aout, and 

‘« Auntie, ’tis nine o’clock. I'm tired.” 

““We'll go to bed directly, child. But there’s 
my bombazine——” 
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“Good-night, auntie.” 

Hepsibath sat for a half-hour mentally rip- 
ping, turning and pressing her numerous ancient 
dresses. Then, with candle in hand, she followed 
her niece up-stairs. 

Then next morning Julia went for the village 
dress-maker, and H{[epsibath set down to answer 
Samuel’s Ictter. Her pen sputtered and spat- 
tered over the paper as she bent laboriously over 
it. It was a task, but at last it was accomplished ; 
and when Julia returned, fresh and sweet from 
her morning walk, she told her to sit down and 
hear what she had writ to Sam: 

“ HiLispaLe, Movember 2d. 

‘Dear Samvet: I take my pen in hand to write you I 
am well, and hope the Lord permits you to enjoy the. 
game great blessing. John’s darter has a name, and it is 
Julie. I can keer for her in the futur’ as I have in the 
past, but all the sume Julie and I will come to spend 
Thanksgiving week with you, the Lord permittin’. Tell 
Gusty I sha’n’t know her. You'll have to interjuce her 
to me, Samuel. ‘The dress-maker, Sarey Ann, the one 
whot you sparked when you went to singin’-skool, is com- 
ing to fix up my lavender silk and brown bombazine and 
French kaliker mighty grand, for I know Gusty is proud. 
My loving respects to you all. Julie sends a kiss to her 
own uncle what did not know her name. 

‘Yours truly, with affection and respect, I remain your. 
sister, HepsipatH LurKxins.” 


Cuarter II, 

THE dress-maker had come, finished her task 
and returned. 

The bandhboxes, hair-covered trunks and car- 
pet-bags were packed, and Mike was putting 
them in the wagon. 

Hepsibath, with a new Leghorn bonnet tied 
under her chin with a fresh brown ribbon, a 
black blanket-shaw] wrapped about her plump 
figure, drab cotten gloves upon her hands, 4 
black silk bag, drawn with a puckering string, 
hanging from her arm, stood in the door-way, 
counting her bundles. 

Julia’s pretty, rosy face looked smilingly out 
from under her hat. A linen duster covered her 
from head to foot, and her small hands were in- 
cased in Lisle-thread gloves, that had the merit, 
at least, of fitting well. 

*'There’s my trunk, which is one,” 
sey, raising one finger. 
box, which is fwo.” 

A second finger went up. 

“©And there’s my bandbox, what has my Sun- 
day bonnit ; that’s ¢hree.” 

A third finger went up. 

“And there’s Julie’s trunk, which is four ; and 
there’s my carpet-bag, which is five.” 

The whole hand went up. 

“And there’s my amberil and Julie's, which 
we will keep in our hands. Amberils are slippery 
things.” 


said Hep- 
‘And there’s my cap- 
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When all the trunks and bundles were safely 
stowed away in the back of the wagon, Ilepsey 
and Julia climbed up and sat upon the one seat. 
They squeezed themselves into the extreme ends, 
so as to make room for Mike between them. 

Hillsdale is a quiet country town in a valley 
between two high points of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

The simple villagers gave little thought to the 
world outside, and this was to be IHepsey’s first 
ride in the steam-cars. 

Between the dress-maker and the old maid, not 
a person in all Hillsdale but knew about the won- 
derful journey, and had discussed its possible dan- 
gers. <A little party were assembled in the station 
to bid the travelers good-by. 

Hepsey shed a few tears as she passed her snuff- 
box around for a parting sniff. But when the 
train came in, with the puffing of steam and 
the clouds of smoke, IHepsey was wildly excited. 
‘She tried to grasp her numerous packages at 
once 3 consequently she spilled her cap-box, 
dropped her umbrellas and stubbed her toes. 

A gentleman, who had alighted just to stretch 
his weary limbs, kindly assisted Hepsey to gather 
up her scattered property. He helped the old 
woman to climb the steep steps, and then he 
turned to Julia; but she, nimble of foot and 
light of heart, was already on the opposite plat- 
form, smiling at her aunt’s discomfiture. 

As Ilepsey entered the car she made a low 
courtesy to the few passengers therein contained. 
Her old-fashioned politeness would not allow her 
to enter the presence of anyone without a saluta- 
tion. 

Her new friend found an empty seat, and 
placed the bundles in the rack above. 

“‘T hope you are comfortable now,” he said, 
after they were seated. 

«¢Thank you,” said Ilepsey, rather stiffly. She 
was counting her parcels. ‘‘Juiie,” he whis 
pered, as the gentleman went away to seat be- 
hind them; ‘‘is your pocket-book safe ? Have 
you got your amberil ?” 

«Yes, auntie! We are all right.” 

“‘T have hearn tell of thieves and pickpockets 
being just so kind and finified.” 

“T think he is a gentleman !” replied Julia, re- 
ferring with a toss of her pretty head to the gen- 
tleman behind. 

At a station, where they stopped ten minutes 
for refreshments, the gentleman came forward to 
ask them if he could be of any assistance in the 
way of getting them anything. 

But Hepsey, who was of an economical turn of 
mind, answered : 

“No, sir; much obliged to you.” 

At the same time she displayed her fennel and 
seed-cakes, and asked him to help himself. 
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«“Thanks,” he said. 
nel and seed-cakes.” 

“Then don’t be afeared of them,” the old lady 
answered, as she thrust into his hand the appe- 
tizing dainties. 

Although Julia had seen but little of the 
world, her innate good sense told her that her 
aunt was, at least, peculiar. 

Ag she raised her eyes to the handsome stran- 
ger she encountered his laughing look. She 
turned away, half indignant that he should thus 
make merry at the expense of poor Aunt Hepscy. 
Ife entered into conversation with the old maid. 
She told him her pedigree, and the number of 
jars of sweetmeats she annually put up. She 
told him about her brother Samuel, who was so 
powerful rich, and whom she was now on the way 
to visit. ‘‘ They do say that Gusty is proud, and 
that Samuel daresn’t say his soul is ‘his’ own, 
but I won’t believe it till I see it with my own 
eyes.” 

The gentleman had seated himself behind Hep- 
sey. As he leaned forward to talk his face came 
very near the rosy cheek of Julia. She was very 
distant, only giving him the benefit of her pro- 
file, which was, in truth, lovely. She fancied he 
was making sport of them. 

‘* Lor’ sake ! here I have been rattling on, and 
telling you all about Samuel and Julie and my- 
self, and I don’t know your name.” 

«Pardon me,” he replied ; ‘‘ allow me.” 

Hepsey took the bit of pasteboard he handed 
her, and laid it in her lap, while she adjusted her 
specs, 

‘© H-e-n-r-y—Henery ;  H-o-l-m-a-n—IIolman. 
Are you # cousin of our old Squire IHolman, of 
Hucklebury Hill ?” she asked, peering through 
the golden rim of her spectacles at Mr. Holman. 

“TI have not that honor,” he answered. 

“Not so much of an honor, let me tell you. 
#He was the meanest skinflint I ever sced.” 

The journey seemed short to Hepsey, for her 
companion was an excellent listener. Afterward 
she was surprised to think how much she had 
told him, and how little he had said in return 
about himeelf. 

When they arrived at Hoboken Mr. Holman 
saw them safely in a ferry-boat bound for Chris- 
topher Street Ferry, where she knew her brother’s 
carriage would be in waiting. Then Mr. Holman 
disappeared, and Julia felt relieved. 

“Oh, auntie! how could you talk so freely with 
a stranger ?” 

“ Lor’, child, you don’t know the ways of the 
world. Now we are going to the big city, we 
must be chatty-like.” 

«« But——” 

“Hush! There’s Samuel, as I live !’’ 

They were leaving the boat, and Julia saw a 


‘Tam very fond of fen- 
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stout, ruddy-faced man coming forward to meet 
them. 

“¢ Hepsibath Lufkins, my good old sister! How 
are you ?” 


Cuarter III. 
«‘ Ou, Florrie, I am in despair !” 
The lady sat in a low Sleepy-hollow chair, be- 
fore a polished grate heaped high with glowing 
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accompanied with a fair complexion. Her eyes 
were hazel, her features regular, save the nose, 
which was imperfect in shape and wide at the 
nostrils. It told of an imperfect character, which 
could stoop to ignoble deeds. 

Her mother was robed in glossy satin, wine- 
hued, soft and rich. The diamonds at her throat, 
on her hands and arms, caught the light, and 
threw back myriad rays. 


| 
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anthracite, for the air without was clear and 
crisp, as Thanksgiving weather should be. 

Heavy, rose-colored curtains draped the win- 
dows, and a thick Axminster covered the floor. 
A bouquet of rare flowers stood upon a small 
table at her right, and filled the air with sweet- 
ness. Upon a lounge reclined a young girl of 
great beauty—a softened, fresh fac-simile of the 
lady in the chair. 

Her hair was of that dull red which is always 


The lady was the wife of Samuel Lufkins, and 
the maiden was his daughter. 

‘«‘ Why despair, mamma? I am sure I shall 
give myself no trouble about the little country girl 
and the horrid aunt.” 

‘‘ But, dear, they have come to spend Thanks- 
giving ; and your stupid papa has asked Henry 
Holman to dinner on that day.” 

“‘T declare, ’tis real mean in 

Florrie put her delicate handkerchief to her 


»” 
. 
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eyes, and her doting mother could hear her sobs. 
The lady rose from her chair, and went to her 
Kneeling down, she drew the 
little hands away, saying: 

«* My precious pet, I will manage so that Henry 
Holman shall not see them. 


daughter’s side. 


would mortify 
me to death !” 

«<To-morrow 
is Thanksgiv- 
ing, ma. That 
horrid old maid 
is down in the 
kitchen ironing 
out her lavende) 
silk dress fot 
the grand din- 
ner.” 

“She can 
wear her laven- 
der silk, but not 
at my Thanks- 
giving dinner,” 
said Mrs. Luf- 
kins, with a toss 
of her head. 

«‘Oh, ma, you 
are such a dar- 
ling !” 

“Twill go up 
there and tell 
her that we 


Why, child, it 


2 
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“Ah! 

** Dew tell ! 

‘Do I misunderstand ? Zhe lady ?” 

**The* cook, auntie means,” 
quickly. 

«Well, she says ye ain't goin’ to have pumpkin- 


are going to have company, and she and Julia 
can eat with the housekeeper.” 

The mother and daughter kissed cach 
other, and Mrs. Lufkins went up-stairs to 
visit her sister-in-law, Hepsibath. 

The old maid was heated and tired. She 
had been down in the kitchen, and her lay- 
ender silk lay spread out upon the bed, 
smooth and shiny. 

Her wig was pushed far back on her head, 
thus showing a fluffy line of gray hair. A 
double row of teeth were in a glass upon the 
dressing-table, flanked on either side by a 
powder-box and a saucer of rouge. 

Hepsibath meant to leave nothing untried 
that might render her youthful and charm- 
ing. She was wiping her glowing face and 
talking to Julia as her sister-in-law entered 
the room. 

«*Ah, Hepsey, I see you have been busy.” 

‘«Law sake, Gusty, how do you do? Have 
acheer. Are you going to meetin’ ?” 

“No. Why ?” languidly asked Mrs. Luf- 
kins, as she sunk in a chair. 

“« Because you are dressed up so gay. Now, 
Sister Gusty, I must speak my mind. I’ve 
been down into your kitchen !” 

That is what I never do.” 
The lady then—_” 


explained Julia, 


3. LACUSTRINE DWELLINGS, 
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pies for Thanksgiving. Naow, I know that Sam- 
uel is paowrful fond of them. J/'l7 go daown and 
make some if you will get the pumpkins.” 

“Oh, no! pumpkin-pies will do for the coun- 
try. By the way, sister, we are to have company 
to-morrow.” 

“I'm glad, 
said Ilepsey. 

“And I thought you and Julia might prefer to 
have your dinner sent up here. Or, perhaps, you 
would like to dine with Mrs. White, the house- 
keeper. She’s nice.” 

Mrs. Lufkins tried to look very amiable. 

“‘ Don’t tronble yourself about us, Sister Gusty. 
Iam paowrful fond of strangers, and Julie will 
get on pretty well.” 

“But it would please me and Florrie so much 
if you would be so kind 

“As to hide in my own brother Samuel’s 
house ? No, thank ye, Sister Gusty. I was in- 
vited to a Thanksgiving dinner, and I’m bound 
to accept. Though, as to that matter, ’twon’t be 
much to speek of without pumpkin-pies.” 

Mrs. Lufkins was angry. 

“But I can’t allow you to come. 
send——” 

“Send your fiddlesticks ! 
dress ” 

“Oh, horrors ¥’’ groaned Mrs. Lufkins, as she 
sailed out of the: room. 

“The proud, impertinent thing !” was Hep- 
sey’s ejaculation. 

A bounteous table was spread in the lofty din- 
ing-rvom of Samuel Lufkins, Esq. 

There were covers for only four, but room for 
many more. The little group of glasses at each 
plate boded ill for Samuel’s temperance princi- 
ples. An epergne of rare flowers ornamented: the 
centre, and pure silver, sparkling cut-glass and 
exquisite china, on a matchless cloth, showed ‘that 
wealth and art had combined to make this 
Thanksgiving table a chef deurre; and Mrs. 
Lufkins surveved it with pardonable pride. A 
heavy portiére hung close before the wide en- 
trance to the drawing-room, within which Miss 
Florrie was entertaining Mr. Holman with the 
latest gem of music. 

Mr. Lufkins was pacing up and down with a 
frown eettling between his shaggy brows. Mrs. 
Lufkins had said Hepsibath should not mar, by 
her presence, the dinner that was to enslave for 
Florrie the rich Henry Holman. 

In vain had Mr. Lufkins protested.” He was 
forced to beg of his old sister the favor that she 
remain away in her room till their guest had de- 
parted. 

“Samuel, I pity you,” 
«Say no more.” 

He was forced to be content with this, and he 


Julie, I ironed my lavender silk,” 


I will 


My lavender silk 


was ITepsey’s reply. 
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left her, thinking she had agreed to the arrange- 
ment. 

All was well. Contentment and satisfied van- 
ity softened Mrs. Lufkins’s hard beauty till Mr. 
Holman could but exclaim : 

““Mrs. Lufkins, mother and daughter, are in- 
comparable.” 

As she smiled her acknowledgment the portiére 
parted, and the butler announced that dinner 
waited. 

Mr. Jfolman offered his arm to Mrs. Lufkins, 
and Mr. Lufkins led his daughter in. 

As, with stately grace, Mr. Holman was bowing 
to Mrs. Lufkins, he heard a familiar voice be- 
hind him, and at the same time he saw Mrs. Luf- 
kins throw up her hands with a gesture of de- 
spair. 

“Goodness gracious, Julie! As I live, if here 
ain't Mr. HWolman—Henry Holman !” 

‘* Miss Hepsibath, J am delighted !” exclaimed 
the young man, advancing and taking the old 
maid's hand. ‘‘ Allow me the honor ”—saying 
which, he seated her in his chair. 

Mr. Lufkins, acting upon this,.seated Julia at 
the head of the table, in his own, the only vacant 
seat. 

“Now, ladics, we will serve you,” said Mr. 
Ifolman, smiling, as if he saw nothing wrong. 

“ Covers, John, for two more,” said Mr. Luf- 
kins. 

Mrs. Lufkins was disconcerted ; 
she said to her unbidden guests : 

“Twas afraid that you were too weary to dine 
with us.” 

As she said this she gave her sister-in-law a 
warning look, which was lost upon the wily old 
woman, 

The well-trained butler quietly laid the extra 
covers, and soon the Thanksgiving dinner was 
progressing smoothly. 

Hlepsey’s wig was smooth, and little rings of 
dark-brown hair were pasted upon her wrinkled 
forehead. Her tap was gay with bright flowers, 
and her cheeks were rosy with the hue of rouge- 
vegetal. Uer smiling lips disclosed her pearly 
teeth. fer Javender silk was matchless, and her 
tout ensemble all that her heart could wish. 

Julia, ina plain Marie Louise blue cashmere, 
with simple linen collar and cuffs, compared fa- 
vorably with her elegant cousin. Her wavy goldes 
hair was braided in one large braid, and hung far 
below her waist. ler hands were white and 
dimpled, and ‘her face rosy and sweet. Said 
Hepsey, turning to Mr. Holman : 

“(rusty was mighty afeared to let you see us. 
But J told her I was not afeared of strangers ; 50 
I sez to Julie : ‘We've been invited to the dinner, 
and we'll go to the dinner, for it’s too late to go 
home and get up a genuine Thanksgiving dinner 


but, rallying, 
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there.’ But on next Thanksgiving, God willing, 
Mr. Holman, we shall have a fine one in rale old 
style, and you must jine us. I hope you -won’t 
think a year’s invite too long.” 

«By no means, he laughingly answered ; ‘I 
shall keep it in mind all the year, and look for- 
ward to it with pleasure.” 

How Mrs. Samuel Lufkins endured that dinner 
to the end she never knew. The dishes were all 
washed with gall and wormwood. Wer struggle 
to keep down her tears of vexation was equaled 
only by her daughter’s. 

Like all else human, the dinner did end at last, 
and in due time their guests departed. 

The next day the old maid at breakfast told 
her brother that she would like to consult him 
about some money she wished to invest for Julia. 

Thinking it a few hundreds, he gave an answer 
that showed no special interest. 

‘Brother Sum! I am always afeared of such 
things. I want gov’ment bonds, or something 
else about as good. I’ve laid up sixty-thousand 
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for her in bonds now, and this twenty thou- 
sand—— 

Florrie and her mother almost bounded from 
their chairs. The old maid was rolling in wealth, . 
and going to give it all to Julia! 

The shrewd old lady remained with her brother 
only long enough to effect the investment she de- 
sired, and impressed him deeply with her busi- 
ness capacity. 

The efforts of his wife and daughter to retrieve 
matters somehow all proved miserable failures, 
and they felt greatly relieved at her departure. 

* * * * * * 

Henry Holman did not forget his invitation to 
the Thanksgiving dinner given so far ahead. 

It is a remarkable and curious fact that he had 
important business to look after near Hillsdale 
before the end of the year, and that business re- 
quired a terrible amount of personal supervision. 

When the next Thanksgiving came 

We will not spoil the story. We will leave it 
to our readers, 


HABITATIONS. 


By Marc F. VALLETTE, 


Ir ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,” it 
may be well for us to devote a few moments to 
the study of man’s manners and customs, and to 
take a cursory glance at his inner life. From 
the time of his expulsion from Eden we find him 
conscious of the need of a habitation. He sought 
protection against the elements, against the at- 
tacks of wild beasts and against the avarice of his 
fellow-men. In prehistoric times, when his ideas 
of construction were very limited, and the only 
tools in his possession were of the rudest stone, 
horn and bone, we find him seeking shelter under 
cliffs and in caves, after the manner of the wild 
beasts against which he sought protection. 

Nor was he content with making these caves 
simply his place of habitation: they became his 
refuge in times of danger, and his resting-place 
after death. Thus, we find that Lot dwelt in a 
cave; that the five Canaanite kings who fled 
from Joshua, and David who fled from Saul, 
found refuge in the caves of Palestine ; and that 
the Cave of Adullam was such a refuge for the 
oppressed that its name became proverbial. So, 
too, the caves of Auvergne offered protection to 
the Aquitani when pursued by their Roman in- 
vaders. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1889 M. Charles 
Garnier, the well-known French architect, ex- 
hibited some thirty-nine buildings, the typical 
homes of ages long since past. This intensely 
interesting and instructive collection of human 


habitations has awakened a new interest in the 
origin, growth and development of the homes of 
men. 

The troglodytes, or cave-dwellers of what is 
known as the Paleolithic or Drift Period, reveal 
some very interesting facts to the archeologist. 
The comparatively recent researches of such men 
as M. Larlet, of France, and Mr. Christy, of En- 
gland, has not only shown the co-existence of 
men with extinct mamunalia, but have efforded 
a clew to the races that so existed. The explora- 
tion of the floors of these primitive human hab- 
itations have revealed broken bones of animals 
killed in the chase, numbers of rude implements 
and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, while 
the charcoal and burnt stones have clearly indi- 
cated the position of the hearths. Flakes, awls, 
spear-heads, hammers and saws made of flint are 
to be found mingled with bone needles, carved 
reindeer-antlers, arrow-heads and bones of rein- 
deer, horse, ibex, etc. The reindeer must have 
formed the chief article of food, and enormous 
herds of these animals must have existed in 
France in those days. Nor were these the only 
animals that fell a prey to the hunters, for re- 
mains of the cave bear and of the lion have been 
found in one cave, and of the mammoth in five 
others. Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, of Owen's 
College, Manchester, England, describes some 
very remarkable specimens of carved deer-antlers 
and of figures cut on fragments of schist and on 
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ivory. ‘A well-defined figure of an ox stands 
out boldly from one piece of antler,” but the most 
striking figure is that of ‘‘a mammoth engraved 
on a fragment of its own tusk.” The peculiar 
spiral curvature of the tusk and the long mane, 
which are now not to be found in any living ele- 
phant, show that the original was familiar to the 
eye of the artist. This would seem to prove con- 
clusively that the ancient cave-dwellers of Aqui- 
taine lived by hunting and fishing, and that they 
were clad with the skins of animals sewn together 
with sinews or strips of intestines. 

It may be of interest to the American reader to 
have his attention called to the fact that bone 
needles, flint spear-heads, arrow-heads and scrap- 
ers of precisely the same form as those described 
are now in use among the Esquimaux. The plan 
and workmanship of the artistic designs found 
in the cave-habitations of France, Belgium and 
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Switzerland are identical with those of the Es- 
quimaux, except that the hunting scenes varied 
with the animals known to each race of people. 

Caves are used as human habitations to this 
day. There are numerous caves formed into 
dwelling-places in which the gypsies of Spain 
have lived from time immemorial, and in South- 
ern Italy accidental excavations have been in like 
manner adapted for use. Who willsay that, upon 
examination, even these might not reveal some 
signs of their having served as homes to prehis- 
toric men ? : 

We now pass to another form of habitation. 
These are supposed to have commenced at the 
close of the Stone Age, and to have extended well 
into the Age of Bronze. These are the Lacustrine 
villages, or lake-dwellings. As their name im- 
plies, they are habitations constructed, not on the 
dry land, but at some distance from the shore, 


5. EGYPTIAN. 
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on lakes or rivers. It was the custom to select a 
sunny shore protected as much as possible from 
storms, and having a lake-bottom of a soft and 
sandy nature. Here they drove in piles that had 
been cut down in the forests, sharpened either by 
fire or stone axes, and then driven into their 
places by the use of heavy stone mallets. When 
properly adjusted, these piles were leveled off at 
a certain distance above the water, and a platform 
of boards was fastened on with pegs. On the 
platforms thus made were built huts, probably 
square or oblong in shape, and not more than 
twenty-five feet in length. They were adapted 
for a single family, and were generally supplied 
with a hearth-stone and a grain-crusher in each. 
The huts were made of twigs or branches of 
trees, filled in with clay. Stalls were, in some 
cases, provided for the cattle, and a bridge of 
from ten or twelve to so much as a hundred 


yards in length led back to the main-land. Over 
this bridge the cattle were driven back and forth. 
The dwellers of these habitations were probably 
engaged in the various occupations of fishing, 
hunting, agriculture and the tending of cattle. 
It will not be difficult to understand that struct- 
ures like these must have been very much exposed 
to danger from fire, and many have been destroyed 
in this way. But what was thus a loss to the 
owner became of great value to the archeologist 
of modern times. Many of the things that be- 
came partly burned before falling into the lake 
were made impervious, by the coating of charcoal 
formed around them, to the corroding influence 
of the water. In this manner have been pre- 
served the very grain itself, and their loaves or 
cakes of crushed meal. These grains were of yva- 
rious kinds, such as wheat, oats, barley, ete. 
There is nothing that would lead us to suppose 
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that these lake-dwellers were of a warlike char- 
acter, and as regards the arts of peace, they were 
considerably ahead of the men of the tumuli. The 
specimens of woven textures, sometimes worked 
with simple but not inartistic patterns, command 
admiration. To agriculture they added gardening 
and the cultivation of fruit-trees. They seem to 
have lived in the simplest and narrowest form of 
village community, and to have been believers in 
social equality, as there is no record of any hut 
on these islands haying been larger, better sup- 
plied or better cared for than the rest. It is cal- 
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culated by some writers that the custom of erect- 
ing lake-habitations prevailed for at least two. 
thousand years among the people who lived in 
the vicinity of the Swiss lakes and those of North- 
ern Italy, Austria, Hungary, Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. Hippocrates, writing in the fifth 
century B. c., says of the people of Phasis, that, 
as their country was hot and marshy, and subject 
to frequent inundations, they lived in ‘ houses of 
timber and reeds constructed in the midst of wa- 
ters, and used boats made of a single tree-trunk.” 
Herodotus, writing in the same century, describes 


11. umpoo (300 yEaRs B. ©.). 
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the people of Lake Prasias as “living in houses 
constructed on platforms supported on piles in 
the middle of the lake, and which are approached 
from the land by a single narrow bridge.” 

Lake-dwellings are quite prevalent in South 
America. They are to be seen in the Gulf of 
Maracaibo and in the estuaries of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon. Indeed, it was the prevalence 
of these lake-dwellings along its shores that gave 
the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice, to the 
province of that name. Similar dwellings are to 
be found among the Dyaks of Borneo, in Celebes, 
in the Caroline Islands, on the Goll Coast of 
Africa, and elsewhere. 

_ In his collection M. Garnier gives a specimen of 

Jewish architecture, or, rather, of a Jewish dwell- 
ing, of 1000 B. c. These buildings would seem 
to indicate the use of stone, or dried brick. The 
habitations of the better classes were built with 
interior courts, and embellished with fountains 
and gardens. The long sojourn of the Jews in 
Egypt, and the fact that their chief employment 
while there was the manufacture of bricks, would 
seem to explain their familiarity with this kind 
of building material. When the Israelites con- 
quered Canaan they took possession of the dwell- 
ings of the people they had vanquished, and we 
have no record of any important buildings erected 
by them until the time of Solomon ; but even in 
his time the Jews had not yet learned how to hew 
timber properly, for Solomon himself admits that 
“there is not among us any that can skill to hew 
timber like unto the Sidonians.” 

If we would seek for the beginnings of art—its 
earliest efforts, which command admiration even 
in their crudest state, we must go to the Egyp- 
tians, who have given us, in all probability, the 
oldest specimens of architecture in the world. 
Herodotus tells us that the oldest works of the 
Egyptians were the cmbankment of the Nile, by 
Menes, the foundation of the City of Memphis, 
and the commencement of a temple to Vulcan. 
It would take volumes to dwell at any length 
upon the general architecture of the Egyptians. 
What we are most interested in at present is 
their private dwellings, and, unfortunately, in 
this direction there is little to be learned. From 
wall-paintings we can get some ideas of the in- 
teriors of well-to-do private houses. They show 
the plans of dwellings and adjoining vegetable 
and flower gardens so well that we can distinguish 
even the very products. But, notwithstandimg 
the fact that these plans designate separate ruoms 
and their entrances, it is still difticult to arrive at 
any definite idea of the general arrangement of 
anormal house or its exterior appearance. The 
views of interiors, with their slim columns and 
harrow entablatures, present a system of per- 
spective which shows things above one another, 


instead of behind one another. Ordinary dwell- 
ings seem to have been two stories high, with an 
open balcony or gallery at the top supported by 
columns, and, from the absence of any remains 
of these supports, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they were of wood. The larger houses are sup- 
posed to have consisted of rooms ranged around 
three sides, and sometimes four, of a large court- 
yard planted with trees, and with, perhaps, a 
fountain in the centre, very much after the man- 
ner of the habitations used in the West Indies at 
the present day. 

The habitations of the Kings of Assyria have 
been described over and over again in the pages 
of this magazine. In architecture they are en- 
tirely unlike those of Egypt. Here no forests of 
columns, no grand pylons, no magnificent clois- 
tered courts or gigantic pyramids strike the eye. 
The sphinx is superseded by the winged bull, and 
the slightly cut intaglio by the magnificently 
sculptured slab. In the early Assyrian structures 
there is art at a high state of perfection, but we 
have little or no means of discovering the steps 
by which it was attained. 

Private dwellings, which were not, like the royal 
chambers, constructed with hewn and sculptured 
stones as a revetment of the weak masonry of un- 
burnt bricks, are now in such a complete state of 
ruin as to make it almost impossible to obtain a 
clear conception of their original form. The 
reliefs known to us are hardly sufficient to convey 
any satisfactory information in regard to them. 
Among the clearest of these is a relief of Kou- 
yunjik, which shows buildings with hemispherical 
and oval cupolas very much like those still to be 
found in some parts of Syria. The openings for 
light and air are distinctly visible on the summit 
of the-vaults. On the other hand, the Assvrians 
had a sort of tent-like dwellings which are often 
to be found in large numbers inclosed by fortifi- 
cation walls. Ordinary private houses are repre- 
sented on some of the slabs as being several sto- 
ries in height, and the ground-floor as having but 
one door and no windows. <All had flat rvofs, 
made of thick layers of earth on strong beams, 
and were almost fire-proof. 

One of the most interesting specimens of hu- 
man habitations given by M. Garnier is an 
Etruscan dwelling. The Etruscans had long 
passed their highest point of perfection at the 
time when Hellenic influence had developed to 
its fullest extent in Magna Grecia. Roman tradi- 
tions attest to their civilization, in its artistic as 
well as in its political aspects. Their mode of 
living was very much like that of the Romans. 
One of the principal features of the Etruscan or 
primitive Italian dwelling-house was the inner 
court. As in Grecian architecture, this formed 
the central point, the chief space of the dwelling, 
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around which were grouped the ceiled chambers, 
subordinate in dimensions and importance. Thia 
court, being intended as the place for the usual 
family gathering, a partial covering could not 
have sufficed in these northern Apennines, as 
would have been the case in Rome or Naples or 
Pompeii, where continued rain, snow and Winter 
frosts were not prevalent at certain seasons of the 
year. The central opening was smaller, and thus 
excluded the effects of storm and cold. The Ital- 
ian atrium, or cayeedium, thus acquired a different 
form from that of the Grecian court, and was 
noted for the entire absence of columns as well 
as by the outward inclination of the roof. This 
latter peculiarity had the advantage that, not- 
withstanding the diminution of the central aper- 
ture, more light was admitted, the slanting rays 
of the sun falling high upon the walls: while, on 
the other hand, the interior of the house was free 
from the objectionable rain-drip, and by covering 
the opening in bad weather or at night could be 
entirely isolated and protected. 

The Persians, like the Assyrians, seem to have 
devoted all their architectural tastes and talents 
to temples and tombs, many of which are well 
known to the student of history. Notably among 
these is the Tomb of Cyrus, which lias been pre- 
served almost intact in its architectural bearings. 
Little is known, however, of their domestic archi- 
tecture. No vestiges of private houses have been 
found which belong to a period prior to that of 
the Roman Emperors. It is evident that the hab- 
itations of the subjects were not in any manner to 
be compared in style or splendor to the palaces of 
their despotic rulers, and they must have been 
built of the most perishable materials. The Per- 
sian house, while it may have borne some resem- 
blance in plan and arrangement to the dwellings 
of the nobility, was, of course, greatly modilied 
by the substitution of an open court for the hypo- 
style hall, by the omission of terraces, columns 
and carvings, and by the reduction of all space 
and dimensions to a minimum. The houses of the 
better classes, of course, rarely failed to be sur- 
mounted by a dome, generally of polished brick. 

The civilization of the ancient Phoenicians, and 
their energy and progressiveness, have been the 
theme of many a college graduate as well as of 
many a distinguished writer. We know that they 
were noted for their push, and that they carried 
their knowledge of certain sciences not only into 
adjacent but to remote countries as well. But 
how did they live?) What knowledge had they 
of architecture? M. Garnier’s specimen shows 
that they were acquainted with the use of col- 
umne, capitals and gallerics. This knowledge 
they made use of in the construction of the 
houses of the wealthier classes, so that many of 
them possessed not a few of the attractions of 
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more modern buildings. Their structures were 
durable. The materials employed by the Phooni- 
clan architects seem generally to have been the 
cedars of Lebanon and the various metals of 
trangsmarine commerce. Of the remains of the 
earlier specimens of their domestic architecture 
may be mentioned an entirely unornamented 
house hewn from the rock at Amrith, and a por- 
tal at Um-cl-Aumid, where the middle block of 
the triple lintel is decorated with the Egyptian 
disk and serpents upon either side. 

Hlindoo architecture has been divided into that 
of the Aryan and Sanscrit races of North India, 
that of the South, or of the Tamul races, and that 
prevalent in the Punjab and Cashmere. Of the 
first and last we have comparatively little knowl- 
edge; but South Hindoo work is treated by Ram 
Raz, a native author, who tells us that many 
treatises on architecture existed in India. Re- 
cent researches have thrown considerable light 
upon the history of architecture in the East. 
The rock-cut temples and caves of Ellora are too 
well known to require any description here. The 
pagoda forms a yery prominent feature in the 
architecture of Farther India. Modern Serina- 
gur (the ancient name of the capital of Cashmere, 
and resumed in 1819) has the appearance of a city 
of chalets, and has not materially changed since 
the seventeenth century. Although stone is by 
no means scarce in that country, the inhabitants, 
as in times gone by, still find their building ma. 
terial In the cedar wood whiclr abounds upon the 
neighboring hill-sides, and which can be obtained 
at little cost, because of its ready transportation 
on rafts. Viewed from the lake, Serinagur de- 
lights the eve by the capricious irregularity of the 
dwellings along the shore, some being built out 
over the water, on piles. whilst others are almost 
buried in the surrounding verdure. The more 
humble dwellings, too, with their thatchec and 
boarded rovfa, suggestive of the Jura, are truly 
picturesque. 

Of the many beautiful gardens to be found in 
this vicinity, the best preserved is the Shalamar 
Bagh, situated at the base of an amphitheatre of 
wooded heights rising gradually to an elevation 
of some 14,000 feet, between the valleys of Jhe- 
lam and Scind, and overtopped by one of the 
finest mountains in Cashmere. It was the work 
of. the unfortunate Shah Jehan, father and vic- 
tim of Aureng Zeb, and was splendidly laid out. 
It was traversed by a grand canal bordered with 
greensward and rows of beautiful poplars. This 
led to a large bungalow in the centre garden. 
Ifere was another canal, far more beautiful, lead- 
ing to the extremity of the inclosure. Along the 
banks were numerous fountains and jets playing 
in the sunlight. It terminated at another bunga- 
low more beautiful than the first, quadrangular 
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in shape and surmounted by a dome. It con- 
sisted of a central building and four smaller ones 
at the corners, all ornamented with gildings and 
inscriptions. There were four doors, two of 
which opened upon a noble flight of steps lead- 
ing into a canal, and the other two opening 
upon bridges that spanned the canal, and were 
connected with side avenues. On every hand 
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the extreme simplicity and perfect harmony, which 
pervade every detail in their structures. Unfort- 
unately, their monumenis are known to us only 
in their ruins, for there is not a perfect Grecian 
building in existence to-day. Then, too, the or- 
igin of Greek architecture, like the origin of 
every art and science of that country, is mixed 
up with mythical and fabulous history. Each of 
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may be seen columns of a black and gray marble, 
supposed to have been brought from an ancient 
Hindoo temple destroyed by Shah Jehan. 

We now come to make a hurried examination 
of the homes of the Greeks. As no nation has 
ever equaled the Egyptians in the extent and 
magnitude of their architectural monuments, 
neither have the Greeks ever been surpassed in 
the exquisite beauty of form and proportion, in 


its three styles has its peculiar mythical birth. 
Thus, the Doric is said to have been copied from 
the early wooden huts of the aborigines; the 
Tonic, which sprung up among the Greek colo- 
nists in Asia Minor, to have been modeled upon 
the graceful proportions of the female figure, as 
the Dorie had been upon the more robust ferm of 
man ; the volutes (or spiral scroll appended on 
each side of the capital of the Ionic order) repre- 
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senting the curls of the hair, the fluting, the folds 
of the drapery, etc. The story of the origin of the 
Corinthian style is very pretty: A nurse had put 
in a basket, on the grave of a departed child, the 
toys it had played with when in life. The basket 
was placed accidentally on the root of an acan- 
thus, and in the Spring, when the leaves grew, 
they curled gracefully around the basket, and 
under a flat stone which had been laid on the top 
of it. Callimachus, the sculptor, caught up the 
idea, and worked out, at Corinth, the beautiful 
capital since called after that city. Modern dis- 
coveries, however, show that Greece owed much to 
the earlier civilization of the countries which pre- 
ceded it in history. The private dwellings of 
Greece stood in no relation to its monumental 
public buildings ; and the fact that no remains 
exist of the domestic structures of the Greeks is 
a proof that these were of the same subordinate 
importance as was the family in the Hellenic 
State. The house was nothing more than the 
scene of the family labors, and turned modestly 
inward, confined and simple chambers being 
grouped around a central court. The life of the 
Greek was, for the most part, spent away from 
home, upon the market-places and in the gymna- 
sia and stoas. It was only at meal-time, and for 
repose, that he sought his home. This was com- 
pletely separated from the outer world, the dwell- 
ing-rooms having no windows upon the street, 
and the facade being unimportant. The rooms, 
with the exception of the dining-hall, were but 
little developed, and were lighted through the 
door alone. Their windowless walls presented no 
opportunity for architectural treatment, this being 
restricted to the court, which was a space of con- 
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siderable size, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
For centuries there was nothing to lead to any 
change in this simple dwelling, or to the develop- 
ment of a palace architecture. In the days of 
heroes and tyrants the constructive ability was 
insufficient, and the subsequent republican equal- 
ity was opposed to all individual display. It was 
not until the royal power had, in the Macedonian 
period, taken the place of democracy that private 
architecture made any decided advance. 

The Roman dwelling-houses, although in their 
earliest ages identical with those of the Etruscans, 
were built on a scale of greater magnificence than 
those of the Greeks. Everything appears to have 
been directed to internal splendor and effect 
only ; and, indeed, all collateral evidence tends 
to show that the exterior of Roman palaces and 
habitations was a matter of little importance, as 
they were merely plain brick walls. . The Roman 
palaces of to-day have little to recommend them 
architecturally to the beholder ; but the interiors 
have always commanded admiration. It is true 
that they were very different from the houses of 
the present day, both in style of architecture and 
what we call ‘‘ home comforts.” The entrance- 
hall, called the ostiwm, was often paved with mo- 
saic. The atrium was the inner court, or hall, 
the sitting-room of the family; and often, in 
houses of the humbler classes, the kitchen. In 
the centre was the ¢mpluvium, or tank of water. 
Small rooms at the right and left of the atrium 
were called the ala, or wings. The ériclinium 
or dining-room, had couches on which the guests 
reclined, and a central table. The family records 
and archives were kept in a recess, or room, called 
the ¢ablinum, and the beautiful court, open to 
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the sky and often surrounded by columns and 
statues, was the peristylium. In the centre was 
the virtdarium, or garden, and the rooms for so- 
cial purposes were the eredra and eens. It may 
not be out of place, in this connection, to say a 
word about the cost of living. In Cicero's day a 
laborer lived on forty dollars a year, and under 
Augustus the yearly maintenance of a slave was 
fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents, or a little more 
than ten cents aday. The fare of the rich was 
as sumptuous as the food of the poor was mean. 
Thousands of dollars were spent on costly dishes, 
while flowers, perfumes, ointments and dress 
swallowed up millions every year. We learn from 
Pliny that Cicero’s friend, the tragedian .isopus, 
paid more than $4,000 for a single dish of singing- 
birds ; and from Sencea, that M. Gavius Apicius, 
the prince of Roman gourmands, after spending 
$4,000,000 on the pleasures of the table, took poi- 
son because, having only $400,000 left, he saw 
starvation staring him in the face. When private 
citizens—nay, even an actor—spent thousands of 
dollars .on rare and costly dishes, it is fair to infer 
that vast sums were invested in their importation 
and sale. 

It is in the early Roman basilicas and churches, 
some of which are of the time of Constantine, 
and which were constructed in. the Roman style, 
that we begin to notice certain divergencies which 
increased in the process of time, until they devel- 
oped into a new style, having peculiarities of its 
own, but even more clearly deducible from its 
origin than Roman is from Greek, or Greek from 
Egyptian. There was one important modifica- 
tion of Roman art brought about by contact with 
the East which soon became known as Byzantine. 
This influence was first made manifest, and very 
strongly, too, in St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 
which is entirely Byzantine in style, as opposed 
to Romanesque. From Venice it went to Péri- 
gueux, to the Church of St. Front, and this copy 
influenced the style of a large number of churches 
in the South of France. But the finest example 
of the Byzantine style is the Mosque of St. So- 
phia (the Church of Divine Wisdom), in Constan- 
tinople. It soon spread into Russia, and some of 
the most beautiful churches in that country, 
notably the Church of the Virgin, in the Krem- 
lin, belong to that order.* 

Private dwellings throughout the country were, 
almost without exception, built of wood, and even 
in the large cities there were no houses of stone 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
Western customs were beginning to be introduced 
into Moscow. The architectural forms deter- 
mined by a timbered construction admit of so 
little variation that the wooden houses of the 
Alps and of Russia are strikingly similar in gen- 
eral appearance. 


The unity of plan and architectural forms ob- 
servable throughout Germany, in spite of pro- 
vincial differences, was as little to be found in the 
twelfth century in France as in Italy. The na- 
tive Celts and Gauls remained prominent only in 
the West of France, and so many and such differ- 
ent foreign elements were introduced into the 
other districts that no regular and settled archi- 
tectural type could be developed. The dwellings 
of the primitive Gauls were not unlike those of 
the Romans of the same period. Their habita- 
tions were more huts than houses, being circular 
in form, the supports resting upon enormous 
stones, and the oval roof they sustained being of 
straw. After the Roman invasion, the Gauls 
gradually adopted the civilization of their con- 
querors, and their abiding-places became more 
pretentious. 

The dwellings of the Arabs, or Mohammedans, 
are very interesting in their way; and yet there 
are but few remains of their civic and domestic 
architecture in Egypt which can with certainty 
be referred to the earliest epoch. But it may be 
inferred that the style employed in structures of 
this class, after having been once fully developed, 
was but little altered during later centuries, so 
that the general character of the dwellings and 
public buildings of the first century after their 
occupation may perhaps be understood from a 
study of the examples of this kind still erected in 
the country of the Mohammedans. The exterior 
of private houses was plain and uninviting. The 
portal was, in some instances, richly decorated, 
but always calculated to resist forcible intrusion. 
In the lower stories the windows were small and 
irregularly distributed, but above this they were 
broad and airy, and supplied with projecting 
latice-work, which took the place of the Italian 
and Spanish balconies, and the oriel-windows of 
the North. The dwelling-rooms all opened to- 
ward a large inner court, which was rendered 
extremely picturesque by colonnades and fantastic 
arcades, by pavements of colored marbles or of 
glazed tiles, by fountains, and by the woven dra- 
peries of the doors and windows. A dais of ma- 
sonry took the place of furniture in the sleeping 
and living rooms. The Arabians hare always 
had great veneration for water. Even in private 
houses the surroundings of this life-giving ele- 
ment are often magnificently adorned, while the 
decorations of the public fountains are really 
elaborate, as, for instance the well-known Fount- 
ain of Abderrahman. 

To attempt a description of the habitations of 
men in their many varieties and their geograph- 
ical distribution would take us far beyond the 
limits of a magazine article, and furnish ample 
matter for a large and intensely interesting vo!- 
ume, 
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We have seen that the form of man’s living- 
abode has almost inevitably been the model for 


the resting-place of his dead. As the former has 


been primordially either caves burrowed in the 
earth or the crevices of rocks, so the tombs have 
been originally excavations. The dwelling-places 
of the dead have also exerted a greater influence 
upon the construction of human habitations than 
many of us are aware of. We know, too, that 
the tomb, at times, has been made to resemble, 
in its structural form, at least, the chambers of 
the living. It was dug out, and sometimes 
walled in, and generally covered with a mound 
of earth, not only for protection, but to conceal 
the relics it was customary in times gone by to 
inter with the dead. That this custom prevailed 
to a very great extent is amply attested by the 
countless tumuli to be found not only in India 
and Ireland, but likewise along the banks of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. From the shores of 
Lake Erie, where they are scarcely discernible, 
these tumuli gradually increase in size until they 
rise to the colossal heights of the pyramids of 
Analmac and Tolteca. In Ionia, Etruria and 
Greece the tumulus is found rising gradually 
into monumental magnificence. Now, in mound- 
ing the tomb thus progressively enlarged, the 
earth could not be piled up to any great extent 
without inconveniently widening the base, nor 
kept up against the weather without some means 
of support. ‘lo remedy this double inconven- 
ience, the mound was tucked to a certain height 
by a sloped groundwork of stone; then, to case 
the lateral pressure, and to promote the great 
end of clevation, a shaft was inserted, first in the 
centre, and after, repeated in process of experi- 
ence, at each of the four corners. The term “ cor- 
ners” is used, for the facing would necessarily be 
angular and unbroken lines, no curved masonry 
being thought of at the time. Now, let these 
five stays, or, as they are technically termed, 
steles, be supposed to pass quite naturally from 
perishable wood to durable stone, these pillars to 
be hung with bells, and the whole roofed in by 
an umbrella, and we have the tope tombs of 
China, as they exist to this day. Let the steles 
be elevated gradually, that is to say, abstracted 
from the earth, until elongated into towers of 
some four hundred feet high, and we have re- 
stored, in the mind’s eye, the celebrated Tomb of 
Porsenna, in Etruria, reckoned in ancient times 
one of the wonders of the world. Let the five 
towers, which have thus outgrown the original 
purpose, be next fasciculated into one by simply 
filling in the facing produced upward, of course, 
to a point, and we behold the primeval birth of 
the pagodas of India and the pyramids of Meroe. 
Let this tomb-temple of a provincial Ragis be 
duly proportioned to the magnificence of a uni- 
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versal monarch, and lo! we have the great pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the tombs of the monarchs and 
great men of that ancient land. From this we 
see that the tomb, fortified into a mound, ele- 
vated into a monument, abstracted into a pyra- 
mid or pagoda, was the first, and is the simplest, 
architectural formation. 
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“ Brack Beaury ” is an extraordinarily fascinating book 
with a mission ; and, happily, its success both in England 
and in America is commensurate with its merits. It is ¢ 
romance in the form of a horse's autobiography, his ae 
count of his owners, grooms and companions ; and so sym- 
pathetic in style, that the reader sees the world through 
the eyes of this noble, intelligent and sensitive animal, to 
whom he must feel attached henceforward by a new bond 
of friendship and mutual understanding. The book is by 
Miss Anna Sewell, an Englishwoman. Its sale in London 
has been enormous; and Mr. George T. Angell, President 
of the American Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
justly regarding ‘‘ Black Beauty ” as capable of doing for 
dumb animals as much good as * Uncle Toin’s Cabin” did 
for the human slave, has brought out an American edition 
of the book which he is causing to be scattered broadcast 
throughont the land at a merely nominal price. No duty 
could be more delightful than the duty of reading this 
story. Black Beauty is a horse of good pedigree, and 
passes his colthood in the pleasant meadows at Farmer 
Grey's, where he is broken to harness and saddle, and 
taught not to shy at railway-trains. Squire Gordon is his 
next master, and at Birtwick Hall we are introduced to a 
pleasant family, together with grooms, coachmen, and a 
number of assorted horse-characters, whose various fort- 
anes are followed with interest through the greater part 
of the book. Black Beauty's career is a checkered (and 
sometimes check-retned) one, taking him through the 
whole range uf equine experiences, from the London cab 
to the lady’s park chair. The end is happy. ‘ My ladies 
have promised that I shall never be sold,” the mature 
Beauty assures us, ‘‘and so I have nothing to fear. My 
troubles are all over, and I am at home; and often, before 
I am quite awake, I fancy I am still in the orchard at 
Birtwick, standing with my old friends under the apple- 
trees.” 
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A Morner (‘Use Mere”). By Hector Malot, translated 
by J. Schénberg. 284 pp. Illuminated Paper, 50c. 
Belford Co., New York. 

How a Hvusnann Forcave. By Edgar Fawcett. 
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IN ARCADY. 
Ly CosMo MONKHOUSE, 


In yon hollow Damon lies, 
Lost in slumber deep. 

(Hush, hush, ye thepherd girls, 
Break not his sleep.) 


Phyllis passes tiptoe by; 
Whither is she hieing ? 
(Peep, peep, ye shepherd girls, 

He for her is dying.) 


Now she pauses, now she bends: 
Ah, she kissed him purely. 

(Look away, ye shepherd girls, 
Frown, frown, demurely.) 


See, he clips her in his arms, 
She who was the proudest. 
(Laugh, laugh, ye shepherd girls, 
Laugh, laugh, your loudest.) 
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‘‘ALL aboard for Jerusalem !” Glad that we 
came now instead of some years hence, when 
much of the religious romance will have been 
banished forever. A banker of Joppa, assisted by 
others, is about to begin to build a railroad from 
Joppa to Jerusalem. When this railroad is done, 
the steam-whistle will be heard at Joppa, and the 
conductors’ cry, ‘‘ All aboard for Jerusalem !” 
Then branch roads will be built, and the cry 
will be: ‘‘T'wenty minutes for dinner at Naza- 
reth !” ‘‘ Change cars for Damascus !” <All out 

-for the Grand Trunk to Nineveh !” and camel and 
mule and dragoman will go their way, and light- 
ning wheel will be substituted for hoof and dili- 
gence ! 

* * * * x * 

Now it is Monday morning, and we are on the 
way to Jerusalem. Along the route I am amazed 
beyond expression at the boldness and jaggedness 
of the scenery of the Holy Land. I expected to 
see it rough, but not Alpinian and Sierra Neva- 
dian in grandeur. The hills are amphitheatres, 
piled-up galleries of gray rock, with intervals of 
soil-brown and maroon, until the eye and head 
and heart surrender, and the lips that were for a 
long while exclamatory become speechless. 

Before sundown we will see Jerusalem. I never 
had such high expectations of seeing any place as 
of seeing the holy city. I think my feelings may 
be slightly akin to that of the Christian just about 
to enter the heavenly Jerusalem. My ideas re- 
garding the earthly Jerusalem are bewildering. 
Have I not seen pictures of it ? Oh, yes, but they 
have only increased the bewilderment. They 
were taken from a variety of stand-points. If 
twenty artists attempt to picture Brooklyn or 
New York, they will plant their cameras at dif- 
ferent places and take as many different pictures. 
I must see the city with my own eyes. I must 
walk around about it, and “tell the towers 
thereof.” 

* * * * * * 

Arrived in Jerusalem, the first place we seek is 
Mount Calvary. 

This noonday hour on Golgotha is the most 
solemn and overwhelming hour of my life. I 
tried to read two of the Bible accounts of the 
Crucifixion, but it was done with many pauses. 


* We are permitted by the Historical Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. to use the following extracts from the 
personal narrative appended to the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage’s Life of Christ, entitled ‘‘ From Manger to Throne,” 
and containing an account of the eminent divine’s recent 
journey through the Holy Land.—Eps. Euise Lesre’s 
Porvuan Monrany. 
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I defy anyone on this spot to read with firm 
voice and consecutive utterance the description 
given by Luke and John of the mightiest scene 
of all ages which was enacted here. Our group 
lying down on the place where the three crosses 
stood, I read to them, and I think the prayer of 
the penitent malefactor became the prayer of each 
one of us. ‘‘ Lord, remember me.” It was about 
this hour that the sun was darkened and mid- 
night fell on midnoon. There can be no doubt 
that this hill above the place heretofore called 
“« Jeremiah’s Grotto” is the hill on which Christ 
was put to death. The late General Gordon has 
made a mold of this hill, and the opinion being 
adopted by nearly all who visit Jerusalem in these 
days is that the hill on which we now sit was the 
place of the Great Tragedy. The New Tests- 
ment calls the locality of execution Golgotha, or 
the “Place of a skull.” I care not from what di- 
rection you look at this hill, you recognize the 
shape of a human skull—you have but to feel of 
your own cranium to realize the contour of Cal- 
vary. The caverns a little way beneath the top 
suggest eyeless sockets. The grotto underneath 
is also the shape of the inside of askull. This 
hill is the only hill anywhere near Jerusalem that 
corresponds with the Bible description of being 
skull-shaped. We have inspired authority for 
saying that Christ was crucified outside the gate. 
This hill is just outside the Damascus Gate. 
Moreover, all traditions agree that this hill I 
speak of was the place where malefactors in olden 
time were put to death, and Christ was executed 
asa malefactor. The Bible lets us know that the 
Hill of Calvary was near a great thoroughfare, the 
people passing by ‘‘ wagging their heads.” This 
hill was then, as it is now, beside a great thor- 
oughfare. The arguments in behalf of this par- 
ticular hill as the place of the Lord’s violent death 
are conclusive. In pamphlets and books thoc2 
arguments are now appearing, and all intelligent 
people will yet agree upon this ‘Place of a skull” 
as the centre from which continents have been 
touched and from which all the world will yet be 
moved. So certain am I of this that to-day, with 
my own hands, I have rolled down from this hill 
a stone which I shall take to America as a memo- 
rial stone for my new church now building. That 
stone, placed on top of a stone from Mount Sinai, 
for the obtaining of which camels are now cross- 
ing the desert, will, after all the lips now living 
shall have become speechless, preach with tvo 
lips of stone the Law and the Gospel. 

ok * * * x ® 

What a place of interest is Jerusalem, which- 
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ever way we look! It is the most sacred city of 
our planet. There is much squalor here now, but 
the present is, in my mind, overwhelmed with the 
past. 

The procession of kings, conquerors, poets and 
immortal men and women pass before me as I 
stand here. Among the throng are Solomon, 
David and Christ. Yes, through these streets 
and amid these surroundings rode Solomon, that 
wonder of splendor and wretchedness. It seemed 


as if the world exhausted itself on that man. It 
wove its brightest flowers into his garland. It 
set its richest gems in his coronet. It pressed 


the rarest wine to his lip. It robed him in the 
purest purple and embroidery. It cheered him 
with the sweetest music in that land of harps. It 
greeted him with the gladdest laughter that ever 
leaped from mirth’s lip. It sprinkled his cheek 
with spray from the brightest fountains. Roy- 
alty had no dominion, wealth no luxury, gold no 
glitter, flowers no sweetness, song no melody, 
light no radiance, upholstery no gorgeousness, 
waters no gleam, birds no plumage, prancing 
coursers no mettle, architecture no grandeur, but 
it was all his. Across the thick grass of the 
lawn, fragrant with tufts of camphire from En- 
gedi, fell the long shadows of trees brought from 
distant forests. Fish-pools, fed by artificial chan- 
nels that brought the streams from hills far away, 
were perpetually ruffled with fins, and golden 
scales shot from water-cave to water-cave with 
endless dive and swirl, attracting the gaze of 
foreign potentates ; birds that had been brought 
from foreign aviaries glanced and fluttered among 
the foliage, and called to their mates far beyond 
the sea. From the royal stables there came up 
the neighing of twelve thousand horses, standing 
in blankets of Tyrian purple, chewing their bits 
over troughs of gold, waiting for the King’s order 
to be brought out in front of the palace, when the 
official dignitaries would leap into the saddle for 
some grand parade, or, harnessed to some of the 
fourteen hundred chariots of the King, the fiery 
chargers, with flaunting mane and throbbing nos- 
tril, would make the earth jar with the tramp of 
hoofs and the thunder of wheels. While within 
and without the palace you could not think of a 
single luxury that could be added, or of a single 
splendor that could be kindled; down on the 
banks of the sea the dry-docks of Ezion-geber 
rang with the hammers of the shipwrights who 
were constructing larger vessels for a still wider 
commerce ; for all lands and climes were to be 
robbed to make up Solomon’s glory. No rest till 
his keels shall cut every sea, his axmen hew every 
forest, his archers strike every rare wing, his fish- 
ermen whip every stream, his merchants trade 
in every bazaar, his name be honored by every 
tribe ; and royalty shall have no dominion, wealth 
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no luxury, gold no glitter, song no melody, light 
no radiance, waters no gleam, birds no plumage, 
prancing coursers no mettle, upholstery no gor- 
geousness, architectnre no grandeur, but it was 
all his. 

To say that Solomon was a millionaire gives but 
a very imperfect idea of the property he inherited 
from David, his father. He had at his command 
gold and silver.in amounts that stagger all arith- 
metic. About his exact wealth authors have dif- 
fered, but all agree that it was far ahead of any 
other man’s possessions, beyond all modern, mill- 
jionairedom. ‘The Queen of Sheba made him a 
nice little present of seven hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and Hiram made him a present 
of the same amount. If he had lost the value of 
a whole realm out of his pocket, it would have 
hardly been worth his while to stoop down and 
pick it up. He wrote one thousand and _ five 
songs. He wrote three thousand proverbs. He 
wrote about almost everything. The Bible says 
distinctly he wrote about plants, from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the 
wall, and about birds and beasts and fishes. No 
doubt he put off his royal robes, and put on hunt- 
er’s trappings, and went out with his arrows to 
bring down the rarest specimens of birds; and 
then with his fishing-apparatus he went down to 
tho stream to bring up the denizens of the deep, 
and plunged into the forest and found the rarest 
specimens of flowers ; and then he came back to 
his study and wrote books about zoology, the sci- 
ence of animals ; about ichthyology, the science 
of fishes ; about ornithology, the science of birds; 
about botany, the science of plants. 

But here passes through these streets, as in 
imagination I see him, quite as wonderful and a 
far better man, David, the conqueror, the king, 
the poet. Can it be that I am in the very city 
where he lived and reigned ? Yes, I have since 
coming here stood in the very place where he re- 
ceived the news of Absalom’s death. He was 
wrapped up in his boy Absalom. He was a 
splendid boy, judged by the rules of worldly criti- 
cism. From the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot there was not a single blemish. The 
Bible says that he had such a luxuriant shock of 
hair that when once a year it was shorn, that 
which was cut off weighed over three pounds. 
But, notwithstanding all his brilliancy of appear- 
ance he was a bad boy, and broke his father’s 
heart. He was plotting to get the throne of 
Israel. He had marshaled an army to over- 
throw his 1ather’s government. The day of the 
battle had come. The conflict was begun. David, 
the father, sat between the gates of the palace 
waiting for the tidings of the conflict. Oh, how 
rapidly his heart beat with emotion! Two great 
questions were to be decided : the safety of his 
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“Ts the young man 
Absalom safe? 
When it was told te 
David, the King, 

NS: Ae, hae that, though his 
fy iy armies had been 
victorious, his son 
had been slain, the 
boy, and the continuance of the throne of Israel. father turned his back upon the congratulations 
After awhile a servant, standing on the top of the of the nation, and went up the stairs of his 
house, looks off, and he sees some one running. palace, his heart breaking as he went, wringing 
He is coming with 
great speed, and the 
man on the top of the 
house announces the 
coming of the mes- 
senger, and the father 
watches and waits, 
and as soon as the 
messenger from the 
field of battle comes 
within hailing dis- 
tance the father cries 
out. Is it a question 
in regard to the es- 
tablishment of his 
throne ? Does he 
say: ‘Have the 
armies of Israel been 
victorious ? Am I to 
continue in my im- 
perial authority? 
Have I overthrown 
my enemies?” Oh, 
no. There is one 
question that springs 
from his heart to the 
lip, and springs from 
the lip into the car of 
the besweated and be- 
dusted messenger fly- 
ing from the battle- 
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his hands sometimes, and then again pressing 
them against his temples as though he would 
crush them in, crying : ‘‘O my son Absalom! my 
son! my son Absalom! Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom! my son! my son!” Stu- 
pendous grief of David resounding through all 
succeeding ages ! 

I am also thrilled and overpowered with the 


remembrance that yonder, where now 
stands a Mohammedan mosque, stood 
the Temple, the very one that Christ 
visited. Solomon’s Temple had stood 
there, but Nebuchadnezzar thundered 
it down. Zerubbabel’s Temple had 
stood there, but that had been pros- 
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trated. Then Herod built a temple because he 
was fond of great architecture, and he wanted the 
preceding temples to seem insignificant. Put 
eight or ten modern cathedrals together, and they 
would not equal that structure. It covered nine- 
teen acres. There were marble pillars supporting 
roofs of cedar, and silver tables on which stood 
golden cups ; and there were carvings exquisite, 
and inscriptions resplendent, glittering balus- 
trades and ornamented gateways. The building 
of this temple kept ten thousand workmen busy 
forty-six years. Stupendous pile of pomp and 
magnificence! But the material and architectural 
grandeur of the building were very tame compared 
with the spiritual meaning of its altars, its Holy 
of Holies, and the overwhelming significance of 
its ceremonies. 
* * * a * * 

. Now we are on the road from -Jerusalem to 
Jericho. We started out early and crossed the 
Jehoshaphat Valley, which, if it had not been 
memorable in history and were only now discoy- 
ered, would excite the admiration of all who look 
upon it, so deep, so wide, so long, so tunneled 
with graves, so overlooked by Jerusalem walls. 
With enough books in my saddle-bags, on a 
horse sure-footed for the mountain-passes, and 
in good company, and within sight of Mount 
Olivet, and close by the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and with the heavens and the earth full of sun- 
shine, we start on the famous road to Jericho. 
We pass through ravines and gorges, and by dark 
caves which might be an intrenchment for rob- 
bers like those which the man fell among on his 
way to Jericho along this very road. We have 
to-day met several groups of Bedouins, who, 
judging from their countenances, might be easily 
turned into bandits.. But the supremacy of law, 
even though it be Turkish law, and our accom- 
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paniment of twelve stout men, 
escorts and attendants, put us 
out of the danger of being, 
like that previous traveler, 
stripped and wounded and 
left half dead. What scenery 
we are passing through! How 
any man can be disappointed 
with the Holy Land I cannot 
understand. Some of the 
Palestine tourists have been 
chiefly impressed with the 
fleas, the filth and the beggars. 
To me the scenery, if it had 
no sacred associations, would 
be appallingly majestic. 
There is nothing in America or 
Europe that surpasses it for a mingling of beauty 
and grandeur, ‘* What is that ravine ?” I cry out 
to the dragoman. He says: ‘ That is the Brook 
Cherith ; here is where the ravens fed Elijah.” 
‘‘Are there any ravens in this region now ?” I 
asked. He answered: ‘‘ Yes ; they are large, in 
size between the buzzard and the eagle, and could 
carry a heavy piece of meat if they tried.” But 
how different is the Brook Cherith from all my 
preconceived notions of it! It is like one of the 
awful gulches in Yellowstone Park. It is six 
hundred feet from the top of the bank. It has 
in its sides great caverns, where Bedouins make 
their home. The Brook Cherith, when in full 
force, is a silver wedge splitting the mountains 
into precipices. But behold the Valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea bursting upon our 
vision, and in an hour we are at the two Jer- 
ichos. 
* * a * * * 

By the warmth of a camp-fire I sit down to 
write this, and looking up see the Quarantania, 
the mountain of Christ’s temptation. I am at 
the foot of that ‘‘very high mountain” where 
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Christ was ‘‘led up of the Spirit” to be tempted. 
Neither on the sides of it nor on the top is there 
a spear of grass or a flower. It is a desert mount- 
ain. Its robber dens are here visible. A depres- 
sion on either side the mountain seems to divide 
it from the other ranges so that the mountain is 
itself alone. And now the sun is setting, making 
the mountains look like balustrades and embat- 
tlements of amber and gold, and the moon just 
above the crests seems to be a window of heaven 
through which immortals might be looking down 
upon the scene. 
* * * * * * 

Yesterday on horseback we left Jericho, and 
having dipped in the Dead Sea, we came with a 
feeling that we cannot describe upon the Jordan, 
a river which more people have desired to see 
than any other. On our way we overtook an 
American who requested me to baptize him by 
immersion in the River Jordan. We dismounted 
at the place where Joshua and his host crossed 
the river dry-shod. We were near a turn in the 
river, and not far off from where rocks and sands 
are piled up in shape of cathedrals, domes and bat- 
tlements. We 
pitched our tent, 
and after proper ex- 
amination of the 
candidate for bap- 
tism, I selected por- 
tions of Scripture 
appropriate. One 
of our Arab attend- 
ants had a garment 
not unlike a bep- 
tismal robe. With 
that garment gird- 
led around me I led 
the candidate down 
under the trees on 
the bank, whilo near 
by were grocps of 
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friends and some strangers who happened to be 
there. After a prayer, I read of Christ’s baptism 
in the Jordan, and the commission ‘‘Go and 


With the candidate’s and in mine, we waded 
deep into the Jordan, and I then declared, ‘In 
this historical river, where the Israelites crossed, 


1. BETHANY. 2. THE DEAD SEA. 3. THE TOWER OF DAVID, JERUSALEM. 


teach all nations, baptizing them.” ‘The people 
on the bank then joined in singing to the familiar 
tune that soul-stirring song, ‘On Jordan’s 


stormy bank I stand.” . : S 


and Naaman plunged seven times for the cure of 
his leprosy, and Christ was baptized, and which 
has been used in all ages as a symbol of the divid- 
ing line between earth and heaven, I-baptize thee 
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in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen.” As the candidate went 
down under the waves and then rose, I felt a 
solemnity that no other scene could have inspired. 
As the ordinance was observed under the direc- 
tion of no particular denomination of Christians, 
and no particular church could be responsible for 
it, I feel it my duty to report what I did to the 
Church Universal. 

On our way up from Jericho to Jerusalem the 
sun was very hot. I got off and sat under the 
shadow of the horse. I felt as if I could not ride 
another step, but the dragoman informed us that 
a little way off was a cool place. Soon we halted 
by a ledge of rocks; the mountain was between 
us and the sun, and threw a sombre blanket over 
us. And three or four of us spontaneously cried 
out: ‘This is the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land !” 

* * * * * * 

Now we are back again in Jerusalem, and must 
make an excursion to our Lord’s birth-place. At 
nine o’clock this crisp December morning, for 
there was a sharp frost last night, Iam afoot on 
the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem ; I have 
just crossed the Valley of Hinnom. It is deep 
and impressive, a wall of rock on one side and a 
steep hill on the other, mounting toward the 
Holy City, a few olive-trees on the way up as 
though they had climbed as far as they could, 
and then halted. I pass the plain where Absalom 
marshaled troops against his father David, and 
tho hill of Evil Council, where Judas planned 
for the capture of Christ. I am on the road 
where the wise men went to find Christ at the 
order of Herod, men wise enough not to make 
report to the cruel monster. It is the road that 
marks the distance between tho birth-place and 
the death-place of Him who made the world, and 
will yet redeem it. Christ made long journeys, 
but after all died within five miles of His early 
home. In all the region through which this road 
runs, Davidic, Solomonic and Herodic histories 
overlap each other. But now Bethlehem is in 
sight, and we are toiling up the hills which Jo- 
seph and Mary ascended in this same month of 
December, long, long years ago. The town of Beth- 
lehem, to my surprise, is in the shape of a horseshoe, 
the houses extending clear on to the prongs of the 
horseshoe, between which I look and see the fields 
where Ruth gleaned and Boaz was fascinated with 
her charms, and about which is garlanded the 
immortal pastoral which, in the Bible, lies peace- 
fully between the war-lyrics of Judges and Sam- 
uel. Though David was a ‘man of war,” his 
great-grandmother, Ruth, was a farmer’s wife and 
a@ woman of peace. Near one end of the semi- 
circle of rocks on which Bethlehem stands is 
David’s Well, now a wide, deep basin of stone, 
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almost dry, but at certain seasons almost full. 
No wonder that when David was hounded of per- 
secution and thirsty he wanted a cool draught 
out of it, crying : ‘‘“Oh that one would give me 
to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate!” The mouth of the well, 
cut out of the eternal rock, is about four feet 
across from edge to edge, and a wet goat-skin 
bottle was lying near by. But we must not dwell 
too long on the topography of Bethlehem. Hills, 
hills, hills! Rocks, rocks, rocks! From the 
village, looking down, the backs of the mount- 
ains appear like the backs of the mountains of 
New Hampshire from the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. The whole scene more rough and rude 
than can be imagined. Verily Christ did not 
choose a soft and genial place in which to be 
born. But the scenery, thongh rough, is sub- 
lime, and the hills for width and precipitation 
are displays omnipotent. The gate through which 
our Lord entered this world was a gate of rock, a 
hard, cold gate, as the gate through which He 
departed was a swing-gate of sharpened spears. 
* * * * * * 

Now we leave Jerusalem for the long journey 
north through Palestine. A little way out we 
got on a hill and took the last look at Jerusalem, 
and I felt and remarked it was the last look at 
that sacred city on earth and the next Jerusalem 
we shall seo will be the heavenly. We went on 
within sight of Mizpah and Gibeon, where Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still; on by Rama, 
connected with Samuel’s history; on by the tra- 
ditional village where the parents of Christ missed 
their boy, about three and a half miles from Je- 
rusalem. This is the road over which Jesus came 
and went from Jerusalem to Nazareth. To-night 
we encamp at Bethel, where was once a school of 
the prophets, a theological seminary. Elijah and 
Elisha were here. Near this, Abraham and Lot 
divided the land. Here Jacob, pillowed on a 
stone, saw the ladder used by angels’ feet, and he 
set up a stone and consecrated it. To-night the 
heavens were full of ladders, first a ladder of 
clouds, then a ladder of stars, and all up and 
down the heavens are the angels of beauty, angels 
of consolation, angels of (tod ascending and de- 
seending. ‘Surely God is in this place,” said 
Jacob, ‘‘and I knew it not.” But to-night God 
is in this place, and I know it! 

The next night we encamp on the ruins of 
Ahab’s ivory palace and within sight of the 
pillars of one of Herod’s temples. But this place 
is more distinguished for Elijah’s vision and the 
equipage of fire. The place is girt with a blue 
sash of mountains. The next day we saw the 
tomb of Joseph. His bones were brought up 
from Egypt. Gentile and Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic and Mohammedan, agree that this is 
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the place of that Prime Minister’s burial. What a 
funeraljit must have been, and what procession 
from Egypt to Canaan! 
* * * * * * 

In traveling along the roads of Palestine, I 
am impressed as I could not otherwise have been 
with the fact that Christ, for the most part, went 
afoot.. We find Him occasionally on a boat, and 
once riding in a triumphal procession, as it is 
sometimes called, although it seems to me that 
the hosannas of the crowd could not have made 
a ride on a stubborn, unimpressive and funny 
creature like that which pattered with Him into 
Jerusalem yery much of a triumph. But we are 
made to understand that generally He walked. 
‘How much that means only those know who haye 
gone over the distances traversed by Christ. We 
are accustomed to read that Bethany is two miles 
from Jerusalem. Well, any man in ordinary 
health can walk two miles without fatigue, but 
not more than one man out of a thousand can 
walk from Bethany to Jerusalem without ex- 
haustion. It is over the Mount of Olives, and 
you must climb up among the rolling stones, and 
descend where exertion is necessary to keep you 
from falling prostrate. I, who am accustomed to 
walk ten or twelve miles without lassitude, tried 
part of this road over the Mount of Olives, and 
confess I would not want to try it often, such de- 
mand does it make upon one’s physical energies. 


Yet Christ walked it twice a day, in the morning 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, and in the evening 
from Jerusalem to Bethany. Likewise it seems 
asmall thing that Christ walked from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, but it takes us four days of hard 
horseback riding, sometimes on a trot and some- 
times on a gallop, to do it this week. The way 
is mountainous in the extreme. To those who 
went up to the “Tip Top House,” on Mount 
Washington, before the railroad was laid, I will 
say that this journey from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
is like seven such American journeys. So, all up 
and down and across and recrossing Palestine, 
Jesus walked. Herod rode. Ahab rode. Sal- 
adin rode. Solomon rode. Antony rode. But 
Jesus walked. With swollen ankles and sore 
muscles of the legs, and bruised heel and stiff 
joints, and panting lungs and faint head, along 
the roads and where there were no roads at all, 
Jesus walked. 
* * * * ‘ * * 

The most fearful climb in Palestine is the 
ascent of the Mount of Beatitudes. The horses 
fairly groan with the effort of transporting one 
up the first mountain, which is only a stepping- 
stone to the Mountain of Blesseds. Then we ride 
across fields where every step seems a trap for the 
horses. They stumble with their fore feet, and 
knuckle with their back feet, until it is only by a 
stout grip of mane or saddle we stay on. But 
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oh, what a sweep of vision, now that we have 
reached the top. It is like the Valley of the 
IIudson, from Catskill Mountain Ilouse. I am 
entranced. Hail, hills of Galilee! Wail, Lake 
Gennesareth ! Yonder, clear up and most con- 
spicuous, is Safed, the very city to which Christ 
pointed for illustration in the sermon preached 
here, saying, ‘* A city set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
There are rocks around me on this Mount of 
Beatitudes enough to build the highest pulpit 
the world ever saw. Ay, it is the highest pulpit. 
It overlooks all time and all eternity. The Val- 
ley of Hattin, between here and Lake Galilee, is 
an amphitheatre, as though the natural contour 
of the earth had invited all nations to come and 
sit down and hear Christ preach a sermon in 
which there were more startling novelties than 
were ever announced in all the sermons that were 
ever preached. ‘To those who heard Him on this 
very spot His word must have seemed a contra- 
diction of everything they had ever heard or read 
or experienced. The world’s theory had been: 
“‘ Blessed are the arrogant; blessed are the su- 
percilious ; blessed are the tearless; blessed are 
they who have everything their own way ; blessed 
are the war-cagles ; blessed are the persecutors ; 
blessed are the popular ; blessed are the Herods 
und the Cwsars and the Ahabs.” ‘No! No!! 


No!!!” says Christ, with a voice that rings over 
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these rocks and through yonder Valley of Hattin, 
and down to tha opaline lake on one side, and 
the sapphire Mediterranean on the other, and 
across Iurope in one way, and across Asia in the 
other way, and around the earth in both ways, 
till the globe shall yet be girdled with the nine 
Beatitudes. But as we were climbing to the top, 
I could not help remarking to the one who rode 
next to me, ‘‘It is appropriate that the aseent 
to the Mount of the Saviour’s Blesseds should be 
difficult, for some of the attainments commended 
there by our Lord are heights most difficult to 
reach.” 
ae * * * * = 

After having had on our breakfast-table fish 
from Galilee, like that which Christ gave broiled 
to Ilis disciples after their night of ** poor luck” 
in fishing, I spread my overcoat on the snow- 
white pebbles of the lake and began to read the 
Poems of the Evangelists, descriptive of what 
took place on or near these waters, more sacred 
than any that ever gleamed in any other bowl, 
whether of divine or human sculpturing. A sail- 
boat glides near, but as there is no wind the sails 
are down, and the oars propel the prow through 
the shattering crystal. Again Christ walks this 
lake, and He comes to me in a feeling of peace 
which He only can breathe into the soul. We 
can understand now how high winds can lift this 
lake. The cafions, as they are called in Colo- 
rado, or the ‘‘wadys,” as they are called in 
Palestine, are invitations to hurricanes. Last 
night, from a calm that moved not a tassel of 
our tent, in one minute there rushed by a wind 
that tested every rope and pole of our encamp- 
ment to the utmost, and blew away from the 
front of our tent not only the coals of our 
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bonfire, but the ashes and the wood, and caused a 
fright of some of our group which called the 
dragoman, who prophesied that in twenty minutes 
it would be over; and, sure enough, in about 
that time there was not enough atmospheric mo- 
tion to flutter a feather. 

We are camped near the village of Tiberias. 
Many of the Lives of Christ say that Christ was 
never here. The Bible does nct say He ever vis- 
ited Tiberias, but it says, ‘‘ Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages,” and I have no doubt He 
visited this city, which was second to none in im- 
portance. Some authors say Christ did not come 
to Tiberias because it was populated by a very de- 
graded people. This was the very reason that 
would have brought Him here; the worse the 
disease, the more need of adoctor. Yes, Christ 
was here ! 

* * * 

Now, on Monday morning, I am in a boat on 
Lake Galilee. One sail up, and four oars plying. 
It has been raining in the night, and a fog hangs 
over the waters, but the fine lace veil of the morn- 
ing mist is lifted, and the Gadarene shore on one 
side and the Tiberias hills on the other are com- 
ing to revelation, and look like the banks of the 
Hudson in late September, after the frosts have 
put their diligent and skillful pencil upon the 
foliage. Up and down these banks our Lord 
walked, and the best society He ever had was 
when He was alone with the mountains and the 
sea. But suddenly, this Monday morning, the 
winds rise, and our boat begins to rock. Never 
before in any waters have I seen such a change in 
five minutes. The oarsmen toil hard at their 
places. Fortunately we are near our landing at 
Capernaum. If the winds and the waves in- 
crease for the next half-hour as they have in the 
last ten minutes, and we were still out, our craft 
would be unmanageable, and we would have to 
cry, as did the disciples on the same lake, ‘“ Lord, 
save, or we perish.” While our boat is thumping 
on the rocks, some of our oarsmen plunge waist- 
deep in the water and carry ashore those of our 
party who do not wish to wade. All is well. 
Peace, be still. 

Few people se2 the ruins of Capernaum to ad- 
vantage, for in Spring and Summer tall weeds 
cover the entire place, and snakes, undisturbed, 
crawl over the beautiful sculpturing of the fallen 
architecture. But now the old city has its gloves 
off, and gives us its bare hand as we approach it. 
We climb over the stones of the synagogue where 
Christ preached oftener than in any other build- 
ing, and which might have been called the scene 
of His pastorate. There, on one of the fallen 
walls, I saw the ancient sculpturing, represent- 
ing a pot of manna, to which the people may 
have pointed when they said to Christ, “‘ Our fa- 
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thers did eat manna in the desert,” and Christ 
replied, ‘My Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven.” 

s s s * * * 

We are ending our Palestine journey. We will, 
in a few hours, pass into Syria and to Damascus, 
and then to Beyrout, and so homeward. Two 
more nights in tent. We have had all the con- 
veniences and comforts of the. most improved 
modern travel. Every evening in the long march 
we have found fires builded, tents spread and 
warm food ready, for the reason that most of our 
caravan atarts an hour and a half earlier in the 
morning. We detain only two mules for carrying 
so much of our baggage as we might incidentally 
need, and a tent for a noonday luncheon. We 
are encamped now by Lake Merom, in proximity 
to which Joshua fought his last great battle, 
scattering the allied kings in such utter rout as 
only an army experiences when the Lord comes 
down in all His might against them. This is the 
place where the horses were hamstrung. Mount 
Hermon is in sight, on its brow a crystal coronet 
of ice and snow, for it is Winter now. Bat in 
April these snows will melt and the dew will 
take its place. ‘‘As the dew of Hermon and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for ever more.” This Hermon was 
the Mount of Transfiguration then, and to-day, 
by the bright clouds and a rainbow hovering, it 
is again, in its beauty and glory and almost su- 
pernatural radiance, a Mount of Transfiguration. 

* * * * * * 

This is our last day in Palestine. Farowell to 
its mountains, its lakes, its valleys. I feel my- 
self worn with the emotions of this journey in the 
Holy Land. One cannot live over the most ex- 
citing scenes of eighteen hundred or four thou- 
sand years without feeling the result in every 
nerve of his body. Besides that, it is a very ardu- 
ous journey. Six and seven hours of horseback 
in a country which is one great rock, split and 
shattered and ground into fragments, some of 
them as large as a mountain and some of them 
as small as the sand of the sea. This afternoon 
we are caught in a tempest that drenches the 
mountain. One of the horses falls, and we halt 
amid blinding rain. It is freezing cold. Fingers 
and fect like ice. Two hours and three-quarters 
before encampment. We ride on in silence, long- 
ing for the terminus of to-day’s pilgrimage. It 
is, through the awful inclemency of the weather, 
the only dangerous day of the journey. Slip and 
slide and etumble and climb and descend we 
must ; sometimes on the horse and sometimes 
off, until at last we halt at a hovel of the village, 
and instead of entering camp for the night, are 
glad to find this retreat from the storm. It is a 
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house of one story, built out of mud. A feeble 
fire in mid-floor, but no chimney. It is the best 
house in the village. Arabs, old and young, 
stand round in wonderment as to why we come. 
There is no window in the room where I write, 
but two little openings, one over the door and 
the other in the wall, through which latter out- 
look I occasionally find an Arab face thrust to 
see how I am progressing. But the door is open, 
and so I have light. This is an afternoon and 
a night never to be forgotten for its exposures 
and acquaintance with the hardships of what an 
Arab considers a luxurious apartment. We have 
passed from Palestine to Syria, and are spending 
the last night out before reaching Damascus. 
To-morrow we shall have a forced march, and 
do two days in one, and by having carriages sent 
some twenty miles out to meet us we shall be 
able to leave stirrup and saddle, and by accel- 
erated mode reach Damascus at six or seven 
o’clock in the evening. Let only those in robust 
health attempt to take the length of Palestine on 
horseback. Ido not think that it is because of 
the unhealthiness of the climate in the Holy 
Land that so many have sickened and died while 
here, or afterward, but because of the fatigues. 
The number of miles gives no indication of the 
exhaustions of the way. A hundred and fifty 
miles in Palestine and Syria on horseback demand 
as much physical strength as four hundred miles 
on horseback in regions of easy travel. Iam to- 
night in good health, notwithstanding the terri- 
ble journey ; and seated bya fire, the smoke of 
which, finding no appropriate place of escape, 
takes lodgment in my nostrils and eyes. For the 
first time in my life I realize that chimneys are a 
luxury but not a necessity. The only adornments 
in this room are representations of two tree- 
branches in the mud of the wall, a circle sup- 
posed to mean a star; a bottle hung from the 
ceiling, and about twelve indentations in the 
wall, to be used as mantels, for anything that 
may be placed there. This storm is not a sur- 
prise, for through pessimistic prophets we have 
expected that at this season we should have rain 
and snow and hail throughout our journey. 
During the night the storm ceased, and the 
next morning we rose at five o’clock, and at six 
o’clock were in the insufficient light feeling for 
the stirrups of our saddles. We are on the road 
to Damascus. Before night we will pass the place 
where Saul was unhorsed at the flash of the su- 
pernal light, and will enter that city, the mere 
name of which is full of suggestiveness, solemnity 
and historical agitation. We do not want on the 
journey to be flung to the earth, but oh, for some 
great spiritual blessing, brighter than any noon- 
day sun, and a new preparation for usefulness ! 
At six o’clock this evening we arrive at Damas- 
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cus. The long horseback ride through Palestine 
is ended. A carriage met us twenty miles out 
and brought us to the city. The impressions one 
receives as he rides along the walled gardens of 
the place are different from those produced by 
any other city. To-morrow we will explore and 
see for ourselves the place about which we have 
heard and read so much, the oldest city under 
the sun. 

Our first night past in Damascus, we were up 
early and abroad, and after some days of tarrying 
here, feel that we have seen Damascus, the “street 
called Straight,” along which good Ananias went 
to meet Saul, the site of the palace of Naaman 
the leper, the River Abana, as the other day we 
saw Pharpar, and have from the north-west of 
the city gazed upon this ancient metropolis that 
has had so much to do with the history of the 
world. The bazaars of this place could entertain 
us for weeks and months, but all these styles.of 
articles have become a part of American bric-a- 
brac, or gone into the furniture and upholstery 
of the American parlor. Yet the people are as 
they have always been. No change in their head- 
wear or sashes, or baggy and profuse coverings of 
their limbs. No one can imagine what Damas- 
cus is. Unlike all others in architecture, in mer- 
chandise, in general and minute appearance, it is 
worth while to cross the Atlantic and Europe to 
see it. Though it has been a place of battle and 
massacre, and of ancient affluence and splendor, 
as well as of present prosperity, to the Christian 
its chief attraction arises from the fact that here 
the scales fell from Paul’s eyes, and that chief of 
apostles here began that mission which will not 
end until heaven is peopled with ransomed spir- 
its. We took diligence from Damascus to Bey- 
rout, a fourteen-hours journey, rain - washed, 
crowded and uncomfortable. 

Christmas we spent in Beyrout, and I preached 
in the Scotch Presbyterian chapel of that city. 
The majority of the audience were Syrians, but 
they all understood English, and a more attentive 
people I never addressed. The music was superb, 
solos, anthems and congregational singing. I 
will never forget the kindness of Dr. Bliss, the 
president of the college and the illustrious edu- 
eator ; nor Dr. Jessup, the renowned missionary, 
and Moderator in 1883 of the,General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and a mighty agent for the transference of the 
best of Christian literature into Arabic ; nor Dr. 
Post, the surgeon, the botanist, the Christian 
philosopher and prince of Christian workers. We 
dined at the hospitable home of Dr. Jessup, and 
became acquainted with his lovely and accom- 
plished family. It was an American Christmas 
dinner. At four o’clock we went on the steamer 
Minerva, bound for Constantinople. 
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“I WAS TAKEN ON BOARD, AND WRAPPED IN A 
ROUGH GREAT-COAT BELONGING TO ONE 
OF THE BARGEMEN.” 


THE WOMAN 'IN BLACK. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Lucy LH. Hooper. 

Ir is a good many years since that cold 
Winter during which I, Wyllis Hunter, of 
New York, found myself detained in Lon- 
don on special business for the firm of 
which I was then a member. What the 
nature of that business was has nothing to 
do with the events that I am about to 
chronicle, except so far as it was the cause 
of my being in London at all at that in- 
hospitable season of the year. It was the 
Winter of 1854-55. People were talking a 
good deal about the war in the Crimea, and 
wagers had been won and lost concerning 
the time required for the taking of Se- 
bastopol ; and Queen Victoria was a bright 
young matron, with her handsome husband 
always at her side, and her brood of little children 
around her. The Hon. James Buchanan was the 
United States Minister in those days, and the 
beauty of his niece, the hostess of the Ministerial 
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‘*] TRIED THE WINDOW-BARS AND DOOR.” 


drawing-rooms, the royally lovely blonde Miss 
Harriet Lane, was the admiration of all London 
society. There was a young and spirited and 
very patriotic Secretary attached to the American 
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Legation at that time, whose name was Daniel E. 
Sickles. There were no great hotels in London. 
Such huge palatial caravansaries as the Victoria 
and the Metropole and the Savoy were as yet 
undreamed of, to say nothing of not being begun. 
Grisi and Mario were the favorite operatic stars. 
Charles Kean and Charles Mathews and Benja- 
min Webster were the great actors of the day. 
Mme. Celeste had just achieved a great success 
in a play by Tom Taylor, called “‘ Two Lovers and 
a Life,” which had been brought out at the Adel- 
phi. Ladies dressed pretty much as they do nowa- 
days—that is to say, in straight, plain skirts and 
slightly pointed corsages. Across the Channel a 
young and beautiful Empress was planning the 
introduction of crinoline. There was an Amer- 
ican line of great ocean steamers, and we Amer- 
icuns abroad all swore by the Collins Line. Sla- 
very in the United States was an institution that 
was destined to outlast the stars. Our English 
acquaintances all taunted us respecting it. Amer- 
icuns were not popular in English society, and in 
fact only a stray specimen of the race made his 
way thither from time to time. ‘There was the 
son of a former ex-President of the United States 
in London. He had come thither once before, 
while his father was in office, and had been ex- 
tensively entertained. He had come back to re- 
new his acquaintance with his crowd of British 
friends, and found that nobody knew him any 
more. 

I was very solitary in the great British metrop- 
olis, and after business hours, and when I had 
finished my lonely dinner, I usually went to sume 
theatre or another. I was fond of the drama, 
and the London stage at that time afforded a 
good deal that was worth seeing. So I visited 
all the principal theatres, one after the other, 
and to some of them I went repeatedly. It was 
at one of the leading theatres that I first saw, one 
evening, while watching with languid attention a 
play that I had already witnessed some three or 
four times, the Woman in Black. 

She sat near me in one of the orchestra-chairs. 
She was a decidedly striking-looking person, 
though she was neither young nor handsome. 
Tall and gaunt, with strongly marked features, 
aud iron-gray hair and large, gray, restless eyes, 
her appearance was sufficiently strange to attract 
my attention at once. She was dressed in black 
—rigid, uncompromising black—withont any re- 
lief of color or of ornament, or even that (so com- 
mon in those days) of a slight opening of the 
corsage below the throat. She was always alone. 
As soon.as the performance was over she would 
envelop her head and throat in a great scarf of 
black lace, and would glide out into the night 
like a ghost. She never spoke to anybody, and 
nobody ever recognized her, though those rest- 


less, glittering eyes went hither and thither, 
sending searching glances through the crowd, 
as though their owner was on the lookout for 
some one. But this some one never seemed to 
be discovered. Of course, I did not notice all 
these peculiarities the first time I saw her, but I 
met her so often at the theatres which | frequented 
that I really began to fecl as though she was al- 
most an acquaintance, and I came to look for her 
regularly amongst the occupants of the stalls, and 
to experience a certain degree of disappointment 
when I failed to find her. 

The month of December wore away, and at last 
came Christmas-eve. The arrival of the holidays 
intensified the dreariness of my position, and I 
thought longingly, and with acute pangs of home- 
sickness, of the dear ones across the sea. I could 
not but picture to myself the bright, sparkling 
Winter days, when a cloudless sky looks down 
upon a spotless world, the earth garbed in ermine 
and the heavens one blaze of azure and of gold. 
To add to my discomfort, and to increase my 
longings for my native land, the weather had 
assumed the very worst aspect of which the 
Winter climate of London is capable. A series 
of fogs, of greater or less density, settled down 
over the metropolis, and the darkness out-of- 
doors, and the difficulty of getting about, were 
such as to keep me a close prisoner in the house 
for some days. Matters atmospherical were, how- 
ever, a shade better on the afternoon of the 24th 
of December, and the advertisement of a new 
troupe of Spanish dancers at the Haymarket 
Theatre tempted me to go thither, and try to 
dispel my homesickness and my boredom by an 
evening’s amusement. 

Almost the first person that I beheld when I 
took my place in the stalls was the Woman in 
Black. She was occupying a seat very near my 
own, and was scanning the audience with her 
usual air of restless ‘interrogation. Her eyes 
traveled over my face and figure with the rest, 
but she took no particular notice of me. And 
once the performance had begun [ ceased to 
trouble my head about her altogether. 

The Spanish dancers, with the celebrated Perea 
Nena at their heal, were simply wonderfnl, and 
excelled everything that I had heard about them. 
I enjoyed my evening immensely, and quite forgot 
that it was Christmas-eve, and that I was far away 
from home in a foreign land, where I knew 
scarcely anybody, and where the Winter fogs 
made locomotion at times not only difficult and 
disagreeable, but positively dangerous. 

Of this last unpleasant element in my surround- 
ings I was suddenly made aware when I emerged 
from the theatre with intent to call a cab and go 
home. 


The fog, which had lightened consider-. 
ably in the early part of the evening, had settled 
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down on the world, denser and blacker than ever. 


As I stood under the arcades in front of the 
theatre, I could see no more of the street than if 
a Wall of granite rose before me. Cabs and cab- 
men had alike disappeared in the danger of the 
darkness, and had there been hundreds of vehicles 
just in front of me, I could not have seen them. 
Of course there was nothing left for me to do but 
to try to regain my lodgings on foot.- Unfort- 
unately they were full two miles away, and 
though I knew my way about London pretty 
well when I could see where I was going, a jour- 
ney through the blank, dense darkness of that 
impenetrable fog presented itself as a hopeless 
impossibility. There were no hotels then as now 
in the neighborhood of the Haymarket, or I 
might have taken refuge in one of them. I did 
not know enough about the neighborhood to 
venture to ask for shelter at any private house. I 
was fond of jewelry in those days, and my dia- 
mond studs and sleeve-buttons and my elaborate 
double watch-chain presented too many tempta- 
tions for theft for me to feel at all at ease respect- 
ing my personal safety. should I go wandering 
about in the black obscurity. I stood plunged-in 
meditation and in perplexity. But suddenly a 
light touch on my shoulder caused me to look 
around, aud I saw, standing beside me, the 
Woman in Black. 

So, my fellow-spectator of so many even- 
ings,” she said, “you find yourself puzzled as 
to how you shall return home, doubtless. Do 
you live far away from here ? Perhaps I may be 
able to give you some directions.” 

T named the address, which was in Harley 
Street, near the Regent's Park. 

“Providence preserve us!” she cried; ‘you 
never in the world will be able to get there to- 
night. The cabmen have all struck work and 
have gone home, and it would be dangerous for 
you to try to make your way back on foot.” 

‘‘What in the world am I to do ?” I exclaimed 
in my perplexity. 

She paused, and seemed to meditate for a mo- 
ment. ‘ Well,” she said, as if to herself, “ Vl 
risk it. I have a son of my own in a foreign 
land, and should he get into any such dilemma, 
I should hope to have him find help in his need, 
such as I mean to offer you now. Come home 
with me, young man. [ live just around the 
corner here. You shall have my son's bed- 
room, and to-morrow morning you can go away 
as early us you like.” 

There was something in the grave respecta- 
bility of the severe elderly woman that inspired 
me with confidence, and I unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted her offer. Taking me by the arm, she 
hurried me forth into the dense gloom, which 
she traversed with the -apparent- certainty: of 
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‘the blind girl Nydia, the heroine of Bulwer’s 


“‘Last Days of Pompeii.” At last, after a walk 
of considerably greater duration than her words 
“just around the corner” had led me to antici- 
pate, she paused before a good-sized house whose 
door she opened with a key which she took from 
her pocket. 

I followed her into the hall, and then the 
dour was closed behind us. She ushered me at 
once into the front room on the ground-floor. It 
was furnished as a dining-room, with massive, 
old-fashioned mahogany chairs and table and 
side-board. A good fire was blazing in the grate, 
and two gas-burners illuminated the whole apart- 
ment with their cheerful radiance. Altogether a 
more comfortable refuge from the cold and the 
black fog of the Winter night without could 
hardly be imagined. My hostess bustled about 
in the energy of her welcome, brought a great 
easy-chair up to the fire for me, and seemed bent 
on making me as much at home as possible. 

“Will you have some supper—some sand- 

wiches and cold meat, or a biscuit and a bit of 
cheese ? The tray’s all ready, and can be brought 
up in a moment. No? Then I'll have a fire 
lighted in the bedroom that you are to occupy, 
and which is on the ground-floor, just back of 
the dining-room in fact.” 
. She left the room without heeding the little 
specch of thanks that I tried to deliver, but 
speedily returned with a long, white garment 
hanging over her arm, 

“Your room is all ready, and here is a night- 
gown ; for, you see,” she said, touching a work- 
basket that stood on a side-table and from which 
a muss of white work protruded, “I make these 
garments myself, and I have hard work to keep 
up the supply.” 

“‘ Why, what becomes of them ?” I asked, more 
out of politeness than from curiosity. 

“‘They get lost—once worn, I am apt never to 
see them again,” responded the Woman in Black. 
Then she led the way to the back bedroom, a 
small but well-furnished room, with a well- 
barred window, which looked out, she told me, 
upon a paved ‘yard with a stable beyond. The 
bed, with its coverings already turned down, 
showing the heavy, fleecy blankets and snow- 
white sheets, was placed against the wall, oppo- 
site this window. A smoking glass of whisky- 
punch stood on a small tray on a table in the 
centre of the room. 

«Here is your night-gown,” said my hostess, 
tossing the garment that she carried upon a chair; 
‘‘and there,” she continued, pointing with a 
smile to the tumbler of punch, ** is your uight- 
cap. Good-night. There’s a lock on your door, 
if you care to use it.” And so saying, she de- 
parted. My first: act was to clase and lock the 
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door securely. And then I sat down upon the 
nearest chair and meditated upon the situation. 

What a strange adventure! Now that I had 
gotten rid of the bewilderment arising out of the 
perplexity caused by the fog, I could not but con- 
sider it as most singular. Here was a woman, 
long past youth, who had introduced into her 
home, to pass the night, a total stranger—a man 
who, for aught she knew, might arise at any 
time and decamp with whatever portable valu- 
ables he could lay his hands on, if, indeed, he did 
not seck out her bedroom and murder her in his 
search for her more precious possessions. How- 


ever, what could be her motive? Apparently I 


had nothing to 
fear. I tried 
the window- 
bars and the 
door. All was 
strong and safe. 
Then I looked 
around the 
room; not a 
corner in which any 
lurking malefactor 
could be concealed. No- 
body behind the dusky 
moreen curtains—nobody under 
the bed. In fact, there was, 
strictly speaking, no ‘‘under 
the bed” at all, the bedstead 
being finished at the sides and 
the end with flat panels of ma- 
hogany extending from the frame that supported 
the mattress to the floor. My inspection had 
practically reassured me, but I could not make 
up my mind to drink the steaming punch. I left 
it to waste its tempting odors on the air, and with 
due deliberation prepared to go to bed. The 
night-gown left for me was donned, after a 
thorough examination. It was entirely new, was 
made of the finest material, and was beautifully 
and delicately stitched. I put it on, turned down 
the bedclothes and sprang into bed. 

Instantly the seeming mattress parted in the 
centre beneath my weight. I was precipitated 
downward to what seemed to me a great depth, 
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landing at last in what was apparently a well cf 
ice-cold water. 

I was always noted for my skill in swimming, 
and after the first shock had passed I had no 
difficulty in keeping afloat. I found that what I 
had taken for a well was, in reality, a tunnel in 
masonry, like that of a sewer, built with a steep 
downward slope, through which a strong current 
was rushing. I followed instinctively the course 
of the water. And suddenly I emerged, spent, 
chilled, and half suffocated with the mephitic 
vapors of the vault, into the free open air, on the 
bosom of the Thames. The fog still hung above 
the river. But a party of men, on a barge moored 


ery. 
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near the shore, were celebrating Christmas-eve 
with much drink and many songs, and their holi- 
day merriment undoubtedly saved my life. Guided 
by the sound of their voices, I contrived to reach 
the barge, and my despairing cry for help brought 
me ready assistance. I was taken on board, was 
wrapped in a rough great-coat belonging to one of 
the bargemen, and was plicd with hot gin and 
water till all the ill effects of my sudden immer- 
sion had disappeared. I- spent the rest of tho 
night in the cabin. The next morning I insisted 
upon one of these good fellows accompanying mo 
back to my lodgings in the first available cab that 
could be obtained ; and though I am not wealthy, 
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I contrived to spare for my preservers a respect- 
able lot of sovereigns, so as to make that Christ- 
mas-day a memorable one for them for some time 
to come. 

When I went with my story to the Police Office 
in Scotland Yard my statement was at first re- 
ceived with a mild incredulity that was very 
exasperating. But this tone was changed to one 
of conviction when I produced the night-gown 
that I had worn on that terrible Christmas-eve, 
and for which I had left in exchange my watch 
and chain, my diamond studs and sleeve-buttons, 
and some fifteen pounds in gold and notes, to say 
nothing of a new dress-suit and my best overcoat. 
The functionary to whom I showed the garment 
examined it attentively. Then he called to a 
subordinate : 

“ Higgins !” 

«« Yessir.” 

“Bring me that lot of night-gowns.” 

They were brought, and were spread out before 
me—five in all. They were in every respect sim- 
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ilar to the one in my possession; the same fine 
material, the same delicate stitchery, and the 
same rather peculiar shape. 

«‘Each one of those night-gowns,” quoth the 
Chief Inspector, ‘‘ was taken from the body of a 
drowned man picked up in the Thames. You, 
sir, came here a living man with another. That 
completes the half-dozen.” 

And I think, had I drank the glass of punch 
that my hostess prepared for me, I, too, should 
not have been left alive to tell the tale. Probably 
it was drugged with some potent narcotic. 

The researches of the police to discover the 
whereabouts of the house to which I had been 
conducted proved wholly ineffectual. I  fre- 
quented assiduously the different first-class the- 
atres for a month or more, hoping to meet my 
mysterious hostess, and so to be able to hand her 
over to justice. But all my efforts were vain. 
Never again did I come across the Woman in 
Black. Never again have I spent such a Christ- 
mas-eve. 
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QUEEN Lovrsa, “the ideal Queen, and the 
ideal woman of Prussia,” was the sixth child of 
Prince Charles, afterward Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and was born in Hanover on 
March 10th, 1776. 
in command of the Hanoverian army of George 
III. of Great Britain. Her mother was Princess 
Frederica of Hesse-Darmstadt, who died in May, 
1782, after giving birth to her tenth child. Prin- 
cess Louisa thus early experienced sorrow. 

Prince Charles, on the death of his wife, with- 
drew to Herrenhausen—a Hanoverian Versailles, 
the creation of George II. The large fine garden 
of this place afforded the retirement desired by 
the widowed Prince, and the fresh strong air that 
was so beneficial to the children. Fraulein von 
Wolzogen, a highly gifted lady, had been ap- 
pointed governess to the young princesses dur- 
ing their mother’s life-time. 
charge of them, carrying forward their education 
according to the ideas of their mother. Two 
years passed in this manner, varied only for Prin- 
cess Louisa by a visit to her grandmother at 
Darmstadt. Then feeling the necessity of pro- 
viding a mother for his children, Prince Charles 
married Princess Charlotte of Hesse in 1784. 
Princess Louisa was present at the marriage, and 
spent a happy Winter at Darmstadt. During her 
residence at this court the Duke Charles August 
of Weimar, the friend of Goethe, came on a visit. 


‘Schiller, then living at Mannheim, wishing to . 
become acquainted with the Duke, came to Darm- , © 
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She continued in” 


stadt at Christmas. While there he read the last 
act of his ‘‘Don Carlos” in the presence of the 
Court. Princess Louisa was present and heard 
him. In 1808, when she was Queen, and living 
in Kénigsberg, she wrote: ‘Ah, I have read my 
Schiller again and again ! Why does he not come 
to Berlin ?” In December, 1785, Prince Charles 
lost his second wife. In 1788 he placed his chil- 
dren in charge of Princess George William of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, a lady of deeply pious and pa- 
triotic spirit. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom of 
the time, French was the language in which the 
education of the children was carried on. In 
after-life Princess Lowisa- used very often to la- 
ment that German had not been more used. A3 
Queen, she sought diligently to make up for the 
deficiencies of her education in everything relat- 
ing to knowledge of German affairs. 

When Princess Louisa was twelve years old 
Princess George William gave her a copy of 
Sturm’s ‘Converse with God, for the Morning 
Hours of Every Day of the Year.” 

On the day of her confirmation. June 15th, 
1792, the Princess Louisa wrote in it the fol- 
lowing verse and prayer: 


“The future—will it dreadful be? 
Mine age—will it bring joy to me? 
How shall I in the future bear 
Life’s load, perchance, of heavy care? 
My soul, cast all thy care away— 
The Lord Almighty is my stay.” 
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“To-day, the day of my confirmation, is the most im- 
portant of my life. May God, who was witness of all my 
solemn promises, give me strength to fulfill what I have 
vowed unto Him.” 

This book is preserved in the Hohenzollern 
Museum in Berlin. 

The Princess early manifested a charitable dis- 
position. It was her custom to visit the sick and 
poor, and to weep with those who wept. Her 
memory is cherished in the places which she was 
in the habit of visiting in her youth. She passed 
many a Summer at Broich, in Westphalia, a castle 
inherited by her grandmother, the Princess 
“George William of Hesse-Darmstadt; and in- 
stances of the Princess Louisa’s kindness to the 
people were long remembered here. On one oc- 
easion, when she was thirteen years old, she 
pressed all the pocket-money she had into the 
hand of « poor widow in the village, who begged 
for bread for her hungry children, and then bor- 
rowed from the old servant of the Landgravine, 
in order to make other gifts. Her grandmother 
reproved her for contracting debts, scolded the 
old servant for taking it upon him to lend money 
to a minor, but privately granted an increase of 
pocket-money to her granddaughter, on the con- 
dition that the Princess herself should pay off 
the debt, in order that she might learn to man- 
age her means, as God’s steward, in a proper 
manner. 

Princess Louisa was present at the coronation 
of two Emperors in Frankfort on the Main, viz., 
of Leopold II., in September, 1790, and Francis, 
on July 7th, 1792. She thus basked in the last 
raya-of the fading glory of the old German Em- 
pire. On these visits to Frankfort she lived, 
with her sister Frederica and her brother George, 
in the honse of Goethe’s mother. One of the 
stories Mme. Goethe told of their visit to her 
house was this: She allowed them to pump the 
water from the well in the court-yard, while she 
herself kept the governess from calling them into 
the house by locking her in her room. 

These visits to Frankfort were followed by a 
long visit to Hildburghausen, to her eldest sister, 
wife of the reigning Duke. While Princess Lou- 
isa was there, the course of the war with France 
brought the Crown-prince of Prussia to Frank- 
fort. Detained Jonger than they intended by an 
invitation to supper from the King, Louisa met 
and won the heart of the Crown-prince. The at- 
tachment was mutual. The betrothal took place 
in the Castle at Darmstadt on April 24th, 1793. 
The marriage took place at Christmas, 1793. 

At her entry into Berlin, Princess Louisa was 
received with great rejoicings. A touching in- 
cident occurred on the occasion. At the gate 
of honor, the then newly erected Brandenburger- 


Thor, before the city,-a lovely little maiden re- - 
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cited a poem, of which the following were the 
closing words : 


‘Forget what thou hast lost; this festal day foretells a 
fairer, brighter life for thee. 
All hail! unto the future times thou kings shalt give, 
of happy grandsons mother be!” 


Yielding to the impulse of her heart, the Prin- 
cess stooped down and embraced the child, and 
kissed her mouth, forehead and eyes. 

The newly married pair lived only for each 
other. She was a true German housewife as 
Crown-princess. Afterward, when her husband 
ascended the throne, she showed herself to be a 
true German Queen. It was at home, not at 
court, that the Crown-prince and his wife felt 
most at ease. When the Princess had laid aside 
her state-dress after any great festivity, the 
Crown-prince was wont to regard her as a pearl 
that had recovered its original purity. He would 
take her hand, look into her clear blue eyes, 
and say: ‘“ Thank God, you are my wife again !” 

« But am I not always that ?” asked Louisa. 

‘‘Ah, no,” said he, with a jocular sigh; “you 
are obliged to be Crown-princess too often.” 

The fashion of the time was for married people 
of rank to adopt the French mode of address in 
intercourse with each other, and to speak to each 
other as “‘you” (Sie). The Crown-prince and 
Princess did not adopt this custom ; they called 
each other ‘‘ thou,” according to the usage of the 
people generally. Their homely ways displeased 
the Countess von Voss, who was the Mistress of 
the Household, and she did not fail to impress on 
their Royal Iighnesses, with all becoming rever- 
ence, the rules of court-life. 

On March 10th, 1794, Princess Louisa kept her 
first birthday in Berlin. On this occasion the 
King gave her the Castle of Oranienburg as a 
Summer residence. He asked her whether she 
had any other wishes. She asked for a handful 
of gold for the poor of Berlin. 

*«How large a handful 2” said the King. 

** As large as the heart of the best of kings,” 
she replied. 

The poor of the capital received an abundant 
handful. 

In May of the same year, just five months after 
his marriage, the Crown-prince was called into 
active military service once more. This time it 
was the rising in Poland under Kosciusko, who 
had unfurled the banner of independence in 
Cracow. The Princess felt the separation keenly, 
bnt she showed the same spirit at this time which 
she afterward displayed in the time of Prussia’s 
bitterest need. When the news reached her that 
her husband led the column next the King in tha 
attack on Wola, she said, “‘I trembie at every 
danger, but I see that-the- Grown-prince, the 
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THE BRANDENBURGER-THOR. 


next to the King on the throne, should be next 
him on the field.” 

On October 15th, 1795, a son was born, who 
afterward ascended the throne as Frederick 
William IV, The young prince was baptized on 


October 28th. Among his sponsors were George 
III. of England, and his Queen, Sophia Charlotte. 

The Crown-prince and Princess had occupied 
Oranienburg during the Summer of that year. 
They did not find it very comfortable. The 
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castle, with its two wings, was too large for 
them. The gardens, with their many pavilions, 
were too grand. They longed for a simpler 
country-seat. Hearing that the estate of Paretz, 
some miles north-west of Postdam, was for sale, 
they bought it and the neighboring village. At 
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cess if she did not find it tiresome to live for 
weeks upon weeks at this country hermitage, she 
replied, ‘‘ Ah, no; I am quite happy to be simply 
my Lady of Paretz.” 

In the year 1797, in the month of November, 
King Frederick William II. died, and the Crown- 


PORTRAIT OF LOUISA, BY MME. LEBRUN. 


this seat they lived very simply, and mingled 
freely with the people in their festivities. When 
the Crown-prince became King, he said in jest 
that he, the King of Prussia, wished to be looked 
on at this place as the Lord of Paretz. And 
when Louisa was once asked by a foreign prin- 


prince (Prince Frederick William) and Princess 
Louisa became King and Queen. 

About two months after an important event of 
a joyful character took place, which has had vast 
consequences for Germany in the present century, 
viz., the birth of Frederick William Louis, who 
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afterward became King William I. of Prussia, and 
also Emperor of Germany, the founder of the 
present German Empire. He was born on March 
22d, 1797, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

As King and Queen, Frederick William and 
Louisa kept up their former habit of walking 
arm-in-arm in the avenue—Unter den Linden— 
and in the Thiergarten, to the great delight of 
the people. In the Winter, in 1797, they also 
visited the Berlin Fair, made purchases at several 
stalls, and took refreshment at the Confectioner 
Fechter’s. At one stall a townswoman, who was 
about to make a purchase, seeing their Majesties, 
immediately drew back. ‘‘Do not go away,” 
said the Queen, ‘‘my dear woman. What will 
become of the stall-keepers, if we drive away their 
customers ?” 

A contemporary, writing in February, 1798, 
thus describes the weekly receptions of the 
Queen: ‘All etiquette is banished from these 
parties ; good-will and freedom from constraint 
prevail, so that people who are the sworn enemies 
of all the restraints of court-life feel themselves 
quite at home in them. The King and the Queen 
converse with everyone present, and, by their 
bearing and words, bind all hearts to them- 
selves.” 

In the Spring of 1798 Queen Louisa accom- 
panied the King to Kénigsberg. It was on this 
occasion that Frederick William III. said to a 
peasant who presented a petition to him on his 
knees: ‘Stand up! kneel to no one but God. A 
man should not kneel before men.” 

At midday on June 3d Queen Louisa arrived 
at Konigsberg. Two days afterward she witnessed 
the act of homage from an open window of the 
castle. The oath of allegiance was sworn to the 
King in the German and Polish languages, 

The words which were addressed vy the Queen 
to the various deputations of different classes 
passed from mouth to mouth, and were treasured 
for long years in multitudes of hearts. The rep- 
resentatives of Kénigsberg begged her in their 
address to use her influence with the King to 
promote the revival of trade. The Queen an- 
swered with great tact and wisdom. She said: 
“Gentlemen, no mediation on my part is neces- 
sary, for my husband does spontaneously what- 
ever is fitted to promote the welfare of his 
subjects.” 

Soon after their return to Charlottenburg 
Queen Louisa gave birth to a daughter, who 
received the names Frederica Louisa Charlotte 
Wilhelmina. Concerning her the Queen wrote : 


««My daughter Charlotte is a constant source of - 


joy to me. If God continue her in life I antici- 
pate a brilliant future for her.” ‘I'he mother’s 
abticipation was fulfilled. On her nineteenth 
birthday the Princess became the wife of the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas, afterward Emperor of 
Russia. 

It is characteristic that the thing that gave 
Queen Louisa the greatest pleasure in her new 
position was the power of exercising a larger 
liberality. 

Her unrestricted charity soon, however, landed 
her in difficulties. At first her privy purse as 
Queen was just the same as it had been as Crown- 
princess, and the consequence was that her debts 
exceeded her annual income. She applied to one 
of the Ministers to represent her case to the King. 
It was arranged that she should henceforth make 
a note of what she required, and that it should be 
paid out of the King’s purse. 

The Queen generally accompanied her husband 
when he traveled to attend reviews. In the Spring 
and Summer of 1799 they made a long tour. In 
the course of which her Majesty’s life was im- 
periled by an accident, the fatal consequences of 
which were averted by the presence of mind and 
promptitude of the Duke of Weimar, who was on 
horseback with the ‘royal party. A thunder- 
shower had torn up the roads. It was difficult to 
make progress. The carriage was descending a 
hill-side zigzag, when suddenly the drag broke, 
and the carriage shot forward. The Duke of 
Weimar drew his sword, sprang on the right- 
hand horse and stabbed it. The animal fell, and 
arrested the carriage as it descended, and the 
Queen was saved. 

German poetry was in its zenith in the earlier 
years of Queen Louisa. Herder was the writer 
who the most powerfully attracted her. In later 
years she preferred Goethe and Schiller. She 
read Schiller’s “History of the Netherlands” 
and his ‘“‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War” 
with attention, and also Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” and the ‘‘ History 
of England.” It was only after the war with 
Napoleon that she devoted any attention to Ger- 
man history. Shakespeare and the Greek trage- 
dians she read in translations. An anecdote illus- 
trative of the Queen’s reading is told by Charlotte 
von Schiller, wife of the poet. Her brother-in- 
law, Wolzogen, accompanied the Duke of Weimar 
to Berlin on one occasion. The Queen asked him 
about the romance ‘“‘ Agnes von Lilien,” written 
by his wife. Wolzogen confessed that he had 
only read the first part. Whereupon the Queen 
presented a copy of the then famous book, bound 
in morocco, with the inscription written with her 
own hand: ‘‘ To the husband of the amiable An- 
thoress ; to his everlasting shame and disgrace.” 

With Jean Pan! Richter and Schiller the Queen 
was brought into personal relations. 

On her twenty-fifth birthday Jean Paul sent 
the Queen his good wishes’ as follows : ‘‘ List of 
those who will wish the beautiful and noble Queen 
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happiness on her birthday. First, all; second, 
the good; third, the artists who, having been 
familiarized by Raphael with the idea of the 
immortality of the beautiful, must wish it for 
her ; fourth, the unhappy; the many who have 
been made happy, whose tears she wiped away, 
will shed them again to-day, but only for her, 
not before her, and only from love and joy, because 
they pray and are grateful for a life that shines 
with warm and friendly light in so much trouble; 
fifth, the happiest; viz., her best beloved ones, 
her husband, her children, her sisters and her 
brothers; but what the nearest hearts say to the 
nearest one remains a sacred secret. The author 
of this list also belongs to it, his place is in the 
first-named class, but the wishes of his soul are as 
warm and sincere as if he belonged to the third 
or fourth class.” 

But not only with the greater lights of liter- 
ature did the Queen hold friendly intercourse ; 
she was acquainted with the writings and showed 
favor to the lesser lights. Gottlieb Hiller, a poor 
and humble poet of Nature, was summoned into 
the royal presence. In answer to the Queen’s 
questions, he said he was self-taught, and at her 
request told the King and herself his history and 
his plan of life, and recited some of his poems. 
The Queen commended him for making poetry a 
pastime, as he could not maintain himself as a 
man of letters. The interview lasted three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Next day he received a present 
of ten friedrichs d’or, and the Queen sent him 
two rings as mementoes of her. 

The literary tastes of Queen Louisa were not 
displayed in her wide reading merely, but also in 
her use of her pen. She kept a diary, wrote essays, 
and was fond of letter-writing. She was also fond 
of music, particularly that in which the composer 
seemed to pour out his heart. She sang patriotic 
songs with a sweet, pathetic voice. 

The first ten or twelve years of her married life 
fell in the period that followed the Peace of Basle. 


Deeply did Queen Lonisa feel it when, in the year — 


1805, Napoleon began to show an arrogant spirit 
toward Prussia. Tidings of the violation of Prus- 
sian territory by the march of French troops 
through Anspach reached the King at Sans Souci 
on October 6th, 1805. He was residing there at 
the time with Queen Louisa. He regarded the 
neutrality which he had faithfully observed in the 
war as at an end. 

Ten days after this event the Emperor Alex- 
ander arrived in Berlin on his way to join his 
army. The Grand Duke Anton of Austria also 
arrived about the same time with a letter from 
his brother, the Emperor Francis. The Emperor 
pointed out to the King and Queen the danger 
which Prussia incurred from her neutrality, and 
the Grand Duke joined his entreaties to those of 


maining at head-quarters. 
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.the Emperor that Prussia would take part in the 


war. A treaty was entered into between the three 
powers on November 3d. Prussia undertook to 
send an envoy with definite proposals of peace 
to negotiate with the Emperor Napoleon, and if 
this mission sl:ould fail, to put an army of 180,000 
men in the field. 

The Treaty of Potsdam came to the knowledge 
of Napoleon, who declared ‘‘ the King of Prussia 
shall pay for this.” The terms which he proposed 
to the Prussian plenipotentiary were unacceptable 
to the King and Queen. A second and more un- 
favorable treaty was drawn up, which the altered 
circumstances of the King (in reliance on Na- 
poleon’s friendship he had begun to disarm) 
compelled Frederick William to accept. The 
Queen shared the pain which the King felt in 
consequence of the betrayal of hia confidence by 
the French Emperor. Her health suffered, and 
she was ordered by her physicians to go to the 
baths at Pyrmont. 

Shortly before her return home the heavy tid- 
ings of the formation of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, composed of the Southern States of Ger- 
many, under the protection of Napoleon, and the 
dissolution of the German Empire under the then 
Emperor, the fifty-third from Charlemagne, 
reached her. 

Soon after the return of the Queen from Pyr- 
mont it became evident that war with France 
could no longer be avoided with honor. With 
respect to the war feeling prevalent, the Queen 
maintained an attitude of reserve. Every effort 
was made to get her to adopt a tone of pro- 
nounced hostility toward Napoleon, and to make 
herself the head of the anti-Napoleon party in 
society. She did not become this until Napoleon 
treated her as such and made her the object of 
his bitter attacks. Before the outbreak of the 
war in 1806 the journals dependent on Napoleon 
began their coarse assaults upon her. 

On August 24th, 1806, when she appeared at a 
festival in Stralen at the side of the King, and 
attended by Princess Radzivill and the Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg, the enthusiasm was such that 
the King said, in his quiet way: ‘‘ Why, it is 
just as if they saw you for the first time.” 

On September 21st the King set out to join 
the army on the Saale; at his desire the Queen 
accompanied him. At Erfurt there was much 
discussion as to the propriety of the Queen re- 
Louisa herself feared 
that at a distance from the King she would be 
agitated by disquieting rumors, but she sub- 
mitted unreservedly to the will of the King. 
She did not set out on her return to Berlin 
till after the battle of Jena had commenced. 

In view of the increasing danger which General 
von Riichel represented to her, Queen Louisa 
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consented to leave. The general marked out her 
route to Berlin on her own map. The distant 
thunder of the cannon was heard as she drove 
through the thick fog. It was five o’clock in the 
morning of October 14th, 1806, when she left 
Weimar, and that evening the French occupied 
the city, after the battle of Jena and Auerstadt. 

At Brandenburg, on the 17th, she received a 
letter written on the battle-field. It contained 
few words: ‘‘The King lives—a battle is lost.” 
For some days she had been tossed about between 
the extremes of hope and despair. When the 
bad news came in an authentic form she strove 
to be composed, and said to one of the ladies of 
the suite : ‘* We will collect ourselves, so as not to 
spread the panic in Berlin.” 
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not answered the expectations of the King.” To 
her two eldest sons she said: ‘I see an edifice 
destroyed in a day which great men have been 
laboring to raise for two centuries. There is no 
longer a Prussian State, a Prussian Army, a na- 
tional glory. It has vanished like the mist that 
concealed the dangerous horrors of this unfort- 
unate battle on the fields of Jena and Auerstadt. 
You are already old enough to comprehend these 
grievous visitations! Recall this unhappy hour 
when your mother and Queen is gone! Weep for 
my memory, as I weep in this dreadful moment 
of the overthrow of my Fatherland. But do not 
be content with weeping—act, develop your 
powers. Deliver your people from the depression 
in which they languish. . . . Ah, my sons, do not 
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Late in the evening they arrived in the capital. 
Her children had already left for Schwedt on the 
Oder. The news of the arrival of the Queen 
brought the people in crowds to the palace; she 
sent word to them that she was in tears, but not 
of pain, that she was deeply touched by their 
attachment, and begged them to be quiet. 

The royal physician, Hufeland, was summoned 
at six o’clock on the morning of the 18th, and 
found the Queen with her eyes red with weeping, 
with her hair hanging loosely down, in deep de- 
spondency. She met him with the words: “ All 
is lost! I must flee with my children, and you 
must go with us.” 

On October 18th the Queen joined her children 
at Schwedt. ‘You see me with tears,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I lament the loss of the army ; it has 


be drawn away by the degeneracy of the time. 
Be men, behave worthily of the name of princes 
and grandsons of the great Frederick.” 

The King and Queen met at Kiistrin, and to- 
gether they received blow after blow, as the tid- 
ings came of the surrender of the divisions of the 
army and of the fortresses. 

In the midst of the despondency that prevailed 
the Queen alone maintained her faith, and while 
almost everyone was disposed to advise him to 
accept Napoleon’s hardest terms, the Queen de- 
clared that nothing but resolute perseverance in 
resistance could save them. One thing alone dis- 
turbed her composure. It was the calumny that 
Napoleon heaped upon her. In his dispatches 
announcing his victories he introduced gross at- 
tacks on the unhappy Queen. Even Thiers, the 
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historian of the Empire, viewed them as unworthy 
of his hero. At Ortelsburg, on December 5th, 
1806, the Queen wrote some despondent verses in 
her diary, but did not remain in that mood long. 

On her arrival in Kénigsberg, on December 
9th, the fever, from which she only recovered a 
couple of months afterward, was beginning. The 
approach of the French necessitated her removal 
to Memel, on January 5th, 1807, just as she was 
beginning to recover. 

‘‘I would rather fall into the hands of God 
than of men,” she said, with decision. It was 
exceedingly cold, and a violent storm was raging 
when she left Kdénigsberg. 
The journey took three days 
and three nights. The first 
night the Queen slept in a 
room with broken windows, 
through which the snow was 
blown onto the bed. The 
doctor dreaded a stroke of 
apoplexy, yet by her courage 
and trust in God she cheered 
and animated all who were 
around her. 

The first time she was al- 
lowed to go out on foot she 
had the pleasure of seeing the 
French eagle which had been 
eaptured by the West Prussian 
Uhlan regiment at the bloody 
but indecisive battle of Eylau, 
which had been fought two or 
three days before. After this 
battle Napoleon sent General 
Lertrand to offer terms of peace. Fred- 
erick William did not feel free to accept 
them, as they would involve the renuncia- 
tion of his alliance with the Czar. Dur- 
ing his visit to Memel, Bertrand was in- 
troduced at his own request to the Queen, 
and solicited her good offices to hasten 
the conclusion of peace ; she replied, with 
dignity: ‘‘It is not for women to discuss 
questions of war and peace.” 

The Czar sent his brother, the Grand Duke 


Constantine, with reinforcements, and soon ar-— 


rived at Polangen himself. The King went out 
to meet him, and the following day he paid a 
visit to the Prussian royal family in Memel. 
There was sickness in the family; the Queen 
was much depressed, and could only hold out 
her hand, and say “Cher cousin.” Ter silent 
tears revealed the sorrow of her heart more than 
any words could do. Alexander gave warm assur- 
ances of his fidelity. 

Ile repeated what he had written shortly after 
the battle of Jena—that he shrank from no exer- 
tion, no sacrifice, in the fulfillment of the sacred 
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obligations which honor and friendship alike im- 
posed upon him. On April 4th he left Memel. 
His visit and assurances had quite a reviving 
effect on the Queen. She returned with fresh 
courage to Konigsberg, while the King accom- 
panied the Czar to Bartenstein. 

The Queen looked forward with hope to the 
continuance of the alliance. <‘ Only,” she wrote, 


‘‘through perseverance can we conquer.” Her 
hope was short-lived ; Napoleon had been rein- 
forced, Dantzic and Neisse fell, and Kénigsberg 
The Queen returned 
The allied Russians and Prussians 


was once more threatened. 
to Memel. 


“Biy eh 
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obtained some advantages, but at the disastrous 
battle of Friedland, on June 14th, all hopes were 
utterly destroyed. Soult entered Kénigsberg on 
the 16th, and Napoleon removed his head-quar- 
ters to Tilsit, on the banks of the Memel, evacu- 
ated by the Russians ; an armistice was concluded 
with the Russians on the 21st, and with the Prus- 
sians on the 25th. 

Two thoughts sustained the Queen under these 
trials : first, that they were not the sport of blind 
chance, but were in the hands of God, that Provi- 
dence guided them ; the second was that they fell 
with honor. 

The conduct of the peace negotiations was on 
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the Prussian side intrusted to Count Kalckreuth 
and Count Solly. The former thought that the 
presence of the Queen in Tilsit would conduce to 
their smoother progress, und dispose Napoleon to 
agree to milder terms. Napoleon himself wished 
to see the Queen, and the King consented to her 
coming. She regarded it as the greatest sacrifice 
that she had ever been called on to make for the 
sake of her country. The Qneen displayed great 
tact in her reception of the conqueror. When 
Napoleon asked her how they came to begin war 
with him, she replied: ‘Sire, it may be per- 
mitted to the fame of Frederick the Great to 
deceive ourselves as to our powers, if we have 
deceived ourselves.” 

In the evening, at the banquet which he gave 
to the King and Queen, the Emperor, wishing to 

_console the King touching his repeated logs of 
old ancestral provinces, said: ‘‘Such losses are 
the usual incidents of war.” The King replied 
that the Emperor did not know what it was to 
lose territories with which the dearest reminis- 
cences of youth were bound up, and which one 
could no more forget than one’s cradle. 

Napoleon laughed and said: “ The cradle! 
When a youth becomes a man he has no more 
time to think of the cradle.” 

The endeavor of the Queen at table was to 
extract some word from Napoleon from which 
she could draw hope. He was deferential, polite, 
but evasive. She perceived his tactics, and com- 
plained ‘that he would see her depart without 
leaving a memory in her heart that permitted 
her to combine admiration for the great man 
with inextinguishable gratitude toward a mag- 
nanimous conqueror.” 

After dinner she had much conversation with 
Napoleon. To the Empress Josephine Napoleon 
wrote an account of this meeting. 

In a second letter, he said: ‘‘The Queen of 
Prussia is charming in the highest degree, quite 
captivating in her friendliness toward me. But 
do not be jealous; I am an oil-cloth over which 
everything glides away; it would be too costly 
for me to play the gallant.” 

On taking leave, it was said at the time that 
the Emperor plucked a rose that was in the win- 
dow and handed it to the Queen. She made as 
if she would decline it at first, but, overcoming 
her repugnance, accepted it with the words that 
sounded like a condition —‘ At least with Mag- 
deburg.” Napoleon replied: ‘(I must remark 
to your Majesty that it is I who give the rose, 
and it is you who receive it.” 

The Treaty of Tilsit was signed at midnight on 
July 9th, and next day the King and Queen re- 
turned to Memel. The Queen was bitterly dis- 
appointed that she had not been able to influ- 
ence the conqueror. She had cherished hopes 


of milder terms during her intercourse with 
Napoleon, for on her return to Memel she wrote 
to her sister Frederica: ‘The world knows the 
steps I have taken to alleviate the fate of Prussia, 
and how little I have succeeded ; but I was under 
the obligation to take them—to my husband as 
his loving wife, to my children as their tender 
mother, and to my people as their Queen. The 
feeling that I_ have done my duty is my only 
reward.” 

However sorely pressed the Queen was in 
those days, she found inward compensation for 
all outward privations in the society of her hus- 
band and children. -The cold, moist air of Memel 
was unfavorable to her health. She longed, as 
Berlin was forbidden her, to return at least to 
Kénigsberg. At length the French evacuated 
the country as far as the Vistula, so that the 
royal family were able to remove to Konigsberg. 
A fortnight after their arrival the Queen was con- 
fined of a daughter, who was called after her 
mother Louisa Augusta Wilhelmina Amalia. 

In May the royal family took up their abode at 
a house outside of the city, the former residence 
of the Town-president, Von Hippel, a poet. and 
the author of some humorous works. To this 
day the house is called, in memory of the Queen, 
“« Louisa’s Choice.” 

In Paris negotiations with reference to Prus- 
sian affairs were in suspense. At length a treaty 
was agreed to by Prince William of Prussia. the 
brother of the King, who had been in the French 
capital for some time. endeavoring to procure 
relief from the crushing burdens imposed by Na- 
poleon on his country, which was ratitied at Er- 
furt, where a meeting was arranged between the 
Emperors Alexander and Napoleon, at which 
Prince William was present. The evacuation of 
Prussian territory was agreed upon. with the ex- 
ception of the fortresses on the Oder. The con- 
ditions under which this was to be carried out 
were hard. 

On his way back from this meeting. the Em- 
peror Alexander paid a visit to the King and 
Queen at Koénigsberg. and invited them to St. 
Petersburg. The invitation was accepted. The 
visit was declared to be one cf courtesy and 
friendship only. The royal pair set out on De- 
cember 27th. During their visit they were enter- 
tained with the greatest splendor. In the midst 
of all the splendor and the attentions showered 
upon her, Louisa was rather depressed than lifted 
up, and the shadow of her melancholy rested <n 
her suite. <A cold which she caught at a magnifi- 
cent display of fire-works. on a colossal scale 
caused some anxiety. She recovered. however, 
and at the end of three weeks’ visit to the Rus- 
sian capital she and the King set out on their re- 
turn journey to Kénigsberg. Her account, which 
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- she wrote to a friend, was as brief as it was touch- 
ing: **I returned as I went. Nothing dazzles 
me any more, and I tell you again, ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.’ ” 

During her visit to St. Petersburg nothing had 
impressed the Queen so much as the great insti- 
tutions of the Empress-dowager for the education 
of girls. About the same time she began to take 
an interest in Pestalozzi’s system. She procured 
information about all schools founded on this 
plan, and awaited with impatience the arrival of 
Inspector Zeller, Pestalozzi’s pupil, whom the 
King had sent for from Wiirtemberg to set the 
Kéonigsberg Orphan House in order, and make it 
a model educational establishment. 

When Zeller arrived she invited him frequently 
to visit her, and conversed with him on the sub- 
ject which she had so much at heart. Subse- 
quently she visited the schools herself, and stim- 
ulated and inspired the teachers and the taught 
by the interest which she displayed in their work. 
Though her bad health made it seem unlikely 
that she would ever see the harvest that she an- 
ticipated from the seed that was being sown, she 
nevertheless took part in every movement fitted 
to promote religion and morality—<‘ those founda- 
tions of our existence.” 

The Queen welcomed very warmly the order of 
the King, in the Autumn of 189, for the erec- 
tion of tablets in memory of those who had de- 
served well of the Fatherland —“in honor of the 
dead, for the distinction of the living, and the 
emulation of the others.” 

Not long after the dedication of the tablet, the 
Queen gave birth to ason, who was called after 
the Margrave Albert. 

Eight days before her departure for Berlin she 
visited the new Orphan House established by 
Zeller in the spirit of Pestalozzi. She spent over 
four hours in the institution, and came away with 
the conviction that here one of the foundations 
of a better future was laid. 

The journey to Berlin was a triumphal prog- 
ress, On December 23d, 1809, on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which, sixteen years previously, 
she had entered it as bride-elect of the Crown- 
prince, the King and Queen made their entry 
into the capital. Nothing could be more hearty 
than their reception. 

Their joy on returning home, however, was not 
unmingled. Peremptory demands for the pay- 
ment of the arrears due since the war between 
Austria and France came from Paris. Napoleon 
threatened to occupy Prussian territory once 
more. Representations of the unhappy condi- 
tion of the country were made to him in vain. 
“If the King cannot pay,” he wrote, ‘nothing 
remains to be done but to surrender Silesia.” In 
answer to a question she put to the Minister of 
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Finance on her birthday (March 10th, 1810), he 
told the Queen that the demands of Napoleon 
could be met in no other way. Louisa feared 
that the King might be torn from his people, and- 
under the influence of this feeling she said to - 
several people: ‘¢I think that this is the last 
time I shall celebrate my birthday here.” Ina 
letter to her father she said she had intended to 
come to Strelitz on the 16th, but circumstances 
had arisen that made it her duty to remain at the 
post God had assigned to her. *‘ Napoleon,” she 
wrote, “is quite wild in his demands, and has 
plunged us all into the deepest distress. I can- 
not and dare not leave the King at this crisis. 
He is very unhappy, and needs the support of a 
faithful soul on whom he can depend. Only in 
the faithful discharge of my duties can I be wor- 
thy of you and feel myseif worthy of the name of 
daughter. I have asked my sisters to tell you 
how matters stand. Sucrifice—self-sacrifice is 
my life.” 

The Crown-prince’s education occupied much 
of her attention at this period. he tutor who 
had had charge of him hitherto was not regarded 
as the right man to give him this training. On 
this subject she wrote: ‘An education which 
will only make the Crown-prince a good, upright, 
moral and religious man is not enough. He must 
have correct knowledge of the country, clear con- 
ceptions of political matters. and acquire a large 
view of affairs, so that he may be able to under- 
take great things, and, whenever possible, carry 
them to a successful issue. The Crown-prince 
has understanding, thirst for knowledge, and im- 
agination, but these qualities are, uccording to 
the views of men of discernment, not sufficiently 
exercised in order to receive a right direction.” 

The tutor selected to carry out these views was 
Frédéric Ancillon, the French preacher in Berlin. 

For several years Queen Louisa had longed to 
visit her father at Strelitz. At length she was 
able to gratify her filial desire. By the King’s 
permission she went thither toward the end of 
June. Her husband followed her in a few days. 
She was overjoyed to receive him in her father’s . 
house and in her capacity as a daughter of the 
house, as a Mecklenburg princess. When the 
King went to see the church of the castle and the 
castle-garden, Louisa was left alone with her 
brother George. ‘* Dear George,” she said. ‘‘ now, 
for the first time, Iam perfectly happy.” Then 
she went to her father’s desk, and wrote the fol- 
lowing words on a sheet of paper: ‘“‘My dear 
father, I am very happy to-day, as your daughter, 
and the wife of the best of husbands.” These 
were the last lines she ever wrote. 

Some hours after the King’s arrival she drove 
with him to the Cast!: of Hohenziereu. In 
ascending the hill she felt unwell. The same 
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eyening she became feverish, but thought it was 
nothing but a cold. She did not wish to see a 
doctor. On the third day, however, her father 
sent for his own physician. Some improvement 
took place in her condition a day or two after, and 
the King, taking advantage of it, went to Berlin to 
attend to state affairs of urgency and importance. 
Ife promised to return in a few days and take her 
home ; while at Charlottenburg he was seized 
with an intermittent fever. The Queen was 
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to be hopeless, and prepared the Duke for the 
worst. Messengers were sent to the King to 
hasten his return. Patient in her worst suffer- 
ings, she thanked God and the physicians for 
every alleviation. : 

At five o’clock in the morning of the 19th the 
King arrived, with the Crown-prince and Prince 
William. The Queen expressed her joy at seeing 
them, and inquired about their journey. At ten 
minutes to nine in the forenoon the last attack 
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deeply distressed that she could not be with 
him to nurse him. Her days and nights were 
sleepless, but her mind was always active. When- 
ever her cough permitted, she inquired for her 
husband and children. Ter voice was weak and 
her utterance broken, but what she said was clear 
and connected. On July 16th she had severe 
spasms, which lasted several hours; she herself 
afterward said she thought death was near. 
Irom this time the doctor pronounced her case 


came on. She bowed her head, looked upward 
and prayed: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, cut it short!” Five 
minutes afterward she passed away. 

She was buried at Charlottenburg. It was to 
her grave that her son, then King William of 
Prussia, went to pray on the sixtieth anniversary 
of her death, July 19th, 1870, the day on which 
war was proclaimed against Trance, from which 
war he returned as Emperor of Germany, thus 
fulfilling the dream and hope of Queen Louisa. 
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‘* FATHER CONRAD'S GRAVE EYES RESTED UPON HER BUT HALF APPROVINGLY, SHE THOUGHT, AND THEN ALL THOUGHTS 
OF SELF FADED FROM "HER MIND AT THE COMMUNICATION WHICH FOLLOWED.” 
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By Mrs. NorA MARBLE, 


CHAPTER I, 


‘«FrvE years—five long, empty years,” she 
mused, as the paper which she had been scanning 
slipped, unheeded, to the floor. ‘‘Ay, empty 
years.” 

Dreamily the speaker gazed into the glowing 


grate, her reverie broken by no sound save the 
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gentle crackling of the burning coals, a reverie 
more bitter than sweet, as the cyrves about the 
finely chiseled mouth and the drooping lids of 
the golden-brown eyes attested. 

Past the first flush of youth, stately, imperious, 
beautiful Marian Somers—proud Marian Somers. 
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Ay, proud Marian Somers! That was what the 
crackling coals said to-night—that was what her 
heart echoed as she traveled back in thought toa 
December night, five years ago. 

Five years ! and he was coming home—coming 
home no richer than when he went away; no 
more abie to give her the proud place she must 
hold in the world than when, that Winter's night, 
she had confessed her love for him—for him be- 
yond: all other men, notwithstanding which, she 
had further confessed, a gulf’ divided’ them—a 
gulf that, for her, could be bridged only by great 
wealth and worldly honors. 

She winced now at the recollection of his scorn- 
ful face, in which grief struggled with a con- 
temptuous pity at her heartless reasoning ; at the 
few bitter words which fell from his pain-drawn 
lips ; at the refusal of her outstretched hand of- 
fered in friendship ; at his cold and resolute fare- 
well. But how could she disclose to him that her 
youth had been passed ’mid sordid surroundings ; 
that her tenure upon the luxuries about her, the 
position she held, nay, even the food she ate, do- 
pended upon the caprices of a vain and foolish 
old woman; and that to be deprived of these 
things for evermore was a chance before which 
her very soul shrank with loathing ? 

** Love !” had exclaimed her purse-proud aunt, 
with brow cold and gray as the sky of that bleak 
Christmas morning—‘‘love and poverty—bah ! 
I trust my niece has inherited my good sense upon 
that point—” then, grimly enough—‘‘elso she'll 
never inherit anything more of mine! Mark 
that !” 

With that threat in her eara, Marian reasoned 
to-night, how could she have accepted Lucien 
Vincent and poverty before that day was done ? 
Yea, poverty, for did not a competence, viewed 
through her aunt’s begemmed, gold-rimmed 
glasses, bear all the aspect of genteel beggary, 
deserving of pitying scorn ? 

Poverty ! How could she bear to have told 
him of her own mother’s life-long battle with the 
hideous monster, that octopus in whose tentacles 
she ever struggled. . 

The coals by now had ceased to glow, and 
around the edges ashes, cold and gray, had 
formed. 

‘* Love is not dead,” said she, dreamily ; ‘not 
dead.” 

The few living embers within the grate sprung 
into sudden brilliance, fanned by a breath of 
wind that had descended the chimney. 

‘“Not dead !” she repeated, conscious to-night 
that all the flattery, all the luxury, all her social 
pleasures and triumphs, were but ashes, cold and 
gray, encircling the living ember of her heart. 
“‘Not dead, and—and he is coming home.” 

Time, upon the dial of Eternity, had marked 
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off but a few short days full of moment for Mar- 
ian Somers. 

Grief marks her face to-night, as she sits be- 
fore the glowing library-fire, or, rather, the xha- 
dow of grief. In her solitude she blushes and 
chides herself that it is so; that between the 
occasional tear come visions of the future, in 
which love and riches may indeed be her por- 
tion. Love and poverty, in het pride, she had 
put from her; riches and indifference, or, worse 
still, loathing, she had. in her purity, found im- 
possible to accept ; and so—and so—he was com- 
ing home, and nothing lay between them now, at 
least nothing so hideous as poverty, 

Upon a suble-covered bier, above-stairs, lay all 
that remained of the woman who for “love's 
sake” had nothing bat sneers. Dust.and ashes 
her portion now, as well as for the lowliest in all 
that great city. That haughty stare of the cold 
gray eye had something more of wonder than 
pride to disturb it to-night; the proud nostrils 
were shrunken and shriveled; the patrician 
hands but a trifle more cold and nerveless than 
in life ; yet the lips seemed to retain their mock- 
ing smile, and Marian wondered, as she gazed 
upon the still face, if her aunt might not be 
sneering at the state of the Society to which she 
had been so summarily bidden. 

Not many hours ere the bells with merry voices 
would ring upon the midnight-air their gladsome 
music. Would the joy of a hope fulfilled dawn for 
her on the morrow, as upon the world’s long night, 
in far Bethlehem, had dawned, years agone, the 
light of a blessed promise ? 

The fire in the grate burned brightly, and the 
woman siniled back at the leaping flame, repeat- 
ing: ‘“‘No more ashes! no more ashes! no more 
dead hopes for my love and me!" Outside, a 
driving rain beat against the window-paneg, turn- 
ing into ice and sleet as the evening advanced. 
The tiny particles, driven by the blast, clicked 
against the glass, faintly, seeming to the dreamer 
within like frozen spirits seeking the companion- 
ship of that cold form above-stairs. Now and 
then the erunch of a footstep upon the iey pare- 
ment made her pulses leap, and half fearfully 
she turned toward the door, expecting she knew 
not what; then, resolutely closing her eyes and 
ears to the sounds about her, Marian Somers fell 
to dreaming of what the future might bring to 
her and the man she loved. 

The clock above her head ticked off the min- 
utes, then the hours, and still she sat with eyes 
veiled by their heavy lids. The fire lost its glow, 
and the click of falling ashes upon the fender be- 
neath but faintly accompanied the icy particles 
against the window-panes. <A gust of wind, more 
powerful than its fellows, rattled fiercely at the 
doors and casements, swaying with no gentle 
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hand their heavy draperies which barred its 
further entrance. Then, as though impelled by 
the wind, the outer door swung upon its hinges, 
the curtains before the library-entrance parted, 
und aman, with soundless footsteps, entered and 
slowly advanced toward the fire. 

The figure in the chair remained motionless. 

The man bent to warm his singularly white 
hands before the waning fire, the while murmur- 
ing: 

“ Ashes, ashes—nothing but ashes.” 

« Lucien !” 

There was more of surprise and fear in her 
tone than joy. 

The man’s lips moved as though in response, 
but no sound came from them. He stood look- 
ing down upon her gravely, tenderly, sorrowfully. 

That look lent her courage. 

“*T have been waiting for you,” she said, sim- 
ply, ‘five years to-night, Lucien—five long, mis- 
erable years.” : 

His eyes roved about the elegantly appointed 
room, smiling cynically the while. 

“Forget the past,” she faltered, reading his 
thoughts in that look ; ‘‘ and believe that with it 
all I have found no happiness.” 

His looks softened, a tender smile replacing the 
cynical one about his lips. 

“And, Lucien,” hesitatingly, ‘“ Lucien-—noth- 
ing now stands between us—not even poverty. 
Our union will bring no sacrifice for either you 
or me, so——” 

She broke off abruptly at the sound of his 
scornful laugh. 

“‘ Love without sacrifice ! You offer me that, 
Marian Somers—so poor a gift as that ?” 

The tone in which the words were uttered 
robbed them of their sting, yet in very shame 
she sought to cover her blushing face with her 
palms. 

“Know, then ”— slowly and distinctly fell the 
words —‘‘ know, proud woman, that a gulf too 
wide and too deep for even wealth or worldly 
honors to bridge stands between us—a gulf dug 
by my own hands—a gulf passable now but by 
one spirit, one divine spirit.” 

She waited with covered eyes and shrinking 
form for him to break the silence which followed. 

“‘ And that spirit ?’she at last questioned, her 
hands dropping in her lap—‘‘ that spirit—is——” 
But her eyes opened upon a deserted room, a 
grate in which but an ember or two glowed, a 
clock on the stroke of twelve. 

The sound of the outer door closing heavily 
greeted her ear. Then advancing footsteps. 


“Please, ma’am,” said the footman, stifling a 


yawn, “I’m after closing up for the night.” 
<<’Tig well,” said his mistress with an effort, 
turning her agitated face from him; ‘ but— 


James ”—as the man was about to depart—“ you 
opened the door to a visitor to-night, did you 
not ?” 

‘«'No, miss,” emphatically. 

“T thought, I thought 
der shook voice and frame. : : 

“‘You’re nervous, miss,” sympathizingly said 
the footman ; “‘and no wonder, I’m sure, consid- 
erin’. I found the front door wide open just 
now—blowed open by the wind—and the rain 
beatin’ in like all possessed. It did blow most 
oncommon hard, you know, miss.” 

“Yes, certainly, it was the wind,” she thought, 
bravely ascending the broad stairs, as brazen 
voices in steeples high began the gladsome story. 

* * . * * * 


For days, now, Marian Somers’s aunt had lain 
in her’ narrow home, staring with half-opened 
eyes upon the tufted satin ceiling which pressed 
her very brows—lofty brows, untouched by lowli- 
ness till now; and her niece had been duly made 
aware that even into the grave had she carried 
the pride which had made up for her the sum of 
existence. ‘‘T’o my niece—provided she weds a 
man whose income shall exceed her own, a man 
of title and position.” Thus ran the will, and 
to Marian Somers belonged all her aunt’s vast 
wealth—providing. 

«And if Ido not marry ?” calmly queried the 
prond beauty of her aunt’s phlegmatic solicitor. 

“You forfeit nothing,” was the reply. ‘* The 
instrument is singularly deficient upon that point ; 
singularly so,” with a meaning smile. 

That smile revealed much. 

“For which deficiency Iam doubtless indebted 
to you,” said Marian, not ungratefully. 

The solicitor bowed, and soon after took his 
departure, assured of controlling for Miss Somers, 
in the future, the large fortune which he had but 
partly controlled in the past. 

A title !.. 

How the dear friends of the dead woman 
sneered ! how they laughed over that weakness, 
strong even in death, which the will disclosed ! 

‘But then,” reflects one of Mrs. Grundy’s 
circle, less envious than the rest, ‘‘ American 
heiresses have, before this, married titles, and 
why not our beautiful] Marian Somers ?” 

«<True,” sneers Mrs. Rumor, who was never 
known to spare titled or untitled—* true, but in 
this instance, you know, our deat Marian is de- 
barred from purchasing one.” 

Thus the ‘‘set,” while Marian Somers wan- 
dered from one luxurious room to another in a 
vain search for something which she failed to 
find. Regal in her trailing black robes, more 
than ever beautiful in the white immobility of 
her proud face, yet ever cowering, when night 
fell, in the great chair before the library-firc. 


”* 4 convulsive shud- 
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Would he come again, the man for whom she 
longed and waited, or was it-indeed his wraith 
she had looked upon that stormy Christmas-eve ? 
Day after day, week after week, yet no word, no 
sign of his return. The steamer on which he had 
been announced to sail had come and gone and 
come again, and still she waited—waited to tell 
him how cheerfully she would renounce for love’s 
sake the gold which she onco had coveted. That 
spirit, that divine spirit, which he had said could 
only bridge the gulf between them, she now felt 
within her—the spirit of sacrifice—and so, night 
after night, seated in the same chair, in the same 
spot, did she implore him to come to her, assured 
one moment he had indeed stood there in the 
flesh, the next that she had seen him but in the 
spirit. 

Thus two months had passed, when one even- 
ing a visitor was announced by the footman. 

Eagerly she examined the card. 

“« Father Conrad. A priest, James ?” 

<* Yes, miss.” 

**T will see him here.” 

If his mistress felt any surprise, her counte- 
nance did not betray it. 

“© Pather Conrad !” 

The priest’s lips trembled strangely as he said : 

“« Yes, my daughter.” 

At the sound of his voice Marian Somers’s face 
blanched. 

‘*Be seated ”— after a pause spent in examin- 
ing her visitor’s face —*‘ be seated, please.” 

Father Conrad’s grave eyes rested upon her 
but half approvingly, she thought, and then all 
thoughts of self faded from her mind at the com- 
munication which followed. 

“Nay,” said he, gently, as with a gesture of 
doubt she stood before him —“< nay, my dangh- 
ter, I am but half done. Attend me! And it 
was for this ”’—sadly sweeping with a glance the 
apartment —‘‘ for these hollow mockeries, these 
husks upon which the soul starves, that yor 
robbed him of ambition, of love, of life! Oh, 
woman, woman !” 

“© You deceive me !” she cried, hoarsely. “ Your 
eyes, your speech, are his, yet 4 

“Tam Father Conrad,” sail the priest, coldly ; 
“you deceive yourself with a shadowy resem- 
blance. Calm yourself, daughter, and listen to 
what I have further to say.” 

But a few sentences more, and Marian Somers, 
with a shuddering cry, fell upon her knees. 

‘*T had hoped it was but a dream,” she said, 
brokenly—‘‘a dream from which his coming 
would happily awake me. Like a spirit he came 
und went, and I thought—I thonght 2 

The priest smiled sadly, recalling that night 
cf storm, the wind-swept street, the open door. 

s*One last look, one last word, for that he 
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journeyed far. 
SO: 3 


No counsels could prevail, and 


“Spare me!” she cried. “If he had but told 
mo then, even then! Oh, I do not deserve this! 
believe me, Father Conrad, I do not deserve this !” 

The priest’s stern countenance relaxed, and 
after a moment’s reflection he addressed, hesitat- 
ingly, a question or two to the knecling woman. 

A look of surprise, which changed to ill-con- 
cealed pleasure, stole over his pale features at her 
eager, carnest replies—replies which at first drew 
from him an unqualified dissent, followed by re- 
luctant approval. 

“* Be not hasty,” were his parting words. ‘“‘So 
terrible a sacrifice as this cannot be required of 
you. With the morrow other counsels may prevail ; 
and so good-night, my daughter, good-night !” 

* * * * * 

“Well, the campaign i3 about to begin,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Rumor to Mrs. Grundy, a few days 
after. ‘The fair heiress goes abroad, I under- 
stand, without delay.” 

“ Of course,” smiles Mrs. Grundy, “ of course ! 
Marian Somers would rather relinquish life than 
fortune, I’ll warrant.” 

«?Tis said she has only a twelvemonth in 
which to make her choice,” coufidently replies 
Mrs. Rumor, to which statement Mrs. Monger 
adds a supplement, also all her own, darkly hint- 
ing of a convent, in caso the proud beauty should 
fail in her quest of a titled husband and a fort- 
une exceeding her own. 

‘‘ A priest has been seen to enter there on sev- 
eral occasions,” sagely says this lady ; which fact, 
of course, renders further speculation almost usc- 
less, in the minds of all concerned. 

Possibly Mrs. Rumor, in her surmises, was cor- 
rect, for, in truth, that palatial mansion on Mur- 
ray Ifill was soon deserted, and the circle which 
had so long known the beantiful and proud Mar- 
ian Somers knew her no more forever. 


Cuapter II, 


In a hospital near Honolulu, a week after the 
preceding event, a sweet-faced Sister of Charity 
of the Order of St. Francis busied herself, a:- 
ininistering to the wants of a noble-looking pz- 
tient in her ward, a man upon whose handsome 
countenance profound melancholy had fixed its 
seal. 

In reply to a remark of hers, he called atten- 
tion to his disfigured, swollen throat, his poor. 
crippled hands and feet. 

“My face, ’tis true, is mercifully spared,” he 
added ; ‘‘but how loathsome an object will I 
presently be to a refined, sensitive organization ! 
I shrink—oh, I shrink, Sister, from isolation— 
from this living death before me!” 
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She murmured something about the blessed 
rewards of martyrdom. 

** Martyrdom !” . 

He winced as he repeated the word, for, look- 
ing back, in the light of the Present upon the 
Past, he questioned the motive that had impelled 
him to this self-immolation, this heroic service 
among the stricken and the outcast in Hawaii—a 
motive which, to-day, he felt to be born of a bitter 
disappointment, of a weak disrelish of life and its 
duties, rather than of religious zeal. 

Religious zeal ! 
Nay, he had long 
ceased to charac- 
terize it as such ; 
and not without 
shame had he be- 
come aware of the 
false sentiment 
which had moved 
him, a mistaken 
fanaticism, per- 
haps, or a desire to 
emulate that he- 
roic soul, that di- 
vinely compas- 
sionate nature be- 
fore whose won- 
drous sacrifice all 
deeds of glory 
paled— Father 
Damien. 

So, to-day, he 
repeated the Sis- 
ter’s words  sor- 
rowfully enough, 
and shuddered to 
think of the 
future. 

_ The good Sis- 
ter, ignorant of 
these thoughts of 
her patient, Si 
sought to cheer aa" 
him by announc- ray 
ing the coming of 

his brother, Fath- 

er Conrad, accom- 

panied, she had heard, by a lady who desired to 
enter the hospital as nurse. 

«* Poor thing !” he made answer ; ‘‘ poor thing !” 
and relapsed into silence. 

Not many days after Father Conrad and a 
veiled lady stood upon the pier at Honolulu. 

“‘Courage,” said the good priest to his trem- 
bling charge, as, awhile after, they neared the 
hospital. ‘‘ Courage, my daughter; the world 
holds few like thee.” 

Her only answer was to raise her veil and look 
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with compassionate eyes upon the men and women 
grouped upon the steps and about the grounds 
of the hospital—men and women of hopeless 
aspect, whose faces and persons showed the 
early ravages of a disease too repugnant almost 
to mention. The women, at the approach of 
strangers, covered their marred faces with their 
no less marred hands, or stood, statue-like, be- 
hind their apron-covered heads. ‘The men gazed 
with pathetic admiration upon the beautiful face 
of Marian Somers, then drew themsz!ves far away, 
as if fearing con- 
tact—for her. At 
the portals Father 
Conrad turned to 
his companion. 

“Tt is not yet 
too late, my 
daughter,” he 
said, kindly. 
“Turn back, if 
you value life and 
beauty.” 

Her eyes in- 
stinctively sought 
the gate-way 
through which 
they had entered 
for an inscription 
which she failed 
to find. 

Father Conrad 
understood, and 
not without an 
appealing look: 
upward to the 
bending heavens 
solemnly repeat- 
ed: ‘ ‘Through 
me is the way into 
the doleful city ; 
through me the 
way into the eter- 
nal pain; through 
me the way among 
.the people lost. 
Leave all hope, ye 
that enter.’” 

«* Not so,” she said, subduing the tremor in her 
voice, and laying her hand within his. ‘‘ With me 
enters hope, and perchance life, for one I love. 
Without I leave not one cherished thing—naught 
but pain and solitude. Let us enter.”. ... 

“«* Lucien !” 

With a cry of mingled anguish and joy, the 
Sister’s patient sprang to his feet. 

Across the threshold of his room stepped the 
form of the woman for the loss of whose presence 
he was doomed, he had thought, eternally to 
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mourn. With outstretched hands and pleading 
eyes she advanced toward him. 

“¢ Marian !’— rapturously, his arms extended to 
embrace her, then an agonized cry as he retreated, 
erying: “‘Unclean, unclean! Touch me not! 
Away, away !” 

‘Leprosy has no terrors for me,” she said, 
composedly, still advancing, ‘‘as life has no 
charms for me, Lucien, without your love. I 
have come to join my life with yours; so take 
me, Lucien, take me !” 

Before Lucien Vincent's vision arose the Island 
of Molokai, with its cloud-topped cliffs separating 
its wretched inhabitants from the rest of the 
world—those wretched creatures among whom he 
saw this beautiful woman and himself wandering 
hand in hand, breathing the death-laden air, per- 
haps blind and deaf, decaying lepers, slowly tot- 
tering to an outcast’s grave. 

‘Tt must not be ”— firmly closing his eyes to 
her beauty. ‘I refuse the sacrifice. ‘ouch me 
not, I command you, Marian Somers—touch me 
not !” 

** As you will,” she said, sadly obeying a gesture 
from Father Conrad ; “ but here I shall remain 
until——” 

A sob ended the sentence. 

And remain she did, finding what happiness 
she could in furnishing comforts to the stricken 
ones about her, without herself coming in contact 
with the sufferers. Hope buoyed her up, and in- 
fection, for some reason, passed her by. 

Long consultations with the eminent German 
physician, whose services she had secured, took 
place daily, and so, one day, with alternate smiles 
and tears, she waved adieu to a receding vessel 
freighted with all she held dear on earth. 

“To the Island of Molokai,” whispered one 
patient to another, in awe-struck tones. ‘I 
didn’t know his case was more hopeless than ours. 
Mr. Vincent goes there to die.” 

After that day the hospital saw Marian Somers 
no more; but in the silent watches of the night 
a sweet-faced Sister of St. Francis ever carried 
her name, and the name of one other, in earnest 
petition to the Throne of Grace. Who can say 
they were not heeded, when I record that a day 
came when Lucien Vincent, from a far island in 
the Pacific, returned to the woman he loved, 
bearing no marks of that dread disease which had, 
as events proved, but a slight hold upon his sys- 
tem? Isolation and a new treatment had saved 
him from a fate which they, ever shudderingly, 
forbore to mention.” 
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«‘And so you cheerfully relinquish your fort- 
une,” he said, after the first raptures of meeting 
were over, ‘‘ to wed a man without title or a great 
place in the world ?” 

“‘Martyr and hero,” she answered, with a 
proud light in her eyes; ‘‘ what better title fora 
man to wear ?” 

“They are not mine,” he replied, earnestly ; 
‘‘not mine to wear.” 

That night’s mail bore to Marian Somers’s so- 
licitor the announcement of her coming marriage 
to a man neither titled nor wealthy. 

‘‘Under the provision of the will,” she wrote. 
“I thereby forfeit my aunt’s fortune ; proceed 
accordingly.” 

“« What fools these mortals be,’”’ grumbled 
the old lawyer, ‘‘especially the women ”— search- 
ing as he spoke among the papers in a tin box 
before him. ‘Ah! here it is.” 

He held in his hand a large envelope, sealed, 
and addressed to himself. 

«© To be opened upon the event of the marriage 
of my niece, Marian Somers,” was inscribed in 
one corner. 

Upon breaking the seal, he found within an 
open letter addressed to the niece herself. 

“‘ Why, bless my soul,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
as much gratified as surprised, -‘‘ the old lady's 
heart was made of something more than parch- 
ment, after all!” and again he read aloud the 
few lines which the unsealed letter contained : 
“< «Tf you have sold yourself, Marian, for my fort- 
une, take the price of your slavery. If you have 
been honest enough to relinquish it, take the re- 
ward of your honesty. In either case I give you 
that for which I have no further use.’” 

“Quite a romance,” sneered Mrs. Grundy, after 
these facts were made known at a brilliant Christ- 
mas ball —‘“ quite a romance, though I don’t sup- 
pose, for one instant, that Marian Somers had no 
knowledge of her aunt’s characteristic letter be- 
fore she made so singular a choice.” 

“Nor I,” assents Mrs. Rumor; ‘‘ though what 
good the money is going to do her I can’t see, 
since they say——” 

«« What ?”— eagerly, as the lady paused to but- 
ton a glove. 

“Why, that the remainder of our dear Mar- 
ian’s life is to be devoted to the sick and suffering 
out there in the Sandwich Islands, throwing away 
upon those miserable lepers at Molokai more 
money, I venture to say, in one year than would 
serve to carry ws through a number of fashionable 
seasons. ” 


AN OLD-TIME CHRONICLE. 
By G. A. Davis. 


BeForeE Plantagenet had plucked the red rose 
in the Temple Gardens, and while holy King 
Henry VI. was but a baby king, a certain William 
Paston lived in Norfolk, near Cromer Downs and 
the sea. He was the first to rise from the obscure 
level of a long line of husbandmen, and by thrift 
and some of that element which we vulgar mod- 
erns call “push,” he worked his way into the 
chair of a justice of the peace, married a wife of 
good family and considerable estate, acquired 
lands and manor-houses in the County of Nor- 
folk, and, dying, found for his name an honora- 
ble niche in no less excellent and veracious a 
chronicle than Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies of England.” 

Beginning with William Paston and Agnes, his 
wife, and ending with the death of their grand. 
son, John, there extends a chronicle of little less 
than a hundred years, written in letters that have 
outlived wars and rumors, and outlasted the gen- 
erations of the Pastons, that we of to-day may 
read their strange old family history. It is the 
quaintest and most curious of stories, full of won- 
derful bits of local color and antiquarian lore ; 
side-lights thrown on the cold pages of history, 
which lend them a human life and glow ; naive 
studies of human nature, gleams of humor glint- 
ing through the stiff and ancient phraseology, 
and glimpses granted here and there of old fam- 
ily secrets that still seem to pulse with life be- 
tween the lines. There are business letters, po- 
litical letters, letters of instruction between master 
and retainer, letters of secret information sent in 
hurry and stress between fortress and castle, 
when the land was waste with fire and blood, and 
overrun with men of the white and the red rose ; 
there are curious inventories of goods and chat- 
tels pertaining to old manor-houses long since 
razed to the ground—silver and jewels and tapis- 
tries, and gear of every sort, the furnishing of 
chapels and the stock of farms ; and most fascinat- 
ing of all, there are the domestic letters, written 
by the faithful helpmeet to her lord and master, 
by the mother to her children, and by the wan- 
dering sons to the mother at home, or to each 
other. 

They wrote much as people of to-day write, 
those men and women who made what we call the 
«Middle Ages”; they gossiped and asked ques- 
tions, and told of commonplace things, even in 
letters that were to travel, by slow and tedious 
post, through a war-swept country, where the 
bearer’s life might too often hang on the chance 
of a single arrow; and they wrote with a clear- 
ness and completeness of detail and a freedom of 
diction that may perhaps surprise some of us, to 


whom those times and the life that filled them 
seem so barbarous and far away. There isa won- 
derful humanity and individuality in the pages, 
with their quaint and cumbrous spelling, which 
varies with every writer’s idiosyncrasy ; if William 
the justice seems a somewhat shadowy personage, 
Dame Agnes Paston, his well-born and well-dow- 
ered wife, stands forth a most real and vigorous 
personality ; and the figures of Margaret, her 
daughter-in-law, and of Sir John, her grandson, 
the gay spendthrift and soldier of fortune, who 
fought in the Low Countries and died a bachelor, 
are as vivid as portraits by Holbein. 

How have these chronicles come down to us, 
and through what hands? William, as we have 
seen, died a landed proprietor and a man of mark, 
leaving behind him a son, John, also a lawyer, 
wedded to Margaret Mauteby. He was a shrewd 
and cunning man, more than suspected of some 
trickery in the securing of a goodly inheritance 
from Sir John Fastolfe, of whose will he stood 
executor ; of his large family of children, the most 
prominent in the chronicle are the two sons 
bearing the name of John, of whom the elder 
was knighted in 1463, being thus distinguished 
in the correspondence from John, the father, and 
John, the younger brother, who received the ac- 
colade of knighthood later. After these come 
Sir William, again a man of law; Clement, a 
naval commander who wins great honor under 
Henry VIII., and of whom we are told that that 
monarch “called him his champion ; the Duke 
of Somerset, Protector in Edward's reign, his 
soldier ; Queen Mary, her seaman; and Queen 
Elizabeth, her father.” A second Sir William 
follows, and the line descends, through Christo- 
pher, Edmund and William, to Robert, created 
Earl of Yarmouth by Charles II., with whose son, 
William, both title and family line become ex- 
tinct. He had married a natural daughter of 
Charles, and the costly honors of the alliance 
proved too great for his fortune to carry. His 
estates were squandered, the noble family-seat of 
Oxnead, bought by the old judge, William Pas- 
ton, was sold, together with the library and rare 
collections accumulated by his father, Robert, who 
had been a man of cultivated tastes and some 
learning ; and the family papers and the dusty 
hoard of family letters of the last two hundred 
years went with the rest. The library and papers 
and the curiosities of the old earl’s museum were 
bought by Peter Le Neve, an antiquary and vir- 
tuoso, and at the auction sale of his effects, at his 
death, a part passed into the hands of a brother 
collector, known to honorable fame as ‘‘ Honest 
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‘rom Martin.” The next purchaser, after the 
death of Martin, was a Mr. John Worth, who, 
having bought the library and collection as a 
speculation, proceeded to dispose of and scutter 
it abroad as rapidly as possible. hat portion 
-of the MSS. containing the Paston Letters was 
happily secured by Sir John Fenn, who seems to 
have been the first man alive to tlreir immense 
historical value and interest, for in 1787, twelve 
years after the purchase, he published the first of 
five stout quarto volumes, translating these rare 
old: records into modern and readable English ; 
and here the Pastons, being in print, become the 
world’s property, and imperishable. 

Alarge portion of the correspondence, not in- 
eluded in the printed edition, was found among 
heaps of parchments and papers at the old Manor 
of Oxnead, having never passed out of the Earl of 
Yarmouth’s hands, and these, after some perils 
by auction and otherwise, have been safely stored 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Here you may 
pore over that gnarled and twisted script of the 
fifteenth century, traced in brown and faded ink 
with a stout quill, and utterly illegible to eyes 
unlearned ; worn and tattered here and there, 
decayed and dropping apart at the creases—but 
the very sheets that were written in the old 
manors of Gresham and Oxnead, at Caister 
Castle in bonny England, in London and Calais, 


folded and sealed by the careful, trembling hands— 


of the anxious housewife, or the bold, brown fin- 
gers of the wild knight moro used to the hand- 
ling of cross-bow and arblast, and carried abroad 
over the land by hot-riding posts who little 
dreamed of the fragile burden they bore, that 
it should last centuries long—and that you and 
I should read it. 

Let us look in at the Pastons in their every- 
day life—and first of all, over the shoulder of 
Dame Agnes, Judge William’s good “ huswife,” 
as sho writes what lay next her heart some time 
in the year of our Lord 1440: 


“To my worshipful husband, W. Paston, be this letter 
taken— 

‘‘DearR Huspanp: I recommend me to you, ete. 
Blessed be God, I send you good tidings of the coming 
and the bringing home of the gentlewoman that ye wot of 
from Redham, this same night, according to appointment 
(poynmen) that ye made there for yourself. 

‘*And as for the first acquaintance between John Pa;- 
ton and the said gentlewoman, she made him gentle cheer 
in gentle wise, and said he was verily your sun. And so I 
hope there shall need no great treat betwixt them. 

“The Parson of Stocton told ma if you would buy her a 
gown, her mother would give thereto a goodly fur. The 
gown needeth for to be had; and of color it would be a 
goodly blue, or else a bright sanguine. 

‘*T pray you to buy for me two pipes* of gold. 
stews + do well. 


Your 


— —_ a soe 


*Gold thread wound on rolls for embroidery. 
+ Ponds for keeping alive fish for present uso, 
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‘*‘ The Holy Trinity have you in governance. 
“« Written at Paston, in haste, the Wednesday next after 
Deus qui erruntibus, for default of a good secretary. 
“* Yours, Acy. Pastoy.” 


The ‘ gentyl womman ” of whom Dame Agnes 
writes was Margaret Mauteby, thus brought to 
visit, us it were, on approval, the family into 
which she was expected to marry. In this deli- 
cate and, difficult, not to say awkward, situation 
she seems to have borne herself gracefully, and 
the ‘‘ gentle cheer” ride for young John on that 
soft Spring night (it was on the third Sunday 
after Easter that the collect “ Deus qui crranti- 
bus” was read) lasted Well through six-and-twenty 
years of a married life not unmarred by storms. 
When they were wedded the letters say not. We 
hear of her next in 1443, when she writes : 


“ To my right worshipful husband, John Paston, dwelling 
in the Inner Temple at London, in haste— 

‘*Ricgot WorseipruL Hussanp: I recommend me to 
you, desiring heartily to hear of your welfare. thanking 
God of your amending of the great disease that ye have 
had; and I thank you for tho letter that ye sent me, for 
by my troth, my mother and I were not in heart from the 
time that we wist of your sickness till we wist verily of 
your amending. My mother behested another image of 
wax to Our Lady of Walsingham, and she sent IITI. nobles to 
the IIIT. Orders of Friars at Norwich to pray for you, and 
I behested to go on a pilgrimage to Walsingham and to 
Saint Leonard’s for you. By my troth, I bad never 
heavy a season as I had from the time that I wist of your 
sickness till I wist of your amending, and sooth my heart 
isin no great ease, nor shall not be, till I wot that ye be 
My father Garneyss sent me word that 
he should be here next week, and my uncle (emmie) also, 
and play them with their hawks, and they should have 
me home with them; and so God help me, | shall excuse 
me of my going thither if I may, for I suppose that I shall 
readlicr have tidings from you here than I should have 
there. I shall send my mother a token that she took me, 
for I suppose the time is come that I shoul send it her, 
if I keep the behest that I have made. I suppose I have 
told you what it was. I pray you heartily that ye would 
vouchsafe to send me a letter as hastily as ye may, if writ- 
ing (wryhen) be no disease to you, and that ye would 
vouchsafe to send me word how your soro doeth. If I 
might have my will, I should have sent you ere this time. 
I would’ ye wero at home, if it were your ease, and yvur 
sore might be as well louked to here as it is there to be. 
now rather (lever) than 4 gown, though it were of scarlet. 
. ., . IT may have no leisure to write half a quarter so 
much as I should say to you, if I might speak with yor. 
I shall send you another letter as hastily as I may. I 
thank you that ye would youchsafe to remember my 
girdle, and that ye would write to me at the time. for! 
suppose that writing was none ease to you. Allmighty 
God have you in his keeping, and send you health. Writ- 
ten at Oxenedo, in right great haste, on Saint Michael's 
Even. Yours, M. Pastow. 


‘““My mother greets you well, and sendeth you (ind's 
blessing and hers; and she prayeth you, and I pray you 
also, that ye be well dieted of meat and drink, for that is 
the greatest help that ye may have now to your health 
ward. Your son. fareth well, blessed be God.” 
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«« My mother,” in Margaret’s letters, stands al- 
ways for Dame Agnes, with whom she seems to 
have lived during her early married years in har- 
mony ; though subsequent correspondence shows 


gn 


the elder lady to have been by no means the gen- 
tlest of house-mothers. John Paston’s time was 
spent largely in London among the inns of court, 
and faithful Margaret at home reared her chil- 
dren, ruled her husband’s followers and kept his 
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manors, while she found time to write him the 
longest and prettiest of gossiping letters, full of 
family history, business, social news and dutiful 
affection, quaintly expressed. Domestic life in 


aye 1 
FRY r 
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the Middle Ages was beset by strange mischances, 
and the environments of a dame chatelaine were 
not always peaceful, as Dame Margaret’s letters 
and the family documents will show. 

The Manor of Gresham, purchased by Judge 
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William Paston from the son of Chaucer the 
poet, became in the life-time of John a bone 
of strange contentions, legal and otherwise. It 
had descended to Chaucer through his marriage 
into the family of Bacon, but his rights thereto 
were questioned and disputed by the children of 
one Sir William Molynes, who had also married a 
Bacon, and who claimed a moiety of the estate. 
This claim, however, was not established, and the 
manor passed into the hands of the Puastons. 
John’s peaceful possession, however, was dis- 
turbed, shortly after his father’s death, by one 
Robert Hongerford, who had married the dangh- 
ter of Sir William Molynes, and, being created 
Lord Molynes, proceeded to assert his claims, 
through his wife, to the whole inheritance of the 
Molynes family. With medisval promptness and 
thoroughness of action, he took forcible posses- 
sion of the Manor of Gresham, on the 17th of 
February, 1448 ; not without counsel and help 
thereto from John Heydon, a man of law, and of 
Sir Thomas Toddenham, at whose suit the Pas- 
tons’ shepherd was .outlawed, and other annoy- 
ances inflicted. 

John Paston, fearful of ad ingeroas rupture with 
his powerful neighbors, went warily to work, and 
negotiated through weary months with the usurp- 
ing Lord Robert and his men of law for the re- 
covery of his estate; but failing to gain his suit, 
although its justice was acknowledged by the solic- 
itors, he, too, proceeded to practical measures, 

In October of the year following he retook 
Gresham, perhaps temporarily left unoccupied, 
and held it for three months, aasisted by Mar- 
garet, who, on his periodic departure for London, 
in January, ruled the garrison alone, and, as we 
shall see, with disastrous consequences. The fol- 
lowing letter, undated, is supposed to have beon 
written while John Paston was preparing to re- 
possess himself of the mansion: 


“Ricut Worsuiprutn Husnanp: I recommend me to 
you, and pray you to get some cross-bows, and windacs * 
to bind them with, and guarrelst; for your houses here 
be so low that there may no man shoot out with no long 
bow, though we had never so much need. I suppose ye 
should have such things of Sir John Fastolfe, if ye would 
send to him; and also I would that ye should get II. or ITI. 
short poleaxes to keep with doors, and as many jackst 
as ye may. 

‘*Partrich § and his fellowship are sore afraid that ye 
should enter again upon them, and they have made great 
ordnance within the house, as it is told me. They have 
made bars to bar the doors crosswise, and they have made 
wickets on every quarter of the house to shoot out at, 
both with bows and with hand guns; and the holes that 
have been made for hand guns, they be scarce knee-high 


*Grappling-irons, with which the bowstring was drawn 
homo. 

+ Quarreaux—the pyramidal iron shot used in the cross- 
bows. 

q A leathern jacket worn by men at arms. 

§ One of Lord Molynes’s retainors. 
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from the plawncher (floor), and of s&ch holes be made 
five. There can no man shoot vutat them with no hand- 
bows. . . . I pray you that ye will vouchsafe to buy.” (don 
bye, writes Margaret) ‘‘for me 1 lb. of almonds and 1 Ib. of 
sugar, and that ye will buy some frieze to make of your 
child his gowns. Ye shall have best cheap and best chvice - 
of Haye’s wife, as it is told me. And that ye will buy a 
yard of broad cloth of black. for an hood for me, of 
XTIIIId. or IITs. a yard, for there is neither good cloth 
nor good frieze in this town. As for the child his gowns. 
and I have them, I will make them (do them maken). 

‘The Trinity have you in his keeping, and send you 
good speed in all your matters.” 


A curiously varied field of labor had Mistress 
Margaret ! looking well to the ways of her house- 
hold in the matters of poleaxes and cross-bows and 
soldiers’ jerking, as well as in the making of chil- 
dren’s gowns and the confecting of dainty march- 
panes, for which the almonds and sugar were im- 
peratively needed! The minds of those medieval 
matrons and maids could not have been quite so 
empty and barren as we arrogantly conceive of 
thom, though their lines of thought were object- 
ive rather than subjective, and tlic ‘‘ Ich” and its 
questioninga troubled them little. 

In January of 1450, during John Paston’s ab- 
‘sence, Lord Molynes again swooped down upon 
the disp:ted mansion, in the person of his armed 
retainers, who there worked their wicked will in 
the manner herewith described by Paston in a pe- 
tition to the King. After a bricf preamble he 
states that : 

‘After suit made to the said Lord by your said be- 
seecher....... the said Lord sent to the said man- 
sion a riotous people, to the number of a thousand per 
sons.... arrayed in manner of war, with curesse. brigan- 
ders, jacks, salettes, glaives, bows, arrows, pavys.* guns, 
pans with fire burning therein. long cromes+ to draw 
down houses, ladders, pikes, with which they mined 
down the walls, and long trees with which they broke up 
gates and doors, and so came into the said mansion, the 
wife of your beseecher at that time being therein, and 
XII. persons with her; the which persons they drove out 
of the said mansion, and mined down the wall of the 
chamber wherein the wife of your said beseecher was, and 
bore her out at the gates, and cut asunder the posts of 
the houses and let them fall, and broke up all the cham- 
bers and coffers within the said mansion, and rifled, and 
in manner of robbery bore away, all the stuff, array and 
money that your said beseecher and his servants bad 
there, to the value of CCIT. (£200), and part thereof solid. 
and part thereof yoffe (?), and the remnant they departed 
among them. . . . . And divers of the said misdoers and 
riotous people unknown, contrary to your laws, daily keep 
the said manor with force, and lie in wait of divers of 
the friends, tenants and servants of your said beseecher, 
and grievously vex and trouble them in divers wise.” 


So, and at much greater length, complains 
John Paston to the King; but his petition lay 
many months unnoticed, in the stress of civil war 
and political struggles. Within a year we find 
him reinstated in the disputed Manor of Gresham ; 


* Pavis—a large shield. + Crooks. 
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but there the hand of justice staid its dealings, 
and Sir Thomas Molynes and his ‘riotous peo- 
ple” went unwhipped thereof. 

In May of 1451 Paston receives a letter from 
his ‘‘trewe and feithfull frendes, Debenham, 
Tymperly and White,” to ‘‘ sadly avise ” him that 
‘the sheriff ‘‘hath writing from the King that 
he shall make a panell to acquit the Lord Mo- 
lynes,” and no more is heard thereafter of that 
energetic person. 

During these troublous scenes at Gresham a 
domestic struggle was going on at Oxnead, where 
old Dame Agnes Paston was dame chatelaine. 
Elizabeth Paston, the sister of John, had reached 
a marriageable age; but an evil star appears to 
have presided over her destiny, and though re- 
‘peated negotiations were opened with eligible 
gentlemen, all in turn came to naught, and the 
damsel remained an apparently most unwelcome 
inmate of her father’s house. No typical British 
mother of the period chronicled in ‘ Vanity 
Fair " and “The Newcomes” seems to have ex- 
ceeded this matron of the fifteenth century in 
pious efforts toward the establishment of her 
child in life; the means differ, but the animating 
zeal is the same. Dame Agnes writes to her son 
in 1449 concerning the suit of one Stephen 
Scrope ; matters were being arranged with the 
assistance of a certain ‘‘ Cosyn Cler,” the widow 
of a Norfolk gentleman, who seems to have taken 
a keen interest in the fate of Elizabeth. 

‘‘He had such words to my Cousin Clere, 
writes the mother, ‘‘ that unless than you made 
‘him good cheer, and gave him words of comfort 
at London, he would no more speak of the mat- 
ter. My cousin Clere thinketh it were a folly to 
forsake him, unless than you knew of another 
(on owdyr) as good or better ; and I have assayed 
your sister, and I found her never so wylly 
(good-willed) to none as she is to him, if it be 
so that his land stand clear. . . . Sir Harry In- 
glos is right busy about Scrope for one of his 
daughters.” 

Fast upon this missive, with its timely hint as 
to Sir Harry’s designs, comes one from Cousin 
Clere, laying bare a painful state of affairs at Ox- 


nead : 
s * * * * * * 

“ Consin, I let you weet that Scrope hath been in this 
country to see my cousin, your sister. and he hath spoken 
to my cousin, your mother, and she desireth of him that 
he should show the indentures made between the knight 
that hath his daughter and him, whether that Scrope, if 
lhe were married and fortuned to have children, if the 
children should inherit his land, or his daughter, the 
which is married. 

‘* Cousin, for this cause take good heed to his indent- 
ures, for he is glad to show them; . . and Scrope 
saith to me if he be married, and have a son and heir, his 
daughter that is married shall have of his lifelode (estate) 
L. marks, and no more; and therefore. cousin, me seem- 


»”» 
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eth he were good for my cousin, your sister, without that 
ye might get a better. And if ye can get a better, I would 
advise you to labor it in as short time as ye may goodly, 
for she was never in so great sorrow as she is nowadays. 
for she may not speak with no man who soever come, nor 
may she not speak with my man, nor with servants of 
her mother’s... . . And she hath since Easter the most 
part been beaten once in the week, or twice, and sometime 
twice in one day, and her head broken in two or three 
places. Wherefore. cousin, she hath sent me by Friar 
Newton in great counsel, and prayeth me that I would 
send to you a letter of her heaviness. and pray you to be 
her good brother, as her trust is in you; and she saith, if 
she may see by his evidences that his children and hers 
may inherit, and she to have reasonable jointure—she 
hath heard so much of his birth and condition—that an 
you will, she will have him, whether that her mother will 
ornot..... I pray you burn this letter, that your man, 
nor no other man, see it; for an if my cousin, your 
mother, knew that I had sent you this letter, she should 
never love me. No more I write to you at this time; but 
Holy Ghost have you in keeping. 

‘* Written ip haste on Saint Peter's Day, by candle-light, 

“By, your cousin, ExizabetH CiERe.” 


Whether the “ indentures ” proved unsatisfac- 
tory, or the measures of Sir Harry Inglos were 
more prompt and effective than those of Dame 
Agnes toward the securing of Scrope, certain it 
is that the matter drops, and we hear no more of 
the luckless Elizabeth until 1454, when John 
Paston’s wife Margaret makes an appeal in- her 
behalf : 


“Rigor Worsarrrut, Huspanp: I recommend me to 
you. praying you to weet that I spoke yesterday with you 
sister, and she told me that she was sorry that she might 
not speak with you;.. .. and she desireth, if it pleased 
you, that you should give the gentleman that you know 
of such language as he might feel by you that you will be 
well-willing to the matter that you know of; for she told 
me that he hath said before this time that he conceived 
that you set but little thereby ; wherefore she prayeth you 
to be her good brother, and that you might have a full 
answer at this time whether it shall be yea or nay. For 
her mother hath said to her since that you rode hence, 
that she hath no fantasy therein, but it shall come toa 
jape”’ (i. e.,a hoax) .... ‘and hath such language to her 
that she thinketh right strange, and so that she is right 
weary thereof, wherefore she desireth the rather to have 
a full conclusion therein.” 


Elizabeth’s ‘ well-willing ” bore no fruits, and 
this marriage treaty also came to naught. In the 
same year of 1454 another suitor presents him- 
self, one John Clopton, son of William Clopton, 
Squire, who writes to John Paston that he has 
“labored to his father” in the matter of the 
jointure, and that all things pertainifg thereto 
are satisfactorily arranged. A gleam of senti- 
ment and lovelike ardor shines forth in the suit 
of John, for in proposing a family council for 
the Saturday in Easter Week, he adds: ‘The 
sooner the lever me (the rather), for as to my 
conceit, the days be waxed wonderly long in a 
short time.” The draft of a marriage settlement 
appears at about this date, ‘made betwixt Agnes, 
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that was the wife of William Paston, John Pas- 
ton, her son, and John Dam, on the one party, and 
William Clopton, Squire, on the other party,” to 
witness that ‘‘ John Clopton, son and heir of the 
said William, by the grace of God shall wed Eliz- 
abeth, the daughter of the said Agnes. For which 
marriage the said Agnes, etc., shall pay to the 
said John Clopton CCCC. marks in hand of law- 
ful money of En- 
gland ; and over that, 
if the said marriage 
be holden with the 
said Agnes, the said 
Agnes shall bear the 
costs thereof the day 
of the wedding, with 
such as shall be to the 
pleasure of the said 
Agnes”—John mean- 
while doing his part 
in the matter of 
“lands, tenements, 
rents and service ” in- - 
sured to Elizabeth, 
“*to have and hold to 
her term of her life,” 
and to her ‘* heirs and 
issue male ” after ler. 

In spite of this for- 
midable and legal 
document, John Clop- 
ton also drops out of 
existence in the Pas- 
ton correspondence, 
and the forlorn Eliza- 
beth waits. We hear 
no more of broken 
heads or daily chas- 
tisements, but her rel- 
atives are still active, 
and Lord Hastings 
interests himself in 
the family weal : 


“Trusty and. well-be- 
loved friend,’ he writes 
to John Paston, ‘‘I com- 
mend me to you, certify- 
ing you that, an your 
sister be not yet married, 
I trust to God I know that 
where she may be married to a gentleman of LIIC (300) 
marks of lifelode, the which is a great gentleman, born and 
of good blood; and if ye think that I shall labor any fur- 
ther therein, I pray you send me word by the bringer of 
this letter, for I have spoke with the parties, and they 
have granted me that they would proceed no further 
therein till I speak with them again; and therefore I pray 
you, send me word in haste how that ye will be disposed 
therein ; and God have you in his keeping. 

‘Written at Ampthill, the XI. day of July last past. 

‘* By Edmond Grey, Lord of Hastings.” 
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John Paston replies promptly on the 15th of 
the month with gratitude, but warily. Elizabeth 
‘*is not married, nor ensured to no man; there 
is and hath been, divers times and late, commn- 
nication of such marriages with divers gentlemen 
not determined as yet, and whether the gentleman 
that your Lordship meateth be one of them or 
nay,” John knoweth not, and in that uncer- 
tainty so declines to 
commit himself. 
“Notwithstanding, 
my Lord,” he says, 
“‘T shall take upon 
me thet she shall 
neither be married 
nor ensured to no 
creature, nor further 
proceed in no such 
matter, before the 
feast of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady next 
coming, during which 
time your Lordship 
may send me, if it 
please you, certain in- 
formation of the said 
gentleman’s name, 
and of the place and 
country where his 
lifelode lyeth, and 
whether he hath any 
children ; and after I 
shall demean me in 
the matter as your 
Lordship shall be 
pleased.” 

Alas, for the vanity 
of human wishes! 
Elizabeth Paston in 
1458 is Elizabeth Pas- 
ton still, despite the 
‘‘gentleman of good 
blood,” whose name 
Lord Hastings cun- 
ningly withheld. 
Dame Agnes refers to 
her in a quaint memo- 
randum of that date, 
indorsed : 


‘*Erands to London of Augnes Faston, the XXVIII. 
day of Janure, the year of Kyng Henry the Sext, Thirty- 
sixth. 

“To pray Greenfield to send me faithfully word, by 
writing, how Clement Paston (a younger son) hath dons 
his devoir in learning. And if he hath not done well, nor 
will naught amend, pray him that he will truly beiash 
him till he will amend; and so did the last mas‘er, and 
the best that ever he had, at Cambridge. And say Green- 
field that if he will take upon him to bring him into good 
rulo and karning, that I may verily know he doeth lis 
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devoir, I will give him X. marks for his labor, for I had 
lever he were fair buried than lost for default. 

** Item, to see how many gowns Clement hath; and they 
that be bare, let them be reysyd (re-sewed?), He hath a 
short green gown, and a short musterdevelers* gown, 
were never reysyd, and a short blue gown that was reysyd 


ira 


and made of a syde (straight) gown when I was last in 
London; and a syde russet gown, furred with beaver, 
was made this time II. years; anda syde murrey gown 
was made this time twelvemonth. 


——— 


* A gray mixed woolen cloth. 
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‘*Ttem, to do make me (have inade) VI. spoons, of VIII. 
ounce of troy weight, well fashioned and double gilt. 

‘And say Elizabeth Paston that she must use herself to 
work readily, as other gentlewomen do, and somewkat to 
help herself therewith. 

“Item, to pay Lady Pole XXVIs. VIIId. for her board. 


‘ And if Greenfield have well done his devoir to Clem- 
ent, or will do his devoir, give him the noble. 
“ Acnes Paston.” 


The years of Elizabeth’s suspense, and the flit- 
ting show of marriageable, but elusive, gentle- 
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men that passed over her horizon, neared their 
end; there is no more talk of suitors, or drafts 
of settlements, but suddenly, in the following 
year, a letter appears in Dame Agnes’s corre- 
spondence from her “ humbls daughter, Eliza- 
beth Poynings,” and we find the late victim of 
maternal beatings writing in a cheerful and a 
grateful spirit, and “in good hele of body, 
thanked be Jesu.” ‘As for my master, my best 
beloved that ye call,” writes Elizabeth, ‘‘and I 
must needs call him so now, for I find none other 
cause, and as I trust to Jesu none shall, he is full 
kind to me, and as busy as he can to make me 
sure of my jointure. . . . Wherefore I beseech 
you, good mother, as our most singular trust is in 
your good motherhood, that my master, my best- 
beloved, fail not of the C. marks at the beginning. 
of this term, the which ye promised him to his 
marriage, with the remnant of the money of fa- 
ther’s will.” 

It is not without a vague surprise that we find 
the main chance dominant in these medieval mar- 
riages ; a glamour of love and chivalry hangs over 
them in our fancies, and the absolute blunt real- 
ity of these simple letters comes home to us with 
something of a shock. It was a world like our 
own, after all—not an idyl of the loves of Lance- 
lot or Geraint. : 

So Elizabeth is settled in life, and her tribula- 
tions and anxieties appear no more in the Pas- 
ton Letters. A new generation arises ; John Pas- 
ton, her nephew, is a grown man, sowing, as the 
family correspondence not infrequently hints, a 
lavish crop of wild oats; there is also a younger 
sister Margery to be “ purveyed for ” in marriage, 
which serious duty devolves upon the prodigal 
John, when, in 1466, his father’s death leaves 
hiur head of the Paston family. He is now Sir 
John Paston, having received knighthood three 
years before, presumably as a substitute for his 
father, who declined that honor at the hands of 
the newly crowned King Edward. Between the 
astute old lawyer of the Inner Temple and his 
wild son there could have been little sympathy, 
and the relations appear to have been a trifle 
strained. Margaret writes to her husband, in the 
year before his death, a pathetic little appeal for 
her eldest born : 


‘*T understand by John Pamping that ye will not that 
your son be taken into your house, nor holp by you, till 
such time of year as he was put out thereof, the which 
shall be about St. Thomas’ Mass. For God's sake, sir, 
have pity on him; remember you it hath been a long sea- 
son since he had aught of you to help him with, and he 
hath obeyed him to you, and will do at all times. and will 
do all that he can or may to have your good fatherhood. 
Aud at the reverence of God be ye his good father, and 
have a fatherly heart to him; and J hope he shall ever 
know himself the better hereafter, and be more ware to 
eschew such things as should displease you.” 
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Sir John found favor at court, if not at home, 
and Lord Scales, the powerful kinsman of the 
Queen, became his special patron. In 1468 he 
crossed the seas in the train of the King’s sister, 
Margaret, to her nuptials with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Charles the Bold; and thereafter the 
splendors of the Burgundian Court, the wars in 
the Low Countries, and the attractions of a 
tenderer sort at Calais, where one Mistress Anne 
Haut appears upon the scene, divide his time 
with the claims of his family and tle estates in 
England. His first matrimonial essay seems to 
have been in behalf of his younger brother John, 
to whom he writes thus: 

‘Right worshipful and verily well-beloved brother; 
.* . . a8 for my Lady Boleyn’s disposition to you-wards, 
I cannot in no wise find her agreeable that ve should hate 
her daughter, for all the privy means that I could make. 
. .. . Nevertheless, I underst:nd that she sayeth: * What 
if he and she can agree, I will not let (hinder) it. but I 
will never advise her thereto in no wise.’ And upon Tues- 
day last past she rode home to Norfolk. Wherefore as ye 
think ye may find the mean to speak with her yourself. 
for without that, in mine conceit, it will not be. 

‘* And as for Crossby, I understand not that there is no 
marriage concluded between them, nevertheless there is 
great language that it is like to be.. Ye be personable, 
and peradventure your being once in the sight of the 
maid and a little discovering of your good will to her. 


* binding her to keep it secret, and that ye can find in your 


heart, with some comfort of her, to find the means to 
bring such a matter about as shall be her pleasure and 
yours, but that ye cannot do without some comfort of her 
in no wise, and bear yourself as lowly to the mother as ye 
list, but to the maid not too lowly” (O wise Sir John!) 
‘‘nor that ye be too glad to speed, nor too sorry to fail.” 


These astute counsels prove the knight to have 
been no tyro in his affaires de ceur. Here is a 
pretty love-letter to Mistress Anne, the fair lady 
of Calais : 

‘To MistREssE ANNES: Since it isso that I may not. as 
oft as I would, be where I might do my message myself. 
mine own fair Mistress Anne, I pray you to accept this bill 
for my messenger to recommend me to you, in my mos: 
faithful wise, as he that fainest of all others desireth to 
know of your welfare, which I pray God increase to your 
most pleasure. 

* And, mistress, though so be that I, as yet. have given 
you but easy (little) cause to remember me for lack cif 
acquaintance (agueyntacion), yet I beseech you, let me 
not be forgotten when ye reckon up all your servants, to 
be set in the number w:th others. 

‘““And I pray you, Mistress Anne, for that service that 
IT owe you, that in as shcrt time as ye goodly may that I[ 
might be ascertained of your intent. and of your best 
friends, in such matters as I have broken to vou of, whici 
both your and mine right trusty friend John Lee, or elss 
my mistress his wife, promised before yon and me at our 
first and Inst being together, that as soon as they. or either 
of them, knew yur intent and your friends, that they 
should send me word. 

“And now farewell, mine own fair lady. and God give 
you good rest, for in faith I trow ye be in bed. 

“ Written in my way homeward on Mary Magdalen Day 
at midnight. Your own Joux Pasron. 
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“(Mistress Anne, I am proud that ye can read English; 
wherefore I pray you acquaint you with this my lewd (un- 
couth) hand, for my purpose is that ye shall be more ac- 
quainted with it, or else it shall be against my will; but 
yet when ye have read this bill, I pray you burn it, or 
keep it secret to yourself, as my faithful trast is in you.” 


And now comes a fertile source of dissension 
and trouble to the Paston family, in the mis- 
conduct of young Margery, who declines to be 
‘‘purveyed for,” and takes the management of 
her matrimonial affairs into her own hands. 
This is no meek Elizabeth, taking the tri-weckly 
‘“‘belashing ” at the hands of a parent, and ready 


and “ well-willing” to step to the altar with any 


gentleman who will insure a suitable jointure ; 
Margery, the niece, is a strong-willed and loyal- 
hearted damsel, true as the ‘‘ Not-browne Mayd ” 
herself. The lover in this case is not so romantic 
a figure as the ‘‘banished man” of the ballad ; 
he is simply one Richard Calle, who, for years, 
has been a trusted servant or bailiff to the old 
John Paston, and presumably, therefore, no 
longer young. Here at least is no question of 
settlements and ‘“ indentures”; tho pair fall into 
love pure and simple, and are secretly betrothed. 
A mediaval betrothal was sacred and binding as 
the marriage-tie itself; once confessed, it would 
end all the opposition of the family, which 
blazed up fiercely at the first suspicion of a ten- 
derness between the parties; but the offense was 
so deadly, and the breach would be so tremendous, 
that Margery hesitated long before avowing the 
truth. There are many letters of this period, too 
long and full of detail for insertion. Richard 
writes volaminously and like a very ardent lover, 
to “mine own lady and mistress, and before God 
my very true wife”; bewailing that ‘‘we that 
ought of very right to be most together are most 
asunder,” and praying God to comfort them ‘as 
sone as it plesyth him.” ‘I suppose,” he says— 
in allusion to the efforts made to part them, and 
the mother’s ignorance of the real tie between 
them—‘‘I suppose, an ye tell them sadly tho 
truth, they will not damn their souls for us; 
though I tell them the truth, they will not be- 
lieve me as well as they would do you; and, 
therefore, good lady, at the reverence of God, be 
plain to them and tell the truth, and if they will 
in no wise agree thereto, betwixt God, the Devil 
and them be it; and that peril that we should be 
in, I beseech God it may lie upon them, and not 
upon us.” Richard fails not to add his caution 
of secrecy: “(I understand ye have showed my 
letters that I have sent you before this time ; but 
I pray you, let no creature see this letter ; as soon 
as ye have read it, let it be burnt.” 

Margery disobeyed, as usual, and kept it faith- 
fully, for which we thank her; her lover’s lines 
seem to have been a strong tonic, for Margaret 
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Paston writes a little later to her son, Sir John, 
detailing the sore affliction of family and friends 
over his sister’s confession of betrothal. The 
Bishop of Norwich is summoned to examine the 
lovers singly and apart as to the nature of their 
contract. ‘‘She rehearsed what she had said,” 
describes the mother, ‘‘and said, if those words” 
(i. e., her promise of marriage to Richard) ‘‘ made 
it not sure, she said boldly that she would make 
it sure or than she went thence ; for she thought 
in her conscience she was bound, whatsoever the 
words were. And then the Bishop and the Chan- 
cellor both said that there was neither I nor no 
friend of hers would receive her.” 

Accordingly the doors were closed upon the bold 
Margery, ‘‘and my Lord of Norwich hath set her 
at Roger Best’s,” there to remain until Michael- 
mas, when the Bishop is to give his decision as to 
the binding nature of her contract. Sir John, 
fearing the worst, appears to have proposed a di- 
vorce ; but this Dame Margaret will not listen to. 

Notwithstanding predictions of sorrow and re- 
pentance, Margery and Richard, after delays and 
difficulties, appear to have parted in peace from 
the opposing family, married and settled into the 
prosaic side of life. It is almost the only little epi- 
sode of real romance that we find in the letters. 
Sir John’s wooing of ‘‘ Mistresse Annes” is not a 
very ardent one. 

“A Johan Paston, Esquir, soit doné: 


‘* BRoTHER: I commend me to you, and pray you to 
look up my ‘Temple of Glass’ (é. e.,.a poem of Lyd- 
gate’s), ‘and send it me by the bearer hereof. 

** Item, as for tidings, I have spoken with Mistress Anne 
Haut at a petty leisure, and blessed be God, we be as 
far forth as we were heretofore, and so I hope we shall 
continue; and I promised her that at the next leisure that 
T could find thereto that I would come again and see her, 
which will take a leisure as I deem now; since this ob- 
servance is overdone, I purpose not to tempt God no 
more 60. .... Written the first Tuesday of Lent. 

‘““Joun Paston, K. 


Mistress Anne is not easily cast off, or John has 
not sufficiently resisted temptation, for a year or 
two later finds him writing to his brother, and 
still harping on this fretted string. 

The Pope is appealed to, Sir John having evi- 
dently deeply invelved himself with this luckless 
lady, and he again writes to John: 


“Ye prayed me also to send you tidiugs how I sped in 
my masters, and in chief of Mistress Anne Hault. I have 
answer again from Rome that there is the well of grace 
and salve sufficient for such .a sore, and that I may be 
dispensed with ; nevertheless, my proctor there askcth a 
thousand ducats, as he deemeth. But Master Lacy. an- 
other Rome runner here, which knoweth my said procts: 
there. as he saith, as well as Bernard knew hia shield, 
sayeth than he meaneth but on hundred ducats, or two, at 
the most, wherefore after this cometh more.” 


Four years later, in 1477, he writes from Lon- 
don, and in the midst of eourt news and matters 
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of state, treated of in the “ grete cowncel ” called 
after the death of the Duke of Burgundy, he joy- 
fully inserts this ‘‘ Item”: 


‘* This day the matter between Mistress Anne Haulte and 
me hath been sure broken, both to the Cardinal (Bour- 
chier), to my lord chamberlain and to myself. and I am in 
good hope. When I hear and know more, I shall send 
you word.” 

_ It is the last mention of Anno in the knight’s 
letters ; he makes no moro matrimonial advent- 
ures for himself, but has a heedful eye upon his 
brethren and sisters, and his letters to John, the 
younger, are full of delightful bits of color, genre 
pictures of the fifteenth century, from which 
seleotion is almost impossible. 

John Paston, in 1476, has matrimonial iatent 
toward one Margery Brews, whom, strange to 
say, he marries without mueh unnecessary delay 
or “laboring ” on the part of the respective fum- 
ilies. There is the draft of a letter to the maiden 
herself, apparently never sent, and a few from 
Dame Elizabeth Brews, her lady mother, on the 
inevitable subject of the ‘ jointure.” In Febru- 
ary she writes : 

‘ Cosyn. Irecommend me into yon, thanking you heart- 
ily for the great cheer that ye made me, and all my folks, 
the last time that I was at Norwich; and ye promised me 
that ye would never break the matter to Margery until 
ruch time as ye and I were ata point. But ye have made 
her such an advocate for you, that I may never have rest 
night nor day, for calling and crying upon to bring the 
said matter to cffect. 

* And cousin, upon Friday is St. Valentine’s Day, and 
every bird chooseth him a mate; and if it like you to 
come on Thursday, at night, and so purvey you that you 
may abide there t 11 Monday, I trust to God that ye shall 
so speak to mine husband; and I shall pray that we shall 
bring the matter to a conclusion. For, cous:n, 


“Tt is but a simple oak 
That is cut down at the first stroke, 


For ye will be reasonable, I trust to God, which have 
you ever in his merciful keeping. 
“By your cousin, Dame ExizanetH Brews, 
‘* Otherwise shall be called by God's grace.” 


And in the same month Margery leuself sends 
her little love-letter to her ‘‘ryght well-beloved 
Valuntyne ” ; 

‘ Right reverend and worshipful (!), aud my right well- 
beloved valentine, I recommend me to you, full heartily 
desiring to hear of your welfare, which I beseech Almighty 
God long for to preserve unto his pleasure and your 
heart's desire. And if it please you to hear of my wel- 
fare, I am not in good hele of body nor of heirt, nor shall 
be till I hear from you. 


“ For there wots no ercature what pain that I cndure, 
And for to bs dead I dare it not discoore. 


And my lady mother hath labored the matter to my 
father full diligently, but she can no more get than ye 
know of, for the which God knoweth I am fuiicorry. But 
an if ye love me, as I trust verily that ye do, ye will not 
leave me therefore ; for if that ye had not half the lifelode 
that yo have, for to do the greatest labor that any woman 
in life might, I would not forsake you. 
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“And if ye command mo to keep me true wherever I x, 
I will do all my might you to love, an. never no mo’, 
And if my friends say that I do amiss, 

They shall not me lst, so for to do, 

Mino heart me bids evermore to love you 
Truly over all carthly thing, 

And if they be never 89 wroth, 

I trust it shall bo better in tims co:nia 5. 


‘No more to you at this time, but the Holy Trinity 
have you in keeping. And I beseech you that th’s bill be 
seen of none earthly creature save on'y yourself. 

‘‘ And this letter was indite at Toperoft, with full sorry 
heart, By your own Marcrry Drews.” 


Although Margery’s verses rang false, her heart 
was plainly true. John marries Margery, and with 
this episode much of the interest of the Paston 
correspondence ends. The following year is not- 
able for the deaths of the aged Dame Agnes and 
the good knight Sir John, whose letters are among 


. the most piquant bits in the collection. 


‘In the month of November, 1489, John, the 
younger, writes to his mother of the burial of 
Sir John at ‘the Whyghte Fryers at London,” 
and also of Dame Agnes, whose obsequics have 
been strangely delayed since August. Five years 
later Margaret Paston herselt is gathered to her 
rest, and her will is one of the last bits of per- 
sonal interest and local color in this curious old 
history. She Ieaves ‘‘my soul to God Almighty 
and to Our Lady His Blessed Mother, Saint 
Michacl, Saint John Baptist and to All Saints, 
and my body to be buried in the aisle of the 
Church of Mautby, before the image of Our Lady 
there. In which aisle rest the bodies of divers of 
my ancestors, whose sonls God assoil.” 

Among her lesser bequests i3 the sum of three 
shillings and fourpence cach to the ‘ ankeres,” 
7. e., anchorites, at the Friar Preachers in Nor- 
wich, at the White Friars in the same place, and 
at Conisford ; threepence to each leper man and 
woman at the five gates of Norwich; and four- 
pence to “each houschold of the Parish of St. 
Peter of Hungate, in Norwich, that will receive 
alms.” There is a long list of such small char- 
ities, and then following such an inventory of 
household stuff, plate, cte., divided among the 


heirs, as cannot fail to stir the inmost soul of a 


collector. 

Where be now the “ bedes of silver enamelled.” 
the standing cups parcel-gilt, the “gobelettes ” 
and mass-books, the spoons and “‘pixts’*? Does 
the church at Mautby stand yet, cven a stone of 
it ? and whither is scattered the dust of all those 
aneestors—of Margaret, of her three Johns, of 
Elizabeth and Margery ? One of us who reads, 
it may be, perpetuates, by the frailest gossamer 
thread of kinship, the most infinitesimal clew. 
the passions and powers, the will, the loves and 
hates that beat fiercely in the breast of the old 
Norfolk Pastons four hundred years ago. 


BEYOND “PHE..iND, 


THE STORY OF 


A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. Loure ie. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
[Tue story of the ghost’s year, as recorded by himself, 
opens at midnight, on Decembez 31st, 1887. The first 
chapter is written by the living hand of Lester Loomis, 


who expires with the dying year. His spirit continues 
the narrative thenceforward. The marriage of Loomis to 
Lucy Lane, eleven months previous, and the birth of their 
baby daughter, are recalled, together with the fact that 


“(TE GRASPED MY BROTHER BY THROAT AND WAIST, CRUSHED DOWN AND CHOKED OUT THE PROTESTING CRY FOR 
HELP THAT ROSE AS HIGH AS THE DOOMED MAN'S PALLID LIPS, AND, FLUNG HIM CLEAR OF THE VESSEL'S 
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Sylvester Loomis, the unworthy brother of Lester, was, 
previous to his disappearance and supposed death, the 
accepted lover of Lucy. It was also in January, 1887— 
nearly a year previous to the opening of the story—that 
Lester Loomis first met Colonel Ridley Royal, ‘‘ the man 
I love best of all the men in the world,” and whom he 
took into his confidential employ without any word being 
spoken regarding references. The spirit of the dead man 
now watches, from the world of shadows, the doings of 
those who were lately so near to him in life—wife and 
child, father. lawyer, physician, friends and employés— 
and Colonel Ridley Royal. He looks upon his own dead 
body in its coffin. and attends the inquest over it—having 
now learned for the first time that his death came by an 
assassin’s bullet—that Lester Loomis was murdered. At 
the inquest, Mr. Biggar, the father's lawyer, brings out 
the fact that the wife of the murdered had owned a re- 
volver, which was kept loaded, and that now this weapon 
is missing. The verdict is that the deceased came to his 
death ‘* by means of a bullet fired from a revolver in the 
hands of some person to the jury unknown.” The will of 
Lester Loomis, after bequenthing his estate to his widow, 
gives one million dollars to Colonel Ridley Royal, whom 
it makes sole executor, and legal representative of the 
dead man in the firm of Loomis & Son, Bankers and 
Brokers. Meanwhile, the trial of Mrs. Lucy Loomis for 
the murder of her husband is impending.] 


CHAPTER V. 

Wednesday Midnight, January 4th, 1888.—I am 
writing this narrative—this history—in the hope 
that the world will some time have a chance to 
read it. I think I am full of faith that such shall 
be the fact. A man writes his diary for himself 
—perhaps for his wife—possibly for a friend or 
two. But I—I-—— . 

Remember, please, that I am not a man; I 
only was one—once. 

The world will read this—it must—it shall. 
May it also be true that they shall understand and 
believe, instead of dividing their opinions be- 
tween clever forgery and stupid jugglery. 

Well, another day is gone. Once more it is 
true that I sit on the threshold of ¢he day that 
was and the day that shall be. One more page 
has been added to the dark and bloody—but none 
the less hopeful, thank God—history of the hu- 
man race. And I sit here, in the shining dark- 
ness, to add the record of what men call one day 
to the story of a soul’s sorrow—a spirit’s agony. 

* * * * % 

The first caller my wife had this morning was 
Colonel Ridley Royal. He cameearly. He seemed 
determined to be first. 

My wife was not yet dressed, when he arrived, 
so he was shown into the parlor to wait for her. 
It was only decent and polite for me to sit with 
him while he waited ; I did. I tried hard to say 
something —do something —find some way in 
which to make my presence known to him. I 
longed to assure him, again, and from this shad- 
owy side of the grave, that I loved and trusted 
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him. But effort was useless ; trial was vain ; if 
there is a way, then I have not yet learned it. I 
had to be content to watch avery nervous and un- 
strung sort of man ; I doubt if he slept more last 
night than I did. But I—I am as fresh and vig- 
orous this morning as I ever was—and as I always, 
no doubt, shall be. : ee 

No, I said nothing to Royal. The time -was 
coming when I would be glad I didn’t. I was 
always—until the end came—a very lucky man ; 
perhaps I am destined to be a lucky ghost. 

My wife came down and came in, after a time. 
The delay had not been as great as I had ex- 
pected. She seemed, in dress and in demeanor, a 
tangible confession of cowardice; she had not 
dared keep this man waiting long. And yet, 
possibly, I may have misjudged her a little. It 
may be that half her haste—or almost that—came 
from an overwhelming desire to have this inter- 
esting interview over with. 

She had on an elegant wrapper, but loose and 
seemingly negligent. Ter hair was carelessly 
coiled upon her shapely head, and one or two 
curly tresses had escaped from confinement and 
fell almost to her waist. 

Her wrapper was of a dull, dead black ; she had 
nothing on to relieve the impression it made—not 
even a line of white at throat or wrist. Usually 
she wore jewels ; some of her rings, for instance, 
were sober, sombre, sad and subdued enough to 
have added a touch of gloom to the out ensemble. 
But she wore no jewels. Aside from her wedding- 
ring, which seemed ostentatious and obtrusive 
under the circumstances, there was only the dull, 
dead dress to call any observer’s attention from 
the royal woman’s peerless self. I had never seen 
her so beautiful—so regal ; no one else ever had. 
And I do not know, and perhaps I never shall, 
whether the effect grew from the depths of in- 
difference—or crowned the highest art. 

I heard the man, whose presence I had almost 
forgotten in my admiration of the peerless woman, 
catch his breath with a sobbing sigh. I turned 
and looked at him. And I saw that in his face, 
suddenly, as a revelation, which ever seen before 
would have made it impossible for me to have 
cared more for him than for any other man I ever 
knew. He loved my wife—LoveD HER! AndI 
did not doubt that he had loved her for more 
years than I had myself! 

What else I saw in his face, I cannot say. I do 
not know. 

Much to study over. Some things to worry 
about in the sleepless nights which fall to a dead 
man’s lot. 

Colonel Ridley Royal is a gentleman who has 
the power of coming to the point at once. He 
came to the point without delay this morning. 

Advancing half-way up the room to meet my 
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wife, his face blazing with passion and his arms 
widely outstretched, he paused-only when he could 
almost have touched her. 

“* Lucy Loomis,” he cried, fiercely, “will you 
marry me? Will you say you will marry me ?” 

My wife laughed, though she was white as 
death, and I could see where the blood upon her 
lips followed the touch of her white teeth. 

“‘ How long ago did I answer that question— 
and for good and all ?” she demanded. 

“« You answered it some twenty years ago,” he 


replied, with an enforced quietness which cost 


him an awful effort ; 
it for good and ali. ” 

“‘Pve had to endure the answering of it sev- 
eral times,” she said, with stinging sarcasm, “‘and 
my answer has always been the same—has it 
not ?” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Loomis, your answer has always 
been the same. But what does that prove? I 
have sworn you shall marry me. And you shall. 
Did I not go away from you? was I not absent 
for years? did I not try hard to forget you and 
your cruelty ? And did I not find my self-im- 
posed task impossible ? From the first time I 
ever saw you, that long-ago Summer evening 
down by the sea, you have never been out of my 
mind, sleeping or waking, for a single moment. 
Your possession, some time, for a little time be- 
fore I die, has never been out of my plans and 
purposes ; and it never will be.” 

**Colonel Royal, you are a mean man—and a 
cowardly one. .Why has your life been what it 
has been ? your friends——” 

The man laughed—sneeringly. 

«* Why has it pleased me to keep your narrow lit- 
tle world, in this sleepy suburban place, ignorant 
of my love for you—ignorant of the fact that I 
knew you first, more than twenty years ago, and 
of the added one that I have managed to see you, 
not infrequently, since ? Is that it ?” 

‘* Not exactly. Why have you followed me, 
when you knew T loved another—madly—de- 
votedly —— 
ods An! The dead man ? your husband ? Truly 
you kept my favored rival waiting long. Was 
Mr. Lester Loomis your first and only love ?” 

“<Oh, my God, no!” wailed my wife, turning 
away her head, “‘ and no one can know that better 
than you do. I loved the brother——” 

‘Well, he robbed his father; and never re- 
turned. Will you marry me ?” 

«‘ And I think—indeed, I am almost sure—that 
I loved my husband a little.” 

“Very well, he is gone; he will never return. 
Will you——” 

“Colonel Royal, I would not marry you under 
any circumstances, or because of any conditions. 
I married one man—to be safe from you—and— 


“‘but you never answered 


“‘T thought you said you loved him,” encored 
Royal, with a terrible scowl. 

“Yes, and I think I did. But I did not think 
so then. Iam not quite certain now.” 

“‘Curse it,” said my one-time friend ; “that 
was the time I played the wrong card. If I had 
let you alone, here——” 

‘* Yes, colonel; that was when you played the 
wrong card, most decidedly. If you had re- 
mained away from the man who loved me, if 
you could have contented yourself to have re- 
frained from insinuating yourself into his heart 
and life, I should never have married him. I 
married him, to pit my powers, in his heart and 
his life, against you—you, my deadliest foe!” 

«Ah ?” 

** Yes. And now, I belieyve——” 

“Don’t say it again—not to me. It means 
nothing—not tome. If I had remained away— 
Lester Loomis would be living now ?” 

«« T—suppose—so.” 

(Thank God, then, that you did not remain 
away, you falsest fraud who ever counterfeited 
friendship! Thank God you came, you lying 
villain, and that you drove a tender woman al- 
most to desperation! For though I am dead— 
dead and helpless; though I cannot tell you how 
I hate you and despise you, now, you who were 
my best friend until the day I died; thongh I 
cannot take from you the trust I foolishly re- 
posed in you, or wrench from your stained and 
polluted hands the fortune I placed there; still 
—this is true: The woman married me; her 
child is mine; I gave my promise of long life, if 
fate puts it so, for some months of happiness so 
great as to make the loss of the world and its 
future no more than a fair equivalent ; and—she 
says she thinks she loved me a little!) 

“And now, he is dead—dead because you be- 
came tired 

“You lie!” hissed the woman. 

“« Kasy—easy. The pistol with which the deed 
was done was found last night. It’s yours, be- 
yond a question. I have a hold over the fellow 
who found it. Indeed, I can shut the mouths of 
several individuals, if it is made worth the while, 
whose testimony, if fully and truthfully given, 
would be utterly against you. You’ve known me 
long enough, and you know me well enough, to 
be sure that I shall not hesitate over the suppres- 
sion of evidence—if it suits my purposes. In- 
deed, the manufacture of evidence, were it -10t, 
fortunately, entirely unnecessary in this -ase, 
would not be, by any means, beneath me. So 
that the time has come for you to make your 
choice, and to make it speedily. You can many 
me—or be hanged!” 

‘* Thank you,” she answered, with an agssunrp- 


” tion of humility and sweetness which must have 
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veen particularly exasperating to so desperate and 
determined a man; “you greatly honor me. 
But, if the alternative is only between the two 
things you have mentioned, a woman has not 
long to wait in making her choice. Between the 
one thing and the other, Colonel Ridley Royal, Z 
had rather be hanged !” 

Most men, I think, would have left then. In 
his place, I am sure I should. But he didn’t. 
He was as patient, I doubt not, as he was decep- 
tive and unscrupulous. 

“You may think so now, Mrs. Loomis,” he 
said, gravely, ‘but you will have time in which 
to change your mind.” 

She crossed over to where the man was, and 
cast herself on the floor at his feet. 

«“*Why cannot you be generous—generous for 
once ?” she cried. “<I do not love you, but I 
might learn to respect you, at least, and that 
should be something for a man to keep in his 
memory always.” 

‘*- You said you learned to love the othor man, 
or thought you did ?” suggested Royal. 

My wife stumbled to her feet, and stood there, 
before her tormentor, her face buried in her 
hands, while I made a mighty effort to find a 
way in which to strangle him. 

The man waited for a long time for her to 
answer this cutting cruelty. Then he spoke 
again. ; 

«You ask what is impossible,” he said, 
gravely. ‘If I remain silent and inactive, no 
more nor less than that, your fate will be the 
most terrible which can be imagined. Now, for 
your love, I would cheat justice——” 

‘© You scoundrel, you would not hesitate as it 
is—unless you believed you could coerce me by so 
doing !” 

“‘ Probably not,” responded the man; “your 
shrewdness and penetration do you great credit.” 

“Will you please cease, and go ?” pleaded my 
wife. 

‘‘No, I won’t,” said the man, brutally. 

‘When will you go ?” 

“* When I am ready. When I am done talking. 
Shall I go on, and hurry ?—or shall I let you rest 
a little ?” 

‘* Neither, sir! 
have him——” 

““Now, my dear Mrs. Loomis,” smilingly ex- 
postulated the villain, ‘I really wouldn’t do that, 
if I were you! To shut your husband’s friend 
out of his house, when death had suddenly 
shocked your nervous system and unsettled your 
good sense—when that friend was no more than 
an employé in your husband’s office—would have 
been bad enough. But to do it now—that would 
be reaching folly’s height. For now, I am your 
husband’s executor—his legal representatire—the 


T'll ring for a servant, and 


man with powers, regarding the settlement of the 
deceased gentleman’s business affairs, so great that 
the asking of your advice would be a courtesy— 
not a necessity. Of course you can drive me out 
of your house if you wish ; you have an undoubt- 
ed and undeniable right to do so. You can com- 
pel me to have only the most formal communica- 
tions with you, and through legal channels. But 
it isn’t wise. Jf Loomis were here himself, he 
wouldn't advise it!” 

Iwas there! I didn’t advise it! 

But a certain andacious knave would have been 
treated to a very genuine surprise, if I could have 
found a way of offering advice at all. 

«‘T was wrong, quite wrong, and I see it now, 
said my wife, soberly ; ‘‘ but you understand my 
wishes.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the fellow, nonchalantly ; “I 
quite understand what you’d like to do—several 
things you’d like to do, and I’m quite willing to 
take the will for the deed. By the way, would 
smoking annoy you? I always imagine I think 
more clearly and talk more to the point when 1 
can smoke.” 

Suddenly my wife spoke. And her question 
was the most wonderful she could have asked. 

“« Is Sylvester Loomis dead yet ?” she demanded. 

“No,” said Royal, without the least hesitation. 

“*Do you know where he is ?” 

«y do.” 

*« Will you tell mo ?” 

«*Yes—when you are my wife !” 

**Of what use would the knowledge be then ?” 

“Of no use, I suppose, unless——” 

“Well ?” 

‘No matter. Suppose we simply say of no use 
at all. Of no more use, for instance, than the 
same information would have been when you were 
the wife of Lester Loomis.” 

“* But—Lester—Loomis—is—dead—and——” 

“‘And I might as well have gone on as have 
paused at ‘unless’? Eh? Is that it? Andis 
your remark a threat ?—or only a confession ?” 
asked Royal. 

‘It is neither,” said my wife, her face deathly 
white. 

“Allright. So be it. Only—if you did mesa 
to frighten me, you may as well understand at 
once that you are mistaken in your man. Jam 
not the sort of man to be scared by the idle words 
of a woman. I shall take good care that you put 
neither a bullet in my back nor poison in mv 
coffee—when once you are my wife—and——” 

“Tf shall never be your wife, Colonel Royal.” 

‘So you think now—or, at least, hope. And 
so we may as well part for the present. I have 
already remained longer than I intended. ‘The 
officers will be here soon. I had as soon not meet 
them. But remember, when you need me, you 
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have one way in which to hire. me; I place im- 
plicit confidence in your word, and I’ll save that 
pretty little neck a terrible squeeze—if you don’t 
delay too long in your promise to marry me. 
And now, walk to the door with me, and I'll say 
‘Good-morning ’ to you.” 

The three of us walked to the door together. 

Suddenly Royal caught the woman by the 
wrists. 

“Did you do it?” he cried, impulsively, look- 
ing straight down into her eyes; ‘‘did you? did 
you? did you?” 

“No; did you ?” she answered, facing his look 
with one as sturdy and steadfast. 

«Because I’d marry you—marry you gladly— 
even if a devil out of hell came and called you 
guilty,” he said, hoarsely. 

And I’d refuse yvou—if an angel from the 
highest. heaven proclaimed you innocent.” 

The man cast her hands from him, with a 
cruel emphasis of action, and laughed. I noticed 
that the woman’s glance failed and faltered first, 
and I’d like to know whether that dramatic epi- 
sode at the door was true and natural—or a bit 
of studied depravity—on one side, or both ? 

And that, my dear reader, is the sort of man 
my friend is; that is the sort of clay of which 
my idol is made up. It is he who will admin- 
ister every detail of my business ; regulate affairs 
in my house, doubtless, when my wife is gone; 
give judgment in the most delicate details of the 
business I have helped make so successful. He 
will read my private papers, and his word will be 
final regarding what shall be saved and what de- 
stroyed. He. will have an undoubted right, if he 
chooses, to see the inside of the safe here in my 
residence,. and to read my diaries through and 
through, and, having read, Lester Loomis lives, 
and knows Colonel Royal is a rascal, there will 


be nothing to prevent his adding their fervor to 


the merits of his anthracite fire. Of course, he 
cannot open this safe himself, for no.one but my 


brother and I ever knew the combination, and.at. 


least one of us is dead. But he can employ an 
expert, and have the door opened decently, or get 
some bungler, with drill and chisel, and ruin. an 
old safe that. is no longer worth much. It will 
make little difference; there will be no one to 
question him or call him to account. This is 
the man who will dictate regarding the outward 
expression of sorrow at my untimely decease ; the 
design for a monument to be erected over the 
mound where I molder must pass his critical 
scrutiny, and the lines of affection and commen- 
dation to be carved thereon must meet his ap- 
proval. My orphan child—if he lets my wife 
die—— 

But, O God, I cannot. write it; I cannot. Is 
there no way in which to frustrate such devilish 
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duplicity ? Could any man, under the circum- 

stances, rest in his grave? I cannot. I wonder 

if any mardered—swindled—menaced man ever 

did ? 
* * * * * 

The officers came just before noon, and ar- 
rested my wife. ‘They were very kind and con- 
siderate, gracious and gentle, but it was arrest 
all the same. She had ample time in which to 
take leave of her child. She gave numerous di- 
rections to the servants, all of them based on the 
assumption that she will soon return. But she 
will not return soon ; the evidence against her is 
strong ; the circumstances of the murder were 
peculiarly atrocious ; she will not be admitted to 
bail. There will be some time to wait—in jail; 
there will be the excitement of the trial—with 
the lonely nights spent in jail; and then— 
then—— 

So far from returning speedily, she may never 
return at all! 

* * * * * * ; 

Colonel Ridley Royal came a second time, just 
as the officers of the law were ready to depart 
with my wife. He asked for a few moments in 
private with. Mrs. Loomis. Of course, it was 
granted. Why should it not be? It was the 
most natural thing in the world that the executor 
of her husband’s estate, presumably convinced of 
her innocence, and. undoubtedly anxious to see it 
legally established at any rate, should desire to 
express sympathy, proffer aid, and start some 
scheme in the unfortunate woman’s _ behalf: 
And, so long as officers and imagistrates are 
huinan, it is natural to desire to accommoda 
beauty in distress—beauty coupled with weal 
and influence—no matter how heinous the criméd 
to which beauty may have stooped.. .Guilty, or 
unfortunately proven so by fortuitous circum- 
stances, Lucy is the sort of womaez who will have 
flowers in her cell, delicacies ‘fn her prison fare, 
and friends to the-end. For her, the hangman 
would be sure no roughness of the rope irritated 
her sensitive neck—while she waited ! 

“‘T came,” said the colonel, ‘to say that you 
needn’t leave your house, unless you wish. I'll 
save you ts 

“‘Take gratitude—a woman’s thanks——” 

He shook his head. 

“It would not pay the cost,” he said. 

‘Money, then, much money——” 

“‘Money? To a man worth a million? And 
with the provision which makes me so much the 
richer—if—if anything happens to you within s 
year, holding its place in yonr husband’s will, and 
giving it force? Money? No, I thank you! I 
do not wish money.” 

My wife grew pale, but I believe her pallor was 
half due to anger, after all. 
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«*T don’t believe you can save me. IJ——” 

*‘ Will you put it to the test ?” he demanded, 
eagerly, drawing nearer to her, and speaking in a 
strangely agitated voice ; ‘‘ will you give me your 
promise, conditioned on my saving you utterly ?” 

She did not answer at once, but seemed think- 
ing of something, pondering some problem too 
deep for solution. Some power seemed strug- 
gling with her—or in her—for mastery over her- 
self, and her will seemed to waver and falter for 
alittle. And yet, Ido not believe, and I never 
shall, that any other answer than ‘‘ No” was pos- 
sible from her lips to-day. 

The man walked nervously over to the window, 
and stood there, looking out. I followed him. 

A middle-aged man, prematurely old, bent, 
gray, weak and hopeless-looking, had stopped in 
the street, just opposite my house, and was look- 
ing aimlessly up and down. I am certain I never 
saw him before; but I am someway impressed 
with the idea that I shall see him again, and that, 
in one of the days when I do, I shall wonder no 
longer at the powerful impression his presence 
made upon me. 

The man was not exactly what you would call 
a tramp—not a typical tramp. But I think, 
nevertheless, that he never saw our little town 
before this morning; I doubt if New York’s 
wonders had fallen, any of them, under his 
shifting and apologetic glances, forty-eight hours 
ago. His garments were whole and clean; but a 
careful, though humble, personal pride showed 
sadly in it all; painfully poor patching and 
harmfully hard brushing showed evidently to 
the most superficial of observers. 

Lean, long, hungry-lookihg, evidently tired 
with travel, and yet irresolutely protestant against 
pause or rest, I wondered how he had come and 
how long he had traveled—to be before my door 
while danger debated whether it should surrender 
now, or wait until there was doubt no longer—or 
wait forever. 

«* Will——” began the colonel. 

“No,” said my wife. 

«‘Ah,” said the colonel, vengefully and spite- 
fully, under his breath, ‘if I ever find a way to 
curb your will-power, if ever—ever—— But not 
yet—not yet.” 

And I fancied the lips of the muttering man 
in the street formed an inaudible ‘‘ Not yet—not 
yet” as he passed his hand very weariedly and 
dazedly across his forehead, and then took his 
dejected and spiritless way slowly down the street. 
How mightily he moved me! How intensely he 
impressed me ! Who was he ?—where did ever his 
circle of life touch mine—or touch the shadowy 
trace of what was once my path of life? When 
and where and how shall I ever see him again ? 

‘‘ Whenever you are ready, Mrs. Loomis,” said 
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Colonel Royal,” with a mocking affectation of 
courtesy, ‘‘ you have only to send for me. I would 
have saved you the degradation of arrest, the dis- 
grace of imprisonment, if I could; I will save 
you from the ordeal of trial, if you will permit ; 
and, finally, when all else is done, when all hope 
is gone, I will, if you wish, and if you have not 
delayed too long, save you on the gallows.” 

«‘ And—and—at the price—the price of——” 

‘‘At the price of yourself, my dear madam ; 
never at a less price than that.” 


CuaptTer VI. 


January 5th, 1888.—I have little to write re- 
garding affairs at home to-day. I think there has 
been little to write about. I went in and sat 
with my child a quarter of an hour, just before 
the dawn, after I had finished my writing and 
put away my book; but she only slept, quietly 
almost motionlessly, ignorant of her terrible dou- 
ble orphanage. I have not seen my wife to-day, 
I may not see her to-morrow. I have a sensitive 
pride in the matter, and a reluctance—which I 
suppose is absurdly out of place in the case of a 
ghost—regarding going into a jail. Besides that, 
I haven’t had time to-day. But I have seen the 
most marvelous things of which the most vivid 


‘imagination of man ever dreamed. And I have 


knowledge greater than I supposed yesterday 
would ever be mine. 

I came out of my house very early in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that it was very late in the night. For the 
wintry dawn had not yet commenced to show in 
the sky ; searching for the pathway of the sun of 
another day to guide him to a judgment, a man 
would have found it impossible to have guessed 
the east. 

In my lawn there are numerous fine statues, 
and. groups of sculptured and molded figures. 
They look cold in the snow—weird and strange 
in the half light of a late Winter's night. I 
walked about among them, for a quarter of an 
hour or so, enjoying them in a more intimate 
and comfortable way than had ever before been 
true at this season of the year. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a figure I had never 
seen before, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that I rubbed my eyes to make sure I was not 
dreaming. I hasten to assure any of my kind 
friends that ghosts neither dream nor drink ; they 
do not use opium or hasheesh ; and he would be 
a most depraved and foolhardy and desperate and 
hopeless ghost, indeed, who would lie! So you 
must trust me to tell of the realities really. 

I saw a figure of heroic size, still as though 
itself cut from a block of marble, and seemingly 
as cold and still and lifeless as were any of the 
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figures and groups for which I remembered my 
money had paid. 

The figure knelt on one knee, the other foot 
being firmly and vigorously extended. A sword 
was held in his two hands, which were clasped on 
the hilt ; and his head was bowed on his hands. 
I had never seen a person, living in the flesh, or 
cut from marble to fit a sculptor’s fervid and rev- 
erent imagination, who seemed to my fancy so 
much the embodiment of devotion and adoration ; 
I paused instinctively, for I felt that a revelation 
had been vouchsafed tome. Let one side argue 
the potency of prayer, and another deny its 
power; and what avails the argument? But 
I tell you, men and brothers, that in the day 
when you can abase yourselves and your passions, 
and exalt Deity and its attributes as every line in 


this majestic figure showed he did—as every turn: 


of muscle, flexure of joint and pose of head and 
limb bore silent witness was true in his case—in 
that day, I say, your purified prayers shall find 
instant answer—your sanctified pleas can control 
a universe ! 

I admired, greatly, the skill of the artist who 
had had power to create such a conception—with 
its humility tbat sunk self utterly—its pride that 
demanded instant redress for wrong and assist- 
ance for need. ‘‘Oh, mighty, mighty skill,” my 
mind seemed to say within itself, ‘‘ which has 
found it possible to picture perfection perfectly, 
and nature in all naturalness! Oh, mightiest 
skill of all, that has found power to embody in 
the pose of a body the attributes of a glorified 
soul !” 

What an artist must have wrought this !—an 
artist beside whom Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were clumsy bunglers! What a genius—— 

And then the figure turned and looked at me! 
It was no lifeless work of art. It was quick and 
living. 

I thought of all its posture indexed, and I 
trembled and prostrated myself in the snow. 

The figure stooped and raised me, then put 
away his mighty sword in its sheath. He stood 
up, and looked down at me. And I looked up at 
him. 

A vast veil of spotless white enveloped him, 
and hid his face and his hands from my sight. 
Indeed, though I have spent a marvelous day in 
his company, I cannot say that I have really seen 
his face at all. Once or twice I have had a half 
glimpse of a majestic brov—a sweeping beard of 
snow-whiteness, and patriarchal in its amplitude 
—a firm mouth, with kindly lips—eyes that 
seemed to see all needs, and to remember to look 
only for the good when choice was their own. 

I believe he was not less than a hundred feet in 
height, but so perfectly and symmetrically formed 
that one hardly found it possible to think of his 


size unless his attention was particularly called 
to it. 

He smiled down upon me. I am sure I may 
say he smiled. For his whole attitude seemed 
to index the emotion which expresses itself ina 
kindly smile. And the slight and fleeting glance 
T had of his face seemed to confirm my opinion. 

“‘T was waiting for thee,” he said, sweetly. 

“Are you a god ?” I faltered. 

He shook his head gravely, and when he spoke 
again his voice was almost stern. 

“‘Dost thou not know,” he demanded, “that 
there is but one God, and that he is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting ? Before Him, I am as low 
as thou art before me—ay, and lower. And yet, 
IT cannot altogether blame thee thy error. Hn- 
manity would call my power omnipotence, I doubt 
not, and my knowledge omniscience, though I 
am the weakest and least wise of all the angels 
in the heavens !” 

I bowed, but made no answer. 

“*T never knew the narrowness of human life,” 
he said, slowly, and every word seemed sweet with 
sincerest sympathy, ‘but I know humanity fairly 
well—from my watchfulness and care of thou- 
sands of years; I know it, and I pity it. I never 
was born of a woman ; I never knew the hamper- 
ing hinderance of a material body ; I never feared 
—never sinned—never endured the awful agonr 
of death. But I have seen so much, watched 
so long, that I know—pity—love. It is no less 
my pleasure than my duty to serve the fallen 
race to which thou belongest.” 

Again I bowed. Again I made no answer. Ia 
truth, I knew not what to say. 

“IT was waiting for thee. I would serve thee. 
I can give thee one choice from among many. 
Pray thou, and pray earnestly, that thy choice 
may be a wise one.” 

«And will you tell me who you arc ?” I asked, 
hesitatingly. 

‘“‘T will. Listen, then, and tremble. I am the 
keeper of the records! Of the thoughts that are 
thought, of the speeches said, of the deeds done 
—be they good or evil—I am the keeper of the 
records! Of the done, that can never be undone 
—I am keeper of the records !” 

I glanced askance at him, so dignified, so m:- 
jestic, so seemingly utterly just, and I did trem- 
ble. Iam not ashamed to write that I did. But. 
had I not trembled, I think I should be ashamed 
to write that. 

“And is there no way in—in which—in whiea 
they may be blotted out ?” I stammered. 

The angel’s form shook. Am I wrong in thins- 
ing he laughed at me ? 

“Tn thy life-time,” he said, ‘‘ thou didst spend 
many of thy leisure hours in study ; thou didst 
dare, sometimes, in the secrecy of thy heart, todu 
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thyself ‘philosopher.’ Can it be true, then, that 
thou hast not learned the first lesson in every sys- 
tem of philosophy—the truth that nothing is ever 
lost or destroyed ? Every deed thou doest stands 
eternally on record—every word thou speakest— 
every thought 

«*Then mankind is hopeless !” I moaned. 

The angel reached down and touched my shoul- 
der. His right hand was upraised toward heaven. 

‘©The records are, indeed, eternal,” he said, 
kindly, “‘ but Infinite Mercy sometimes seals them 
forever from even Lis own sight. Repentance— 
reparation—self-denial— But I need not enumer- 
ate. Thy faultiest human creeds can tell enough. 
And now, it is in my power to give thee answer 
regarding one question. To thy gaze I can un- 
fold one record. ‘To thy doubt I can give one 
truth. To one problem I can find thee thy solu- 
tion. I would gladly give thee more, but I can- 
not. God grant thee the power to choose wisely. 
Choose thou !” 

“‘If—if some one, some time, is hanged for my 
murder——” I began. 

The great angel nodded his head. 

“‘ As surely as the past grew into the present,” 
he said, sadly, ‘‘and as truly as the future shall 
rise out of it, so surely and truly shall one die at 
the hands of those who are mortal—to the end 
that they may say that thy account with Law is 
balanced and equal.” 

*‘ Let me, then,” I cried, ‘‘see some one of the 
many records of the life of the one who shall die 
because I died.” 

The great angel shook his head and shuddered. 

“*T had feared this,” he said;.‘‘I. had feared 
this sorely. Thou hast asked that which it is 
impossible for me to grant. Repentance—repa- 
ration—self-denial—— Mortal, canst thou enu- 
merate the rest? Well; no matter. The soul 
which must surrender its life on the scaffold 
has done all that Heaven demands; pure, re- 
deemed, disinthralled, the memory of what it 
was avails no longer against what it 7s. The 
records are sealed—sealed! Not even the high- 
est angel in the heavens could open them; 
they are sealed forever.” 

“ But,” I protested, “how then can the hang- 
man——” 

The angel swept his great right hand across 
from left to right, as though he would have 
crushed down wrong and dashed error away. 

“‘Wast thou not a man long enough,” he de- 
manded, ‘to know that men’s laws are far as 
imagination can picture from the laws which 
are divine? Knowest thou not that men often 
mistake ; usually err? Art thou not aware that 
misfortune is sometimes counted against a man 
for crime? Knowest—— But why need I ask ? 
A week ago, there was a man—a*man as weak 
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and foolish as any of thy fellows ; how much less 
art thou this morning ! _Knowest—thou Ah, 
man, it would be little wrong to say thou knowest 
naught! But this I tell thee; read thou the 
riddle for thyself, if thou canst, for I shall not 
explain it: One shall hang for Law’s satisfac- 
tion because of thy murder; no record of that 
life is now unsealed ; and when, from the gal- 
lows-drop, crashed out from its tabernacle of 
clay by the cruel rope, the soul of the dead 
goes to the heaven it has won, I, a great angel, 
can do no less than lay my humble forehead in 
the dust as it goes by !” 

I marveled much at this, and as for reading 
the riddle—I could not do it. Perhaps the day 
may come when I shall. 

Again I searched my mind and memory for 4 
hint of something worth the asking. And this 
time I found it. 

“‘Tell me, if you will,” I said, 
brother Sylvester never returned.” 

‘*Thou hast chosen wisely,” said my mighty 
friend ; ‘‘thou shalt know.” 

«And when? Will you tell_—” 

“‘T can tell thee—nothing,” he said, slowly. 

“«‘T may—may read——” 

“ Nothing.” 

** How—then——” 

**Listen. Hast thou never read, in some of 
the learned books thy savans write, and which 
thy scholars perpetually prate, though they un- 
derstand little and believe much less, that every 
light-wave stirs the illimitable ether forever ? 
Hast never perused some dreamer’s poetic fancy, 

making the voids of space the record of the uni- 
verse? Well, it is true! Come!” 

And he raised his sword from its sheath. He 
pointed it toward the zenith. He.took my two 
hands in his left. A mighty pair of wings along 
his back unfolded. Aud straight away, through 
the fields of apace, we dashed. I-closéd my eyes, 
and how long we journeyed I knoW¥not. 

“God is everywhere,” he whisperéd, “and thou 
wouldst stand before His very throne to-day, if 
He sent for thee. But, for so slow a one as I, it 
is a thousand-years journey, so they say, to go 
that far; I know not for a certainty, for I have 
never been. I am only the keeper of the rec- 
ords !” ; 

And he raised his clasped hands toward the 
zenith, bent his knee, and bowed low his head 
thrice. 

‘Tam the keeper of the records,” he suid ; 
look !” 

And then I saw that for which I came. 

- I do not understand how he showed me what I 
saw, and so I shall not attempt any explanation. 
But this I say : I saw all I saw as ‘plainly as ever 
you saw-anything aappen in the world. It was, 


“why my 
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to all intents and purposes, as though time had 
been turned back some twenty years, and as if I 
stood and saw all that had happened then, in the 
places in which I was interested, and listened to 
what was said. 

I stood in the streets of a great and busy city, 
unseen and unnoticed, and with the guide at my 
elbow unseen and unnoticed, too. Men of all na- 
tionalities, and speaking all tongues, hurried to 
and fro. I looked about me, curiously, eagerly 
gathering all of information I could from the use 
of my eyes. 

I did not need to look long, for I had heard the 
city described often enough to make mistakes al- 
most or quite impossible. This was the great 
metropolis of Australia, and my brother had ab- 
sconded from there, so everyone said and believed 
—or almost everyone—with money and its repre- 
sentative to the value of many millions, some 
twenty years ago. 

My brother came briskly down the street. He 
looked happy and satisfied. Standing near his 
elbow, and listening to the words he muttered, 
I understood why he might well be all that. 
Some rather doubtful ventures in Australian in- 
vestments, made in the name of the great New 
York house he represented, had turned out bet- 
ter than ho had even dared hope. More money 
had been earned, by him, in a week, than hia 
slower and more cautious father, in New York, 
had managed to make in a year. ; 

Some one brushed against him, and thrust 8 
note into his hand. I did not’see who did it, nor 
did he. And when, having read it, he turned to 
see from whose hand it had come, there was no 
one. in sight from whom it was possible he had 
received it.. 

I think he doubted the genuineness of it for a 
moment or two, though the possibility of its being 
true ayed the man in minutes as years of toil could 
not have done. And, really, he could not—dared 
not—doubt long. The mail was but just in; this 
note bore the heading of his father’s New York 
house ; indorsed across it was a line or two from 
the great banking-house with which most of his 
Australian business was done; it had been sent 
in their care, so the indorsement said, that it 
might the more surely and speedily reach him. 
I glanced over his shoulder, at the lying message 
that had so terribly hurt him, and read the most 
of it ere his nerveless fingers lost it in the hurry 
of the street; Lucy Lane was dying, so it said—dy- 
ing when the note was penned. ‘And that was 
long ago—oh, so long ago!” he muttered, bro- 
kenly. 

Events hurried, and hurried my brother with 
them. A ship was ready to sail in two hours. He 
had notime to go and engage passage in the usual 
way. He had no time to go to his hotel, pay his 
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bill and get his luggage. He had barely time to go 
to one banking-house—not the one where he usu- 
ally did business—and draw upon the others for 
all the money he had deposited in them all. The 
bank officials knew him well, trusted him fully, 
and honored all his drafts, though they might 
not have done so had they known how soon he 
would be on the sea. I saw him crowd the Bank 
of England notes, each one for a thousand pounds 
or more, into a stout leathern belt, which already 
held a mighty fortune in diamonds of the largest 
size and greatest purity. A little later, a boat 
took him out to the ship, just as anchor was 
weighed and the sails set. God bless him—keep 
him—help him! Betrayed through his love for 
&@ woman ! 
* * * * * * 

I saw—— 

But, really, I must rest a little. I would say 
that Iam getting nervous, and that a breath of 
fresh air is an imperative necessity, were it not 
true that nervous system and a respiratory ap- 
paratus are things I am learning to live without. 
I must get out-of-doors; I must walk up and 
down, through the snowy avenues of my park—I 
—I mean Mrs. Lester Loomis’s park—for an hour 
or two. Snow makes no difference; bitter cold 
will not count; I have no sensitive cuticle to 
shrink and quiver under Winter’s touch—no 
joints to ran risks of rheumatic twinges ; hygiene 
is something that I may as well forget as remem- 
ber. So, in an hour or two, I’ll come in and 
write again. But now, the evergreen-shaded 
paths and the dimly seen statues and fountains 
are calling me to come. In the park—the park 
of Mrs. Lester Loomis—— 

Heigh-ho! I wonder how long it will: be before 
Law makes it necessary to change. the statement 
of the ownership of Loomis Park again ? 


CHAPTER V II. 


A Great ship was struggling in a furious sea. 
A tempest raged upon the waters, and so fierce 
was it that I trembled in spite of myself, forget- 
ting for a moment, and until the half-sarcastio 
words of my guide recalled me to mfiyself, that I 
am beyond the power of waves to drown or winds 
to wreck. 

Every mast and spar was gone. The deck was 
crowded with wreckage. The waves seemed to 
have already destroyed all that they could; but 
still, pounding and beating like huge iron ham- 
mers, they made the vessel more and more a 
wreck with every passing moment. 

My guide, the great angel, the august and 
mighty keeper of the records, stood by my side 
on the deck. We had no difficulty in keeping 
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our footing where others stumbled and staggered 
and fell. Easily and gracefully as a boy enjoying 
himself with swing or seesaw we swung up and 
down—up and down—as the dismantled ship 
climbed to the mountainous tops of the waves, 
or sunk into the cavernous hollows between 
them. 

The crew seemed crazed, in the near approach 
of certain and horrible death. Already they were 
mutinous and insolent, and the officers were for- 
getting to temper discipline with mercy and gond 
judgment. I saw one of them shoot down a poor 
fellow who simply delayed, while those who were 
openly disobedient and defiant went unrebuked. 

Boat after bout was launched away, though the 
officers were in favor of waiting longer, daring to 
hope that the battered old hulk might hold to- 
gether and ride out the gale. Boat after boat 
was destroyed ; some of them crushed like egg- 
shells before they were clear of the ship’s side, 
some of them pounded to pieces after they were 
well afloat. I saw more than one load drown 
before my eyes, their shrieks and curses rising 
above the sound of the tempest, and I turned to 
my guide and guardian with an cager appeal on 
my lips. 

But he slowly and solemnly shook his head. 

“Remember thou,” he said, gravely, ‘that all 
this happened twenty of thy ecarth-years ago. 
Remember thou, that thou art only looking on 
what was—long, long years ago. And, were it 
otherwise, what could I do? Nothing—or less 
than nothing. There is One in whose hands are 
all the waters of the earth ; He heedeth even the 
sparrow’s fall ; He pitieth lost and fallen human- 
ity, and would be and do other than is true—if 
only the blind and the doomed would have it so. 
The human race must fail and fall and die, until, 
some time in the unknown and unguessed future, 
their wisdom admits their weakness, and their 
complacent self-efficiency no longer denies their 
needs. Then—then— But why need I say ? And 
how dare I prophesy ? Not one of all the mortals 
now living will see the dawn of such a day this 
side of death! Nay, not one of the next ten 
- thousand generations of the sons and daughters 
of woman will see it, in the flesh. But it is com- 
ing—coming—in His good time !” 

And he raised his face toward the heavens— 
and bowed himself thrice. 

‘“‘And meantime—while I wait,” he said — 
and I fancied his voice indexed tears upon his 
checks—‘‘ I am only the keeper of the records !” 

I watched the scenes about me with the most 
intense interest. My sympathy entered into the 
despair of the poor wretches who had given them- 
selves up to die; my hopes kept even pace with 
those who looked to sce a dawn-time beyond that 
night of horror. What I said, I do not know. 
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But some expression must have broken from my 
lips that had something of envy and regret in it, 
for my guide turned toward me with questioning 
and rebuke. 

“The world was so good,” I expostulated, 
‘‘and life so sweet! I would live again—in the 
body—here and now—if I but might. I would 
gladly take my chances, willingly run all risks. 
Let water wet, winds chill, tempests frighten. 
Let lightning smite, if God so wills, and waves 
drown. The agony of death would be a small 
price to pay for the privilege of another night of 
life—with hope’s meagre chance of other days 
and nights of life beyond it.” 

My friend smiled. 

“‘Thinkest thou so?” he demanded ; ‘then I 
shall be given the power to show thee that thou 
art mistaken. There are better things than life 
in God’s great universe, and far worse things 
than death. Come and see !” 

I followed him, as he walked slowly and silently 
along the deck. We passed one poor fellow, git- 
ting frightened and dazed in a dark corner, and 
as we did so, my guide pointed toward him. 
And, while I looked, a flash of lightning smote 
downward through the inky blackness, and | 
clearly saw the man’s face. It was the ‘ace of 
my loved and lost brother! It was the face of 
Sylvester Loomis! 

“Take me away—take me home!” I cried, 
shrinking against the intangible form of the 
mighty angel. “I know now why Sylvester 
Loomis never came !” 

“Thou knowest nothing!” cried the great 
spirit, and I fancied that anger and_ scorn 
strove for the mastery in his voice. Go thon 
below, and sec thou what thou canst. Then 
return to me; I shall await thee here!” 

I went below. The damage there was scarcely 
less than it had been on the deck. Tables and 
chairs had been crushed and broken until they 
seemed fit only for kindling-wood—and knee 
deep water swept them to and fro as the vessel 
tossed and staggered before the heavy blows of 
the storm. I took one glance, and was almost 
ready to say that it was enough; surely no one 
would think of remaining here, when he might 
await the end with the open cir around him arf 
the sky above ; even I, intangible ghost—immor: 
tal soul—had a strong aversion to being belor- 
deck when the ship should go down ! 

I turned to go above, but 

Something stopped me! There was a stealthy 
tread in the darkness; a skulking form crept 
past me. Crime had not forgotten its post, with 
probable death so near, and God’s judgment 4 
possibility ere the morning dawned. Greed sti!! 
worshiped that, the love of which iz {he root of 
all evil. Greed 
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God help us! It might be worse than greed 
which dared death in the darkness! It might be 
—murder ! 


A man tried the door of one of the rooms, softly 
and stealthily. It was locked. A ready curse 
fell from his lips. Then—fceling for revolver 
and knife—and finding both where they would 
be handy—he set his strong shoulder against the 
door, and crushed it in. 

He sprung over the threshold, the long knife 
in his right hand, and, while I could not see his 
face, I knew from pose and posture, and from 
every motion, that it must be the face of a fiend. 
But he had made one error. No victim awaited 
him. Save for himself—and me—the room was 
empty of the living. 

“Tt is as well,” he muttered. 
agreed. 

He searched the room then, for a half hour 
or more, eagerly and nervously. ‘‘ If he has it on 
his person,” he muttered, angrily, once or twice, 
and touched knife or revolver in a horribly sug- 
gestive way. But he found, at length, that for 
which he searched—a stout leathern belt, stuffed 
with diamonds, and great notes on the Bank of 
England ! 

The fellow opened it, with the increasing storm 
roaring and raging all around and above him. 
He counted the crisp notes, and growled and 
snarled over them as you may have seen some 
beast over the tardy dinner a keeper has at last 
allowed him. 

He took a huge handful of the great white dia- 
monds, and turned them to and fro, from one 
hand to the other, letting them fall from reluc- 
tant fingers into greedy palms, again and again, 
while he grunted and gloated over them. There 
was little light anywhere, and the man’s face 
was in shadow all the time, but every glint, ev- 
ery glimmer appeared to fall upon and into the 
precious stones, and to increase and multiply in 
their hearts. It was a shower of sparks, a torrent 
of fire, that danced from hand to hand as the 
man reveled in his stolen wealth. 


I mentally 


The man put the bills and the diamonds back 
in the belt, after a time, buckled it around his 
own waist, and walked up the swaying stairs to 
the reeling deck. I went at his side. 

He walked from place to place, steadier-footed 
than many of those there. He seemed :seeking 
some one. And I, knowing the load he carried, 
knew for whom he sought. God help me, how 
much I pitied my poor, poor brother!. How sure 
I was, already, that I knew why he never came! 

A new sound was in the air when we reached 
the deck, a new element in the thunder of the 
awful elemental war. 

“Not quite ahead,” said one listener. 

And ‘‘ Not quite dead ahead, thank God,” re- 
plied another. - 

It was the crash and roar of the deadly surf on 
a rocky shore ! 

A flash from the heavily charged clouds sud- 
denly illumined the scene! There lay the dan- 
gerous Jand—more dreaded and deadly than the 
sea itself—a tiny dot on the far-reaching waste of 
waters. In one place, the rocky and inhospitable 
bit of land rose to a height of something like fifty 
feet above the sea-level, and there seemed to bea 
few stunted trees growing here and there among 
the forbidding ledges. But it was so low that 
one could look across it for the most part, and 80 
small that the visible surf almost completely 
ringed it. A lost bit of sand and stone—un- 
known and uncharted—and—and—— 

The man who stole his belt found my brother. 
He bent over him, while the flaring light glit- 
tered and glistened on sea and land—on wave and 
shore and blinding white surf—to make himeelf 
sure that he had found him—sure that he had 
made no mistake. Then, as the darkness fol- 
lowed the light, blacker and more impenetrable 
than it had otherwise been because of the light it 
followed, he grasped my brother by throat and 
waist, crushed down and choked out the protest- 
ing cry for help that rose as high as the doomed 
man’s pallid lips, and flung him clear of the ves- 
sel’s side—out and down into the sea! 


(To be continued.) 


A GLIMPSE OF ROME. 
By J. F. M. 


VERILY a change has come over the city of the 
Cesars, but whether for better or for worse will 
be decided according to the temperament of the 
observer. Much of the old-world beauty that 
woke wonder and delight in the artist, much of 
the medievalism associated with history and le- 
gend to the student, has been swept away for- 
ever; and such monuments as remain have been 


garnished and restored to an extent that has ma- 
terially detracted from their interest, and dealt 
death-blows to their picturesqueness. 

Right through the capital runs the Via Nazio- 
nale, a modern broad thoroughfare, noisy with 
the roll of tram-cars, and flanked on each side by 
brand-new shops, with plate-glass windows, bear- 
ing familiar advertisements. In its course it 
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passes through what were once the gardens in 
which Nero witnessed the burning of Rome, 
sweeps close to the Forum of Trajan, and termi- 
nates, at one end, in the Piazza di Venezia, a 
corner of a seventeenth-century palace having 
been cut away to give it a wider curve. The 
houses of the narrow streets and dark lanes of 
the Ghetto, running close by the yellow waters 
of the Tiber—the quarter set aside by Paul IV. 
for the Children of Israel—have been leveled to 
the ground. The Coliseum has had some of its 
arches and arcades restored, a new stone staircase 
has been built, its passages are laid down with 
cement, its central space is partially excavated, 
so that one sees the dens where, in far-off days, 
five thousand wild animals were kept, before 
taken out to be slaughtered in the combats, last- 
ing sometimes a hundred days, to the delight of 
all Rome. 

But where streets have been razed, and gardens 
stood in the city, and waste spots grass-grown 
and airy in the suburbs stretched toward the joy- 
ous freedom of the fields, new houses have risen, 
built of red brick, many-storied and glaring, 
adorned with stueco, unsubstantial—a contrast 
in size, color and architecture to the massive- 
walled, noble-looking, dark-hued structures which 
they replace. 

Though the hand of the modern mechanic is 
upon the city, he cannot quite destroy its beauty 
and delight, cannot eradicate its old-world charm, 
or remove the fascination, subtle and strong, 
which it holds for many. For no city in Europe 
can present such a sight as may be seen toward 
sunset, from the broad projecting terrace of the 
Pincio Gardens, where, in days of yore, Lucullus 
and his followers, crowned with garlands, sated 
with song and made wanton with wine, held high 
revels. Immediately beneath the terrace is the 

-sun-baked Piazza del Popolo ; in its centre, raised 
high above a fountain fed by water- spouting 
lionesses, stands the obelisk brought from Heli- 
opolis, and dedicated to the sun. A little north- 
ward is a city gate, erected in the sixteenth 
century; and close beside it, yellow-walled and 
time-stained, is the Augustinian monastery where 
Luther was lodged during his visit to Rome. Be- 
youd, in a tangled net-work, lies the city, a mass 
of buildings intersected by intricate streets; a 
maze of towers, steeples, domes, and belfries of 
churches, terraced roofs of houses, colonnaded 
fronts of temples, while distant yet distinct, ris- 
ing above all on its imperial height, is St. Peter’s, 
its great dome looming black and massive against 
z lurid sea of crimson light. 
Suddenly the sun sets, and a bell close by rings 
out the first notes of the Ave Maria, when from 
“every church throughout the length and breadth 
of Rome comes a wild peal of answering chimes 
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in every tone, in every key ; pausing now as if to 
take rest, beginning anon ; one heard in advance, 
the others chiming in chorus like the muttered 
responses of monks in their choir, until at last 
they gradually cease, final strokes like faint echoes 
coming from some white-walled convent or distant 
monastery in the wide and lonely Campagna be- 
yond, across. which darkness gathers rapidly. 

Night comes quickly; but, when the visitor has 
dined to his satisfaction, and if a moon sails in 
the sky, he had best betake himself to the Coli- 
seum and see its massive arches showing white in 
the light, or buried deep in shadows, its desola- 
tion manifest, its silence unbroken save for the 
rustling of leaves upon the trees outside, only the 
story of its magnificence and triumphs, the scenes 
of its tragedies and bloodshed, remaining. Or, if 
he does not care to travel so far afield, he can 
walk to the Fountain of Trevi. As he approaches 
by narrow and winding streets the Palazzo Poli, 
against which it is erected, he will hear sounds of 
rushing waters. Its source rises far away in the 
Campagna, whence it was first conducted by 
Marcus Agrippa by means of a subterranean 
channel fourteen miles in length, to supply his 
baths at the Pantheon, years hefore Christ was 
born. But nearly fifteen centuries later Nicho- 
las V. had the main stream brought here, where 
it gives a daily supply of about thirteen million 
cubic feet of water. Steps lead to gurgling and 
splashing waters sparkling in the moonlight; 
and down these, women trip with quaint-shaped 
earthen pitchere, which, in returning, they bal- 
ance on their heads, their figures upright, their 
movements graceful, their tread light as fawns; 
and like the fawn’s are their eyes—dark, lustrous, 
gentle. 

Unhappily, they have abandoned the graceful 
costume with which we see Italian women clad in 
pictures, on the operatic stage, and occasionally 
in the streets of our own cities. The white, 
square head-dress, colored velvet corset, short, 
striped skirt, amber necklace and big ear-rings 
are now only worn in Rome by those who sit in 
groups on the old yellow stone steps leading to 
the Triniata de Monte, posing for the benefit of 
artists who pass the way, bent for the French 
Academy. The Corso and the principal thor- 
oughfares are peopled by those clad in French 
or English fashion, the lace heud-dresses of 
women, the voluminous cloaks, once universally 
worn by men, being things of the past. - But 
occasionally color and picturesqueness are given 
to the crowd as one encounters nuns in flowing 
garments of white, red or blue, and Capucini 
monks in cowl and sandals, rosary beads hang- 


ing from their girdles, beards falling on their - 


breasts, looking as if they stepped from pictures 
by Guido Reni or Paolo Veronese. 
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““MISS FORRESTER PLACED ON EVERY PILLOW A FRENCH TOY, A PICTURE-BOOK AND A BUNCH OF CHRISTMAS ROSES.” 
. » » + ‘* BEFORE THE STALL OF A FRUITERER HE SAW A LITTLE CHILD STANDING, WISTFULLY GAZING AT THE 


TOOTHSOME THINGS THERE DISPLAYED.” 


MISS FORRESTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


By Etra W. Pierce. 


THE afternoon shadows were deepening in the 
ward. Over the mystery of pain there—over the 
small, wizened faces and tender bodies, maimed 
and stricken—another twilight began to gather. 

Miss Forrester, followed by a servant and a 
nurse—the latter in muslin cap and regulation 
dress of gray serge—passed along by the white 
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cots ranged in orderly rows adown the spacious 
room. Ifere were waifs and strays mercifully 
gathered from the dens of a great city—children 
acquainted only with distress—cheated of their 
birthright of play and laughter, and sobbing 
along the sombre road of suffering, on which 
their feet had been thus early set, 
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It was Christmas-eve. Both the nurse and the 
servant carried capactous baskets, and as she 
passed down the ward, Miss Forrester placed on 
every pillow a French toy, a picture-vouk and a 
buneh of: Christmas roses. 

A mild air of hilarity seemed to pervade the 
hospital this afternoon. Evergreens hung above 
the pictures on the cream-tinted walls. A few 
convalescent children hopped cheerfully about on 
crutches. Some were sitting up in the cots, hug- 
ging new dolls in the cestasy of fresh possession. 
Some babbied with returning strength. Others, 
alas! lay white and still among the pillows, gaz- 
ing mutely at the beautiful voung lady—the good 
fairy of this temple of pain—w ho moved by their 
beds, marvelous in a wrap of priceless fox- fur and 
a carriage-dress made by Félix. 

One cot near a window stood empty. It was 
supported by Miss Forrester herself. On the wall 
above hung a scroll bearing these words: ‘In 
memory of. Deldee.” 

Nobody at the hospital knew who Deldee was. 
But about Miss Forrester’s charities—her open 
purse—her love for all suffering and friendless 
creatures—a great deal was known. The white- 
capped nurse brushed a speck of imaginary dust 
from the coverlet of the empty cot. 

“The organ-grinder’s little danghter was dis- 
charged this morning,” she said to Miss Forrester. 
« She bade us give her blessing to the angel-lady 
who had been so kind to her.” 

Miss Forrester placed on the unoccupied pillow 
the sume toys and flowers which she had laid on 
the others. 

“Some child may be brought in ere morning, 
to take Chita’s place,” she said. ‘‘ Let it find 
Christmas here, in advance of its own sorrow.” 

As she stood beside the middle-aged nurse, one 
could see that Miss Forrester was a superbly 
handsome woman, with a pale, regular face that 
seemed cut from marble; great coils of copper- 
gold hair, and a pair of deep brown eyes, in which 
some desperate heart-break—some past-and-gone 
agony—was still dimly mirrored. In spite of her 
present wealth, she had known pinching poverty 
in her day—in fact, she possessed that very un- 
desirable. thing—a history. 

She put down the last toy, the last nosegay, 
and stood for a moment looking down the ward— 
at the Christmas evergreens and the rows of spot- 
less beds—at the little pain-pinched faces, and 
the white-capped nurses flitting back and forth 
on merciful errands. The eyes of all the chil- 
dren were fixed lovingly upon her. She kissed 
her hand to them in final farewell, then went out 
quickly, followed by her servant. 

At the door of the hospital a plain brougham 
waited. Miss Forrester entered it, and was driven 
rapidly away into the cold, gray twilight. 
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Crowds of people. laden with mysterious ban 
dles, were rushing up and down the streets. 
Christmas flashed and sparkled in the windows 
of the shops, laughed in the faces of the passers- 
by, thrilled in the erisp air—jovial Christmas, 
that makes all men akin. As Miss Forrester's 
carriage turned a bleak corner. lo! a little child, 
with a scrap of old shawl flung over her nimbus 
of vellow hair, stood on the slippery pavement, 
holding a shallow basket and piping: “ Buy my 
matches, please 1” 

fer voice was drowned if the noise of the 
street. Certainly Miss Forrester did not hear it, 
but her eves chanced to alight on the child’s face, 
as the little creature was pushed saddenly forward 
by the crowd, and then as suddenly hidden again 
in its shifting current. 

* Stop! stop!” she cried to her coachman. 

The brougham came toa stand. With frantie 
haste Miss Forrester flung open its door, and 
leaped down into the street. 

Where was the match-vender ? Gone already 
—lost in that dense, moving mass of men and 
women! Miss Forrester gained the curb-stone, 
made a blind rush forward, and brought up sud- 
denly against a gentleman who was approaching 
briskly from an opposite direction. 

aby just missed you at the hospital ! he cried, 
with a ring of ardent joy in his voice, ‘‘and se 
started to seek you at your own house.” 

She recoiled. For an instant she forgot the 
match-vender, 

* Has anything happened ?’ continued Dr. 
Thorpe, quickly. ‘Are you ill ?” 

“Not ill,” she gasped, “ but laboring under 
strange delusions: I saw a child standing on 
this corner a moment ago—a cold, hungry, miser- 
able child—it was as if the dead had appeared be- 
fore me. I want to find her, Dr. Thorpe—is she 
anywhere in sight ?—I am a—a little giddy.” 

She was deadly pale, and shaking like an aspen. 
He drew her hand quickly through his arm. 

‘You must not stand in this crush,” he said, 
and hurried her straight back to her carriage. 
«What was the child like ?” 

“A tiny creature,” she answered, faintly, “ not 
more than five years old. She seemed trying to 
sell something from a basket.” 

“I will look for her at once,” said Dr. Thorpe, 
and he plunged straightway into the thickest of 
the crowd. After some delay he returned to the 
brougham, alone. 

« My quest is in vain,” he announced, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘She has probably darted into 
some alley or side street. Poor little thing! She 
will never know what rare good fortune she has 
unissed to-night in missing you /” 

By this time Miss Forrester had regained her 
self-possession. 
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“T fancied But let it pass. Since you 
are on your way to my house "— with a sudden, 
dazzling smile —*+may I offer you a seat in my 
carriage 7” 

He took the place promptly. The brougham 
rolled away through the wintry dusk, and pres- 
ently stopped before a brownstone house in a 
stately street not far from Copley Square. 

Through a medieval hall, where, in a stone 
fire-place, a Yule-log blazed, and tall palins filled 
the corners, Miss Forrester and her companion 
entered a drawing-room, magnificent with cary- 
ing and gilding, with onyx and ebony and teak- 
wood, 

Clusters of rose-colored lights shone overhead, 
the air was full of warmth and perfume—a change 
indeed from the bleak street. 

Miss Forrester gave her wraps to a servant, and 
turned to her visitor. Her copper-gold hair was 
ruffed about her white brows, her grand eyes 
beamed upon him in a gracious, yet half-timid 
way. 

«You are keeping Christmas alone ?” he said, 
glancing around the silent, sumptuous room. 

‘‘T am always alone,” she answered, with un- 
conscious pathos; ‘‘I have no kindred, no in- 
timate friends.” Then, after a pause: “I am 
glad you sought me out to-night, Dr. Thorpe—I 
want you to know my plan.” 

“ Your—plan ?” 

‘7 wish to enter a training-school for nurses 
immediately and fit myself thoroughly for the pro- 
fession. JI mean to work henceforth for the sick 
children of the slums.” 

She spoke with calm deliberation, like one 
who had thought long on the subject. Dr. 
Thorpe started unpleasantly. He was a man of 
five-and-thirty, with a keen, sallow face, and 
subtle, brilliant eyes set under straight black 
brows. At the hospitals he was known as the 
most skillful operator in the city. His was the 
hand that never faltered, the pulse that never 
quickened. But now his usual self - possession 
seemed to fail him. 

‘Impossible !” he cried. ‘‘}ou—a nurse ?” 
He measured her graceful figure with lightning 
glance. ‘‘ You have not the physical endurance 
for the work. What put this idea in your head 2” 

“‘T have thought of it for a long time,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ Yes, ever since the Forrester éort- 
une was left to me. And an hour ago, as I 
walked through the wards of the hospital, look- 
ing at those maimed and suffering children, my 
final decision was made. J am stronger than I 
seem, Dr, Thorpe, and —I thought —I hoped,” 
with keen disappointment, ‘that you would ap- 
prove of my plan.” 

Ile drew his breath in a queer, labored way. 

“I do noé approve of it,” he said, almost 
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roughly. ‘* The training-schools are already full— 
applicants are turned away daily. Leave the 
field to other women. With your youth and 
beanty, please God, you have a different future 
before you.” A sudden, desperate craving leaped 
into his eyes. “Do you know why I came here 
to-night, Agnes? To tell you that I love you— 
to ask vou to be my wife !” 

She drew back, with a stunned, blank look. 

“What l? his voice grew unspeakably tender. 
«You have never suspected my secret. Agnes 2?” 

* Never! never!” she answered, with white lips. 

His dark, sallow face was all aflame. 

“Before I saw you, I loved my profession 
only—I thought of it—lived for it alone. But 
you have changed all that. And now you talk of 
turning nurse—of immolating yourself for the 
children of the slums! Can they necd you more 
than 1? I love you, I love you! On this good 
night show me some compassion, Agnes — deal 
with me as kindly as you can.” 

In the silence that ensued, the tick of a French 
clock on the mantel sounded preternaturally 
loud; snow-flakes raced across the plate-glasa 
windows. A shudder shook Miss Forrester. 

“Do not talk to me like this,” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘What do you know of me—of my past 
life, Dr. Thorpe? Our acquaintance extends 
over a period of six months—no more.” 

“It seems to me,” he answered, steadily, ‘that 
you have always been a part of my existence.” 

She looked at him with big, dilating eyes. 

“On the wall, at the hospital, you have seen a 
scroll hanging, with these words written upon it : 
“In memory of Deldee’?” 

“Yes,” he assented. 

“Would you know to whom that name be- 
longed ?—A little child, who perished cruelly by 
fire two vears ago. I was her wretched mother 1” 

His face seemed cut from graystone. 

‘Tell me about it,” he said, quietly. 

She stood up, rigid and white, under the rose- 
colored lights. 

“Tt all happened in a Western city,” she be- 
gan, ina hard, cold voice. ‘ At sixteen, I was a 
chorus-girl in a second-class theatre. There my 
beauty brought me a suitor in the person of the 
profligate aon of a rich brewer. I married him,” 
with bitter self-scorn ringing in her voice. ‘* His 
memory is like a nightmare—it sickens me, even 
now. We were very poor, for his people had cast 
him out—disinherited him—and my earnings at 
the theatre were our chief support. Want—anx- 
iety-—neglect—abuse—these were my portion ; 
yet,” clinching her hands, ‘‘ for my baby’s sake, 
I lived on, suffering all things. 

“ Deldee had reached her fourth birthday. Our 
home was a common lodging-house, packed with 
the poorest of people. One night my husband 
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was shot dead at a gambling-table, in a quarrel 
over cards. It was the drop which filled my cup 
to overflowing. I fell suddenly, violently ill. 
In an hour delirium had swept from me all 
thought and knowledge. I was sent to a hos- 
pital. You see,” with a wan smile, “] 
knew something of those institutions 
before I became the rich Miss Forrester. 
“For weeks I lay there, hovering 
betwixt death and life—raving inces- 
santly of Deldee. But what importance 
could my nurses attach to the miser- 
able cries of a delirious charity-patient ? 
By and by consciousness returned, and 
pressing her hand 
convulsively to her heart. ** Where was 
my poor friendless  baby- 
what had become of her? My kind- 
hearted nurse sent a messenger to the 
lodging-house for tidings of the child. 
Shall I tell you the word he brought 
back ? Some poor people of the place 
chad, for a time, pitied my forlorn baby. 
and cared for her. But one dreadful 
night a fire broke out—the house was 
consumed. Several sleeping children 
perished in the flames. Deldee was of 
these. Already three weeks had clapsed 
since the catastrophe ; the lodgers were 
now dispersed in all directions. Those 
whom the messengers succeeded in find- 
ing knew nothing of my child. save that 
her ashes lay mingled with the dédris. 


oh, the agony of it!” 


homeless, 
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= “On Christmas-eve, two years ago 
this very night, I received my discharge 
from the hospital. I was penniless, 
homeless, weak with long sickness, 
weaker yet from despair and _heart- 
break. For hours I wandered up and 
down in the vicinity of the burnt lodg- 
ing-house, a frantic creature, crying for 
my dead child. Passers-by thought me 
crazed. Some time in the morning I 
remember that I came to the open door 
ofachurch. I heard the sound of an 
organ, and saw happy-faced little choir- 
children trooping gayly in. I sank 
down, exhausted, on the topmost step. 
Presently people began to gather about 
me, and a man who had been seeking 
me at the hospital, and had followed 
from thence my poor bewildered steps, 
said: ‘This surely is the young person 
that I am instructed to find? And 
then I was raised up, and told—oh, 
mockery of fate ! 
—that a relative > 
in the East—one . 
whom I had/never 
seen, and scarcely heard of 
—had just died and left me 
an immense fortune.” 

She drew a sharp, strug- 
gling breath, as though the 
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burden of her mem- 
ories was too great 
to be borne. 

“T resumed my 
maiden name, 


which was also that. 


of the man who had 
bequeathed me his 
wealth, and—you 
know the rest, Dr. 
Thorpe. On this 
dreary anniversary 
—this night of 
nights—all my 
ghosts come troop- 
ing from their 
graves! Just now 
—there on the 
strecet—I fancied 
that I saw a likeness 
to Deldee in the face 
of the poor waif 
with the basket. 
The same delusion 


pursues me often in crowds—I behold my lost 
baby in all suffering and friendless children. And 
now you know why I am determined to become a 
nurse, and devote my life to the waifs and strays 


of the city.” 


Tlis face was as pale as her own. 
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“Agnes, Agnes, 
this pitiful story of 
yours only intensi- 
fies my love for 
you !” 

She shivered back 
a step. 

‘‘Say no more, 
Dr. 'Thorpe—I can- 
not marry you. Go 
away, and forget the 
ex-chorus girl—the 
frantic creature 
who, two years ago, 
crouched on the 
church-step in the 
Christmas morning 
and prayed to die. 
Choose some hap- 
pier woman to share 
your lot. <As for 
me” — with a sad 
gesture of renuncia- 
tion —*I am done 


with love—in the future which I have planned 
there is no place for it.” 

«“ You are desperately cruel, Agnes. Tell me 
the city and street where the lodging-house stood, 


and the date of its destruction.” 


She did so. Ile took a turn across the room. 
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T shall start West immediately,” he said. @T 
must bring you a detinite account of your child's 
death—find some eve-witness who can describe 
how she perished.” 

For the first time her cyes filled with tears. 

No, nol You cannot be spared from your 
post here, Dr. Thorpe. Morcover, at this late day 
you will accomplish nothing. It is impossible to 
track the wretchedly poor. They flit away at a 
moment's warning. Newspaper advertisements 
are Jost upon them. Why do you torment your- 
self with my troubles 7” 

© Because T love vou, 
turn unsuccessful.” 

She stood like a marble Niobe. 

«This is too much !" she murmured. 
wring my very heart !" 

*“©God forbid that I should do that !" he said, 
and turned on his heel and left the house. 


Trust me, I will not re- 


«You 
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He made a pretense of dining at a down-town 
hotel. He could not start for St. Louis till morn- 
ing. Business affairs must first be arranged. He 
might be absent for weeks—perhaps months. But 
his mind was made up. 

Fight o’clock was striking as he left the hotel. 
He meant to walk about the streets a little and 
collect his thoughts. 

The snow whirled in spiteful gusts, the mer- 
cury was steadily falling. Absorbed and silent, 
Dr. Thorpe tramped off past the gay shops— 
through the bustle and brightness and crisp life 
of the great festival night, till, at the end of a 
half-hour, he came to a lighted market, resound- 
ing on every side like a miniature Babel. 

All around stood the big wagons, some laden 
with produce, some green with Christmas-trees— 
spicy spruce and aromatic pine. The breath of 
the strong horses was congealing on their bits ; 
the wheels creaked frostily against the cobble- 
stones. Throngs of buyers of various national- 
ities haggled and pushed at every turn. The 
fruiterers and marketmen, the little stands lit by 
torches, and the big stalls decorated with holly, 
were all plying a lively Christmas trade. Dr. 
Thorpe looked around. 

Before the stall of a fruiterer he saw a little 
child standing, wistfully gazing at the toothsome 
things there displaved—a tiny creature, with a 
scrap of old shawl thrown over her head, and a 
basket of unsold matches on her arm. One hand 
was pushed unconsciously out toward a russet 
pear, topping a pyramid of its wintry fellows. 
The doctor caught a glimpse of some fair, tan- 
gled hair, a wasted little cheek, and he went up 
to the stall, and flung a coin to the man who was 
keeping it. 
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“Take the pear,” he said, nudding kindly to 
the child; ‘it is yours.” 

With a frightened look, she grasped the coveted 
treasure, and ran off into the hubbub of the 
market. 

The man grinned. 

“She hasn’t sold her matches.” he said. 
“Shell get a beating when she goes home to 
Peddler Jim.” 

‘*Where does she live 7° demanded the doctor. 

«Near by, in Rag Row, sir.” 

The doctor knew the locality: he had many 
charity-patients in the slums. He turned and 
started in pursuit of the child. 

“‘T believe it is the very waif,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘that Miss Forrester saw to-night, at the 
corner of the street, up-town.” 

And she had fancied that the little creature 
looked like her own dead child! Pushing through 
the crowd, he espied the match-vender a few vards 
in advance, moving with slow, tired feet, all un- 
conscious of pursuit. He followed her. Sud- 
denly the child plunged into a dark passage, open- 
ing like a rabbit’s burrow, under some sombre old 
store-houses. It was low and musty, and against 
either side the doctor’s elbows brushed, and his 
feet slipped on the damp flag-stones. Emerging 
from this dismal way, he found himself in Rag 
Row; and a single lamp, jutting from a dis- 
colored wall near by, showed him the child. just 
mounting the steps of a wooden tenement-house 
—a wretched structure that seemed reeling to its 
final fall. Dr. Thorpe hurried after her. In the 
dilapidated hallway he encountered a wrinkled 
old woman, in a frilled cap, bearing a kerosene- 
lamp. 

“Ah, doctor, darlint !” she cried, joyfully. *: is 
it verself on this good night ?” 

He slipped a bank-note into her hand. 

“*Wait—I can spare but a moment here. Is 
there a man called Peddler Jim lodging in this 
house ?” 

“‘Worra—vis—on the floor above—the ould 
beggar !” 

‘“*What do you know about him ?” 

‘Sure, he lives wid a slip of a baby that he 
calls his grandchild. There was an ould wife. 
too, but she died a month back. He peddles 
things round the streets, and sends the wee 
girleen out, too—the crathur! I heard her crap- 
ing up the stair, as ye came in—he'll bate ler 
blue if she hasn’t sold her matches.” 

“T think I will go up and interview Ped- 
dler a : 

The doctor’s words were cut short by a man’s 
voice, somewhere overhead, mingled with a 
child’s piercing scream. Impelled by a brutal 
kick from above, the little body of the match- 
vender came whirling headlong down the stair, 
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and with a sickening ‘/ud struck in the dark 
hallway at the doctor’s feet, quivered a mo- 
ment, and then lay still. 

“‘Oh, he’s finished her, at last, the ould 
baste !” screamed Mrs. Maginnis. 

Dr. Thorpe raised the poor little body, and laid 
it in the Irishwoman’s arms; then, with fury in 
his eye, he dashed up the staircase, and on the 
landing above came face to face with Peddler Jim 
—a gray-haired old vagabond, in a tattered coat. 

«‘ Brute! you have nearly killed her,” thun- 
dered the doctor. ‘I have a mind to throw you 
down the stair, as just now you threw that little 
creature! From this moment I take her in 
charge—she is no longer yours.” 

“By gum! I call that good news,” said Jim, 
cheerfully. <‘‘You’re welcome, guv’nor. I’ve 
kept her from the poor-house these two years— 
I’m glad to be quit of her.” 

“* For the present,” said the doctor, sternly, “I 
shall give you to the care of the police. When I 
have attended to the child’s hurts I dare say you 
will be wanted.” 

He descended the stair, dispatched a messenger 
in hot haste for a carriage, and ten minutes later 
he was rolling rapidly away to the hospital, with 
the injured child in his arms. 

She was cruelly bruised, and one limb had been 
fractured by the fall down the stair. He set the 
broken bone, bandaged her hurts, wiped away her 
tears. Warmed, fed and comforted, stripped of 
her rags. and clothed in soft, clean garments, thé 
little sufferer was laid in Miss Forrester’s cot—the 
only vacant one in the ward. 

* * * * * * 

There was no sleep for Agnes Forrester that 
night. Half buried in a great chair before her 
hall-fire, she sat through the long hours keeping 
vigil with ghosts of her past life. A silver lamp 
shone softly on the draperies of Oriental silk and 
the polished wood-work around her. 
stood up like sentries in the corners. Some 
Dresden vases, full of crimson poinsetta-blossoms, 
made patches of vivid color amid the shadows. 
The Yule-log burned low, and then went out. 
Dawn began to redden the sky ; and presently a 
visitor stood at Miss Forrester’s door, and begged 
to see her on an errand of importance. 

With a questioning look she went to meet him. 
Her marble face and hollow eves told him that 
she had not slept. 

“¢Yon sec that I have not yet left the city,” he 
said. “Will you come at once to the hospital ? 
The little match-girl who attracted your atten- 
tion yesterday—yvou remember, do you not ?—was 
brought in last night.” 

She made ready without a word. On the way 
he told her how he had chanced to discover the 
child, and of his visit to Rag Row. 
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“TI felt sure that you would wish to see her im- 
mediately,” he said. 

“T do, indeed *” she answered, with cager in- 
terest. ; 

Chimes were pealing joyfully from the belfries 
as the two reached the hospital. Together they 
entered the ward. Ife led her to the cot near tha 
window—and there, in the bed which she herself 
had endowed, she saw a little pale girl lying— 
making a feeble attempt to play with the Christ- 
mas toys which had been left yesterday ‘for the 
child who might be brought in before the morn- 
ing.” 

It was a marvelous moment. The beautiful 
woman in her rich dress, the match-girl of Rag 
Row, looked at each other. Miss Forrester ut- 
tered a sudden, heart-rending scream. 

O God! Deldee—my baby !” . 

From the weak little hand the Christmas toys 
clattered down to the floor of the ward. The 
child’s memory, dulled by cruel separation and 
suffering, responded to that voice, like a long- 
silent harp-string to the hand of the master. 

Two years of absence—sad, strange happenings 
—all were powerless before the cry of unspeakable 
love. Her bewildered little brain struggled for a 
moment with some dear, misty remembrance, and 
then “* Mamma! mamma!” she answered, hold- 
ing out her eager arms, as though the parting had 
been but yesterday. 

* * * * * * 
Peddler Jim told his story readily enough. 
“Didn't [ say to the guv’nor last night that 

she war adopted ?” he asked, in an injured tone. 
“*My old woman and [ war a-tramping through 
the West, peddling small wares, and we happencl 
to lodge in that St. Louis house on the night of 
the fire. The old woman pulled little miss out 
with her own hands, and ’cause o’ that she war 
mortal taken with her. We'd been told how the 
mother war dead in a hospital, and that she war 
an orphin ; so we agreed to keep her, and make 
her useful in the peddling line. Next day we 
started Kast, and took the child along with us. 
Seeing as how she’s turned out a rich woman’s 
darter, I'll thank you, guv’nor, to hand over the 
price of her board and clothes for these two years. 
back.” 

Ata later hour, when her child had been con- 
veyed to the brownstone house in the stately 
street, Agnes Forrester stood with Dr. Thorpe 
before a fresh Yule-log, in the medieval hall. 

«Tt was vou who found her,” she said, breath- 
lessly. ‘* Last night you asked for my love ° 

“T ask for it again this morning. No vou 
surely will not wish to become a professional 
nurse, Agnes 2” 

She held out her two white hands. 

“No. I give my future to you,” she said. 
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THE celebrated mountainous region known as 
the Black Forest—in German, Schwarzwald—be- 
ginning near the beautiful capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden in a series of elongated and 
rounded heights, and gradually increasing in 
breadth, reaches its termination near the upper 
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with those of the Rhine, and flow seaward with it 
for many a league through fertile and famous de- 
minions. 

The principal railway line of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden leads along the western escarpment of 
the Black Forest as far as Basle, and then trends 
eastward toward the Lake of 
Constance. Even below Offen- 
burg it throws out several 
branch lines into the Black 
Forest, as if to pierce it and 
transport us in the twinkling 
of an eye to the banks of the 
Neokar and the Danube. but 
all the attempts fail; the re- 
spective lines extend only as 
far as Gernsbach, Baden and 
Oppenau, and beyond these 
points the quiet valleys of the 
Schwarzwald have not yet been 
startled from their repose by 
the whistle of the locomotive. 

At Offenburg, however, a 
more successful effort is made, 
and Hausach, situated at the 
point of bifurcation of the val- 
ley, is reached without much 
difficulty. Near IHornberg, 
however, the mountains present 
so firm and unyielding a front, 
that the line has no choice but 
to force a passage through them, 
or come to a stand-still. The 
railway boldly accepts the chal- 
lenge, and advances stealthily to 
the assault, winding and twist- 
ing about as if to spy out the 
weak points in the enemy’s 
armor. At last it vanquishes 
him, and with a long, shrill cry 
of triumph plunges into the 
vailey of the Danube through 
the water-shed of Sommerau. 
Then following the course of 
the Baar down to Villingen and 
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sources of the Danube, which river pursues its 
course down the gently sloping plateau, to the 
east, while the smaller streams rising in the same 
locality find their way to the lower basin of the 
Lake of Constance. 


At numerous points along the confines of the 


Black Forest valleys are seen opening into the plain 
of the Rhine, and from them descend swift-flow- 
ing brooks and rivers, which mingle their waters 


Donaueschingen, and elated 
with its victory over the for- 
midable Schwarzwald, it dashes onward unhesitat- 
ingly to do battle with the punier Jura. A single 
thrust suffices to discomfit this new antagonist, 
and then the railway is allowed to descend, un- 
impeded, through the pleasant fields of Hegau 
to the shores of Lake Constance. 

This railway, which is the celebrated Black 
Forest Line, abbreviates the journey from Offen- 
burg to Constance to a very important extent. It 
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forms—approximately—the base of an equilateral on the prosaic modern road of iron, we can speak 
triangle, the apex of which is at Basle. only of a few points that catch the eye. 

The Black Forest is the scene of many a leg- Beyond Offenburg, we see on our left a lofty 
endary poem and romance, but hurrying through eminence crowned by a noble castle, flanked with 
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towers, and combining medixval architecture 
with modern elegance and comfort. This is the 
Castle of Ortenberg, the former stronghold of the 
Imperial governors of the Ortenau, and at the 
present day the country-seat of a wealthy Stras- 
burg family. 

Ortenberg survived the storms of the Thirty 
Years’ War, but the war waged by France toward 
the end of the seventeenth century was fatal to 
it. It was occupied by the French forces under 
Marshal Créqui, and upon that general’s finding 
himself compelled to retreat across the Rhine he 
set fire to the castle and in part blew it up with 
gunpowder. Attempts at rebuilding it failed for 
‘want of funds. Some of its towers were converted 
into prisons, but the castle soon fell into such 
utter decay that it was found expedient to remove 
the prisoners to the village at the foot of the cas- 
tle-mount, and for many years the buildings re- 
mained a gloomy heap of ruins. In the year 1836 
Herr von Berkheim acquired possession of Orten- 


berg, and he it was who erected the stately castle 


which now rises so proudly above the valley. 

Monuments of antiquity abound in the district 
we are traversing, and soon we see the towers of 
the ancient Imperial town of Gengenbach, which 
lies at the foot of extensive vine-clad hills. Its 
walls and gates speak to us of its by-gone glories, 
though indeed the independence of this town was 
little more than nominal, for it, too, groaned 
under the tyrannical ‘ protection” of Austria, 
and its burghers shared the fate of their allies 
of Offenburg. 

The valley of the Gutach affords some of the 
finest scenery to be found anywhere in the Black 
Forest. The meadows are more than usually 
verdant, the fruit-trees are far more luxuriant 
than in the valley previously traversed, and the 
farm buildings almost appear to have been spe- 
cially arranged 
with an eye to pic- 
turesque effect. 
Here and there the 
houses stand under 
the shelter of tall 
rocks, numerous 
brooks are seen 
descending the 
hills, paths wind 
along the slopes 
and connect the 
scattered home- 
steads. Then 
there are the 
spreading walnut- 
trees affording 
welcome shade 
from the noonday 
sun, and every- 
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where a love of order and cleanliness is apparent. 
No wonder that this valley is a favorite with land- 
scape-painters, who flock to it from Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgart and Dusseldorf, and set up their easels 
at all points. Nor do they experience any diffi- 
culty in finding models for their figures; many 
of the peasant girls are really pretty, and are 
attired in a very gay costume, which contrasts 
well with the brown wooden houses and the 
emerald-green meadows ina landscape. Gutach 
is a Protestant village, but its daughters do not 
seem to share the prejudice against showy colors 
which prevails in many Protestant communities. 
They delight in a gaudy mixture of red, blue and 
green. The high straw hats worn by the girls 
are ornamented with large balls of red wool; the 
married women wear similar hats with black balls. 
Under their hats they wear a cap trimmed with 
black tulle. A red collar trimmed with green 
ribbon, black jackets lined with red, a bodice 
laced with colored strings, a black skirt and blue 
stockings complete the picturesque and_ striking 
costume of the women-of Gutach. But it is only 
on the occasion of her wedding that a Black 
Forest maiden is seen arrayed in all her glory; 
she then appears in her gayest dress, and in a 
remarkable head-dress called a ‘‘ schappel,” 
shown in the illustration on page 717. 

From Hornberg Station a pretty road leads 
down to the little town of the same name, nest- 
ling between the steeply sloping sides of the nar- 
row valley. Several industries are established in 
Hornberg, among them large pottery- works, 
housed in an extensive group of buildings at the 
further end of the little town ; wood-carving and 
various other trades also flourish here, and afford 
the inhabitants the means of earning a livelihood. 

On a precipitous rock above Hornberg there 
stands a castle which formerly belonged to the 
family of the same name, and afterward passed, 
together with the domains belonging to it, to 
Wurtemberg. After the town had suffered many 
changes of fortune, and had learned what it was 
to be taken by storm, plundered and burnt, it 
was annexed, in 1810, to Baden. 

Shut in as it is between mountains, Hornberg 
is now a favorite Summer resort, and appears in- 


deed to be an extremely pleasant one. 


Four lateral gorges, which expand further back 
to pleasant valleys, open on the left side of the 
valley between Hornberg and Triberg, and two 
on the right side. The impetuous streamlets 
which drain them mingle their waters with the 
Gutach. 

Some say that Celtic blood flows in the veins 
of the people of the Black Forest—that they are 
of a different race from their blonde Swabian 
neighbors, as well as of different habits of life. 
It is possible that Celtic tribes sought refuge in 
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these dense up- 
land forests when 
the Alemanni had 
ousted them from 
the _ territories 
they previously 
occupied ; but if 
Gaulish blood was 
ever present here, 
it has been so 
largely diluted 
with German 
blood that scarce- 
ly a trace of it 
now remains. 
That the inhabit- 
ants of the rugged 
and unproductive 
Black Forest are largely employed in trade and 
manufacture, while their neighbors in fertile 
Swabia devote themselves chiefly to agriculture, 
lies in the nature of the outward circumstances, 
and can be accounted for otherwise than by sup- 
posing them to be of different stocks. 

It is long since the people of the Black Forest 
first began to try their skill on the material which 
they have at their door in inexhaustible abundance 
—the wood of the fir-tree. They early became 
expert wood-cutters, shingle-makers, sawyers, 
coopers, turners and wood-carvers, and also 
traded in timber. Some of them, of greater 
ingenuity than the rest, experimented at putting 
wheels together, and succeeded, after many trials, 
in constructing a clock. It was simple enough 
‘at first. with a large dial-plate covered with pa- 
per. ‘They traveled about in the mountains with 
their wares, and at length ventured across the 
Rhine, into Switzerland and Alsace, where before 
long ‘‘ Black Forest clocks” were to be seen in 
thousands of cottages, and from beside the door 


or from the corner next the stove their pleasant — 


ticking was incessantly heard—so incessantly that 
the people of the house could not bear to be with- 
out it, and the clock began to be looked upon as 
an indispensable piece of furniture in every par- 
lor, and regarded with a kind of affection, almost 
as though it were a member of the family. 

The first to occupy themselves with clock-mak- 
ing in the Black Forest were the families of 
Kreuz, at the Glashof near St. Peter, and Dilger 
in Furtwangen—about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At the same time the manufact- 
ure of glass was introduced, and before long 
clock-sellers and glass-peddlers from the Black 
Forest were to be found all over Germany. Sales 
being readily effected, the number of hands who 
were employed in clock-making, and the number 
of heads occupied with studying the movements, 
rapidly increased, so that numerous improve- 
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ments were made. Various mechanical contriv- 
ances affixed to the clocks—birds which uttered a 
ery, trumpeters that blew a blast on a horn, auto- 
matic figures of different kinds—all required com- 
plicated mechanism, and led by degrees to the 
perfecting of the more important parts. The 
dealers soon learned to cater to the taste of their 
foreign customers. The clock-cases, which were 
at first plain, became elegant and tasteful, and 
the rough paper dial-plate was replaced by a 
smooth enameled one. In course of time this 
trade became a very important one, especially 
when the Government of Baden, ever ready to 
promote the interests of its subjects, established 
schools for the technical education of the work- 
men, as well as museums of manufactures. The 
Black Forest clock-making firms now have 
branches in all the commercial centres of the Old 
and New Worlds, and Black Forest clocks are in 
use wherever the march of time is measured. 
About 18,000 people now earn their livelihood in 
this industry, and while in the year 1797 only 
about 75,000 clocks were exported, between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 are now disposed of an- 
nually. 

Cuckoo and trumpeter clocks led to a branch 
industry which is daily growing in importance— 
the manufacture of orchestrions, or automatic 
musical instruments, which execute the most 
complicated pieces. These boxes, in which an 
entire orchestra seems to be playing, with all the 
niceties of touch and almost all the expression 
which a conductor endeavors to instill into his 
performers, are gradually attaining such perfec- 
tion as almost to appall their hearers. It is as 
though the wood and metal were endowed with 
life, as though they had a heart now agitated by 
passion, now enraptured by love, and now over- 
come with melancholy. And all the time the box 
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stands quietly by the wall, always ready 
to play when called upon, and to be silent 
when silence is desired. 

Donaueschingen ! The large church 
with its two towers—which look as though 
they ought to have been carried a little 
higher —and the numerous handsome 
buildings intimate to us that we have 
reached a town of some importance. It 
is the residence of the princes of Fiirs- 
tenberg, a name that has become familiar 
to us in the course of our journey from 
Offenburg, and which we shall still have 
occasion to mention more than once be- 
fore we reach Singen. The Grand Duke 
of Baden is of course the sovereign prince, 
but when a native of Donaueschingen 
speaks of ‘the Prince,” he must be un- 
derstood as referring not to the Grand 
Duke, but to the head of the house of 
Fiirstenberg. 

There is no need to go back too far in 
the annals of the place. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to state that, after chang- 
ing hands many times, the village of 
Donaueschingen came in 1488 into the possession 
of the house of Fiirstenberg, under whom it first 
began to develop itself. But at that time the 
counts had not permanently taken up their abode 
here. After the town had suffered severely in 
the Thirty Years’ War—like so many of the other 
places we have passed in our journey—Count 

Ferdinand 
Frederick of 
Fiirstenberg 
selected it as 
‘his place of 
residence in 
the year 1653 ; 
but it was only 
in 1723 that 
Donaueschin- 
gen became 
the seat of 
government 
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IN THE FURSTENBERG 
PALACE GROUNDS. 
of the prin- 
cipality that 
had been cre- 
ated in 1716. 

The epoch of 
the French Revolution and of the Napoleonic wars 
brought many evils upon the house of Fiirsten- 
berg and the town of Donaueschingen. By the 
Confederation of the Rhine the independence of 
the principality was extinguished, and it was an- 
nexed to Baden ; but even after the abrogation of 
their sovereign powers the princes of Fiirstenberg 
continued to reside at Donaueschingen, and they 
have never ceased to interest themselves in the 
welfare of the town, 

And now for the *‘ sights “ of Donaueschingen. 
Passing the prince’s palace, the exterior of which 
is devoid of ornamentation, and but little differ- 
ent in appearance from many patrician mansions 
in German towns, we reach the park belonging 

to it, which is most generously thrown 
open to the public. It has two remark- 
able features—magnificent trees, and an 
abundance of clear water, rising partly 
from the ground, which here abounds in 
springs, and partly flowing through in 
murmuring brooks, which supply the large 
and beautiful ponds. The surface of the 
latter is enlivened by a multitude of water- 
fowl, comprising flocks of ducks rejoicing 
in the gayest of plumage, white and black 
swans, and the elegant Peruvian swan, 
whose jet-black neck contrasts so prettily 
with its snow-white body. 
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One of the chief curiosities of Do- 
naueschingen is the Donanquelle, or 
Source of the Danube. It rises in the 
neighborhood of the church and the 
prince’s palace, welling up from the 
ground in a copious flood. But is this 
indeed the true source of the river? Is 
this the very tip of the tail of the great 
water-snake that stretches full across 
the Continent of Europe? Is_ this 
Donanquelle really the source of the 
Danube, or should we not look for the 
latter higher up, behind Féhrenbach, 
on the Sommerau ? This point has al- 
ready given rise to a vast deal of dis- 
cussion. IJlowever, if in olden times 
people had regarded the brooks flowing 
down from the Black Forest to Do- 
naneschingen as being the Danube, they 
would not have called them the Breg 
and the Brigach. If a man has been 
christened Thomas, his name is Thomas, and not 
William. One is quite ready to assume that he is 
standing here at the veritable 
source of the Danube. 

As we stand here at Do- 
naueschingen, and watch the 
water bubbling up from the 
interior of the earth in a 
ceaseless flood, and as we read 
the words chiseled in the 
stone inclosure, ‘* Ueber dem 
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2840 Kilometer” (Above the sea, 2224 feet—to the 
sea, 1763 miles), the most varied scenes rise up be- 
fore our mind's eye : villages and castles, populous 
cities and quiet convents, marshes and corn-fields, 
spacious plains and steep cliffs, German and Hun- 
garian and Slavonic peoples, and at last the broad 
delta and the stormy Euxine. How varied are 
the countries and their inhabitants along the 
banks of this mighty stream, at whose source 
we are standing, and how diversified the pict- 
ures when, going back in thought, we call to 
mind the various scenes enacted on the banks 

of the Danube in the course of the centuries ! 
We soon reach Neudingen (or Neidingen), 

and notice close to the railway line, on a 
small eminence, a graceful little building 
surmounted by a dome; its elegance scarcely 
seems to assort with the rural simplicity of 
the village and environs. ‘This district is the 
ancestral home of the ancient house of Fiirs- 
tenberg. High above the village of Neudin- 
gen rises the Fiirstenberg itself, the cradle of 

a race whose career has been more brilliant 
than that of any of the numerous other noble 
families of the district, and whose extensive 
possessions have been maintained down to our 
days without being transmuted into the most 
potent force of the modern era—viz., money. 
The hill on which the Chapel of Mariahof 

now stands was occupied in the days of the 
Carlovingians by the palace of Charles the 

| Fat. In the year 1274 some pious nuns 


— settled there, and founded a convent of the 
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Dominican Order; the establishment pros- 
pered, and in time became very wealthy ; 
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but about the beginning of the fifteenth century 
it lost most of its possessions, and died out en- 
tirely in the following century. In 1584 the 
building was handed over to Cistercian nuns, and 
this order retained possession of it until the gen- 
eral dissolution of the monasteries of the proy- 
ince, in the beginning of the present century. 
The buildings were destroyed by fire in 1852, and 
the Princes Carl Egon IL. and IIT. built the pres- 
ent mausoleum on the site of the old convent 
ehureh, in which the members of their family 
had been buried since the year 1337. The first 
member of the Fiirstenberg line interred there 
was Count Henry IL., who died on December 
14th, 1337. He was followed by a long line of 
his descendants and relatives. Their mortal re- 
mains were conveyed hither from their native 
castles, from distant towns, from quiet convents, 
and from the din of battle-fields. 

For example, among those buried here were 
Count Albert of Fiirstenberg, who died at Prague 
in 1599, and Count Wratislans, who died at Vi- 
enna in 1631; several of the female members of 
the family resting here were“nuns in the convents 
of Neudingen and Amtenhausen ; Count Henry 
fell at Dornach, in 1499; Count Albert, before 
Hohentwiel, in 1640 ; Carl Egon, at Friedingen, 
in 1702; and Prince Carl Alois, at Liptingen, in 
1799. 

The chapel was built between 1854 and 1860, 
and was designed by the architect Diebold. It is 
a very imposing building, well adapted to its sol- 
emn purpose, and many of its details are remark- 
able as works of art. 

Geisingen is a pretty town, in the neighborhood 
of which the water-power furnished by the Danube 
has led to the erection of several factories. In the 
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Middle Ages this place never attained municipal 
independence, and their state of villanage pressed 
heavily upon the inhabitants of the little town. 
Their condition was, however, somewhat better 
than that of the dwellers in the neighboring vil- 
lages. At first the place was, under the fendal an- 
thority of the Lords of Wartenberg, and afterward 
of the Counts and Princes of Fiirstenberg, until in 
the year 1806 it was absorbed into the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. We will not attempt to recount 
all the horrors which the Peasants’ Insurrection, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the War of the Spanish 
Succession and the wars which followed the 
French Revolution brought upon this district. 
For many centuries a spot on the shortest route 
between France and Austria was anything but a 
desirable place in which to take up one’s abode, 
nor is it certain that these towns will never again 
undergo similar painful experiences. 

Engen, the first village in the Hegau, has a 
geographical situation such that in time of peace 
its traffic is considerable, and its inhabitants are 
accordingly prosperous ; but when war breaks out 
in the neighboring countries it is liable to be 
hardly dealt with. 

In the brief intervals between the various wars 
the little town of Engen often became quite 
prosperous, and the inhabitants no doubt led 
comfortable lives, though their individual liberty 
was much restricted by the numerous guilds. 
The rules and regulations of these guilds are still 
extant, and they show that the people of Engen 
laid great stress upon decorum. In the Bakers’ 
Guild, for instance, “‘ cursing and swearing ” and 
loose talking were forbidden under penalty of 
forfeiting a pound of wax for the use of the 
church. Whoever appeared at a meeting of the 
guild with the three top buttons of his 
coat unfastened was fined six kreutzers. 
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Whoever entered the room where the 
guild was assembled without knocking 
at the door, or whoever sat down or got 
up without saying ‘By your leave, 
honest masters and mates !” was mulet- 
ed in three kreutzers. Any member who 
insulted another by applying to him 
such opprobrious epithets as ‘é rascal” 
or “scoundrel,” was liable to a fine of 
six kreutzers ; if the word “rogue” was 
used, the penalty was twenty kreutzers. 

The Guild of Barbers, which had as- 
sumed the high-sounding designation of 
the “ chirurgical faculty,” stood in par- 
ticularly high repute with the people 
of Engen. 

At the present day Engen is a lively 
and prosperous little place, with con- 
siderable trade and industry. The par- 
ish church is in the-Romanesque styl: 
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We are now but a short distance 
from the junction of the Black Forest 
Railway with the main line, which has 
taken the circuitous route from Offen- 
burg through Freiburg, Basle, Siick- 
ingen, Waldshut and Schaffhausen to 
the Lake of Constance. After leaving 
Engen we pass Welschingen, Mihl- 
hausen and Hohenkriihen, and speedily 
reach Singen Station, the terminus of 
the line, at the foot of the Hohentwiel ; 
but what varied scenes pass before our 
physical aml mental eyes in these few 
minutes! The railway skirts the very 
base of the imposing volcanic cones 
which rise above the fertile plains of the 
IHegau—memorials of former conyulsions in the 
interior of the earth. On the summit of the rock 
the ruins of a castle are seen, telling us of a race 
that in times gone by acquired power over a help- 
less and timid people, and wielded that power 
with merciless severity. The pleasant valley 
through which we are now passing is perhaps 
richer in historical associations than any we have 
hitherto traversed, so rich that we scarcely vent- 
ure to enter into details, lest we should not know 
where to stop. There stands Neuhéwen ; yonder 
are Hohensteffeln, with its triple summit—Miig- 
deberg, Hohenkriihen, and—most imposing of 
all—Hohentwiel, rising menacingly above the 
plain. Keo ae 

Near Mihlhausen Station the railway runs hard 
by the base of the almost perpendicular Migde- 
berg. This mount owes its name, according to 
tradition, to St. Ursula, the leader of the ‘‘ Eleven 
Thousand Virgins,” who is said to have built a 
chapel on the summit. After changing hands 
many times in the course of centaries, the Miig- 
deberg finally came into the possession of the 
Counts of Langenstein. 

During the Middle Ages these castles in the 
Hlegau formed the strongholds of robber barons, 
who often descended into the valley, either to 
attack some rival potentate or to pillage the 
peaceful inhabitants, and return laden with 
booty to their castle, where they could bid defi- 
ance to the vengeance of those they had wronged. 
Such was the security afforded by these castles 
that one of them, Hohenkriihen, was used in the 
fifteenth century as a place of refuge by certain 
Swiss. During the civil war which had broken 
out between Zurich and the other cantons, which 
was waged with great pertinacity on both sides, 
a Zurich guild known as the ‘ Bocke,” or 
** Bucks,” specially distinguished themselves by 
the intrepidity and daring which they displayed 
in harassing the enemy. For this reason the 
Bucks incurred the implacable enmity of their 
adversaries, so that on the conclusion of peace 
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they were spe- 
cially excluded, 
and were come 
pelled to leave 
the country. They teok possession of the Castle 
of Ifohenkriihen, and not succeeding, in spite of 
all the endeavors of their compatriots of Zurich 
and of their well-wishers in the opposite camp, 
in obtaining the reversal of their sentence of ban- 
ishment, they annoyed the confederate cantons to 
the utmost of their power, until they were finally 
allowed to return in triumph to their native place. 

And now, almost at our journey’s end, we ar- 
rive at the Hohentwiel, a monument of days which 
have gone by, but which may still be recalled by 
our imagination. In the course of our passage 
through the Black Forest our eye has become ac- 
customed to long, undulating mountain-chains 
intersected by deep and narrow valleys, so that 
the steep, isolated, conical rocks of the Hegau, 
rising abruptly from the plain, at once arrest our 
attention by their new and striking aspect—espe- 
cially the Hohentwiel. They seem as though 
they had not been included in the original plan 
of creation, but had been added by a second 
thought at a subsequent time. And perhaps 
something of this sort actually took place. 

Upon the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the flames of which were especially apt to devour 
castles and palaces, Hohentwiel met its fate. 
The buildings that had been slowly accumulated 
upon the rock through the centuries were de- 
stroyed within a few months by the French gen- 
eral Vendamme ; on October 10th, 1800, he began 
the work of razing the fortress, and completed it 
on May Ist of the following year. Since that date 
the castle, which was the most extensive building 
of the kind in Southern Germany, has remained 
a shapeless heap of grass-grown ruins. 

We have now reached the termination of our 
journey, and bid farewell to the Black Forest 
Railway. Singen Station swarms withtravelers 
who*will in a few hours be scattered to the four 
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winds on the swift wings of steam, some making 
their way to the fair City of Constance, others 
bound for Schaffhausen and the Falls of the 


Rhine, and still others wending their way 
through Winterthur and Zurich to the Promised 
Land of tourists—the interior of Switzerland. 
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“‘aT THE VICE-REGENT MINE, TWO THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE STILL SLUMBERING TOWN.” . . . 
DEEPENING GLOW THAT STREAMED THROUGH THE FROSTED WINDOWS SANDY WAS LYING, HIS FAIR HEAD THROWN 
BACK AGAINST THE PILLOWS; BY HIS SIDE SAT NED, WATCHING.” 


“IN THE 


SANDY. 


By FAnnie Isanet, SHERRICK, 


THE red glow of the Christmas dawn was just 
creeping over the earth. The white peaks of the 
western mountains were faintly illumined with 
the Winter sun which had not yet touched the 
waiting valley beneath. 

The mountain world was sublime in its snow- 
covered beauty, its vast, unbroken solitude. More 
lovely than the flower-embroidered garments of 
Spring was the royal ermine of majestic Winter. 

Vol. XXX., No. 6—46, 


At the Vice-Regent Mine, two thousand feet 
above the level of the still slumbering town in 
the valley below, sounds of life might be heard. 
The miners were preparing for the morning shift, 
and while they ate breakfast and made themselves 
ready for work, the ponderous machinery in the 
shaft-house was whirring away tirelessly. 

The engineer, a pale young fellow, stood at his 
post with thoughtful eyes. All night he had 
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stood there, his fine features growing paler and 
paler, his dark eyes larger and larger. Ever and 
anon his hand buried itself in his bosom, seeming 
to clutch and hide there something precious, yet 
terrible, while pain and hope struggled for ex- 
pression on his pallid face. 

“Must I still endure ’" the white lips faltered. 

Wearily his cyes sought the dawn. Streaks 
of crimson were lighting the far peaks. The 
glory was reaching out to him, Closer and closer 
it crept, and anon the blazing sun crept over the 
wall above him, and he was swept in the wave of 
color. In a moment a tide of joy ingulfed him 
—his face grew radiant. Then he turned away. 

Slowly the meaning of the morning dawned 
upon him. The world was illumined not only 
with the glory of the sun, but the radiance of the 
pure Christ-life. 

All earth-lives must be more beautiful because 
of that Child born in Bethlehem, all mother- 
hearts more glad because of that reverent mother- 
love which had watched over the lowly manger. 

Tears trembled on the lashes of the young en- 
gineer. Was it because of a mother’s prayers 
unanswered 2? Perhaps. 

More than a year ago, when the mountain- 
slopes had been velvety and golden, and the 
flaming fires of the Autumn had burned their 
way into the emerald valley below, leaving it all 
sere and vellow, he had come to the camp a 
stranger. No one knew him, and at first the 
men had scoffed at the slender form and fair 
face, and he was known among them contemptu- 
ously as ‘‘the flaxen-haired baby.” But gradu- 
ally he had won his place among them. Ie was 
a conscientious workman, and his valne was soon 
perceived. It was not long before he was given 
@ position of trust, and not one of those rough 
men dared rouse the ire of this beardless youth, 
Never had one insulting word been hurled at him 
since the day he had drawn his revolver on Ted 
Bollman, the bully of the camp. 

“Blast me if he warn’t like a streak of light- 
ning!” confessed Ted afterward to his associates. 
And since that hour Sandy had held the respect 
of the men, endearing himself more and more to 
them each day by his gentle manners and his 
thoughtful kindness for them all. 

IIe turned from his outlook on the dazzling 
mountains to the clock on the shelf beside him. 
It was time for him to be relieved from duty. 
He saw Duffy, the day-engineer, approaching. 
A wave of bitterness passed over him, not for 
himself—he did not eare—but for the men about 
him who toiled so unceasingly, some of them 
ever in the darkness and damp of the 
and tunnels beneath him. and nearly all of 
them for loved ones faraway. Te realized the 
words of the great Teacher, ** How hardly shall 
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they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God !” 

It would cost the mine-owners a few extra dol- 
lars to give the boys a rest on this day. Their 
orders were never to shut down except for re- 
pairs. There were millions in sight for them, 
for the mine was one of the richest in the State, 
yet they held on to the almighty dollar with 
relentless tenacity. 

Ile was passing out of the shaft-house when 
the foreman met him, a tall, well-built fellow, 
with a rugged kind of beauty, which was in 
striking contrast with his own delicacy of feature 
and coloring. 

‘‘T say, Sandy,” the foreman called out, good- 
naturedly, ** here’s a couple of Eastern papers for 
you, and I shall wake you at two o’clock to par- 
take of our Christmas dinner. The cook has an 
extravagant bill of fare.” 

“All right, Ned.” 

A flush of pleasure mantled Sandy’s haggard 
cheek. It was sweet to be remembered, and he 
could not recall a single day that had not been 
marked by some simple act of kindness from this 
rough-mannered fellow, who yet had the heart of 
a king beneath his miner’s garb. 

Tle opened one of the papers, and read as he 
walked along through the bracing, frosty air, 
which the warmth of the sun made delightful. 
Suddenly his finger was laid upon a paragraph 
and held there. A dull mist crept before his eyes ; 
the white mountains were shut out before him. 
IIe staevered blindly—then, by a mighty effort, 
recovered himself. 

He glanced around. No—no one had seen 
him. Thank God for that! He threw down the 
paper, and sped across the clearing to the little 
vabin which he called his own in the settlement 
which had grown up around the mine. 

What battle he fonght there no one would ever 
know. The greatest victories are not won amid 
the smoke and carnage of the battle-field, but in 
the silence of our own hearts. 

An hour later he emerged from his rude cabin, 
more haggard than before, but with the air of one 
who will not yield. Two thousand feet below 
him the smoke of the little town was rising in the 
clear morning. The air was so still, he fancied he 
could hear the pealing of the Christmas bells. 

Again his hand clutched that invisible some- 
thing hidden in his breast. But the faint music 
staid his hand. The white spires of the churches, 
like the mountain-peaks, pointed heavenward. 

** For Christ’s sake, no 1” 

Ile turned away from the vistas of snow, and 
again entered the shaft-house. 

“Duffy.” he said, to his brother-cngineer, 
“are you hoisting with the bucket just now 2?” 
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“Well, I'm going below; I promised Ned to 
take a look at the ‘new diggins.? He tells me 
the experts who were here yesterday were exceed- 
ingly puzzled over the fault in the vein. Perhaps 
my geological knowledge may help them a bit.” 

Duffy smiled at the bovish egotism ; vet he re- 
membered, on a similar occasion, that Sandy's 
intuition had helped them on a “drift,” when 
the experts had failed. 

Presently the foreman came around again. 
Duffy hailed him mysteriously. 

“Say, Ned, vou’d better look after the ‘baby ’?” 
(somehow the name still clung to the fair-haired 
engineer) ‘‘a bit to-day. He looks kinder wild- 
eyed and sich-like. Something he said ter me 
this morning, when I came in, sounded like he 
was out of his head. Kinder seems to me, Ned, 
as if slim voung kids like him orter stay at home 
and be mothers’ darlings instid of fightin’ their 
way in minin” camps.” 

Duffy drew his sleeve across his eyes to hide a 
suspicious moisture there. He was old enough to 
be the boy’s father, and had taught him all that 
he knew abont engineering, taking a rare delight 
and pride in his apt pupil, whose skill soon ex- 
celled his own. From that time his care over 
Sandy had been as tender and watchful as a 
woman’s. No heart that ever beat beneath silks 
or velyets was more toving or faithful than that 

-of this gruff, weather-beaten Duffy. 

Suddenly the danger-signal sounded from be- 
low. 

The two men started and looked at one an- 
other. 

What could it be ?—what had happened ? 

Ere they had time to conjecture, the next 
signal came. 

*¢Man on—hoist slow.” 

Breathlessly they waited, while the great iron 
rope wound slowly over and over and back again 
on the vast cylinder. Then the bucket appeared, 
and a man—one of the miners—jumped onto the 
platform. 

“It’s Sandy!” he cried. ‘They didn’t know 
he was down. They were blasting; when the 
smoke cleared away and they went back they 
found him lying there, face downward. Tle was 
out of the line of the falling rock, and does not 
seem to be struck, though the shock may have 
killed him.” 

A look of horror dawned in the brave eyes of 
Ned. He trembled like an aspen. All the warm 
color, the red and the brown painted by the 
wind and sun on his healthy cheek, faded. Tis 
features grew livid. 

“Quick !" he said hoarsely to the miner: ** get 
you my horse, and ride for yeur life to the town 
and bring a surgeon.” Then he tarned to Duffy, 
whose bronzed and seamed face was alinost as pale 
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as his own. ‘Let me down, and when I ring, 
Duffy—Duffy, you understand “—his voice was 
broken a little here, and neither man dared look 
at the other—*‘ bring us up very slowly.” 

Duffy nodded his head. We dared nof trust 
his husky voice, for a great lump had risen in his 
throat, and would not go down. 

Soon the news had spread. and a group of min- 
ers gathered around him, waiting expectantly. A 
solemn hush was upon them all, and not a few 
eves were moist. No one was so loved among 
them as Sandy, “the flaxen-haired baby,” and I 
think God must have heard the prayer that 
stirred vaguely in’ the heart of Duffy, whose 
rough lips had been more used to oaths than 
prayers of late years. 

“For Christ’s sake!’ he muttered between his 
shut lips, realizing his own helplessness in the 
face of Omnipotence, vet feeling somchow that 
God could not refuse a prayer from any lips on 
that day. 

In the station below, where the electric lights 
made the darkness as bright as day, and the noise 
of the heavy machinery run by electricity deaf- 
ened the sound of their voices, Ned found the 
young engineer, surrounded by a frightened 
group. 

He placed his ear against Sandy's 
ray of joy illumined his face. 

“Tle is not dead !” he cried. ++ His life may yet 
be saved !” 

A few moments more and he was at the shaft. 
Here it was dark, save for a solitary candle be- 
neath a shelving rock. He placed his miner’s 
candlestick on the edge of the bucket as he 
stepped in. Then they gave him the helpiess 
burden, 

Tenderly he held that slender form in his arms, 
the fair head falling against his breast, the white 
face looking so ghastly in the glimmer of the 
candle-light. 

Then they began their upward journey, hun- 
dreds of fect through the narrow shaft, the dark- 
ness of which was as the tomb. Not a ray of 
light save the tiny, fluttering flame of the candle! 
Not a sound save the beating of his own heart 
and the grating now and then of the bucket 
against the walls of the shaft! For a moment it 
seemed awful, as though he were alone with the 
dead. 

Then his bearded lips touched the icy forehezd, 
gently, reverently, 

Well he knew the secret of that gentle heart. 
Aceident had revealed it to him, vet saeredly he 
had guarded it as his own. Not one word had 
ever escaped him, and he had acted ever as 
though uneonseions of if, vet often it had seemed 
to him as if his own life beat in the tender heart 
so near his own. But as he loved his own honor 
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he cherished the secret of this brave soul that 
had held its own against all the buffeting of the 
rough mining world. 

In the deathlike silence he made the vow 
again’ to keep it sacred. Somehow life had 
seemed purer, more beautiful, since Sandy had 
lived among them. Ife was grateful for the up- 


from. the world above! Welp and strength for 
them both. He conld hear the voices of the 
men in the shaft-house now. Soon he saw 
their faces peering anxiously down the mouth 
of the shaft. 

Duffy turned away when the limp form was 
borne in silence past him. When the men were 
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lifting, though the white lids should never un- 
close again. 

He pushed back the fair hair, shivering as he 
did so, for something moist and warm was on the 
white brow—his own tears. Merciful Father, 
d:s he care so much as this! 

Ife looked up. At last a glimmer of light 


out of sight and hearing he bowed his shaggy 
head on his arm and sobbed aloud. 

“Lord bless the kid!” he muttered. ‘If it 
was any day but this, the Lord might refuse, but 
Ile can’t!” And he set about his work again, as 
though he were ruler of the universe, and had de- 
creed things which were bound to come to pass. 
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“*The good Lord never refuses sich prayers as 
these,” he muttered again as he saw the surgeon 
coming up the trail as fast as his horse could 
climb, ‘“‘nor on a day like this.” 

He felt relieved when he saw the surgeon enter 
Sandy’s little cabin. Now that he knew some- 
thing was being 
done he could rest 
easier; indeed, he 
could almost smile 
at the antics of a 
Maltese kitten that 
Sandy had brought 
up in his pocket one 
day from town, and 
which had chosen 
to make its abode 
ten thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

But anon a cer- 
tain fierceness sciz- 
ed him as he looked 
upon it. Ife could 
almost have throt- 
tled the dumb thing 
for having so much 
life, while Sandy— 
poor Sandy—lay so 
limp dnd motion- 
less, perhaps life- 
less, in that small 
cabin, around which 
the men lingered, 
speaking in hushed 
whispers. 

t * * te 


The sunset was 
flooding the white 
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mountains with its brilliant waves of color. From 
peak to peak the glory spread, although the town 
in the valley was lost in the early shadows. Fron: 
many a darkened window the light was shining, 
while above and beyond the walls that shut them 
in the infinite harmonies of heaven were tinting 
the snow-covered ranges with a glory of glories. 

In the deepening glow that streamed through 
the frosted windows Sandy was lying, his fair 
head thrown back against the pillow; a restful 
quiet pervaded the room; by his side sat Ned, 
watching. 

A professional nurse had been brought from 
town, but she had stepped out to prepare Sandy's 
supper, leaving Ned in charge of her patient. 

The cabin, though so small and humble, was 
neat and homelike. ‘+ Sandy's room was always 
like a girl’s room,” the boys said ; and plain as it 
was, there was something almost dainty in its 
scrupulous neatness. On the walls were cuts 
from the illustrated papers, and a few precious 
engravings. 

Upon one of these, the beautiful head of a 
shepherd-boy, Ned’s eyes were fixed. Faintly the 
old story was stirring within him—the story he 
had not heard sinee childhood, ILow beautiful 
the star must have seemed to the waiting shep- 
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herds on the plains of Judea. He wished he might 
have remembered the story better. It seemed 
like such a long time since he had heard it. 

«Ned !” He started at the sound of the soft 
Voice. ' 

Yes!" fe moved nearer. 

The dark eves looked at him pathetically, seem- 
ing sv big and bright in the blanched face. 

« How can J ever thank you for all vour kind- 
ness to me 2? You have been so good ; more than 
a brother! God bless you, Ned !” 

A dark flush crept over the bronzed, handsome 
face of the watcher. 

“Sandy “—the words seemed to choke him, 
but he felt it would be dishonest not to speak 
now—-"* Sandy, forgive me, but I guessed your 
secret months ago.” 

“*Ned !" Sandy’s eves closed, and the hot 
tears of shame fell to the pillow. 

“Yes.” Ned ‘took a photograph from his 
pocket. It was the likeness of a girl, but so like 
Sandy! “Ts it not yours 7” 

The head before him bowed mutely. Then he 
opened a paper and pointed to a paragraph 
marked by the print of Sandy's finger. Only a 
few words were there, but they were the wail of a 
mother for her lost daughter. 

“T saw vou stagger over that paragraph this 
morning. It proved to me what I had Jong ago 
suspected, that vou were the runaway Alice Down- 
ing whom the papers have been advertising for 
the last four months.” 

For a few moments nothing was heard in the 
quiet room save the sobs of the stricken girl—for 
Sandy was a girl: though so bravely had she 
played her part that not one of the men about 
her had dreamed of the deception. 

“And vou have kept my secret all this time— 
since that photo was lost ?” 

“© Yes.” 

“Why ? 

Again that dark flush crept over the rugged, 
handsome face. But he did not need to answer. 
She understood the silence. Only love could 
guard the secret of another so sacredly. She 
knew now why he had so tenderly shielded her, 
keeping her aloof, as far as possible, from the 
Tough associates about her. Tears of gratitude 
filled her eyes. That unscen, unselfish devotion 
touched the inmost springs of her woman's heart. 

Through the mist she saw how earnestly the 
honest eyes of Ned were searching her own. 

“Bat, tell me, Sandy—somehow that name 
clings to you in spite of all—how came you to 
leave home and parents for such a life as this ?” 

For a moment the girl’s face was hidden from 
those honest, searching eyes. A struggle seemed 
to be going on within her. Then she turned to 
him, saying, simply : ihn oe 
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“A cruel step-father and a lover.” 

«A lover!’ The look of pain that darketed 
the uplifted face smote upon her. Then the 
bearded lips faltered : ** And you—you loved him, 
Sandy 2?” 

“No.” She could say that with fearless hon- 
esty. I left home because I did not. I would 
not be coerced into a marriage with him.” 

Ned breathed easier. A flush of hope chused 
away the pain. 

“Sandy “— his words were low, but they came 
with fearful intensity, as though his very life was 
in them, while the red flush grew deeper and 
deeper upon the rugged features —*‘ Sandy, I'm 
only a stupid, awkward fellow ; I can’t make love 
in fine words, as some folks do; but you’ve guessed 
my secret, haven’t you ? I'd give my life for you, 
Sandy, I would.” 

Tenderly the girl’s hand fell upon his bowed 
head. 

“Only my love for you, Ned, has kept me here 
among these rough men; and yet my burden 
seemed greater than I could bear last night, when 
that dear soul Duffy, who, I know, would not 
harm a mouse, told me you were soon to wed 
Madge Harland. It required all the nerve I have 
acquired not to betray myself then and there. 1 
whistled gayly, and pretended to be busy about 
the machinery; but it cut me, Ned “— here the 
low voice trembled, and she turned her face 
from him—‘‘it cut me to the very heart. All 
night that keen anguish lay upon me, and twice 
this morning my hand has been upon my revolver 
to take the life which seemed so valueless: but, 
Ned, Divine Love kept me from it: I could not 
end my life upon the day that a Saviour was 
born ; I resolved to endure, and, no matter whom 
you loved, to remain by your side ever as 4 
younger brother, to avert danger, and to give my 
life if need be, at any time, for yours.” 

Ned's face was buried in his hands. 

«Sandy—I'm ashamed of it—a great, hulking 
fellow like me to cry like a baby ; but I can’t help 
it—the tears will come. I never struck such & 
vein in my life as this here love, which runs 4 
thousand ounces to the ton. It seems to mel 
can gee silver bricks flving through the air; and if 
I never before in my life thanked God for a bless- 
ing, I'll thank Ifim to-day that the memory of 
that little Child, born hundreds of years ago, 
kept youn from taking the life that is a heap 
more precious than my own.” 

“We need never be ashamed of such tears as 
these,” she whispered, while her eyes sought rev- 
erently the still white mountain-penks losing 
themselves in the golden seas of the sunset. 
She could not utter the prayer that trembled on 
her lips, but she felt the invisible wings of peace 
that shadowed them both. It seemed like the 
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the henediction of the One who had come to 
bring: “ peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

When Sandy was sufficiently recovered she was 
sent home to her mother, there to regain health 
and strength. 

Duffy was the only one let into the secret. 

He confessed himself considerably ‘* shook up” 
over it, but one day drew Ned aside with fatherly 
confidence. 
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“Tf I was you,” he said, 
claim as soon as possible.” 

“The papers are all made out, and the day is 
set,” replied Ned, radiantly. 

Old Duify shook his head as he went back to 
work. ‘It looks kinder mixed, but I guess the 
good Lord heard my prayer. I always said 
that Sandy was the biggest bonanza this camp 
ever struck.” 


“Pd patent that 
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By Epwin H. Morris. 


My friend had just returned from a trip to 
Europe, and on my first call I expected to find 
him full of news from over the “ herring-pond ”; 
but, to my surprise, he, and in fact the whole 
family, were showing every symptom—not of 
hydrophobia, oh, no! but of another less dreaded 
evil, for which a term has not yet been invented. 
One of his first remarks was: ‘After leaving 
Paris I made up my mind that the subject of 
dainty toilets, exquisite, superb, charming, ele- 
gant, this and that, connected with ladies’ attire, 
had been pretty well debated, and I determined 
to go off to some happy hunting-ground imme- 
diately we returned, to recruit myself; for ener- 
vating and exhausting are the effects of taking 
your wife and family on a European tour.” 

Having always heard bliss connected in some 
way with matrimony, and the pleasures of a trip 
to Europe spoken of in a somewhat roseate man- 
ner, I merely remarked that ‘game was quite 
plentiful in some States.” 

Yes,” he replied; ‘but look here. The first 
sporting paper I took up in order to find the best 
localities, I found ‘fashion’s forecast * confront- 
ing me. Of course I expected some new shoot- 
ing-rig; but no, some importer of dogs intends 
to present Mrs. Harrison with a dog of the latest 
fashion—a real Schipperke. As soon as my family 
had heard of it, there was a feeling that an all- 
important item had been omitted from the pro- 
gramme, for they had not seen these dogs, and 
now the only way to right matters, I suppose, will 
be to get one over.” 

I learned that each of the girls had her pet. 
Maud bought her St. Bernard when Mrs. Cleve- 
land was the lady superior of the White House, 
and had one of this breed; Marion has her 
French poodle and is contented ; but Jessie’s fox- 
’ terrier is now of quite a common order, and she 
wants one of the dogs with the funny name, and 
without a tail, to replace her former pet. 

To a question as to whether, in the future, 
American belles were to change their pets on 
every change of President, I could not reply. 


But I know something of this new dog, for they 
are really the old Flemish spitz dog, with a new 
name, and they resemble the Pomeranian and 
Esquiman dogs, save that they have a short coat, 
and are invariably sans tail. For many years 
past, probably three centuries, they have been 
the companions and watch-dogs of the Belgian 
peasant ; the bargeman would have one to keep 
the rats from taking up their quarters on board 
and to keep off intr uders when the boat was at 
the wharves; the gardener would have one 
perched up by his side, on his load of fruit and 
vegetables, going to market; and, in fact, vou 
would find them everywhere. To try them, you 
had only to venture to touch the gardener’s apples 
when his master was not by, in order to be 
challenged in such a manner that you would 
wonder whether the dog’s vigilance and_ fidelity 
had outrun his diseretion and powers of harm, 
and whether this was the dog which, a few hours 
before, was playing pranks with the children at 
the cottage. 

The girls had noticed the frugal, unassuming 
life of the Belgians, and could understand that 
these dogs were kept because they had small 
mouths to fill, and this was more important than 
ornamentation ; besides, for the destruction of 
vermin nothing could equal them, whilst they 
carried out the most important duty of a watch- 
dog by giving the alarm. When I came to his 
qualification for a lady's pet, and condemned both 
those who were trying to introduce the Schip- 
perke into spheres totally foreign to him, and 
those who were so much the slaves of fickle 
fashion that they would not use their reason in 
selecting their pets, and would prostrate all the 
kindlier and better feelings of their nature before 
such a shrine as fashion, I was decidedly in a 
minority. 

To point out the pug, black-and-tan terrier, 
Yorkshire terrier, and the several varieties of 
toy-spaniels, as providing abundant variety for 
the admirers of the beautiful and graceful, to 
refer to the fox-terrier or Manchester as instances 
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of terrier qualities, where such were demanded for 
the heroes of the hearth, and to remind Marion 
that if her poodle had been properly educated 
she should find in him all the intelligence, fun 
and frolic that could be desired, seemed to be of 
no avail ; and my assertion that the dog’s best 
interests were consulted when he was left for the 
adornment of the large cottage and workshop, 
where his many excellent, rough-diamond kind 
of qualities and his demon-like appetite for small 
game, in the shape of rats and mice, would be 
fully appreciated, were met by Jessie’s wise rebuke. 

This climax made my friend look as though he 
wanted to find his gun, and to consult a railroad 
time-table for the 
quickest way to 
some seclusion 
where civilization 
has not been very 
intrusive, und where 
fashion is as yet a 
stranger. My 
thoughts recurred 
to something I had 
heard about a wom- 
an’s reason, and I 
told her that if she 
was really deter- 
mined to get one of 
those common rat- 
ting terriers of Bel- 
gium, to be sure 
that he had a jet- 
black, and not a 
rusty - brown, coat, 
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with hard, weather- 
resisting—and not 
asoft, woolly texture 
—hair on the neck, 
resembling a mane ; 
and above all, to be 
sure he lacked the 
eaudal appendage. 
She would certainly 
remember that the 
true Schipperke 
should not have a 
tail, for that to her 
seemed to be an 
overpowering  at- 
traction. On my 
urgent request, her 
terrier was to have, 
by way of consola- 
tion, a snug corner 
in the coach-house, 
and the coachman 
was to pay proper 
attention to this 
poor, discarded favorite, another victim of fickle 
fashion. 

The Schipperke has not been an entire success 
in America, and more English sovereigns than 
American dollars were forthcoming ; so, perhaps, 
the demand for something new has not reached 
the same pitch in the two countries. The eleva- 
tion from obscurity to greatness in a day, and a 
comparative increase in value, induced some to 
try another Belgian dog, and the Brussels grif- 
fons were brought forward for public appreciation. 
The Queen of the Belgians is a great admirer of 
these dogs, and at an exhibition, a short time 
since, she took a large party from the palace to 
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+ Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
: FOR 1891. 


Tue gratifying success which, during the past year, has attended the efforts 
made in behalf of the ever-increasing literary and artistic excellence of this 


Monarch of Illustrated Magazines 


insures a redoubled energy in the continuance of those efforts in the future. The 
current CHRISTMAS NUMBER (for December, 1890) brilliantly closes 
Volume XXX.,, and the fifteenth year, with an edition of 150,000 ‘copies. 

Among the improvements already effected, and which will be further carried 
out during the coming year, are to be noted, an increase in the number of illus- 
trations, combined with a marked advance in their quality; with a corresponding 
elegance and clearness in the typographical make-up. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY is always interesting 
and always seasonable, because it employs the brightest pens upon topics essen- 
tially of the time, and subjects intrinsically attractive ; while every article and story 
is illustrated with pictures from the best American and European sources. Among 
the regular features for the coming year will be: 

Leading Articles on Subjects of American History and Progress, in Politics, 
Science, Inventions, Literature and Fine Arts. 
Significant Biographies, = poy 
Chronicles of Travel, Exploration, Adventure and Sport, in all Parts of 
the World. 
Social Sketches. Outing Articles. Popular Science, 
~ Serial and Short Stories. Poems. Literary and Geographical News. 


There are, on an average, 


One Hundred Illustrations to Every Number, 
INCLUDING 


A FULL-PAGE COLORED ART PLATE. 


- While it has been and is the general policy of FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY to make Sterling merit its own recommendation, 
rather than to advertise names, we may mention among the scores of well-known > 
contributors for the year 1891 the following: 


GEORGE C. HURLBUT, Cou. J. F. MILLIKEN, T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 
. A. CROFFUT, W. O. STODDART, Cot, RICHARD J, HINTON, 
~ EDGAR McCANN, W. H. BALLOU, JOEL BENTON : 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, MARC F. VALLETTE, A. V. ABBOTT, 

FREDERICK S. DANIEL, Dr. FELIX L. OSWALD, Major WM. H. POWELL, 

DOUGLAS SLADEN, Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 

** FELIX OLDBOY,” LUCY H. HOOPER, — Hon. GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 
OAQUIN MILLER, Mme. CARETTE, CAROLINE STEVENS WALTER, 
2S. = ACDONALD, LOUISE S. HOUGHTON, FANNIE AYMAR MATTHEWS, 
PDWIN_H. MORRIS, GEORGIA A, DAVIS, CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH, 

HIERBERT PIERSON, ETTA W. PIERCE, RICHARD B. KIMBALL, LL.D. 


Everything about the Porputak Montuiy has advanced, except its price, 
which is as usual, | /  eenes 
8 per Year; Single Copies, 28 cents. 
im Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s Christmas hee kr 


For 1890-'91 
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This long-established favorite amongst juvenile, annuals contains: 


212 LARGE PAGES OF DELIGHTFUL READING MATTER, 


-—AND— 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS, including Three Beautiful Colored Plates: 


“Little Red Riding - hood,” “ Mutual Admiration, and 
“Who are You?’ | 


There is infinite variety in the contents of the CHRISTMAS BOOK this 
year, including stories long and short, exciting and funny; fairy-tales, humorous 
anecdotes, accounts of animals both wild and tame, biographical sketches of boys 
and girls who have become famous, bits of history, verses and jingles, making a 
large and handsome volume. 


SPLENDIDLY BOUND IN ILLUMINATED BOARD COVERS. 


Frank Leslie's Hlust. Almanac 
For 1891 


Contains, in addition to the regular calendars, calculations, statistics, and Poss 
information about things terrestrial and celestial, over fifty fine engravi 

ing a pictorial record of the time. There are also three elegant colo 

and the Almanac is bound in an illuminated cover of elaborate design. — 


RETAIL PRICE, 28 CENTS. 


THERE ARE NO CHESTNUTS IN 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac _ : 


For 1891. a ee 


Its _squibs are keen and mirth-provoking, and its pictures need no diagrams « to ak Ls 
explain their jokes. 


. Retail ee 10c. per Copy. 


aA ust Published i zn Book Form, 


Lucifer, w Etta W. Pie 


Price, ee Cents per Copy. *.)senes 
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MANCHESTER TERRIER. 7 ao POMERANIAN DOG. 


JAPANESE SPANIEL . SCHIPPERKE. 


SOME NEW FASHIONS IN PET DOGS. 
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see those on exhibition, which she examined very 
critically, directing the attention of her guests to 
the correct type, and to the superiority of some 
specimens in what she considered were important 
points. These dogs are a moderate-sized, shaggy- 
coated animal, with a reddish tint; they should 
be short in face, and have a protruding chin, and 
when you add to this a certain degree of bright- 
ness and vim, you sum up their characteristics, 
which, as yet, have not produced a very profound 
impression, although the breed had a_ royal 
sponsor. 

These two kinds of pet dogs may be termed 
the latest, which it was expected would be taken 
up by those who consider it is just as well 
to cease to exist as to fall behind in fashion’s 
race, even in the choice of their canine pets. 
The larger kind of black-and-tan terrier, though, 
which is generally known as the Manchester, 
seems to have been preferred in America, and, to 
a great extent, he is taking the place of the fox- 
terrier, especially with those who prefer to have 
a dog not of quite as common an order as the 
latter. A very good specimen of this kind is 
given in the picture on page 729. 

There is something aristocratic in the bearing 
of a well-bred specimen of this variety, and 
symmetry and carriage are therefore important 
points in selecting one. The color should be jet- 
black, with tan markings ; the tan should be very 
dark mahogany, and quite distinct—not mixed 
with the black; a tan spot over each eye and on 
the cheeks, tan lips, tan fore legs to the kuee, and 
on the inside of the hind legs, are all-important 
points, especially if you intend to defeat your 
neighbor's pet at the dog-show. The head should 
be long, finely chiseled and well proportioned, 
showing quality rather than muscle and strength ; 
the eyes almost black. and expressive of keen- 
ness and vivacity. Now comes a point on which 
so many find an objection: to heighten the 
effect of the natty, clipper appearance, it is gen- 
erally considered necessary to cut the cars of these 
dogs, and therefore it is an all-important matter 
to get ears well set, and tapering to a fine point. 

In weight the true Manchester terricr is from 
fifteen to twenty pounds, and with all the points 
enumerated he should possess, above all, grace 
and symmetry. Any tendency to thickness in 
skull or in muzzle should be avoided, just as 
much as you would object to the three or four- 
pound monstrosities with full goggle cyes, round 
heads, and devoid of terrier qualities, which have 
done so much in the past to lower this elegant 
little dog in public estimation. The housewife, 
too, will prefer this dog, for no white hairs are 
left on the furnitnre and carpets, and he is scru- 
pulously clean. That he will supersede the fox- 
terrier as a ladies’ pet is undoubted, for the com- 
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bative disposition of the latter makes him iust as 
much undesirable as a lady’s companion as the 
stately carriage and charming outline combined 
make the Manchester the more desirable, and 
the correct and proper companion of grace und 
beauty. 

It is quite “the thing” to see fair-sized dogs 
of this order following the heels of swells of the 
first order in England, and you will find that the 
fox-terrier is now looked down on by gentlemen, 
who do not care for so common a dog running 
after them, so that he is in danger of sinking into 
oblivion, The fox-terrier has undoubtedly been 
forced forward in America, and fair specimens 
are plentiful. To those who like pluck and grit 
it must be said that it would be hard to find 
it elsewhere in so small a compass, and there is 
something very ‘‘ taking and smart” in their ap- 
pearance—I should say, in the make-up of good 
specimens, for to the practiced eve many of those 
thus described would be pronounced ‘‘ugly as 
sin,” because of the lack of proportion and cloddy 
build, with absence of that quality and fire which 
are the well-bred terrier’s chief attractions. Others 
seem to be soft, and altogether lacking in burst, 
yet perhaps even marks and good attention give 
them some degree of nattiness; but many of 
these, too, would be contemptuously referred to 
as ‘“haudsome as paint,” by men who understand 
something of the dog. The fox-terrier was orig- 
inally used in England for the purpose of driving 
the fox from his hole, or any other place inac- 
cessible to the fox-hounds. In olden times, when 
riders were not as bold, the country more wild, 
and their mounts less spirited and high-bred, the 
packs they followed were accompanied by two or 
three fox-terriers, of a reddish color ; but as these 
too much resembled the fox in this respect, and 
consequently were often run into and killed by 
the hounds in the excitement of the chase, a ter- 
rier of a lighter color, with more white. was bred, 
and immediately became general. With the ad- 
yent of fleeter horses, and a hard and fast division 
among the fox-hunters of England, swifter 
hounds were used, and then it became impossible 
for the fox-terriers to keep up. Some huntsmen 
then tried to get these dogs small and hardy 
enough to carry in their coat-pockets ; but this 
was soon abandoned, and hence the fox-terrier 
was deprived of his vocation. He was still nsed 
on the farms for the destruction of vermin; and 
fanciers who lived in the cities and towns, admiring 
him for his companionable nature, began to breed 
to some particular prevailing idea regarding per- 
fection, until eventually clubs and bench-shows 
helped to bring this dog to his present state. 

There are two classes of these dogs, the rough 
and the smooth, and hitherto the former has been 
almost entirely neglected in America. They were 
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probably more nearly connected with those strains 
kept at work on the farms in England, and gen- 
erally show much more terrier quality than their 
dandy city ritals.. It was dogs of this sort that 
took up so much of the attention of Parson Jack 
Russell, an English clergyman living in North 
Devon, who was renowned for his fox-hunting and 
terrier-breeding proclivities. It was not long since 
that the Prince of Wales bought a terrier named 
after the old parson, and if he is as game as those 
the old Devonshire parson gloried in, he must be 
the incarnation of pluck, and there are not many 
in the Prince’s kennel who are his superiors. 

Perhaps the next most general favorite is the 
toy-spanicl, and the centre picture on page 729 
presents an admirable trio, drawn by Mr. Dustin 
with his customary skill. It is no slight achieve- 
ment to produce such character, and so good a 
picture generally, from a photograph of three such 
dogs, for their ceaseless activity and restlessness 
make it difficult to take their picture. You may 
try all sorts of schemes in order to secure their 
attention, using in turn the squeaking doll—so 
effective with those who make ‘‘children’s photo- 
graphs « specialty ”— lumps of candy, saucers of 
milk, and a thousand and one devices, and then 
fail to produce anything approaching a portrait. 
The King Charles is the variety to which the 
greatest attention has been paid. They are black- 
and-tan in color, with short noses similar to the 
hetter known png-dog ; the skull should be full 
and round, and long ears carried low form an im- 
portant point. Good specimens hare a peculiar 
aristocratic bearing which is hard to describe, and 
they should be moderately small because of their 
use as lap-dogs. In the time of Charles I. and 
Charles II. these dogs were court favorites, and in 
spite of all the ups and downs in pet dogs they 
have always held their own, and really good speci- 
mens are as valuable now as ever they were. 
In the time of the Charleses, newspaper adver- 
tising lad not attained its present importance, 
and it is interesting to refer to the quaint way in 
which Charles II. advertised for his lost pet. 
In the VMercurius Publicus of the year 1660 is 
found the following : ‘‘ We must call upon you 
again” (a previous advertisement had appeared) 
“for a black dog, between a Greyhound and a 
Spaniel, no white about him, onely a streak on 
his Breast, and his Tayl a little bobbed. It is 
His Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was stoln, 
for the Dog was not born nor bred in England, 
and would never forsake his Master. Whosoever 
- findes him may acquaint any at Whitehal, for the 
dog was better known at Court than those who 
stole him. Will they never leave robbing Ilis 
Majesty ? Must he not keep a Dog ? This dog’s 
place (though better than some imagine) is the 
onely place nobody offers to beg.” 
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It should be further said that a streak of white 
on the breast would be considered a great detri- 
ment nowadays, and that very few would regard 
such a dog as His Majesty possessed worthy of 
a two-line advertisement in a New York paper. 
He would be destined, sooner or later, to find his 
way into the pound, and would be termed a mon- 
grel. 

The Blenheim is a lemon, or orange-and-white. 
spaniel of similar build. The name having been 
derived from Blenheim Palace, it is very appre- 
priate that the present Duchess of Marlborong) 
shonld bestow some attention on this pretty vari- 
ety. We find that at a show in England the duke’s 
consort was fortunate enough to win first prize. 
and also a special prize for the best specimen az 
the exhibition. But her success did not end here, 
for her pet was afterward awarded another special 
prize as the best dog in the show, excepting fox- 
terriers, of which award she was naturally proud. 
Another kind is the ruby, differing only in color, 
which must be red; but very frequently a streak 
of white, so objectionable in other kinds, is al- 
lowed to pass. Just now, in England, the pet 
which is occupying the greatest share of atten- 
tion is Lady Brooks's Prince Charlie. This sort 
varies somewhat from the Blenheim, in having an 
addition of tan markings. Lady Brooks is in 
constant attendance on the Princess of Wales, 
and her pet is very much like Mary’s pet lamb, 
for wherever her ladyship travels the dog is 
“sure to go.” Tlis photograph may be seen in 
all the photographers’ windows in London. Her 
Grace of Marlborough would find a worthy com 
petitor here. and it would be quite interesting 
were it arranged for these dogs to be on exhibition 
together. 3 

Another toy-spaniel has, within the last few 
years, come into favor. It is the Japanese. This 
variety is quite distinct in some respects. As 
will be seen on consulting the picture, the color 
is black, or dark-liver and white; the cars are 
not pendulous, as in the other varieties referred 
to, and the expression is quite different, being 
rather appealing, whereas in the other instances 
it is somewhat languid, combined with indications 
of brightness. In Japan these dogs are produced 
not more than three or four pounds in weight, 
and are carried in the ladies’ sleeves. It is very 
difficult to raise them in any but their native 
country, and consequently true-bred ‘Japs ” 
are rare and expensive. 

The picture of the white Pomeranian presents 
an elegant little dog which was quite numerous 
in the United States some few years, but which 
has ceased to be fashionable, and hence has gone 
the way of other discarded favorites. In England 
there are many very beautiful specimens, where, 
instead of secing a young girl with a trimmed-ear 
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terrier, as in the picture on pag? 724, awaiting a 
ribbon of some sort from the judge, which never 
reaches her, you will find the pets of the children 
such as they might be proud of, with beauty of 
some sort to be admired, and many a pretty 


is gradually passing into oblivion, although he 
still has many friends. The pug-dog, like the 
fox-terrier, has become quite common. It is 
often interesting to notice how much attention 
is devoted to these little pets at the dog-shows, 


THE PAMPERED PUG. 


picture could be made at a dog-show, where it 
would be not a case of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
but two beauties. 

The pug-dog would have taken the first place, 
were it not for the fact that every dog has his 
day, and the day most favorable to this little dog 


and many a novice takes her pampered pug t 
compete for the coveted honor and ribbon, 
come away disappointed. It is quite a difficult 
matter to win prizes with ever so good a speci 
men, for there are many who have devoted long 
years to bringing the chief characteristics of the 
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dog to the highest degree of perfection, until now 
you will find specimens almost perfect in size, 
wrinkle. curl of tail, color and shortness of muz- 
zle, which are the chief points. In no instance 
is the pug to be found indulging his sportive 
fancy, as other breeds are wont to. Lis existence 
seems to be of an even tenor, and “fitful mo- 
ments” are unknown in his career. Terriers and 
ether low-bred dogs may gambol and frolic to 
their hearts’ content, but the pug maintains a 
quiet dignity becoming his aristocratic descent, 
and never uncurls his tail, nor forgets himself in 
any way. 

The most important points in the pug are, 
first, color, which should be fawn, of a clear, dis- 
tinct tint, so that the markings shall be sharp 
and effective, and the back mark and trace (the 
line down the back to the tail) pronounced. 
The head should be rather large and round, with 
a very short nose, plenty of wrinkle over the 
skull, small, closely set ears and dark, full eyes. 
The neck should be thick, free from loose skin, 
and set into a full chest, the body being quite 
round and cobby, which is a peculiarity of this 
breed ; the legs need to be short, and the tail should 
curl over the haunches very closely, a second curl 
being evidence of superior merit, and many con- 
sider this an all-important point. The following 
is a German story of an ambitious pug: “A 
smarter dog than my Mops don’t exist. The 
other day a friend of mine, learned in the canine 
race, told me he wasn’t pure-bred ; that pure- 
bred pugs should have the roof of the mouth 
black, and that his was pink. An expression of 
horror that I can’t describe came over the poor 
Least’s face, and he crept under a sofa as if it were 
to hide his shame. The next morning our house- 
maid came to me and asked that I send home 
some blacking ; ‘for,’ said she, ‘the dog has 
stolen the other box, and is out in the kitchen 
using his paws to paint the roof of his mouth 
with it.’” 

The dachshund is a dog which was enjoying a 
burst of public favor only a few years since, espe- 
cially in England. A dude was never fully 
equipped without having a long - bodied, crook- 
legged dog of this order following his patent- 
leather shoes at a gait you would imagine it im- 
possible for him to travel. In his native coun- 
try, Germany, he is used for badger-hunting and 
the keeping of the vineyards free from vermin, 
so that he takes the same place there which the 
fox-terricr occupies in England and other coun- 
tries. IJIis being taken up by young ladies and 
swells in England for a brief period was probably 
the result of some German influence, and there 
is little prospect of this dog making any serious 
revolution in the ranks of pets. 

The Skye terrier is another dog which has not 
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any great hold on the lovers of canine pets. This 
dog is of very game spirit. He is useful, excess- 
ively long, and has an abundant steel-gray coat, 
which has caused him to be termed the door-mat 
dog, for when spread out in a reclining posture 
he covers the space of a door-mat. The York- 
shire is undoubtedly far preferable as a lady's 
pet, for whilst the Skye is often twenty pounds 
and over,. the latter is frequently not more 
than four pounds in weight. The Yorkshire 
terrier is in fact one of the most beautiful of 
pet dogs. ‘There are different shades of color, 
including silver, but the orthodox tint isa blue 
on the body, with cout of a very fine silky texture, 
and extending to the ground. The front legs 
should be of a warm tan, and the head should le 
similar, or silver ; the colors should be rich and 
clear, and quite free from smuttiness. It is very 
difficult to imagine a more elegant companion for 
a lady, or a finer ornament for the parlor or draw- 
ing-room. The coat requires a great deal of at- 
tention, as is indicated by the picture at the 
bottom of page 725; in fact, in order to have 
the dog always in show condition it must re- 
quire a life’s devotion, and many to be seen bear 
evidence of considerable attention on the part 
of some one. 

The Maltese isa dog of somewhat similar ap- 
pearance, but different in regard to color of coat, 
for this should be quite white. Thev are full of 
life and animation, and make admirable pets. 
Many years ago the natives of Malta made great 
efforts to keep these dogs and their rearing ia 
their hands, because of ihe large sums they could 
procure from visitors to the island, where in by- 
gone centuries they were very highly esteemed by 
both knights and ladies. It is an all-important 
matter to get them of the purest white, and silk- 
like in coat. 

The Italian greyhound was once similarly fa- 
vored, and two centuries since no palace in South- 
ern Europe was complete without one or more 
of these graceful little dogs to adorn the draw- 
ing-room. Later on, Northern French and En- 
glish families imitated their aristocratic friends of 
warmer climes, but the climate of the North was 
probably too changeable and severe, for very few 
are now found, and these are generally imported, 
or from recentiy imported stock. 

There is still one dog which must not te 
omitted. Although the French poodle was not 
originally a pet dog, still he nas for so many years 
been treated as such, and so few are aware how 
invaluable he is for duck-shooting, that he is best 
known as the companion of those who keep in the 
front rank of fashion. Tt is not generally knows 
that the practice of trimming the coat is a vers 
old one. There are bass-reliefs of the time of 
Augustus representing these dogs trimmed ¢ ’! 
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Srangaise. Parisian belles are almost perfect in the 
art of arranging dainty toilets for their pets, and, 
unlike Americans, they do not leave their dogs at 
home when they visit watering-places or Sum- 
mer resorts; their poodles go with them, and are 
arrayed in the most exquisite robes on their ar- 
rival, to match “the dresses of their fair owners 
—trimmed with tufts, mustaches, and bedecked 
with bracelets, some of which are gold adorned 
with precious stones, so that the pet is quite a 
dude in canine life. He has pockets in his robe, 
which contain sundry lumps of sugar, and a 
handkerchief wherewith canine mouth and eyes 
are wiped. These dogs look down with contempt 
upon their less favored friends, just as the mis- 
tress assumes a distinguished deportment and 
style. 

The poodle, however, is not entirely a dude, 
for, besides being a first-rate water-dog, he is re- 
markably intelligent, and on the frontiers of Spain 
and Belgium large members of these dogs are 
used for smuggling rich laces and other things 
on which there is a high duty. The skill with 
which they learn their work and how to avoid 
the customs authorities, bringing their loads of 
valuables safely home, is amazing. 

An instance of remarkable sagacity is told. in 
which one of these dogs was taken across the 
frontier whilst in training for her duty. Ifer 
owner was Visiting a friend, and sickness com- 
pelled him to remain longer than h intended, 
during which time his poodle bitch gave birth to 
a litter of five fine puppics. On his recovery he 
went home, but considered the bitch should not 
be removed until her family was somewhat de- 
veloped. The bitch was not of her owner's opin- 
ion, so the day after he left she was missing, and 
her entire family. Knowing how much her master 
valued her, a telegraph message was sent at once, 
which brought a letter a day or two afterward, 
saying that Bella had arrived home quite safely, 
bringing her family in her master’s old hat, which 
he had left behind him. She had been two days 
and a night on the road, and yet the mother and 
little ones were doing well, and survived to travel 
over the same road loaded with valuables which 
made their owner rich. 

Dogs are now being trained for outpost work, 
carrying dispatches, ammunition, ete., for the 
French, German, Austrian and other European 
armies, and it has been found that the poodle ex- 
cels any other in this capacity. 

An all-important matter in selecting a poodle 
is to see that he is one solid color—either black, 
white or rel—that his coat is either the long 
ringlet, or small, close curl, like the negro’s head. 
A fleecy, woolly texture is objectionable, just: as 
spots or markings are. In size, it is advisable to 
get one of moderate proportions. If for house 


purposes, he should be cobby in build, with good 
bone and muscle; long, pendulous ears; full 
skull; long, finely cut muzzle, and a gay car- 
ringe. 

CARE AND FEEDING, 

The care and feeding of our pets frequently 
give us some anxiety, for dogs are, like ourselves, 
subject to sickness. Prevention is ever better 
than cure, and in order to prevent sickness all 
that is required is a little common-sense attention 
to shelter and feeding. Of course our pets enjoy 
our home benefits of shelter, and are not con- 
signed to the stable, barn or the kennel, like 
other classes of dogs, and you may wonder what 
more is required in the way of shelter. Well, in 
the large American cities the houses are invaria- 
bly heated by steam, and the dog, during the 
colder months, is therefore kept in nearly one 
temperature, for he does not get the benefit of an 
airing like ourselves. It is therefore decidedly 
wrong to expose your pet to chill by an occasional 
outing, and whether it is when he is ellowed to 
go out into the yard, or whether he is taken when 
you are visiting, be sure he is properly blanketed, 
for, unlike the rest of his species, the pet dog does 
not get the full benefit of a Summer and a Winter 
coat. Being kept in a warm temperature pre- 
vents the growth of the heavier coat in Winter. 
In Summer it is quite unnecessary to have even, 
the daintiest gossamer blanket, for then he will 
need all the air which can get to his body to 
keep him: cool, and the less covering he has in 
Summer the more benefit will he derive from his 
Winter blanket. 

Exercise and fresh air are absolutely necessary 
to health, and during the Winter it is well to let 
your pet take a run round the block with you dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day; and in the Sum- 
mer, why should he not accompany you to the 
sea-side or the mountains ? 

It is a sight to see the variety and beauty of th 
pet dogs led by English and French belles on 
the promenade at the watering-places of Europe. 
Your pet should be so much attached to you that 
it would be impossible to leave him at home; 
besides, are vou quite sure your servants will not 
neglect him if left in their charge at your city 
house ? 

With regard té feeding, there is nothing like 
variety ; vegetables, with gravy from the meat, 
and alittle porridge, or biscuits soaked in milk, 
are all that is required during the warm weather, 
whilst a little meat may be given in the Winter. 
It has been found that onions have an excellent 
effect upon the dog ; and if your pet can be in- 
duced to eat them oveasionally, either cooked in 
the usual manner or boiled in milk. puppy ail- 
ments, as distemper and other diseases, need 
not be dreaded. Tt is as well to accustom your 
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pet to expect his food after the household meals ; 
teach him to wait patiently, without being annoy- 
ing. To be continually giving him tidbits is 
a mistake. After a little tuition he will lie 
down, and when the dishes are removed he will 
go with the servants and be fed, which should be 
twice or three times a day; and instructions 
should be given not to feed him from high-sea- 
soned dishes, but rather something plain; mashed 
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boiled milk at five weeks—when they should lap— 
and reduce the time the mother is with them, 
until she is only allowed to suckle them at night. 
Then at cight weeks she should be taken from 
them entirely, when the family will be ready for 
distribution among your friends, who will value 
such presents ; and if you have used discretion in 
the mating, as the pups increase in their estima- 
tion and value, your friends will learn to appre- 
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potatoes with milk, or added to meat-gravy, make 
a good meal, or tapioca, rice and milk. Va- 
riety and change, from day to day, are all-im- 
portant, for inattention to food, or too much, 
or the wrong sort, or want of exercise, are gen- 
crally the cause of sickness. Should you make 
a combination with friends to rear some pups, 
it will be as well to know that they may be 
taken from the parent when six weeks old; but 
it is generally preferable to begin to give them 


ciate the gift. It is often the case that pups 
thus reared have been exhibited, and very large 
amounts have been offered for them. In one 
case a lady had presented a friend with a toy- 
spaniel, which she exhibited, and won first prize. 
As the breeder’s name had to be given, the result 
was that the fair breeder unwittingly acquired 
renown, and was the recipient of numerous 
letters from would-be purchasers of similar 
dogs. 


ONE CHRISTMAS IN 


BGYPT. 


By COLONEL J. MILLIKEN, 


THE idea that there is no sport in Egypt other 
than shooting Arabs or hunting antiques is a fal- 
lacy. A very large proportion of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand foreigners who go to swell the 
exceedingly mixed population of that land of 
mighty monuments and boundless fertility are 
as full of fun as the traditional young bear, who 
has all his troubles yet to begin. In fact, 

a residence of six years under the shadow 

of the pyramids brought me to the conclu- 

sion that the large majority there lived 
chiefly for enjoyment, and only worked 
sufficiently to acquire the means to accom- 

plish that object. The native Arab (the 
words Arab and Egyptian are used synony- 
mously there) women of the poorer class are 

of all colors, and are not handsome ; but 
some of the Levantines and admixtures of 

the Southern 
European races 
are beauties. 

Business in 
Alexandria and 
Cairo usually 
commences at 
nine in the 
morning, and 
closes at noon; 
then at three, 
and ends at five 
in the evening. 
The remainder 
of the time is 
spent in drink- 
ing, smoking, 
gambling, pray- 
ing, eating and 
sleeping. 

The cafés 
are innumer- 
able, and vary in character from the veriest hut 
with the front entirely open to the street and 
the sheshes (narghylies) of cocoanut-shell and 
cane to the gorgeous saloon that would com- 
pare favorably in appointments with the best in 
New York city. No license is required in that 
country, and it is surprising to an American, 
especially if he is a ‘‘ temperance” man, how the 
sale of liquor regulates itself. I speak, of course, 
of the time previous to the English occupation, 
as the British soldier will get drunk, in all 
countries, on eyery opportunity, notwithstanding 
the fact that, when caught, the punishment in- 
flicted upon him “ fits the crime.” 
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THE OBELISK (Now IN THE CENTRAL PARK, NEW 
YORK city) AS IT STOOD IN ALEXANDRIA. 


The foreign residents are so cosmopolitan that 
the right hand of fellowship is universally ex- 
tended, and all countries combine in making the 
holidays of any one nation a success ; in fact, they 
will not even permit the great Arab festivals to 
pass without taking a part, so there are about ten 
times as many excuses for ‘‘ shutting up shop” as 

on this side of the Atlantic. On 
these occasions many of the for- 
eigners indulge in shooting and fish- 
ing excursions, or take their families 
and friends to the lovely gardens in 
the suburbs of the cities. 
Some of the happiest days of my 
life were spent shooting snipe w'th a 
friend of mine, who lived in the Arab 
village of Birket-el-Sab, about one 
hundred miles south of Alexandria. 
On one of these 
occasions I in- 
vited Engineer 
Price to accom- 
pany me, and 
although, by a 
succession of 
accidents, he 
never reached 
his Christmas 
dinner, our mis- 
fortunes did not 
spoil a morning 
of the finest 
snipe-shooting I 
had ever had in 
that or any 
other country. 

Speaking of 
Price reminds 
me of the un- 
written history 
of the removal of ‘Cleopatra’s Needle” (at 
present standing in Central Park, New York 
city,) from the banks of the old harbor of 
Alexandria, near the Ramleh Railway Station. 
** Squire ” Davis, a ship-carpenter of Nowank, 
Conn., and Engineer Price, of Trenton, N. J., 
arrived in Alexandria about 2 month before the 
others of the party. Iwas glad to meet them, 
as, at that time, the American colony was limited 
to two judges, one missionary, one dentist and 
myself. I took great delight in showing them 
the Egyptian elephant in all his phases, and they 
appreciated the attention. When Commander 
Gorringe and Lieutenant Schroder arrived, they 
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met with active opposition from the residents, of 
all nationalities, but eventually the American flag 
was hoisted onthe obelisk, and steps were taken 
toward its change of base. All the mathematical 
work, with the direct superintendence of the la- 
borers, was in charge of Lieutenant Schroder. 
The entire “ needle” was covered with a casing 
of pine boards by Squire Davis and his gang of 
Arabs, whilst Engineer Price and _ his Maltese 
machinists placed the trunnions and supports, 
and did the immense amount of iron work re- 
quired. Commander Gorringe deserves credit for 
his executive ability, as does the late Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt for his liberality ; but the credit for the 
actual work of removal is entirely due to the 
gentlemen above named, though they have never 
received it. 

At last, when everything was clear and the 
obelisk rested on the supports—like an immense 
cannon standing perpendicularly on its carriage— 
‘Gorringe thought that he was ready to turn it 
‘down to a horizontal position, which was the: first 


the horizontal. 


step toward lowering it to the 
ground; so he invited the prin- 
cipal dignitaries of the city and 
country to witness the operation. 
There was a Russian squadron in 
the harbor at the time, and the 
admiral and his officers, with a 
large ‘‘lowering party” of Rus- 
sian sailors, were on hand. In 
fact, it was a regular Alexandrian 
holiday, and the good people 
turned out ex masse for the pur- 
pose of taking a farewell look at 
their cherished monument—and 
of incidentally filling themselves 
with mastic (the Oriental sub- 
stitute for rum). The blocks and 
tackle were attached to the top, 
the Russian sailors laid hold, and 
when word was given pulled with 
a will. As the obelisk swayed a 
great cheer went up, which, a mo- 
ment later, turned into derisive 
laughter. It only moved afew 
feet at the top, and all the haul- 
ing of the Russian Navy could not 
budge it farther. Our Americans 
had made a serious blunder: the 
bottom of the obelisk was square 
_and flat, as was the top of the 
forty-ton pedestal, and in raising 
the monolith sufficient space had 
not been allowed for the turn. It 
was a humiliating moment for 
our gallant commander when he 
was compelled to dismiss his 
guests with the obelisk in a posi- 
tion that reminded one of the Leaning Tower at 
Pisa. What fun there was that night in Alexan- 
dria at his expense !—for every patriotic Egyptian 
rejoiced at his failure. The following morning 
he had the Italian stone-cutters chip off enough 
from the lower corner next the city to permit the 
turh. But what Gorringe at the time considered 
his great discomfiture was, in reality, the Dest bit 
of luck he could have had; for, as surely as the 
turn had been made that first day, we should 
have received ‘Cleopatra’s Needle” in two or 
more pieces. 

Gorringe and Schroder had calculated that they 
had placed the trunnions at the centre of gravity, 
and had consequently fastened only a three-inch 
rope to the bottom, intending to allow the mono- 
lith, evenly balanced, to be gently pulled down te 
On the first day they had not 
taken the precaution of making a resting-place 
for it, relying entirely upon the block and tackle 
below ; but as they had a large force of laborers 
on hand on the morning of the second day, and 
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nothing else for them to do, they set them. to 
build a crib of three-inch planks to the required 
height. When the sailors started, that afternoon, 
to pull, the lower rope snapped like pack-thread, 
and down came the obelisk by the run, smashing 
the planks and scattering them as though they 
had been a pile of matches. Their elasticity alone 
saved it from breaking. Our engineer had mis- 
calculated the centre of gravity by about fifty tons. 
The obelisk was finally lowered into a scow, built 
under it on ways. Commander Gorringe then in- 
vited the officials to see the launch, and there was 
another Alexandrian laugh at his expense, as it 
did not take place at the time specified—the 
scow stuck on the ways. When, by a liberal 
use of grease, time and jacks, the launch did 
take place, the guests had departed. It then 
appeared that another slight miscalculation had 
been made, as the nose of the scow was run into 
the bottom of the harbor. The story of the obe- 
lisk’s removal has been told by Gorringe himself, 
but he apparently overlooked the little incident 
I have mentioned, which came 
within my own personal observa- 
tion. Hence the digression, from 
which I return to the narrative 
of my Christmas in Egypt. 

I had received my customary 
invitation from Spencer Carr, the 
British Consular Agent at Birket- 
el-Sab, to bring a friend with me 
and come up for a Christmas-day’s 
shooting at the Wilson snipe, 
which at that season of the year 
is particularly abundant. There 
is no other feeding-ground for it 
in the world like Egypt, where 
the constant inundation of the 
various fields, by either natural or 
artificial means, for the purpose 
of irrigation, gives plenty of soft, 
black, sticky mud, where worms 
thrive as though they were the 
specialty of cultivation. 

On Christmas-eve a number of 
congenial spirits, Price and my- 
self among the number, were 
gathered in a favorite café, on the 
Place Mehemet Ali; and, al- 
though it was yet early, a promis- 
ing commencement had been 
made for an exceedingly convivial 
evening. We had arranged to 
take the train at what was known 
as the Cairo Depot at five o’clock, 
and, with our guns, game-bags 
and incidentals, tore ourselves 
away about fifteen minutes before 
that hour. We.did not take dogs 
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with us, as Carr owned the finest setters and 
pointers in Egypt. When we arrived at the 
depot we had a rear view of the train disappear- 
ing along the southern end of Lake Mareotis, and 
were left with ample time for moralizing and re- 
membering that the railway was conducted on 
Cairo time, which is ten minutes ahead of that 
of Alexandria. There remained one alternative, 
and that was, to drive back to head-quarters and 
remain until ten o’clock, when a freight-train, 
with a single passenger-car attached, left the 
Station of Mint-el-Basel. 

We were at Mint-el-Basel in time for the next 
train, and there learned that it was the Upper 
Egypt slow express, and that it left the main line 
at Tel-el-Baroud, about twenty-five miles north of 
Birket-el-Sab. Now, here was a dilemma. It 
would never do to go back and give the boys the 
laugh on us again, and yet we could make our 
objective point far more easily by not starting 
until the next morning. We held a council of 
war, and decided to go as far as possible that 
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night, and trust to luck for shooting of some 
description in the morning. 

It was a long and tiresome ride, in a car filled 
with dirty Arabs; but eventually we arrived at 
the jumping-off place, and saw the train leave for 
the First Cataract of the Nile. The Coptic sta- 
tion-agent met us with as much courtesy and 
politeness as though we had been envoys of the 
Khedive, and in excellent English tendered us the 
use of the cozy building of which he had charge. 
It may be remarked incidentally that most of the 
inferior positions in Egypt, where intelligence, 
honesty and industry are required, are filled by 
the Copts, who claim to be the direct descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians. They are unquestion- 
ably a different race from the ordinary Arab, and 
are rigid in the observance of their version of the 
Christian religion. They marry among them- 
selves, and, in fact, seldom associate with the 
other natives. We were soon supplied with 
blankets and cushions, and laid out for a good 
sleep on the long divan, which, in this instance, 
was a wooden platform two fect and a half high 
and three feet wide, extending around three sides 
of the large waiting-room, and the only fur- 


niture it contained. We had not been settled 
many minutes when I discovered that there were 
some fleas occupying the divan, and it was not 
long before I estimated that there were millions 
init. Although I was a hardened Egyptian, and 
did not usually pay any attention to fleas in mod- 
eration, there were too many for me here, so I 
gave up all hope of obtaining any rest, and re- 
treated to the open air. It was a balmy Egyptian 
night—the moon shining brightly, the sky with- 
out a cloud, the air pure and pleasantly cool, I 
crossed the railway-track, sat under the trees 
which bordered the canal running parallel to it, 
and gazed with delight on the landscape, softened 
and beautified by the moonlight. Just in front 


‘of me was the village of 'Tel-cl-Baroud, which is 


similar to all other Arab villages, being nothing 
more than a collection of mud huts joining each 
other, and surrounding the more pretentious 
mosque and whitewashed stone residence of the 
sheik. 

I was presently joined by our Copt, who was 
profuse in his apologies, and assured me that it 
was not his fault, as he was not aware of the ex- 
istence of the fleas. He had no visitors except- 
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ing Arabs, and they had never complained of 
them ; but he would endeavor to clear them out 
bookrah (to-morrow). If he is alive, he is at 
that job yet. In answer to my inquiry he in- 
formed me that there was a café on the other 
side of the canal. He pointed it out to me, and 
a unique structure it proved to be. It was about 
ten feet square, built entirely of cane, such as the 
boys in this country use for fishing-poles, inter- 
woven with palm-leaves, without windows, and 
having only one small door. We crossed the 
canal on a rude bridge, and, after making noise 
to have waked the mummies, succeeded in rous- 
ing the landlord, who proved to be a good-nat- 
ured Greek. The Greeks are a remarkably 
shrewd, industrious people, and at least fifty 
thousand of them are settled in Egypt. Their 
bocals (grocery-stores) are found in every Arab 
village, where the proprietor combines the occu- 
pations of merchant, banker and agent for the 
large cotton and grain houses of Alexandria. In 
many instances they live and dress like the na- 
tives, and in fact it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. They have, by their usurious 
methods, gradually acquired possession of the 
best land in the country, and are after the re- 
mainder, This particular Greck, however, was 
apparently not a Cresus, as the entire furniture 
of his café consisted of a stone-and-mud fire-place 
in one corner, a palm-branch divan occupying the 
remainder of that side of the banqneting-hall, 
and a lot of rush mats on the earthen floor. I 
took the place of honor on the divan, and soon 
the Arabs commenced dropping in and squatting 
on the floor. Our Copt had made so much noise 
that he had awakened the whole village. It was 
Christmas-eve, or, rather, morning, and I felt 
liberal, so I ordered coffee and mastic for the 
party, and kept the landlord busy until I had 
filled the whole lot—a feat never before accom- 
plished in Tel-el-Baroud. I began to feel hun- 
gry, and the landlord fished out from under the 
divan, which also served as a chicken-coop, three 
aquabs, which he killed, plucked, broiled and 
served up on Arab bread. This bread is baked 
of unbolted flour in round cakes, seven inches 
in diameter. It is hollow like a doughnut, and 
of about the consistency of heavy blotting-paper. 
I sent an invitation to Price to come over 
and breakfast with me at the Greek Delmonico’s, 
and he came. Meanwhile I had been entertain- 
ing my guests with an impromptu Iecture on the 
war in Turkey, painting the heroic achievements 
of the Egyptian troops in glowing colors (they 
are the greatest cowards in the world), until when 
day dawned I was unquestionably the most popu- 
lar individual in Tel-el-Baroud. 

I had learned that snipe were plentiful in the 
immediate vicinity, and just after daylight we 
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mounted our sorry-looking donkeys, without 
bridles, with cotton-sacking pads for saddles, and, 
with a half-dozen walleds (boys) to use as dogs, 
started for the hunting-ground, which was a 
large swamp, on the borders of a canal, about 
two miles from the village. It is impossible to 
describe it, but in all my wanderings around the 
world [have never seen so many snipe. Right- 
and-left shots were frequent, and misses were nu- 
merous. No one can imagine how difficult it is 
to hit a snipe when he has once started off in his 
earnest, zigzag way. Unless you arc an old hand 
at the business you are exceedingly apt to shoot 
just where he isn’t, and find your cartridge-belt 
and the pockets of your shooting-jacket both div- 
couragingly light at the close of the day. 

I had occasion, after we had been out about an 
hour, to cross a small branch canal, and one of 
the young Arabs undertook to carry me on his 
shoulders. He took a couple of steps, and then 
my two hundred pounds swamped him; he could 
neither get forward nor back, and there was no 
alternative but for me to take to the water, which 
I found breast-deep in the middle. This was in 
itself a matter of small consequence, as the sun 
was scorching hot; but I was wearing cavalry 
boots, which turned water beautifully from the 
inside as well as from the outside, and that, to- 
gether with the black, sticky mud, numerous in- 
sects, thick reeds, erratic flight of the birds, and 
loss of sleep, added to the fact that we had bagged 
thirty-five snipe, two ducks, four doves and two 
sacred ibis, caused me to cry das (enough). 

We mounted our jackasses, and wending our 
way back to the village, we had just time to 
change our clothing when Price took the birds, 
my wet suit and the train for Alexandria. Shortly 
afterward I caught the southern-bound express, 
and at noon arrived at Birket-el-Sab and Spencer 
Carr’s beautiful home on the bank of the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile. The sportsmen were still in 
the field, and had left a donkey-boy to pilot me 
to their shooting-ground, but I dismissed him 
gewatn (quickly), and accepted the hospitalities 
of the mansion as dispensed with a lavish hand 
by Mrs. Carr. I admired and petted a litter of 
eight half-grown thoroughbred pointer puppies, 
had a refreshing hammam (bath), aud then par- 
took of my first Christmas dinner for the day. 

After dinner the inevitable sheske (hubble-bub- 
ble pipe), then a clean, cool bed and a dreamless 
sleep, until just at dusk I was awakened by the 
joyful barking of the dogs and the arrival of the 
hunters. Everything was in commotion. I en- 
joyed the heartiest of welcomes from all hands, 
coupled with regrets that I had missed a rare 
day’s shooting; but when I made my explana 
tions I discovered that, accidentally, I had hit 
upon the best snipe-ground in Egypt. 
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The first thing done was to count the birds out 
of pockets and game-bags on the portico. Spencer 
led with fifty-seven snipe, three ducks and a num- 
ber of other birds ; John was a good second, with 
fifty-three snipe, whilst Cronin, who was a green 
hand, brought up the rear with fifteen, and even 
then they accused him of having shot them sit- 
ting. They all went for their bath, a change of 
clothes, then to dinner—and such a dinner! 
The bill of fare could scarcely be equaled at 
that season of the year in this country: the little 
oysters from Alexandria Ilarbor (they were first 
planted there by McKillop Pasha, who was ad- 
miral of the Egyptian fleet under Ismail Pasha), 
soup, fish from the Mediterranean, turkey, ham, 
ducks, snipe, fresh vegetables of every description, 
figs, grapes, oranges, bananas, and the flaming En- 
glish plum-pudding. The sparkling wine flowed 
as copiously as Nile water, and I was about to 
say as rapidly. The hunt was re-hunted, and 
haps and mishaps, spiced with raillery and 
langhter. Then came pipes, songs and recita- 
tions, and the hot water with the Scotch whisky 
(Cronin took Irish). In some way the question 
of boxing came up, and Spencer quickly had the 
table cleared away, and produced the gloves. 
Now, I had had sufficient schooling in the art to 
be able to take care of myself under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and to know that it is exceedingly 
rough amusement, even when the antagonists are 
cool-headed. However, there was no help for it, 
and I put on the gloves with Spencer. It was 
England against America. There were several 
pretty sharp interchanges, and I wound up the 
round with a harder right-hander than:I had 
intended. It caused Spencer to stagger back 
into his corner, and I threw up the sponge in the 
shape of the gloves. Then Cronin put them on, 
I have seen some awkward men, but he distanced 
them all. He swung his arms around like a 
windmill, and although there was not a moment 
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that Spencer could not have floored him had he 
been so minded, he was actually getting: punished 
warding off the blows. I: stood in an open door- 
way, directly behind Cronin, for safety, as he was 
just as likely to hit one .place as another, and 
laughed until the tears ran down my cheeks. At 
last he aimed a particularly vicious blow at 
Spencer, and—missed. The impetus was so great 
that he swung clear around, and grazed me so 
closely that his glove actually cut off the top 
button of my waistcoat as neatly as it could have- 
been done with a knife ; he then dropped with a. 
thud into a sitting posture, with his back to his 


adversary, and this ended the round and the box-. 


ing. At the same instant the clock struck twelve, 
and one Christmas in Egypt was ended. 
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By CAROLINE STEVENS WALTER. 


HO is so eloquent as to 
y depict, correctly, the 
unwritten history of a 
nation —that great 
silent sea that under- 
lies the restless sur- 
face? Even in the 
most carefully com- 
piled narrative merely 
the foam-bubbles that 
crest the wave-caps of events are visible. Of 
tbe infinite kingdom of the Littles—the count- 
less heart-throbs of countless individuals, the 


untold efforts of the long line of obscure work- 


ers that stretches from our present back into. 


the shadowy beginning of an enterprise or a 
nation—so little can ever be known that the, 


knowledge seems but to make its own scantiness. 


more apparent. Most fitly does this apply to the 
record of those zealous, enthusiastic workers, the 
Franciscan Friars, who founded their system cf 
missions in California back in the years that are 
sacred to Americans as being those in which were 
shaped the foundation-stones of our national in- 
dependence. We catch, here and there, but frag- 
mentary strains of the anthem which was wrought 
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SAN BUENAVENTURA. 


by these men in toil and self-abnegation that were the heathen. 


MISSIONS. 


cans on the Pacific coast— 
the data for which sketch has 
been obtained from books and 
manuscripts now in the library 
of the Jesuit College at Santa 
Clara, Cal. 

The Society of Jesus was 
suppressed in Mexico, A. D. 
1767, when the Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Croix, and the 
Visitor-general, Joseph Galvez, 
agreed to offer the missions of 
Lower California to the Fran- 
ciscans of San Fernando, Mex- 
ico. In acceptance of this 
trust, the president of that 
college immediately appointed 
a little band of twelve friars 
for the work, under the con- 
trol of Father Junipero Serra, 
who was known as a man of 
indomitable will and persever- 
ance in his work, and an en- 
thusiast in the conversion of 


It is doubtful if there could have 


« almost sublime. The minor chords of its sadness been found among the religious orders of Mexico 
are drowned in “Te Deums” and “ Laudus Deos” or Spain at that time another man having so 
offered for the thotisands rescued from barbarism many qualifications for success in such an enter- 


and degradation. It may be of interest to trace, prise. 


briefly, the history of the work of the Francis- The little band sailed from San Blas, Mexico, 
on March Ist, a.p. 176%, in the packet- 


MISSION .OF §AN.LUIS REY. 


boat Concepcion, and cast anchor. on April 
1st, which was Good Friday. On the next 
day—Holy Saturday—the fathers went on 
shore and celebrated high mass in thanks- 
giving for their safe arrival. From Loreto 
each missionary went to the point assigned 
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him, in some instances over three 
hundred miles distant. 

It had long been the intention of 
the Spanish Government to colonize 
Upper California, and, in the lan- 
guage of a writer upon events of this 
time, ‘the passion of the Church 
gladly allied itself with the purpose 
of the State.” In the service of Spain 
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1. CLOISTFRS OF SANTA CLARA. 2, 3. SAN 
ANTONIO DE PADUA. 


were many statesmen and soldiers al- 
most as enthusiastic in religion as were 
those devoted exclusively to the work of 
the Church. Such a man was Joseph 
Galvez, Visitor-general, and Com- 
mander representing the King and in- 
specting the working of the government 
in every portion of the empire of Spain. 
On July 6th, following the arrival of 
the Franciscans at Loreto, General 
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Galvez landed in Lower California, bringing a 
royal order to send an expedition to colonize 
the Harbor of Monterey, or at least that of San 
Diego. Monterey had been discovered, A.D. 1602, 
by Don Sebastian Vizcaino, who, sailing under 
instruction from Philip III., King of Spain, en- 
tered the bay, and, landing with two priests and 
a body of soldiers, took possession of the country 
for the King. A cross was erected and an altar 
improvised under an oak-tree, at which was cele- 
brated the first mass ever heard in the land now 
known as California. The place was named Mon- 
terey, in honor of the Viceroy of Mexico, Gas- 
par de Zuniga, Count of Monterey, the projector 
and patron of the expedition. The departure of 
Vizeaino’s company retufned the place to its 
primitive conditions; although it was ever an 
object of interest to Spain, and the determination 
to occupy it was never abandoned. 

After consulting with Father Serra, Galvez de- 
termined to found three missions in Upper Cali- 
fornia: one at San Diego, another at Monterey, 
and a third between the two places, to be called 
San Buenaventura. It was decided to divide 
the expedition to the north, part going by water, 
and the remainder by land. To illustrate the 
enthusiasm of General Galvez, an extract is here 
given from a letter written by him to Father 
Francisco Palou, the life-long friend and compan- 
ion, as well as the biographer, of Father Serra, 
end his second in authority: ‘‘I am a better 
sacristan than Father Junipero Serra, since I 
packed the articles for my Mission of San Buena- 
ventura more quickly than he did those for his 
Mission of San Carlos.” He also provided the 
ships not only with tools, but also with grains and 
seeds, and ordered that the land expedition should 
take two hundred head of cattle from the most 
northern mission of Lower California. The first 
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vessel of the expedition—the 
San Carlos—sailed from La - 
Paz on January 9th, A.D. 1769. 
Father Junipero Serra went 
later with the land expedition, 
and on July 1st following his 
company arrived at San Diego, 
where they found awaiting 
them the two vessels, San 
Carlos and San Antonio. 
Says Father Palou, in his life 
of Serra: “ The 16th of July 
was most appropriately select- 
ed as the day on which to 
plant the Cross in Upper Cali- 
fornia, as on that day the 
Spanish Church commemo- 
rates the triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent in the year 
of our Lord 1212; and also as 
the day on which the Church celebrates the Feast 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel.” 

Father Serra cclebrated mass, erected and 
blessed a cross, and performed the usual ceremo- 
nies for the establishment of a new mission. A 
land force was immediately dispatched to seek for 
the Bay of Monterey, but missed it, and found, 
instead, the Harbor of San Francisco—returning 
to San Diego with a report of their discovery on 
January 24th, A.p. 1770. This discovery greatly 
delighted Father Serra, for, while treating with 
General Galvez concerning the three missions to 
be established in Upper “California, and upon 
learning their names, he. had remarked : ,“‘ And 
for our founder, St. Francis, there is no mission ; 
to which Galvez hhad replied ; “Tf St. Francis 
desires a mission, let him show us his harbor and 
he shall have one.” ‘In view of these facts ,” 
quaintly says Father Palou, “what can we con- 
clude other than that St. Francis desired a mis- 
sion ?” General Galvez was of the same opinion, 
for when the news of the discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay reached the City of Mexico, he labored 
to establish at once the mission for St. Francis. 
His wishes were not realized, however, until six 
years later. 

Of the days of effort to get the new Mission 
San Diego firmly estabiished, or of its threatened 
abandonment from lack of food and supplies, it 
is impossible to speak fully. Upon what seeming 
trifles often hangs the fate of human destiny ! 
A momentary rift in the heavy fog which en- 
shrouded San Diego Bay on the evening of March 
19th, A. D. 1770, displaying to the heart-sick 
watchers on shore, just ready for departure and 
defeat, the glad sight of the San Antonio return- 
ing to their relief with supplies, prevented the 
abandonment of the Califernia missions. Had 
this occurred, it might have been another century 
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—or certainly many years—before another at- 
tempt at the colonization of Upper California 
would have been made. 

About the middle of April it was determined 
to proceed at once to Monterey, and with this in- 
tent Father Serra embarked on the San Antonio 
with a part of the expedition, the remainder going 
by land. Says Father Serra, in a letter to Father 
Palou, describing the journey: ‘“‘On May 31st 
(A. D. 1770), by favor of God, after a tedious and 
perilous voyage of a month and a half, we an- 
chored in the beautiful Bay of Monterey, the 
same unchanged as it was left by the expedition 
of Don Sebastian Vizcaino in the year of our 
Lord 1603. It was a great consolation for me 
to be here. . . . Our joy was increased when, on 
the great day of Pentecost (June 3d, 1770), close 
by the same shore and under.the same live-oak 
tree where the Fathers of Vizcaino’s expedition 
had celebrated mass, we built an altar, and, the 
bell having been rung, and the hymn ‘ Veni Cre- 
ator’ intoned, we erected and blessed a large 
cross, and unfurled the royal standard, after 
which I sang the first mass that is known to 


have been sung at this place since 1603.” And 
thus was instituted the San Carlos Mission. On 


December 26th of the same year Father Serra for 
the first time administered the sacrament of bap- 
tism to a native Indian. One can easily imagine 
the satisfaction of the untiring man at this ful- 
fillment of his dearest hope. As an evidence of 
his zeal and its reward, Father Palou states that 
when he visited Monterey three years later he 
found 165 Christianized Indians ; and when Fa- 
ther Serra died, in 1784, 1,014 had been baptized. 
In about one year after its establishment the San 
Carlos Mission was removed to Carmelo, where its 
ruins vet remain. 

After founding in their order the Missions of 
San Antonio de Padua, July 14th, 1771, San 
Gabriel, September 8th, 1771, and San Luis 
Obispo, September Ist, 1772, all located south of 
Monterey, Father Serra was compelled, in the 
interest of his work, to visit Mexico, where his 
eloquent intercession with the existing powers 
secured him greater aid in the shape of supplies 
and missionaries. This wonderful man seemed 
almost omnipotent and never weary. Undaunted 
by land trips when more than sixty years of age, 
and bearing always in the flesh a heavy cross in 
the form of a swollen and painful ulcer on the 
leg, he is now at Monterey, then at San Luts 
Ghispo, again at San Diego, always at a white 
heat of enthusiasm that carries conviction and 
wins his way with the most obdurate. 

He returned from Mexico to Monterey about 
the middle of May, a. bp. 1774. During his visit 
one of the favors he had asked of the Viceroy 
was permission to found the two missions of San 
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Francisco and Santa Clara. The Viceroy prom- 
ised to do all in his power to aid this enterprise, 
and accordingly ordered thirty married soldiers— 
who, with their families, could settle and form a 
pueblo—to leave Mexico in the heginning of 1775. 
Part of this expedition traveled by land from 
Sonora, and were joined at Monterey by Fathers 
Palou and Cambon. In the report of this land 
expedition is found this mention of the valley 
now known as the Santa Clara Valley: ‘ Four 
days anterior to reaching the harbor (San Fran- 
cisco) they observed, in a great plain called San 
Bernardino, herds of cattle, seemingly of the bo- 
vine genus, which, however, were deer, or some- 
thing similar to oxen, having horns so long that 
they measured sixty-four inches from point to 
point. The soldiers killed three of them, which 
were so large that a mule could carry one but a 
very short distance. The flesh was by all pro- 
nounced delicious.” The land expedition arrived 
at San Francisco on June 27th, and pitched their 
tents, to the number of fifteen, ‘‘ on the banks of 
a great laguna which empties into the bay.” On 
the day after their arrival Father Palou celebrated 
the first mass in honor of Saints Peter and Paul, 
whose feast the Church commemorates on that 
day. After the arrival of the packct-boat which 
bore the other members of the expedition, all 
went heartily to work erecting a chapel and store- 
house at the presidio, or place for the soldiers, 
and a chapel, store-house and dwelling for the 
Fathers ‘at the mission, which they called Dolores. 
On September 17th, 1776, formal possession was 
taken of the presidio, and on October 9th, follow- 
ing, the Mission of San [Francisco (Dolores) was 
founded with the usual ceremonies by Father 
Palou. It is worthy of reflection that while in 
this momentous year of American independence, 
while the colonists on the Atlantic shore were be- 
ginning their struggle, these soldiers of Chris- 
tianity were also beginning. on the Pacific shore, 
a struggle for the civilization of the benighted 
natives—a work which resulted in bringing into 
the rank of States one of its fairest gems, Cali- 
fornia. 

While awaiting orders from Commandant Ri- 
vera, before taking formal possession of the Mis- 
sion of San Francisco, several exploring expedi- 
tions went out to survey the region around the 
great bay. Quoting the quaint language of Father 
Palou, regarding one of these trips: ‘* EI mismo 
dia salié el comandante del presidio con la tropa 
que jugzé necesaria, y caminaron para el Sueste 
a visitar del grand estero 6 brazo del mar hasta 
llegar al termino de 61, que tiene de largo quince 
leguas, en cuya punta halloran un rio mediano, 
aunque con bastante agua, el que se llamo de 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe.” The “river 
with much water” bears the name Guadalupe to 
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the present day. These explorers found the natives 
very numerous, as there were many large ranche- 
rias, or villages. They subsisted largely on seeds 
and ‘‘ herbs of the field,” gathered and prepared 
by the women. They also caught fish in abun- 
dance all along the bay, gathered mussels and 
hunted game. Along the cafions or ravines they 
gathered hazel-nuts, and on the sand-hills wild 
strawberries during May and June. ‘The men 
wore no clothing whatever, protecting themselves 
from cold by daubing their bodies with mud, 
regulating the thickness of the coating to the 
weather. The women wore a sort of apron made 
of skins which reached almost to the knees, and 
another which they threw over their shoulders to 


2. SAN GABRIEL. 


protect them from cold. Their 
marriage ceremonies consisted of 
a mutual consent to live together. 
When a disagreement occurred 
the married couple separated and 
formed new alliances, the children 
going with the mother. They 
were fond of their sisters-in-law, 
and —remarkable people !—of 
their mothers-in-law also. In 
fact, a man often literally “* mar- 
ried the whole family,” and all 
dwelt beneath the same roof in 
harmony. A full report of these explorations 
were sent to the Viceroy. 

On the 12th of the next January, 1777, soldiers 
and their families having come from Santa Clara, 
that mission was established. Meanwhile, No- 
vember Ist, 1776, one had been founded at San 
Juan Capistrano by Father Serra, while on a visit 
to San Diego. The sight selected for the erection 
of the cross and the establishment of the Mission 
Santa Clara was on the banks of the Guadalupe 
River, at a place called by the natives ‘* Socois- 
tika,” meaning ‘laurel-trees,” from the large 
number of laurels which grew in the vicinity. 
Father Pefia celebrated the first mass, and blessed 
and erected the cross. Here also a church was 
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built and dedicated, November 11th, 1779. Fa- 
ther Pefia’s co-worker at Santa Clara was Father 
José Antonio Murguia. 

Father Serra’s great aim was the conversion of 
all the Indians who lived along the coast for two 
hundred leagues. To facilitate this, the Viceroy 
had ordered the new Governor to establish cer- 
tain pueblos of Spanish people, whose avocation 
should be agriculture and cattle-raising. Accord- 
ingly, on November Ist, 1777, a town was founded 
about three miles from the Mission Santa Clara, 
and named ‘El Pueblo de San José de Guada- 
lupe.* The first town consisted of a few soldiers 
and their families, governed by an ¢ Alcalde,” or 
judge—these being increased in time by the Chris- 
tianized Indians. The dwellers in San José were 
accustomed to go to Santa Clara to attend mass, 
and in time, about 1805, the path thus made be- 
tween the two places was planted thickly on 
either side with willow-trees, and became known 
as the “ Alameda.” Many of these old trees were 
standing until within three or four years. Now 
they have mostly been replaced, on account of 
the decay of age, with other trees of different 
species. Far greater than this change in the 
‘‘Alameda” is that of the social and domestic 
conditions of San José and vicinity. In place of 
the murmured prayers of the pious Fathers, or 
the gay laugh or song of the Spanish caballero, 
the crumbling remnants of the old trees echo, 
reluctantly, perhaps, the scream of the engines 
that cross it many times a day, or the noise of 
the street-railway whose cars traverse its entire 
length. About the beginning of the year 1779, 
& great inundation swept over the land, de- 
stroying the church and buildings of the mission. 
With their usual energy the good Fathers, on 
November 19th, 1781, laid the corner-stone of 
a new church, in a place called by the Indians 
‘‘Gerguensun,” meaning ‘valley of oaks,” about 
half a league from the former site, deeming it 
prudent to be at a greater distance from this 
lovely but treacherous River Guadalupe. The 
dimensions of the church were as follows : ‘‘ Forty 
and one-half varas long by nine broad on the in- 
side (a Spanish vara is about thirty-three and 
one-third inches). The walls were of adobe (large 
sun-dried bricks), and were a vara and a half in 
thickness, by eight varas Righ.” From a manu- 
script now in the archives of the mission, and au- 
thenticated by autographs of Fathers Serra, Pefia, 
Palou, Don Pedro Fajes and Don José Moraga, a 
brief account is selected concerning the dedica- 
tion of this edifice, as being a type of the cere- 
monies used upon such occasions: ‘On the 15th 
day of May, a.p. 1784, the church was finished 
and dedicated to Santa Clara by that holy man, 
Father Junipero Serra, assisted by Fathers Palou 
and Pefia. The ceremony commenced by Father 
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Serra handing the key of the new church to Don 
Pedro Fajes, Lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
troops, and Military Governor of the Californias. 
Don Pedro proceeded to open the door, and there- 
by became guardian of the mission. The Gov- 
ernor was assisted by Don José Joaquin Moraga, 
Vice-governor. The moment of presentation was 
one of great rejoicing, and was celebrated by the 
firing of guns and festivities.” 

Four days previous to the dedication of this 
church (May 11th, 1784), Father Antonio Mur- 
guia died, and was interred in the sanctuary of 
the building which he had helped to found. This 
venerable man had spent thirty-six years of his 
life in the conversion of the native Indians— 
twenty among the Parmes, five in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the remainder in Alta California, 
leaving more than 600 Christian Indians whom 
he had baptized. The new church which he had 
just completed at Santa Clara was pronounced by 
Father Serra the best in California. Father Mur- 
guia was not only the architect and superintend- 
ent in its construction, but also a common la- 
borer, teaching the Indians how to work. His 
intentions were that Father Serra should bless it 
on May 16th, but before these designs could be 
accomplished the toil-worn hands of the builder 
In fact, to 
others besides Father Antonio Murguia of these 
faithful workers was becoming audible the sol- 
emn call of the Master whom they loved and 
served. Toil, exposure and almost superhuman 
effort in overcoming obstacles were gradually 
weakening the walls which encompassed their 
strong spirits. Father Crespi, the beloved friend 
of Father Serra, had died on January 10th, 1782. 
It may be stated that the going of these two, 
Fathers Crespi and Murguia, weakened the hold 
of the venerable president to earth, for upon An- 
gust 28th, a.p. 1784, only three months after his 
dedication of the Santa Clara church, in his own 
Mission of Carmel, surrounded by his Indians, 
whose love was almost worship, this most power- 
ful and zealous of the California missionaries put 
aside his armor and his cross to receive the crown 
of immortality. His last words to Father Palou 
were, ‘‘ Let us go to rest,” as he walked, unaided, 
to his couch, not half an hour before his death. 
With almost his last breath his voice intoned 
clearly the words of the sublime hymn, ‘‘ Tantum 
ergo Sacramentum.” The last mission founded 
by Father Serra was that of San Buenaventura, 
March 31st, 1782, the ninth in order of estab- 
lishment. After his death twelve more missions 
were founded, as follows: Santa Barbara, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1786; La Purisima Concepcion, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1787; Santa Cruz, August 28th, 1791 ; 
San José, June 11th, 1797; San Juan Bau- 
tista, June 24th, 1797; San Miguel, July 25th, 
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1797; San Fernando Rey, September 8th, 1797; 
San Luis Rey, June 13th, 1798 ; Santa Inez, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1804—all south of San Francisco ; 
San Rafael, December 4th, 1817, and San Fran- 
cisco de Salano de. Sonoma, April 25th, 1820. 

In the year 1824 the missions of California 
contained 30,650-Indians ; 424,000 head of cattle ; 
62,500 horses ; 321,500 sheep, and raised annu- 
ally 122,500 bushels of wheat and maize. The 
star of their prosperity ‘had then touched its 
zenith, from which it swept swiftly and surely to 
the gloom of its nadir. In this year the first goy- 
ernor—Kchaudia—sent by the Mexican Republic 
. arrived in California. An American describes 
him as ‘‘the scourge of California, an instigator 
of vice who sowed the seeds of disease, of dis- 
honor, not to be extirpated while a mission re- 
mained to be robbed.” Tis first act was to sub- 
vert the established plan of the missions, and take 
all control from the missionaries. The mission 
property was given to the legal authorities, who 
allotted some to each family. Says a contempo- 
rary writer: ‘The missionaries were allowed ra- 
tions, which were often never sent. Many died 
of want, grief, toil and exposure. The aged 
Father Sarria died of hunger and wretchedness at 
the Mission Soledad, where he had spent thirty 
years in the instruction of the Indians.” In 1842 
several missions, including that of San Diego, 
were closed. Santa Clara had contrived to save 
much, but civil war broke out, the remaining 
missions were occupied by the belligerent forces, 
and.the Indians forced to take part. Before the 
rebellion was quelled the war with the United 
States ensued, which resulted in the annexation 
of California to that government. The discovery 
of gold soon induced a large immigration, and 
the Indians either retreated to the mountains or 
were distributed upon reservations. 
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As Mission Santa Clara is 
in the best state of preserva- 
tion of any of the twenty- 
one missions of Alta Cali- 
fornia, a few more words 
coucerning it may not be 
uninteresting. In the year 
1818 the second church was 
nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, and it became 
necessary to build & new 
one. The third and present 
church, with its adjoining 
buildings, was then erected 
by the two pastors of the 
mission, Fathers José Via- 
den and Magin Catala, and 
was finished in 1822. It is 
described as a rectangular 
building, eighty yards in 
front, and about eighty yards deep, one end of 
which contained the church and pastors’ resi- 
dence, the church being fifty-two varas long by 
ten and one-half in width. It was dedicated Au- 
gust 11th, 1822. On March 19th, 1851, Santa 
Clara Mission buildings passed into the hands of 
the Jesuits, who founded Santa Clara College 
under the presidency of Rev. John Nobili. 


Within the past few years the old church has 


been restored, to present as much as possible its 
original appearance. It is now the parishchurch, 
and the nucleus around which are gathered the 
massive and extensive buildings of the college. 
There are six bells on the church, composed mostly 
of silver, one of which bears the inscription : 
«San Juan Bautista. Ave Maria Purisima ” (St. 
John the Baptist. Hail Mary Most Pure). This 
bell was probably originally cast for the San Juan 
Mission, as the others bear the name of Santa 
Clara. On the largest is the inscription : ‘Santa 
Clara. Ave Maria Purisima, Rueles Me Fecit” 
(Hail Mary Most Pure. Rueles Made Me). All 
bear the date of 1805. In front of the present 
church stands the old cross which was erected 
at the establishment of the mission. It is pro- 
tected from the ravages of the weather by a se- 
cure casing, only a small portion of the original 
wood being visible. Santa Clara Mission is an 
interesting spot, incensed as it is by a century of 
prayers and heart-throbbings of those earnest work- 
ers who made it the cradle of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the Far West. In the beautiful dissolving 
distance stand the eternal hills, mirrored by the 
waters of the wonderful bay, just as they did when 
the old cross was first held up to them. Still 
flourish a few of those grand live-oaks whose 
branches were moved by the same winds that 
waved the first Spanish banner on the Pacific 
coast, whose green boughs bent their beautiful 
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OLD GATEWAY, SAN ANTONIO. 


heads and whispered tender responses as the 
solemn tones of the first mass ever celebrated / 1) sac 
in the valley sighed through their listening “ oe ‘iy 

verdure. But old Mount Hamilton flaunts his : 

new tiara—the Lick Observatory, with the largest now a large city—has clasped hands with Santa 
telescope in the world—in the faces of the ships Clara, dividing lines are obliterated, old things 
that trouble the waters of the bay. San Jos¢— have passed away, and the past is as a dream. 
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CHINA-PAINTING. 


By Lity MARSHALL. 


Tue popular use into which the art of paint- 
ing on china has developed in the last ten 
years, and its value in any scheme of decoration, 
supplemented with its further recommendation of 
cleanliness and practical utility, must serve as my 
exeuse for presenting an article of a technical 
eharacter. It is my conviction, however, that 
anyone with a little prac- 
tice and lots of persever- 
ance, together with a ru- 
dimentary knowledge of 
drawing, may readily 
learn this most beautiful 
art. Its increasing vogue 
of late, as an artistic 
pastime, is not surprising 
when we consider how, 
originally, it evolyed from 
the crude forms and 
shapes of rude peoples 
into the exquisite 
refinement seen in 
Greek and Etrus- 
ean work. We can 
the more readily 
account for the 
vitality it displays 
when we consider 
how greatly im- 
proved are the 
modern facilities 
for firing the work 
of amateurs. To- 
day there are few 
homes of refinc- 
ment which have 
not at least one 
member of its 
family possessed of 
an aptitude for 
this work. Daint- 
ing on china is pe- 
culiarly fitted to be 
a preferred accom- 
plishment for la- 
dies. All a lady has to do when she wishes to pre- 
sent a relative or friend with the work of her own 
fair hands is to slip on a good-sized kitchen apron, 
with sleeves in it, over her dress, and she is ready 
to commence operations. Of course, if she can 
efford a gas-kiln to fire her own china, so much 
the better. It can be purchased as low as $25, 
and full directions as to the management and 
amount of gas required are given by the dealers. 


As it is absolutely necessary to have, at the out- 
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set, the requisites for china-painting—which, by 
the way, are few—you must pay a visit to an art- 
material store, and there buy a set of Lacroix 
mineral colors, a few brushes, some spirits of tur- 
pentine, oil of lavender, oil of turpentine, balm 
of copaiva, a bottle of alcohol, glass mullers, a 
glass slab to grind the colors on, a fine needle 
set in a handle to remove 
particles of dust which 
may settle on the work, a 
palette, and a bridge, or 
rest, for the hand. In 
addition to these special 
requisites are the general 
ones which serve for other 
branches of painting, viz., 
a table on which to set 
the ware, a mahl-stick, 
palette-knife, tracing- 
paper, rag, etc. For those 
who do a great deal 
of this work it is 
well to get what is 
called a wheel, for 
circles. ~This is a 
small circular ta- 
ble revolving freely 
on an iron pivot, 
by means of which 
lines can be easily 
and truly painted 
round the edges of 
plates or the mold- 
ings of vases. The 
palette generally 
employed is of 
white earthenware, 
and has little wells 
to hold the differ- 
ent colors ready for 
use after they have 
been ground. It is 
convenient to sup- 
plement the pal- 
ette by a few or- 
dinary glazed six-inch tiles. Tiles with a rim are 
made specially for the purpose. Camel’s-hair 
brushes of the best quality should be used. It is 
well to have a couple of glass mullers of different 
sizes for the purpose of grinding the powder-col- 
ors. The slab on which the colors are ground 
should be of very thick plate-glass. In the case 
of tube-colors being used, it will not be necessary 
to grind them with the mullers af all, as a palette- 
knife will serve. There are two kinds of rest 
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for the hand employed in china-painting. The most 
common of these is simply a flat piece of wood with 
beveled edges, about 3 inches wide and 2 feet long, 
which is fixed on to a block at each end, about 2 inches 
high. This stands upon the table so as to bridge over 
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the article that is being painted, and can be moved 
about it. The other form of rest is little used except 
by professional china-painters, as it is a fixture belong- 
ing to the painting-table. A long screw is passed 
through one end of the rest, and through the table 
itself, being held by a nut underneath. This nut is 
slackened when it is desired to allow the further end 
of the rest to drop below the level of the table. 
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The china used for painting should be of the 
very. best quality, and as free from spots and 
blemishes as it is possible to get it. In commenc- 
ing to paint, the first thing to be done is to pre- 
pare the china by rubbing on its surface some 
spirits of turpentine. After it has dried, draw 
the design very lightly with a hard lead-pencil ;. 
* but should thé subject be a difficult one, it will 
be best to trace it, which will insure a correct 
copy of the original. This tracing is done by va- 
rious methods, but the simplest is the following : 
Lay a piece of white transfer-paper over the de- 
sign, and copy carefully with an H B lead-pen- 
cil; trace lightly, and make the lines of an equal 
thickness throughout. Now turn the tracing 
over, and place it on a piece of white paper or 
some white surface, and go over all the lines 
again on the reverse side with a soft pencil. This 
can be secured right side up on the article to be 
decorated by means of pieces of modeling-wax, 
or, better still, by gumming down the corners. 
Trace the lines again with the hard-pointed pen- 
cil, or you can gently rub the surface with your 
thumb-nail or the handle of the palette-knife. 
This will transfer the design to the surface of the 
china. The more delicate this tracing is, the bet- 
ter, as long as it is plainly visible. The best arti- 
cle for a beginner to decorate is something flat, 
such as a plate or a saucer, as cups and other 
rounded surfaces are more difficult to manage. 

The tube-colors are used much in the same way 
as the water-colors. Turpentine is used to thin 
the paint and to wash the brushes. If the colors 
should be difficult to lay, a drop or two of oil of 
turpentine may be added. The oil should be used 
very sparingly, as it renders the colors liable to 
blister whilst being fired. Essential oil of laven- 
der and oil of walnuts and poppies are recom- 
mended as a medium by some; but in most of 
the large manufactories turpentine is deemed 
preferable, as the work does not take so long to 
dr7, it sometimes being possible to finieh a paint- 
ing at one sitting. Some china-painters advise a 
rapid method of drying their work, such as a 
moderately warm oven or over an alcohol-lamp, 
but by using spirits of turpentine the work will 
dry enough while the painter is passing from one 
portion of the design to another. The great se- 
erect in china-painting consists in placing each 
touch of color just where it belongs, and leaving 
it there. In fine work stippling is necessary to 
finish, but it should not be carried to excess. 
The stippling process is indispensable in prepar- 
ing work for a single firing, it being very difficult 
to lay repeated washes one over the other, as the 
under tint readily comes up when not thoroughly 
dry. 

The first difficulty that is usually felt by one 
accustomed only to water-color drawing and oil- 
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painting is owing to the very smooth surface of the 
glazed material, with its utter absence of “tooth,” 
such as renders canvas or rough paper pleasant to 
work upon. A judicious mixing of the medium 
with the pigment, and a firm handling with the 
brush properly charged, are the means of meet- 
ing this difficulty ; but of course facility of carry- 
ing out such recommendation can only be ac- 
quired by practice. Owing to the nature of the 
surface, and to the way in which the color dries, 
the laying of a flat background is by no meana 
easy. Special brushes, termed “ dabbers,” are 
used to assist in blending and smoothing, and 
several ingenious plans have been devised to vb- 
viate this difficulty. One of these is to paint 
over the head (or other object to which a back- 
ground is to be added) with a composition of 
gum, or size and whiting, called ‘stopping-out 
mixture.” The whole background, mixed with 
the usual medium, is then at once laid in with 
a large brush, the head being also completely cov- 
ered with the color. If, when dry, the plate thus 
painted be dipped in cold water, it will be found 
that the stopping-out mixture will come away, 
leaving the space occupied by the head perfectly 
clear for painting. Another way is to paint over 
the background with the medium only, put oil 
and turpentine, and then, before it has quite 
dried, to dust it over with the pigment in pow- 
der; this process is performed with a piece of 
cotton-wool used as a‘printer’s dabber. It is 
also to be remembered that if a background 
does not turn out, when fired, so smooth as had 
been expected, it can be retouched and fired 
again. A little nunevenness in background is 
by no means unpleasant, suggesting freedom of 
execution, and often giving an effective variety 
of tone. 

The idea that china-painting is extremely diff- 
cult, owing to the changes of color produced by 
the firing, is not without some foundation, but is 
very much exaggerated, the fact being that, al- 
though for the most part in enamel-painting the 
colors are somewhat duller before they are fired, 
the relations between them remain substantially 
tho same. It is found much safer to use a green 
ready made than to attempt to mix one with blne 
and yellow, as the combination may change very 
badly in the firing. This is doubtless the reason 
why there are so very many greens to choose 
from. 

It is essential to thoroughly dry the work be- 
fore sending it to be fired. This can be done by 
placing the article in an oven, or standing it be- 
fore a fire. If much oil has been used it is sape- 
cially necessary to do this to prevent the coloz 
bubbling. The effect of this first drying is to 
apparently darken the colors and destroy the: 
purity; but it really docs not have any such ket 
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PLATE DECORATION—ARROW-HEAD. 


effects, as all traces of these alterations disappear 


in the kiln. 


Great care should be taken in keeping the 


brushes clean, especially when 
one brush is used for several col- 
ors, and after using, the brushes 
should be thoroughly cleaned in 
alcohol. 

Everyone, of course, has _ his 
or her own method of laying out 
the palette. This is one way ; 
with a half-dozen colors, as 
more than this number may 
confuse the student: In the 
first place, it is necessary to 
know the way in which they 
may be mixed. Lacroix, whose 
colors are generally used, has 
classified the following with re- 
gard to the iron which many of 
them contain. First, the colors 
without iron—whites, blues and 
golds. Second, colors with little 
iron — greens and yellows. 
Third, colors principally com- 
-posed of iron—browns, brown- 
reds, brown-ycllows, reds, 
ochers, iron violets, and some o£ 
the grays. The gold colors are 
golden, violets, purple, carmines 
and carmine-lakes. Great care 


should be exercised in the use 
of the yellows, for some of them 
cause the colors mixed with 
them to entirely disappear when 
fired. ‘The preferable are mix- 
ing-yellow and jonquil-yellow, 
which do not contain iron. 
Those are used with the blues, 
also for fresh greens. Other 
yellows containing iron should 
be used with iron colors. The 
best blacks consist of cobalt and 
iron; the browns are made by 
adding more cobalt. The grays 
are obtained by mixing blacks, 
blues and reds for the tints de- 
sired, except platina-gray. I 
will here say that it is desirable 
that the student should mix 
some colors of various tints (and 
attach a reference) on a plate, 
and have it fired. This experi- 
ment will prove of great service 
when mixing the colors. 


NOTES ON THE ACCOMPANYING 
DESIGNS. 


A Cup and Saucer.— The 


decoration is ‘‘tea-plant.” For the flowers 


use white, shaded with gray of carmine and 


apple-green. 


For the leaves use pearl-gray and 
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moss-green V; shade with moss-green and brown- tinged slightly with carnation No.2; in centre 
green. of the buds, white, with tinge of carnation. Give 

Royal Worcester Vase.—The decoration for both buds and flowers a slight wash of ivory- 
this is black hellebore flowers. For the flowers yellow. For the leaves use yellowish-green, mix- 
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use white, slightly tinged with violet of iron. For ing-yellow with moss-greens in lights; gray re- 

the leaves use moss-green; shade with brown- flected lights on some, with pearl-gray and moss- 

green and green No. 7. green V; shade with brown and emerald-greens 
Arrow-head Plate.—For the flowers use white, and green No. 7. 
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Plate Decoration, ‘*Morning-glories.”— Pink— 
Carmine A, add a little deep rich purple for the 
dark markings, grays of carmine A and apple- 
green. Blue— Deep-blue green, purple in the 
markings, gray as before. White—Carmine and 
apple-green. Purple—Deep violet of gold, and 
deep rich purple. Greens—Pearl-gray and em- 
erald or mosa-green V for gray lights; brown- 
greon emerald and moss-greens for shading ; add 
mixing-yellows for yellowish greens. 

An Afternoon Tea Set (with instractions for 
treatment of the charming little Verbena-flower). 
—For the flowers, English pink shaded with 
Dresden pompadour, or English pink shaded 
with crimgon-lake. For leaves, moss-green shaded 
with thick-green, or, better, brown-green. For 
the stems, moss-green, add a little mixing-yellow, 
or a little bright-green added carefully for bluish 
tint in the green stem. ‘The centre of the flow- 
ers, mixing-yellow shaded with yellow-brown. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tux literary harvest of 1890 has been remarkable for the 
predominance of the over-frank. the questionable, the 
unblushing element. in the department of fiction espe- 
cially. Risky novels of all grades. from the morbid mo- 
ralities of Tolstoi, the lurid studies of Zola, and the re- 
fined indecencies of Maupassant, down to the silly and 
inartistic viciousness of writers who prudently rema‘n 
anonymous, or masquerade under such pseudonyms as 
“* Cara Camera,” ‘‘ Beatrice Landon,” and the like. Not con- 
tent with flooding the book-stalls with these recent rank 
products, several publishers havo resurrected certain 
classios not usually found lying about on the family cen- 
tre-table, and republished them in paper covers with flashy 
embellishments. It is to this tendency to encourage and 
supply a perverted popular taste, no doubt, that we are 
indebted for new editions of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ The 
Lady with the Camellias,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” 
etc. Even so exquisite a work as Rousseau's ‘‘ Confes- 
sions” is thus forced into the vulgar ranks of ‘ shady ” 
literature liable to fall under the ban of Comstock or Wan- 
namaker. An undeserved stigma is popularly placed upon 
modern French fiction, because, owing to this same vicious 
policy in selection, it is chiefly represented nowadays by 
crude translations of the most barefaced stories possible, 
such as Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho,” or Maupassant’s *‘ Notre 
Cour.” All this makes us long fora hearty, wholesome 
genius in romance, such as preceding generations have 
had—a Scott, a Thackeray, a Dickens, a Hawthorne, or, 
perchance, a Dumis the elder. As the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat recently said, in an apposite editorial 
discourse upon ‘“ Dry-plate Literature”: ‘ Who laughs 
nowadays over a novel, or cries either, for that matter ? 
though they are melancholy enough, Heaven knows. Or 
let us say despairing, for their woes are utterly without 
remedy. Still they do not affect us deeply enough for 
tears, because they do not so much impress us as real 
griefs honestly suffered by conscious beings, as imagined 
horrors imposed by skillful hypnotizers upon the‘r un- 
happy subjects. They are printed nightmares from which 
we suffer too at our own will, knowing that as soon as we 
shut the book we shall wake again to normal life, and the 
hatefal vision will vanish, leaving only a cloud over the 
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spirit which the first contact with living men and women 
will dispel.” , 


Apazt from this streak of ultra-realism, and worse, the 
regular supply of light literature, in the form of stories 
long and short, good, bad and indifferent, flows in with- 
out perceptible diminution. One of the ripples of the 
season has been the anonymous novelette entitled ‘‘ The 
Anglomaniacs,’’ which first appeared serially in the Cent- 
ury Magazine, and is now published in elegant book-form 
by the Cassell Company. It is a polished though not very 
trenchant satire upon the modern international traffic in 
hearts, dollars and coronets, and is lightly ballasted with 
story and sentiment. In ‘‘Come Forth” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. 
Ward give us a scriptural story somewhat on the plan of 
their former one, ‘‘ The Master of the Magicians.” This 
time, however, the materials are drawn from the New 
Testament; and Jesus of Nazareth, Lazarus, Martha and 
Mary figure in scenes treated with a modern animation of 
style which, though it may slightly startle the orthodox, 
makes a decidedly readable story. Amongst the Belford 
Company’s recent publications are: ‘‘ Kilgroom,” a sub- 
stantial story of Ireland to-day, dedicated to Gladstone, 
by John A. Steuart; ‘‘ The Devil’s Anvil,” a mildly melo- 
dramatic tale, by Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas; ‘‘How a Hus- 
band Forgave,” the latest of Edgar Fawcett’s characteristic 
novels of New York life, illustrated by Telemaque Ekser- 
gian; ‘‘ What Pierre Did with his Soul,” a translation of 
Georges Ohnet’s powerful psychological story, ‘* L'Ame 
de Pierre,” with *‘ process"? reproductions of the pictures 
which accompanied the latter when it appeared originally 
in the Paris 7ilustration ; ‘‘A Mother,” from the French 
of Hector Malot, dramatically portraying a fond mother's 
supreme sacrifice for a worthless son; and nine capital 
short stories, by Helen H. Gardener, collected in a volume 
bearing the somewhat enigmatical title of ‘‘A Thoughtless 
Yes.” The Minerva Publishing Company issues, as No. 
29 of its monthly series, a bundle of fourteen alleged 
‘‘Famous Novels of the Realistic School of Fiction, by 
Great Men.” One of the ‘Great Men” is Mme. Sand. 
The others are Frenchmen of eminence, together with the 
Russians Tolstoi, Turgenief and Dostoyevsky. A repre- 
sentative novel of each of the fourteen masters is taken, 
‘boiled down ” to the merest dry shred, and rechristened. 
Daudet's ‘‘Numa Koumestan,” for example, is conjured 
into fourteen small pages under the title of ‘‘ The Man of 
the South.” ‘‘ The age of electric:ty which is upon us.” 
says the great condenser, in h's preface, ‘‘seems to de- 
mand that we make short work of things. hall we begin 
with the novel ? It is thus poss:ble to have fourteen novels 
in one volume.” For such blessings it is not easy to be 
thankfal. Other recent Minerva publications are: ‘‘ The 
Preachers,” an aggressive novel of agnosticism, written 
for agnostics by one of them, who styles himself + A 
Monk": and ‘‘ My Strange Patient.” by Mary Caldwell 
Montgomery. a well-written and thrilling short story of a 
savage baboon, supposed to be undergoing a process of 
evolution. Two other tales, respectively entitled, ‘* The 
Trained Nurse,” and ‘‘ A Railway Experience,” are in- 
cluded in the volume. Messrs. Street & Smith have added 
to their ‘(Primrose Edition’? ‘‘ His Word of Honor,” 
specially translated for them from the German origina’, 
by LI. Werner, entitled ‘ Flammenzeichen,” and ‘‘ Her 
Royal Lover,” from the French of Ary Ecilaw. The same 
publishers put forth, in their “*Sea and Shore " series, 
‘The Struggle for Mcverick.”’ a sensational New York 
story, with an alleged historical basis, by J. Franklin 
Fitts. The American News Company issues a new paper- 
covered edition of ‘‘ Viera,” the bizarre romance bythe 
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“Count” Zuboff, with a portrait of the -author. ‘‘In 
Trust ; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household,” a thorough-going 
novel of the regular Amanda M. Douglas type, is No. 2 of 
Meeers. Lee & Shepard’s new ‘‘Good Company Series.” 
Annie M. Hucker’s pleasant novel, ‘‘ Nearly Lost,’ begin- 
ning with love in a school-room and ending with a regula- 
tion happy marriage, is published by G. W. Dillingham. 
For juvenile readers we have from the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany W. O. Stoddard’s “‘ Chuck Purdy,” the lively story 
of ‘a New York city boy; and Willis Boyd Allen’s pro- 
fusely illustrated book of travel, adventure and explora- 
tion in the Dark Continent, entitled ‘‘ The Lion City of 
Africa.” 

Wessten’s INreRNaTionat Dictionary is the name given 
to the new and completely revised edition of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. For almost half a century Web- 
ster’s has been the generally accepted standard dictionary 
of the English language in this country, and a popular 
favorite in England as well. Noah Webster called his 
dictionary, when it was first published, in 1828, ‘‘ An Amer- 
ican Dictionary of the English Language.” It was first 
called ‘‘the Unabridged,” when revised in 1847. The 
new title, ‘‘International,’’ recognizes the fact that the 
English language has now spread into all parts of the 
world, and that wherever it has gone Webster's Dictionary 
goes as the adequate interpreter of its words and the safe 
guide to their proper use. The revised edition just issued 
is essentially a new book. The whole work has been 
made over as carefully as if it were an original undertak- 
ing. Every word has been reconsidered, and every state- 
ment respecting it has been corrected, modified, or added 
to, as seemed necessary to secure conformity to the latest 
results of scholarship and the growth of a living lan- 
guage. This vast editorial labor, which has been in prog- 
ress for ten years, and in which more than one hundred 
persons have been employed, has been supervised by Dr. 
Noah Porter, of Yale University, who was the editor of the 
previous general revision, completed in 1864. The ‘ In- 
ternational ” is larger by about one hundred pages than the 
latest editions of the familiar Unabridged, and each page 
is longer than before. But this increase of size does not 
alone represent the additional literary matter of the vol- 
ume, or its improvements. Among the new features and 
special advantages of the new dictionary, which are appar- 
ent upon a cursory examination, are a list of the principal 
Indo-Germanic roots of English words, by Professor Fick, 
of the University of Breslau; a complete list of the au- 
thors and works quoted as authority for the forms and 
definitions of words ; an elaborate essay on the orthoépy of 
the language, by Prof. Samuel Porter. of Washington, D.C.; 
an extension of the list of words differently pronounced 
by different orthoépists, in which list the three principal 
modern English authorities are cited, as well as older 
ones; the general respelling for pronunciation of all vo- 
cabulary words; the incorporation in the etymologies, re- 
vised by Professor Edward S. Sheldon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of the results of recent philological investigations ; 
the addition of new authorities for, and new illustrations 
of, the definitions ; the inclusion of many new words, and 
especially of new technical and scientific words and 
phrases; the substitution of new pictorial illustrations, 
and a large addition of illustrations. the whole number 
being now about 4,000, instead of 3,000, as in the former 
edition. 

Aw unnecessary, though not uninteresting, controversy 
bas arisen over Mr. Frederic M. Dey’s article on ‘‘ Fish- 
onlture at Lake Sunapee, N. H.,” published in the Octo- 
ber number of Franz Lesure’s Porutar Montaty. The 
aureolus, or golden trout, described therein, is-made the 
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lever of an adverse—and perverse—criticism by Editor 
Cheeny, in a Boston sporting contemporary, who seems 
to have adopted the notion of Dr. Quackenbos, that the 
aforesaid aureolus isa hybrid, and not of a distinct spe- 
cies. Mr. Dey comes gallantly to the defense of the Sun- 
apee beauty, and, fortified by such authorities as Colonel 
Hodge, of the New Hampshire Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, and Dr. Bean, of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
no difficulty in making out his case triumphantly. It is 
notoriously difficult to discourse upon piscatorial subjects 
without putting one’s reputation for veracity in peril; yet 
it does seem a little too bad that the good name of the fish 
itself should be involved in the ensuing disputations. 
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Taz ANGLoMaNIacs. 296 PR at Cloth, $1.00. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York 

Come Forts. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert 
D. Ward. 318 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mif- 

flin & Co., Boston and New York. ° 

Nragty Lost. By Annie M. Hucker. 
50c. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

In Trust; oz, Dr. Begrzanp’s HovusEsotp. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. ‘‘Good Company Series,” No. 2. 383 
pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Hee Royar Lover. By AYy Ecilaw. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. N. T. Laycock. <‘‘ Primrose Edi- 


tion,” No. 5. 345 pp. Paper, 50c. Street & Smith, 
New York. 


255 pp. Paper, 


‘« Primrose Edi- 
tion,” No. 7. Street & Smith, 


New York. 

Tue Strvuaaiz ror Maverick. By James Franklin Fitts. 
‘*Sea and Shore Series,” No. 22. 221 pp. Paper, 
25c. Street & Smith, New York. 

Cuuck Purpr: Tue Srory or a New York Boy. By W. 0. 
Stoddard. Illustrated. 318 pp. Cloth, $1.25. D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston. . 

Tue Lion City or AFRICA. By Willis Boyd Allen. 


284 pp. Paper, 50c. 


Tiins- 
50. D. Lothrop Company, 


trated. 352 pp. Cloth, 8 

Boston, 

Tur Exements or Psyonorocy. By Gabriel Compayré. 
Translated by William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. 315 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Ax IntropucTion To THE Stupy or SHAKESPEARE. BY Hi- 
ram Corson, LL.D. 397 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

Gaxa@ano’s Woorma, anp OrnEer Poems. By Sarah Bridges 
Stebbins. 185 pp. Cloth, $1.25. G. W. Dillingham, 
New York. 

Lovsz anv Lore. Saltus. 112 Paper, 50c. 
Belford rent ee aa pa York. re a 

Tue Prince or Peace; 


on, Tae Beavutiru, Lirz oF 


Jzsus. By Isabella M. Alden (‘‘ Pansy’). Illus- 
trated. John Y. Huber Company, Philadelphia. 
Practica, DyNaMo-BUILDING FoR AMaTEURS. By Fred- 


erick Walker. ‘‘ Van Nostrand Science Series,” No. 
98. Illustrated. 104 pp. Boards, 50c. 

Firry Yzars on THE Mississrpr1; or, Goutp’s Histcry 
or Riek Navication. By E. W. Gould. Illustrated. 
750 pp. Cloth, $1.75. Published by the Author, 
Bank of Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wessrer’s INTERNATIONAL Dictionary OF THE EnGuisH Lan- 
aeuacE. Edited by Noah Porter, ).D., LL.D. 2,118 

p. Illustrated. G. & C. Merriam & Co., Spring- 
eld, Mass. 

Muronames or 4 Day. Aw Inspr Hrrory or THE GREAT 
Saar ae Boom. By Theodore 8. Van 


Dyke. pp. Cloth, $1. Fords, Howard & Hurl- 
but. New For 
Mesorrzs. A Recorp or Personan ADVENTURES AND FEx- 


PERIENCES DURING Four Years oF War. By Mrs. 
Fanny A. Beers. Cloth, eh: 50. J. B. Lippincott & 
hiladelphia. 
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By GeorGE C. -HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 30th of June last, the Norwegian National As- 
sembly voted a sum of 200,000 kroner ($60,000) for a new 
expedition to the North Pole, under the conduct of Mr. 
Nansen, the explorer, who crossed Greenland from east to 
west. Mr. Nansen believes there is a current in the Arc- 
tic, setting directly to the Pole; and he reasons from these 
facts: In June, 1884, exactly three years after the loss of 
the Jeannette, several articles belonging to the vessel were 
brought to the neighborhood of Julianshaab, on the Green- 
land coast. These articles could not have come from the 
east by way of Smith’s Sound, for the only current that 
‘reaches Julianshaab is that from the eastern coast of 
Greenland, by way of Cape Farewell. It is improbable 
that the articles floated on a westerly current, for all the 
seas around Nova Zembla, Franz-Josef Land and Spitz- 
bergen are known, and there is no set that could have 
drifted the ice that carried the relics across the distance. 
A direct route across the Arctic by way of the Pole would 
explain the mystery. A vessel of 170 tons will be built, 
and supplies for twelve men for five years will be put on 
board ; and it is intended to make the start in February, 
1892. 

Tue Danish Government is about to explore the east 
coast of Greenland, between 66 deg. and 73 deg. north 
latitude, partly for scientitic, partly for commercial, pur- 
poses. A vessel will be seut out in the Spring of 1891, 
under the command of Lieutenant Carl Ryder, of the 
Danish Navy. What remains to be done in the Northern 
seas, it is to be hoped, will fall to the share of these 
Northern nations. 


Tue Swedes, on the other hand, turn their attention to 
Africa. The Stockholm Academy of Sciences is organiz- 
ig a mission to study the fauna and flora of the Cameroon 
Mountains; and Mr. Nils Johann Zachrissen has under- 
tiken a novel enterprise in Central Africa. He has en- 
gaged a hundred Swedish artisans, who have bound 
themselves to accompany him for three years, and to 
build between Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, and the Victoria 
Nyanza a number of stations as 4 means of suppressing 
the siave-trade. The artisans are not to receive any 
money payment, but each one will be entitled, at the end 
of the three years, to an allotment of land, and may then 
upen trade with the natives. 


Tae Russians continue their activity in Central Asia. 
Captain Grombtchevsky, who was baffled in his attempt to 
enter Thibet from the west, has taken up the observations 
which he began in 1888 on the Eastern Pamir. He passed 
the months of December and January last in that high 
country almost without fuel and water. After leaving 
Khotan in March, he crossed the desert, where he found 
a succession of downs, not Jess than 200 feet in height. 
From Niya (Naya), which lies about 160 miles to the east- 
north-east of Khotan, he visited the Sougrak gold-mines, 
which are worked by nearly 3,000 families, living in cav- 
erns excavated on the slopes of the hills. Lumps of gold 
of two-pounds weight are sometimes found in these mines. 
Returning to Niya, he crossed the edge of the mountains 
—the passes over the various chains being from 10,000 to 
11,000 feet above the sea—and by way of Polu reached 
Kiria. Here he made arrangements to start again in May 
for Thibet. Telegrams received at the end of July state 
that the Chinese were determined to oppose the explorer’s 
entrance into Thibet, and had forbidden the inhabitants 
to sell him provisions or to furnish him with guides. At 
Niya, Captain Grombtchevsky met the members of the 
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Pievtsoff expedition, who had passed the Winter in that 
place. One of their number, however, Lieutenant Robo- 
rovsky, made an excurs:on in the desert, and as far as 
Tchertchen, 100 miles north-east of Niya. The country 
was similar to that nearer to Khotan; but there were 
many streams in places, and to the north of the route fol- 
lowed were forests of poplars, in which were occasionally 
seen shepherds with their flocks. Water was easily found 
at a little distance below the surface. North of the forest 
region was the great desert of the Han Hai, or Dried-ap 
Sea. This desert extends to the Tarim River, and even 
beyond it. At Tchertchen. Lieutenant Roborovsky was 
struck by the indigence of the inhabitants, due, he says, 
to the tyranny of the Chinese authorities, who plunder the 
people without mercy. Miners from Tchertchen visit the 
mountains of Thibet and collect gold, most of which be- 
comes the prey of the mandarins. 


Tue Scientific Commission, under the command of 
Grum-Grimailo, is still engaged in exploring the Tian- 
Shan Range. It has discovered one of the loftiest peaks, 
known as the Dus-Maghen, or Highest Mountain, to which 
they assign an altitude of 6,600 meters (21,693 feet). De- 
scending the southern slope of the range, the travelers 
passed directly south from the Oasis of Turfan to Lob- 
Nor, through a hilly country, which is represented on the 
best maps as a sandy plain, but little raised above the 
sea-level. The geography of the Tian-Shan is, according 
to the observations of this party, wholly incorrect. 


Cartats PoxaTiLo has made a report to the Russian 
Geographical Society on the exploration of the frontier- 
line between Afghanistan and Bokhara. Central Bokhara, 
though mountainous, is easily traveled. The mountains 
are only 3,000 to 4,000 feet in height, and in early Spring 
are covered with vegetation, but by the end of May every- 
thing is scorched by the sun. The Summer heat often 
reaches 122°, and in Winter the thermometer marks 10°. 
The mountain ranges are parallel to the meridian. Ex- 
cepting the Amu-Daria, the rivers are useful only for irri- 
gating purposes. The most interesting portion of the ex- 
ploration was in the country to the left of the Amu-Daria. 
This region was, up to the time of Captain Pokatilo’s visit, 
an unknown land. The slopes of the mountains, which are 
always covered with snow, are very steep and fall rapidly 
to the river, which is from 700 to 1,100 feet wide, and runs 
with an extremely rapid current over a very rocky bed. 
The climate is healthful, and the country is very pictur- 
esque. The heights are bare of vegetation. The inhabit- 
ants are Tajiks, nomadic in habit, and half savage, and they 
are types of the Indo-European race in all its purity. 


Ir is with some surprise that statisticians find St. Peters- 
burg advancing to a competition with Berlin and Vienna 
for the third place among the great cities of Europe. The 
census of last December, just made public. shows the popu- 
lation to be 1,003,315. The sanitary condition of the city 
has also improved. Since 1885 the births have exceeded 
the deaths by nearly 3,000 yearly. 


Tue question why, if the curvature of the earth hides 
the hull of a vessel from view when the sails may be seen, 
it is also true that the hull can be seen through a glass, 
is thus clearly answered by the New York Sun: ‘The 
raising of the hull so that it can be seen is due to re 
fraction. There is refraction even with the naked eye in 
the case you suggest; but with the telescope the refrac- 
tion is stronger, and the hull appears in view. Refraction 
is the bending which luminous rays experience in passing 
obliquely from one medium, as air, to another, as water. 
It is refraction which makes a straight stick appear crooked 
when you thrust it into a bowl of water.” 
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“THE FIRST WEALTH IS HEALTH.” 
—Emerson. 


Suvcx it has come to be a recognized fact that we are as 
much dependent, for good health, upon proper clothing 
as upon wholesome food, scientists and manufacturers 
have addressed themselves to the task of producing fabrics 
which shall meet the needs of the physical constitution. 
We hear of ‘ health clothing,” ‘‘ health corsets,” ‘‘ health 
underwear,” all of which appellations point to the fact 
that health, and all the blessings that troop with it, may 
be promoted or impaired by the things we have to wear. 
The most distinguished apostle of this doctrine, and un- 
doubtedly the ablest expounder of its scientific principles, 
is the famous Dr. Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. Dr. 
Gustav Jaeger has not only formulated o system, but he 
has devised methods for carrying it into practical execu- 
tion. The Jaeger fine, soft and elastic all-wool fabrics 
are undoubtedly the most celebrated in the world.’ In 
his sanatory underwear the structure of the garment and 
the texture of the fabric are made to combine with the 
natural, hygienic properties of the wool fibre, thus accom- 
plishing the nearest possible approach to perfection in a 
raiment for the human body. For this reason, the ‘‘ Dr. 
Jaeger Underwear” has received the nearly unanimous 
approval of the medical profession of all schools; and 
many of them make it an auxiliary in the treatment of 
their patients. 

The positively pernicious effects, upon health, of the 
form and material of the ordinary clothing of the present 
day were hardly suspected until Dr. Jaeger began to ppb- 
lish the results of his investigations. He demonstrates, 
theoretically and practically, that a large proportion of 
the prevailing ill-health is traceable to these two causes— 
unsanatory forins and unsanatory materials, the latter es- 
pecially. His system goes to the extreme of rejecting all 
kinds of vegetable fibre from clothing and bedding fabrics, 
and holding that animal wool, the natural clothing of an 
animal body, is the only proper material] for the clothing 
of the human body. This @ privri deduction is confirmed 
hy abundant experiment. His arguments are unanswer- 
able, and they have carried conviction to scientists and 
the medical profession almost universally. The popular 
belief in the superior merits of an ‘all-wool” under- 
garment is in exact accord with the doctor’s doctrine. In 
about a dozen years he has popularized a scientific truth 
that was announced to the world over » hundred years 
ago. by the illustrions Count Rumford, a native of this 
country. Though the first scientist of his time, perhaps 
of any time, he rated his discovery and demonstration of 
the exclusive fitness of wool for wear next the skin, above 
all his other manifold contributions to science. 


He writes: ‘ Woolen clothes greatly promote insensible 
perspiration. The perspiration, being absorbed by a cov- 
ering of flannel, is immediately distributed through the 
whole thickness of the substance, and by that means ex- 
posed by a very large surface to be carried off by the at- 
mosphere; and the loss of this watery vapor, which the 
flannel sustains on one side. by evaporation, beiug imme- 
diately restored from the other, the pores of the skin are 
disincumbered, and they are continually surrounded by a 
dry, warm and salubrious atmosphere. I am astonished 
that the wearing of flannel next the skin should not have 
prevailed more universally. [am confident it would pre- 
renta multitude of diseases ; and Il know of no greater luxury 
than the comfortable sensation which arises from wearing 
it, especially after one is a little accustomed to it.” [This 
of the coarse flannels of a hundred years ago.| He contin- 
ues: “It is a mistaken notion that it is too warm a cloth- 
ing for Summer. I have worn it in the hottest climates, 
and in all seasons of the year. and never found the least 
inconvenience from it. It is the warm bath of a perspi- 
ration confined bya linen shirt, wet with sweat, which ren- 
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ders the Summer heats of the tropical climates so insup- 
rtable: but flannel proniotes perspiration, and favors 


its evaporation ; and evaporation, as is well known, pro- 


duces positive cold.” : 

A hundred years later, the most distinguished explorer 
of his time, Henry M. Stanley, wore the finer flannels of 
the Jaeger system through ‘‘ Darkest Africa,” and volun- 
tarily says: ‘‘I have pleasure in testifying to the excel- 
lence of the Jaeger clothing.” 


Count Rumford further says: ‘I first began to wear 
flannel, not from any knowledge which I had of its prop- 
erties, but merely upon the recommendation of an emi- 
nent physician (Sir Richard Jebb) : and when I began the 
experiments of which I have here given an account, I little 
thought of discovering the physical cause of the good ef- 
fects which I had experienced from it.” 


He then recommends it to others: ‘‘Confident that 
they will find it to contribute to health, and consequently 
to all the other comforts and enjoyments of life.” 

It is not yet five years since the Jaeger flannels were in- 
troduced into this country, by the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co., at 827 and 829 Broadway, this city, 
and yet, such has been the popular favor with which they 
have been welcomed, thut the company have agencies al- 
ready established in all the principal towns and cities of 
the United States. Surely, Dr. Jaeger is entitled to no 
less an honor than to be ranked among the benefactors of 
his age. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 
FOR 1891. 

Tre gratifying success which, during the past year, has 
attended the efforts made in behalf of the ever-increasing 
literary and artistic excellence of this monarch of illus- 
trated magazines insures a redoubled energy in the continu- 
ance of those efforts in the future. The current Christmas 
number (for December, 1890) brilliantly closes Volume 
XXX., and the fifteenth year. with an edition of 150,000 
copies. 

Frank Lesir’s Poputar Montaty is always interesting 
and always seasonable, because it cmploys the brightest 
pens upon topics essentially uf the time, and subjects in- 
trinsically attractivo; while every article and story is illus- 
trated with pictures from the best American and European 
sources. Among the regular features for the coming year 
will be leading articles on subjects of American history and 
progress, in politics, science, inventions, literature and fine 
arts; significant biographies : chronicles of travel, explora- 
tion, adventure and sport in all parts of the world: social 


_sketches, outing articles, popular science papers, serial and 


short stories, poems, literary and geographical news. ‘There 
are, on nn average, 100 illustrations to every number, in- 
cluding o full-pnge colored art plate. 

While it has been and is the general policy of Frank Lxs- 
uir’s Poputan Montuiy to make sterling merit its own 
recommendation, rather than to advertise names, we may 
mention among the scores of well-known contributors for 
the year 1891 the following: George C. Hurlbut, W. A. 
Croffut, W. Edgar McCann, Ernest Ingersoll, Frederick S. 
Daniel, Douglas Sladen, ‘ Felix Oldboy,” Joaquin Miller, 
T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., Richard B. Kimball, LL.D., 
Hon. George Makepeace Towle, Joel Benton, Arthur 
Vaughan Abbott. Major William H. Powell, Colonel Rich- 
ard J. Hinton, J. N. Macdonald, Edwin H. Morris, Herbert 
Pierson, Colonel J.. F. Milliken, Charles Lotin Hildreth, 
W. O. Stoddart, Charles G. D. Roberts, Wm. Hosea Ballou, 
Marc F. Vallette, Dr. Felix L. Oswald, Mrs. Frank Leslic, 
Lucy H. Hooper, Mme. Carette, Louise S. Honghton, Geor- 
gia A. Davis, Fannie Aymar Matthews, Etta W. Pierce. Car- 
oline Stevens Walter, Coyne Fletcher. 
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Rey. T. De Wirr TatmMaGe writes regarding 
people who cough in church : ‘ There are times 
when you must cough. There is a tickling in the 
throat which demands audible demonstration.” 

This is applicable to all audiences ; and as it is 
claimed that coughs, colds, sore throat, Pneumo- 
nia and Consumption in some cases can be cured, 
we are interested in gaining information on this 
important subject. Statistics from the Board of 
Health of New York show the mortality by con- 
sumption in the State of New York during 1889 
was 12,390, while in New York city 5,200 victims 
ef consumption were numbered with the dead. 

The average for Philadelphia is about the same. 
In conversation with Mr. Frank Siddall, of Phila- 
delphia, he stated that he had derived a satisfac- 
tory benefit from the use of Compound Oxygen, 
and that T. 8. Arthur, Publisher of the //ome Mag- 
azine, and Author of ‘Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room,” had regained his health through its use. 

Mr. Waldo M. Claflin, Philadelphia, said to the 
writer that it cured him after his case had been 
given up by the Physicians. Rev. Vietor L. Con- 
rad, Publisher of the Lutheran Observer, Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Mary <A. Livermore, of Melrose, 
Mass., and William Penn Nixon, of the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean, have been entirely cured by its use. 

Dr. G. R. Starkey has been a professor in the 
Philadelphia Medical College for five years, hav- 
ing resided in the city since 1857. Dr. G. E. 


Palen has been his associate for many years, and - 


has contributed largely to the success and re- 
nown of this health-giving and life-saving enter- 
prise. During the past twenty-one years over 
75,000 persons have been treated, and about 
2,000 physicians have written commendatory let- 
ters. ‘Two hundred or more letters from inter- 
ested persons are received daily at the home office, 
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1529 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Starkey we are enabled to publish 
these illustrations and facts. Consumption has 
become known as the great destroyer, and it 
is largely the result of breathing impure air, 
of catching cold, or dampness and exposure 
to the elements. It has for years been the 
subject of study in both the Old and New 
Worlds. Oxygen is composed of a large num- 
ber of life-giving elements, and ‘‘ Compound Oxy- 
gen” is a mixture of Oxygen and Nitrogen Oxy- 
genized. By its use the lungs are forced to active 
inspiration and expiration, thereby making new 
blood and healing the irritated and diseased 
arts. One-fifth of the air we breathe is absorbed 
into the system through the blood, purifying it, 
and the rest is immediately expelled. When the 
air is impure and the blood impoverished and 
diseased the healthy action is hindered. The 
lungs still do all they can under the cireum- 
stances, but they need artificial assistance to 
return them to their normal condition. When 
this is accomplished the system is built up, and 
there is a great increase in health and weight, 
and many years are added to the life of the happy 
patient. The effects are permanent, and the 
treatment has been used and indorsed by 
the highest medical authorities, and prominent 
men and women through this country, Canada, 
Australia and Europe, for years. A quarterly is 
published containing about 200 names of the 
most valuable testimonials, and a profusely illus- 
trated bound volume of 200 pages, containing ref- 
erences from some of the most prominent people 
in the land, together with information of ines- 
timable value, will be mailed free upon applica- 
tion. Branch depositories in San Francisco, To- 
ronto, England and Australia. 
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‘© A Woman’s Cuorcest BLEsstInG 18 A Fine, Crear, Nat- 
enaL, HeatTHy CoMPLexion,” says Mme. Anne Ruppert, 
the far-famed Complexion Specialist and well-known lect- 
urer on this subject. ‘‘ We women will some day realize, 
to the fullest extent, what it means to destroy our com- 
plexions by using poisonous cosmetics, ete. To be refined 
in appearance is everything. This we cannot do by cover- 
ing up the disfigurements of the complexion with powder, 
paint, ete. Better far treat and scientifically remove 
blemishes by natural methods than cover them up with 
cosmetics. Discolorations such as freckles, pimples, moth, 
oiliness, excessive redness, etc., are the result of impuri- 
ties of the blood; not that they are still a part of the 
blood, but the refuse, or the result of the blood throwing 

* out this impure matter, to cleanse the system as nature has 
so ordained it, the pores of the skin being assisted in 
throwing this out by friction, caused by our wearing ap- 
parel on the body; therefore the face becomes the sponge 
for the accumulation, because there is no assistance of any 
kind. On the contrary, the pores of the face are filled 
with powders, etc., the old cuticle is plastered down, in- 
stead of loosened (by cold creams, etc.). The old cuticle 
is dead, and unnecessary to the complexion as is the cal- 
lousness to the sole of the foot. Why not, then, to freshen 
the skin, gently remove all this dead cuticle, in order to 
assume a perfectly clear skin? Mme. A. Ruppert’s world- 
renowned Face Bleach has this action, is a perfect skin 
tonic, free from all injurious ingredients, being made 
from articles used by the leading physicians for a hundred 
years or more—is made by her own hands, and not en- 
trusted to careless employés. A woman’s complexion is 
a delicate subject, and should not be intrusted to the 
hands of any and every one who is able to pay rent and 
put up asign. Iam candid and honest—do not claim to 
treat to ¢hange features or make a girl of twenty out of a 
woman of fifty—simply to clear and make healthy the skin. 
All discolorations can be removed that are unnatural, but 
I cannot change a brunette to a blonde. It is impossible. 
Face Bleach is a tension for toning up relaxed muscles ; 
does not show as a whitewash, nor give you a whitewashed 
look; does not destroy the natural color, but gives a 
healthy-looking skin; is a medicine applied externally, 
carefully selected by an expert in her line. No physician 
has devoted more time or study than has Mme. Ruppert to 
this subject; but study is not equal to practical experi- 
ence. Both I have had for a score of years and more, 


not claiming to have purchased at a fabulous cost a for- 
mula, but studied it out by experimental work, in my own 
quiet way, for years, with no money to assist, no news- 
paper’s influence, no position in society, nothing to push 
me forward but a strong desire to ennoble woman, to en- 
courage gentility, to abolish-the use of cosmetics, and 
lastly, a heart that was honest in its cause, and two hands 
not afraid of hard work, until at last the top of the ladder 
is reached, and I am proud to say the whole world can say 
aught but that woman should be proud of me. Every city 
of size in the Union has been favored with one of my pop- 
ular lectures on ‘ Natural Beauty,’ and happy I am to say 
never have I been greeted with empty houses, for every 
theatre has been crowded to its fullest capacity, the news- 
papers have always been most kind in their criticisms on 
such occasions, and my highest ambitions are fully real- 
ized, for without vanity I say I stand to-day Leader in my 
art of all America and Europe. Many ladies ask me what 
is the secret of my unlimited success. I answer them, 
Honesty, perseverance, loyalty to sex, ambition to do the 
right, no thought of social triumphs, and attention to 
business, honestly endeavoring to render all the assistance 
I can to womankind, candid in all my promises. The fol- 
lowing expresses much, coming as it does from one of the 
leading newspapers of the world, appreciated more be- 
cause of its coming unsolicited. The New York World of 
Sunday, September 7th, 1890, says: ‘Sensible Talk on 
the Complexion by Mme. Anne Ruppert—Mme. Anne Rup- 
pert is one of the few business women of New York who 
are making money, and she is ¢oing so deservedly. Thou- 
sands are making a living and hundreds are making a fair 
profit, but this lady is conscientiously earning a fortune 
by benefiting her sister woman. She is a slim, pretty 
woman of the amber type of beauty, with clear gray eyes, 
cameo-like features, small, shapely hands and a refreshing 
quality of fine individuality. She is sole proprietor of fifty- 
one establishments in many cities of the Union, and in the 
last three years she has traveled 52.000 miles and cross: 
the ocean twice, giving lectures on the care of the faco :’ 
etc.”’ Those interested in this subject can, if desirous, learn 
more about it by sending address for full particulars, or 
Mme. A. Ruppert’s world-renowned Face Bleach will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price, $2 per bottle ; 
three bottles, a cure, $5. For all particulars, address 
Mme. A Ruppert, 6 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
city. Mention this journal. 
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A LEADING SCIENTIST 


In an interview with Mr. William Radam, in his palatial 
residence on Fifth Avenue, opposite Central Park, a num- 
ber of interesting points regarding his marvelous discov- 
ery were gleaned. After passing through his richly fur- 
nished office and laboratory, and viewing instruments 
for scientific discovery costing thousands of dollars, the 
writer was shown a photograph taken during his sickness, 
years ago, and there certainly was a marked contrast be- 
tween that and the picture of health and happiness pre- 
sented by the genial entertainer. He said: ‘‘I was a 
nurseryman and florist, in Austin, Tex. Was sick with 
malaria and rheumatism for over twenty years. Phy- 
sicians could not help me, and I commenced to study and 
investigate for myself. I 
noticed in gardening that 
fungus caused the leaves 
to discolor and the plants 
to decay. At this time 
Dr. Koch, the celebrated 
German physician, ad- 
vanced the Microbe the- 
ory, and I decided that 
the same causes for decay 
were applicable to man, 
vegetable and all living 
things. It is now conced- 
ed by all authorities that 
Microbes cause sickness 
and death; so far I am 
the only possessor of the 
secret for their extermina- 
tion. After careful, la- 
borious research and 
study, and the use of pro- 
cesses for analytical in- 
vestigation known only to 
myself, I at last found an 
antiseptic which would 
kill the Microbes and be 
perfectly harmless to the 
patient. This was the 
object of scientific men 
of the day, but I was the 
only one successful, and 
since I haye made -it 
known to the world I 
have received letters call- 
ing me the benefactor of 
the human race. After 
curing myself and friends 
of their ailments I placed 
it onthe market, and have 
agencies in different cities 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Radam is now devoting all his time to magnifying 
different specimens of. the Microbe, and photographing 
them by a process of which he is the inventor and only 
user, for the further development and advancement of 
this important department of science. By using this mar- 
velous remedy and cure the great expenses of consulta- 
tions and diagnoses are obviated, as any disease can be 
cured without this expense, no matter how deep-seated. 
For it must come from impure blood or the existence of 
Microbes in the system. 

‘* Numerous imitations, doing no good, and an inestima- 
ble amount of harm, have tried to compete, but they have 
all failed in doing anything but prove the merit of my 
discovery, In erder to saye my reputation I was com- 
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pelled to sue the base impostors, and bring upon them the: 
full penalty of the law. The preparation cannot be ana- 
lyzed, and so the quacks, claiming they have the same 
thing, cannot be depended upon. I have brought one 
suit for $200,000 damages in the New York Court, and 
interesting facts will be brought forward at the trial.” 

Although there is a great antipathy against proprietary 
articles, physicians are prescribing and recommending the 
preparation to their patients. Mr. Radam is ready and 
anxious to enter into a debate with scientific men and 
physicians who may have doubts (if there are any). A 
handsomely illustrated bound volume of 369 pages, in 
board-cover, will be mailed postage free upon receipt of 
price, $3, or can be obtained at book-stores and the offices 
and agencies of the company. It contains interesting mat- 
ter for all classes, includ- 
ing professional men, and 
any library would be in- . 
complete without it. 
Every Governor in the 
United States has a copy, 
snd many representative 
men in Washington and 
other cities and towns. 
have read and approved 
of its teachings. It is 
one of the most interest- 
ing and scientific works 
of the age. 

A well-known lady in 
Washington after having 
expended over $8,000 in 
vain efforts to obtain a 
cure for consumption, 
etc., used the ‘* Microbe 
Killer,” became entirely 
cured, and has such con- 
fidence and faith in it. 
that she is now the agent - 
for it on the Pacific Coast. 

The writer was also 
shown a valuable testimo- 
nial from a lady, who was 
entirely cured of a cancer 
of the stomach, in Mich- 
igan. 

A prominent resident. 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
states that he has given 
the ‘‘ Microbe Killer” to 
an infant six months old 
for croup and cured it in 
two hours, and that he 
also gave it toa man 105 
years old with beneficial 
results, showing that it 
is not in the least injurious, either to the young or old; 
‘on the other hand, it is instantaneously helpful, and if 
its use is persevered in, a cure of all kinds and classes 
of disease is guaranteed. 

A gentleman from Columbus, O., who has been a suf- 
ferer from Bright’s Disease, and also had a very severe 
cough which developed a case of severe lung trouble, 
grew worse, and was obliged to resign his position, finally 
becoming a complete wreck. His health was entirely 
restored, and he considers the ‘‘ Microbe Killer” a bless- 
ing to mankind. 

Fourteen factories are in operation for the manufacture 
of William Radam’s Microbe Killer, although it has only 
been on the market three years. 
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No povst there are many among the thousands of read- 
ers of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monruty who are willing 
and anxious to learn more of the science of Dermatology, 
ond we have gleaned some interesting facts in an interview 
with the experienced Complexion Specialist, of whom we 
publish an accurate portrait. She says: ‘‘ Those deforma- 
tions coming under the head of ‘skin diseases,’ such as 
pimples, blackheads, eczema, acne, moth-patches, freckles, 
sallowness, liver-spots, flesh-worms, etc., can, by judicious 
care and the proper medication, be entirely removed, and 
the skin left as smooth and clear as in childhood.” She 
argues that ‘‘the skin can only be preserved in a good con- 
dition by keeping the perspiratory functions in a state of 
healthy integrity. If powders are used containing oxide 
of zine, bismuth and other deleterious substances, the per- 
spiration is suspended, and the last condition is even worse 
than the first. Regular and healthy perspiration is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of a good complexion.” A very 
simple and plausible system for entirely eradicating these 
injurious and disagreeable deformations and disfigurements, 
as advanced by and used in the practice of the Madame, is 
to bathe the face night and morning a few minutes, and 
then apply a small quantity of the Excelsior Complexion 
Bleach, of which she is the discoverer and sole proprie- 
tor. An almost instantaneous improvement is noticeable. 


Observation and experience in the past has convinced her 
that by following this system the complexion will assume 
the softness of velvet and the delicate hues of the lily, the 
The hot-water system was orig- 


-carnation and the rose. 
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inated by Mme. Yale, and she is the only Complexion Spe- 
cialist using a blood tonic in connection with the Bleach. 
Her arguments are convincing. She considers it perfectly 
harmless, and in proof, has received no complaints ; but, on 
the other hand, hundreds of testimonials on file testify to 
its merits. Druggists throughout the United States have 
the Bleach and the following preparations for sale: Excel- 
sior Complexion Cream, Excelsior Complexion Soap, Excel- 
sior Complexion Powder, Excelsior Complexion Elixir of 
Beauty, Excelsior Blood Tonic, Excelsior Hair Tonic, Excel- 
sior Hair Cleanser. The Complexion Bleach is sold for $2 
per bottle, 3 bottles for $5. Callers at her parlors, 7 West 
Fourteenth Street, this city, will receive a cordiai welcome. 
Her correspondence is quite extensive. The daily papers 
cf this city have published items and quotations from lect- 
ures delivered in Chickering Hall and other cities through- 
out the United States by Mme. Yale, and she is the pioneer 
publisher in this department of science, and has just pub- 
lished an interesting book of 128 pages, containing much 
information relative to the rapidly growing science of 
Dermatology. She writes: ‘‘It is a mistake to think a 
well-preserved person must have wrinkles at middle life. 
In nine cases out of ten they are caused by dropping of 
the muscles. These, upon being toned up, return to 
their normal condition, the skin is hardened, and the 
wrinkles disappear as by magic.” The book is hand- 
somely bound in cover, contains a correct likeness of the 
fair specialist, and will be sent, postage free, upon receipt 
of price, 50c. 


HOME FROM A CRUISE. 
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